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PREFAQB. 


IN  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Cambrkigr  Modem  Huriory, 
this  volume  takes  as  its  main  subject  a  great  movement,  the 
Reformation,  and  follows  thia  theme  to  a  fittii^  close  in  its  several 
divirioitt.  No  attenpt  it  nuule  to  fix  *  ain^  duonologinl  limit  for 
the  whole  xange  d  European  blstoiy.  In  Intemational  pc^ties  tbe 
battle  of  Marigoeno  made  aa  Kpptopnalbt  doee  to  our  first  volome;  the 
IVeaty  of  CSateaU'Clambr^  foniu  a  stili  move  coojqnoiioiiB  landmairk  for 
the  ooodunon  of  our  second.  The  rdigunis  history  of  the  Reformation 
period  opens  with  the  abortive  Fifth  Lateran  Coondlj  and  Luther''s 
Theses  follow  close.  Some  sort  of  religious  settlement  was  reached  in 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Auc^sftnrf^,  in  England  hv  the  t^^at  measures 
of  Eliza!>eth,  for  the  Roman  Church  by  the  close  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;  and  tlie  latter  two  events  are  nearly  contempoi ;\ii<  ou>  with  the 
death  of  Oxlvin.  Before  his  death  Calvin  had  done  his  work,  and  the 
Reforuit^  Church  was  securely  established.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Religious  Wars  in  France  had  just  b^un.  Further  developments  of 
Lathcmnism  and  Cdvbiism  ave  left  to  be  t«eated  m  subaequent  Wumee. 

hk  thu  period  the  scene  of  principal  mterest  diifts  from  Italy  to 
Gennany  and  Central  Europe.  Geneva,  "wery  needy  tiie  ge(^;mphica] 
centre  of  civilised  Emope  at  the  time,  becomes  also  tbe  focus  of  its 
most  potent  religious  thought,  supported  by  her  like-minded  neighbours* 
Zuri^  Strassburg,  Basel,  and  the  free  imperial  cities  of  southern 
Germany.  As  the  scene  shifts,  the  main  stream  of  Furopean  life 
broadens  out  and  embraces  more  distant  countries,  Scotland,  Scandi- 
na\na,  Poland.  The  Turkish  danger,  though  still  a  grave  preoccupation 
to  the  rulers  of  oa.stern  Europe,  had  been  checked;  and  limits  had  been 
set  to  the  Ottomaii  advance. 

'i'lie  main  proportions  preserved  in  thia  volume  will  be  found,  it  is 
hoped,  to  corre^Mnd  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  themes. 
If  EngKah  topics  eve  heace  treated  on  a  relatively  liberal  scale,  the  Editon 
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cumot  fofget  fhat  this  Histoiy  in  fhe  first  iiutaiioe  addrenes  itself  to 
iBingliA  readeiB,  and  they  look  for  pardon  if,  upon  the  canvas  of  this 
work,  Henry  Vm,  the  Protector  Somerset,  Northnmbexland,  Mary,  and 
!Eliaabeth  occupy  moie  space  than  strict  historical  symmetry  would 

demand. 

Xhe  Editors  have  suffered  many  losses  and  disappointments.  Giief 
among  these  is  that  of  the  chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent  which  Lord 
Acton  had  intended  to  •write.  No  living  historian  could  hope  to  brinij 
to  thia  task  the  wealth  of  accumulated  knowledge  that  Lord  Acton 
commanded,  or  his  special  opportunities  of  insight  The  lamented  death 
of  Fkofcssor  Kraus  has  prevented  the  chapter  on  Medicean  Rome  from 
veceiTing  his  final  levisioD;  and  tlie  loss  of  hb  bibliography  is  paiticulady 
to  be  regretted.  Lapse  of  time  and  fresh  engagements  have  disturbed 
many  of  the  airangements  which  Lord  Acton  had  oondnded.  Of  the 
nineteen  chapters  comprised  in  this  work,  nine  have^  howevePy  been 
mitten  by  the  authors  to  whom  he  assigned  them. 

In  the  original  plan  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  Reformation 
in  Poland.  This  topic  hanlly  seemed  bv  its  importance  to  dc*^erve  a 
separate  chapter,  there  Mei^e  obvious  reasons  fti^Tin^t  including  it  iu 
any  of  the  others.  Oii  the  other  hand  it  could  not  Ik;  altogether  neglected. 
A  brief  summary,  compiled  by  one  of  the  Editors,  may  serve  to  fill  the  gap. 

Moved  by  representations  which  have  reached  Uieui  from  many 
quarters,  the  Editors  have  added  to  this  Tolom^  as  to  Volume  vn^  a 
dironological  table  <tf  leading  events.  A  similar  table  finr  Volume  i  is 
now  also  supplied. 

Hie  tiiMiks  of  the  Editors  are  due  toall  theanthorB)  who  have  spared 
no  labour  to  perfect  thdr  several  contribution^  under  conditioos  of  time 
which  were  in  many  oases  voy  burdemome. 

A.  W.  W. 
G.  W.  P. 
S.  L. 

CaMTwrnai^  Ntmmbtr,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MEDICBAN  ROBiE. 


On  the  18th  of  August,  150S,  after  a  sudden  and  mysterious 
illness  Alexander  VI  had  departed  tint  life — to  the  unqwakable  joy 
of  all  Romp,  AS  Guicdardini  assures  ns.  Crowds  thronwd  to  see 
the  dead  body  of  the  man  whote  boundless  ambition,  whose  |>erfidy, 
cruelty,  and  licentiousness  coupled  with  shameless  greed  bad  infected 
and  poiaoned  aD  the  world.  On  thb  side  the  Alp«  the  veidlefc  of 
Liiliherli  tiow  and  of  the  eenturiet  whieh  followed  hat  confiimed  ihib 
judgment  of  the  Fl«n«ntine  hlstflnan  without  extenuation,  and  so  fEu*  as 
Borgia  himself  was  conrrmed  doubtless  this  verdict  is  just.  But  to-day  if 
we  consider  Alexander's  pontificAtf  objectively  we  can  recognise  its  better 
ndes.  Let  it  pass  as  personal  ambition  that  he  should  have  been  the  first 
of  all  the  Popes  who  definitely  attempted  to  create  a  modem  State  from 
tbe  eoiiglonierate  of  the  old  SM  ponHfien,  and  that  he  thoold  have 
endeavoured,  as  he  undeniebly  did,  step  bj  alq>  to  leeiilariee  that  State 
and  to  distribute  among  his  friends  the  remaining  possessions  of  the 
Church.  But  in  two  ways  his  frovemment  shows  undeniable  progress: 
in  the  midst  of  constant  tumult,  during  which  without  interruption 
tyranny  succeeded  to  tyranny  in  tbe  petty  Stat^,  when  for  centuries 
Mitlier  life  nor  property  had  been  secure,  Cesare  Borgia  had  established 
in  the  Romagna  an  ordefed  government,  just  and  equal  administration 
of  the  laws;  pcovided  suitable  outlets  for  social  forces,  and  brought 
back  pence  and  security  ;  and  by  laying  out  new  street?!,  cnuals,  and  bv 
other  public  works  indicated  the  way  to  improve  agriculture  and  increase 
nuuiufacture.  Guicciaidini  himself  recognises  all  this  and  adds  the 
important  oomment,  that  now  the  people  saw  how  much  better  it  was 
Ibr  tiie  Italians  to  obey  as  a  united  people  one  poweiAd  master,  than 
to  have  a  petty  despot  in  eveiy  town,  who  must  needs  be  a  burden  on 
the  townsfolk  without  being  able  to  protect  and  help  them.  And  here 
Guicciardini  touches  the  second  point  which  mark?  the  pontificate  of 
AJexandcr  VI,  the  appearance,  still  vague  and  confused,  of  the  idea  of  a 
future  union  of  the  Italian  States,  and  their  independence  of  foreign  rule 
and  interfersnee,  Alexander  played  with  tiiis  great  politieal  princ^le 
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though  he  did  not  remain  faithful  to  it;  to  what  could  he  have  been 
faithful?  Was  not  his  very  nature  immoral  and  perfidious  to  its  core? 
But  now  and  then  at  least  he  made  as  if  he  would  blazon  on  his  banner 
the  motto  Italia  Jara  da  se;  this  brought  him  a  popularity  which 
nowadays  it  is  hard  to  understand,  and  made  it  possible  for  him,  the 
most  unrighteous  man  in  Italy,  to  gain  the  victory  over  the  most 
righteous  man  of  his  time  and  to  stifle  Savonarola's  reforming  zeal 
among  the  ashes  at  the  stake. 

The  idea  of  a  great  reformation  of  the  Church  in  both  head  and 
members  had  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  the  less  likely  to  fade  from  the  mind  of  nations  since  complaints  of 
the  evils  of  Church  government  were  growing  daily  more  serious  and 
well-grounded  and  one  hope  of  improvement  after  another  had  been 
wrecked.  No  means  of  bringing  about  this  reform  was  neglected;  all 
had  fsdled.  Francis  of  Assisi  had  opposed  to  the  growing  materialism 
and  worldliness  of  the  Church  the  idea  of  renunciation  and  poverty. 
But  Gregory  IX  had  contrived  to  win  over  the  Order  founded  by  the 
Saint  to  the  cause  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  set  in  the  background  the 
Founder's  original  purpose.  Thrust  into  obscurity  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Order,  this  purpose,  tinged  by  a  certain  schismatic  colouring, 
developed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  uale*  into  the  Ecclesia  Sjnriiuali*  as 
opposed  to  the  Ecclesia  Canudisy  which  stood  for  the  official  Church. 
Traces  of  this  thought  are  to  be  found  in  Dante ;  we  may  even  call  it 
the  starting-point,  whence  he  proceeds  to  contrast  his  Monarchia  with 
the  political  Papacy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  as  a  pioneer  to 
develop  with  keen  penetration  and  energy  the  modem  idea  of  the  State. 
The  opponents  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon  in  reality  only  fought  against 
their  politics  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  moral  regeneration  of 
Christendom.  Theological  science  in  the  fifteenth  century  raised  the 
standard  of  reform  againjtt  the  dependence  of  the  Papacy,  the  triple 
Sclusm,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Church.  But  she  too  succumbed,  her 
projects  foiled,  at  the  great  ecclesiastical  conferences  of  Constance  and 
Basel.  Asceticism,  politics,  theology  had  striven  in  vain ;  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  was  marked  by  outbursts  of 
popular  discontent  and  voices  which  from  the  heart  of  the  nations  cried 
for  reform,  prophesying  the  catastrophe  of  the  sixteenth  century.  None 
of  these  voices  was  mightier  than  Savonarola's,  or  left  a  deeper  echo. 
He  was  the  contemporary  and  opponent  of  the  men  who  were  to  give 
their  name  to  this  epoch  in  Rome's  histor}'. 

The  House  of  the  Medici  passes  for  the  true  and  most  characteristic 
exponent  of  the  Renaissance  movement.  We  cannot  understand  the 
nature  and  historical  position  of  the  Medicean  Papacy  without  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  character  and  development  of  this  movement. 
The  discovery  of  man  since  Dante  and  Giotto,  the  discovery  of  Nature 
by  the  naturalism  of  Florence,  the  revival  of  classical  studies,  and 
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flie  reawakening  of  tiie  antique  m  Art  and  Literaton  are  its  oompo- 
nent  parts ;  but  its  essence  can  only  l)e  grasped  if  we  regard  the  Renais" 
sance  as  the  blossoming  and  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people. 
The  early^^Benaifisance  was  indeed  the  VUa  Nuova  ofthe  nation.  It  is 
an  error  to  beiigw  that  it  waa  in  oppodtion  to  t3>»  Chmch.  Art  and 
ilia  artists  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry  recognised  no  such  opposition.  It 
is  the  Church  who  gives  the  artists  employment  and  sets  them  tbdr 
tasks.  The  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  move  is  still  entirely  religious : 
the  breach  with  the  religious  allegory  and  symbolism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did  not  take  place  until  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  spread  of  naturalistic  thought  brought  about  a  new  coa- 
eqitim  of  tiie  beaolj  of  tiw  homan  body ;  this  phaia  was  in  oppcaitiott 
to  the  monastie  ideal,  yet  it  had  in  it  no  eswntial  antagonism  to  Cfaria- 
tianlty.  It  was  a  necessary  stage  of  the  development  which  was  to  lead 
from  realism  dominant  for  a  time  to  a  union  of  the  idealist  and  realist 
standpoints.  Many  of  the  Popes  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with  this 
Renaissance;  several  of  them  opposed  the  pagan  and  materialistic 
d^eneration  of  Humanism,  but  none  of  them  accused  the  art  of  tha 
RenaiMance  of  being  inimical  to  Chfietianity. 

Its  pagan  and  materialistic  side,  not  content  reatoring  antique 
knowledge  and  culture  to  modem  humanity,  eagerly^  laid  hold  of  the 
whole  inteHectuaT  life  of  a  heathen  time,  together  with  its  ethical 
perceptions,  its  principles  based  on  sensual  pleasure  and  the  joy  of 
hying;  these  it  sought  .to.  bring.  toLiifk.again.  lliis  impulse  was  felt  at 
tim  very  beginning  of  the  Hftaentfa  eentuiy ;  sinea  tibia  auddla  of  ilia 
eeatory  it  bad  ventuied  forth  even  more  boldly  in  Rorenoe,  Naples,  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Reggio,  Valla,  Beccadelli,  and  despite  many  a  repulse 
had  e^•en  gained  access  to  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne.  A  literature 
characterised  by  the  Facfilir,  by  Lorenzo  Valla's  Voluptas  and  Beccadelli's 
HermaphrodUtu  could  not  but  shock  respectable  feeling.  Florence  was 
the  headquarters  of  this  school,  and  Lorenzo  U  Ma^fico  its  chief  enp- 
paHUL  Semm  that  took  plane  thero  in  Ui  day  in  the  etiaate  and 
sqaarea,  the  extravagances  of  the  youth  of  the  city  lost  in  senwiality, 
ih»  writings  and  pictures  offinad  to  the  public,  would  and  must  seem 
to  earnest-minded  Christians  a  sign  of  approaching  dissolution.  A 
reaction  was  both  natural  and  justifiable.  Giovanni  Dominici  had 
introduced  it  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  century,  and  Fra  Antonino  of  San 
Maico  had  supported  it,  whila  Afchbldiop  of  Iloraioe^  witii  tha 
aathox^ty  of  his  Uanfilass  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
And  eo  Cosimo^s  foundation  became  the  centre  and  starting-point  of  a 
movement  destined  to  attack  his  own  House.  At  the  hrad  of  that 
movetncnt  stood  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola.  Grief  over  the  degradation 
of  the  Church  had  driven  him  into  a  monastery  and  now  it  led  him 
iorlli  to  Hie  pulpits  of  Ban  Maroo  and  Santa  Maria'del  Fiore.  As  a 
yooth  he  had  iODg  hk  diiga  i3lf  AilrM  £cebim 
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famous;  as  a  man  he  headed  the  battle  against  I  lie  inimornlitv  and 
worldliness  of  the  Curia.  He  was  by  no  fneniis  illiterate,  but  in  the 
pagan  and  sensual  tendency  of  humanist  literature  and  in  the  voluptuous 
iV^om  of  art  h«  mw  the  wuive  of  evfl,  and  b  Loremso  and  his  sons 
pernidouB  patrons  of  ooiruption.  Zeal  against  tlia  immarality  of  tha 
time,  the  worldliness  of  prelateB  and  preaidiers,  made  him  overlook  tba 
la'^ting  gains  that  the  Renaissance  and  humanism  brought  to  humanity. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  tliis  development  of  culture  from  the  fresh 
young  life  of  his  own  people.  He  did  not  understand  the  Youiig  Italy 
of  his  day ;  behind  this  luxuriant  growth  he  could  not  see  the  good 
and  fhiitful  germ,  and  here,  as  in  Uw  proidnee  of  politics,  he  lost  toudi 
with  the  pulse  of  national  life.  His  plan  of  a  theocratic  State  governed 
only  by  Christ,  its  invisible  Head,  wa.s  based  on  momentary  entimsiasm 
and  therefore  unt^^nable.  He  was  too  deficient  in  spsthetic  sense  to  be 
able  to  rise  in  inward  freedom  superior  to  discords.  Like  a  dead  man 
amongst  the  living,  he  left  Italy  to  bear  the  clash  of  those  contradictions 
which  the  great  miod  of  Julius  11  sought,  unhappily  in  Tain,  to  luw 
in  one  oonciliatoiy  sdieme. 

Such  a  scheme  of  conciliation  meantime  made  it5  appearance  in 
Florence,  not  without  the  co-operation  and  probably  the  encouragement 
of  the  Medici.  It  was  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Platonism, 
which  since  the  time  of  the  Coundl  of  Florence  in  14S8  was  represented 
in  that  city  by  enthusiastic  and  learned  men  like  Beamrion,  and  was 
zealously  furthered  by  Cosimo,  the  Pater  Patriae^  in  the  Academy  which 
he  had  founded  From  the  leanied  societies  started  for  tlie^^e  purposes 
come  the  first  attempts  to  bring  not  only  Plato's  philosophy  but  the 
whole  of  classical  culture  into  a  close  and  essential  connexion  with 
Christianity.  Platonism  seemed  to  them  the  link  which  joined  Chris- 
*imitT  "it^  antionity.  BesBsiion  himself  had  taught  the  internal 
idaticmdlip  of  both  principle  and  Marsilio  ficino  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola  made  the  explanation  of  this  theory  the  work  of  their  lives. 
If  both  of  them  went  too  far  in  their  youthful  enthusiasm  and  mysticism, 
and  conceived  Christianity  almost  as  a  continuation  of  Attic  philosophy, 
Uds  was  an  extravagance  whidi  left  untouched  the  daoerity  of  thdr 
own  helief,  and  from  which  Mantlio,  when  he  grew  older,  attempted  to 
fiee  himelf.  Giovanni  and  Giulio  de'  Medici,  son  and  nephew  of 
Lorenzo,  were  both  Marsilio^s  pupils.  Both  were  destined  to  wear 
the  tiara  and  took  n  decided  part  in  the  scheme  for  conciliating  these 
contrasts,  which  Julius  II  set  forth  by  means  of  BaiFaelle's  brush. 

Hie  victory  of  the  Borgia  over  the  monk  of  San  Maico  was  not 
likely  to  disooungi  liie  soqttie  and  materialistic  tendency,  whose  woist 
features  were  incarnate  in  Alexander  VI  and  Cesare  Borgia.  Pietro 
Pomponazzi  furthered  it  by  hi'^  notonous  phrase,  that  a  thinp;  might 
be  true  in  philnsophy  and  yet  talst^  in  theoldiiv  ;  a  formula  thfit  spread 
its  poison  tar  and  wide.   Even  then  in  irloreuce  a  genius  was  developing^ 
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that  wns  to  prove  the  true  inrnmation  of  the  pagan  Renni«:«;ance  and 
modern  realism.  The  Hhuil^  which  closed  over  Savnnarn!?i  hm\  earlv 
conviooed  Niocoio  Machiaveiii  that  no  retbrm  was  to  b«  loukc'd  tor  trom 
Rome. 

SAvooaroU^s  distraat  of  humanfm  and  Ills  lianh  verdict  on  tiie 
estmne  realism  of  contemponuy  art  were  not  exttnguwhed  with  hi*  life. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  his  thoughts  worked  out,  or  rather  extended 
and  distorted  in  Hterntnre.  Castellfsj  (Adriano  di  Cometo),  formerlv 
secretary  to  Alexaiuier  Vi  and  created  (  ui  dirifi!  Mav  31,  150S,  i  ote  ^^^^^^..v*^**-^ 
his  De  vfra  phUosophia  ex  quai,tyftr  ihuinrLlhut  F.iihxuw^  m  dii-ecL  oppo-  ^  t^*^' 
•itioD  to  the  BeneiwMince  and  humanina.  The  author  lepraents  eveiy 
■dottific  piini]it»  indeed  aJl  human  inteUectual  life,  as  awless  for  sal- 
vation, and  men  dangerous.  Dialectics,  astronomy,  geometry,  music, 
and  poetrv  are  hut  vainirloriou'^  folly.  Aristotle  ha?  nothirs'^  to  do 
with  Paul,  nor  Plato  with  Peter;  all  philosophers  are  damiud,  their 
Wi^om  vain,  since  it  recognised  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth  and  marred 
even  this  hj  misussu  Th^  an  the  patrianlia  of  hevesy;  what  are 
phjpiics,  ethics,  l^e  compared  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  an- 
thority  is  greater  than  that  of  all  human  intellect? 

The  man  who  wrote  these  things,  and  at  whose  table  Alexander  VI 
contracted  his  last  illness,  was  no  ascetic  and  no  monkish  otecurantist. 
He  was  the  Pope's  conhd'uit  and  quite  at  home  in  all  those  political 
intrigues  which  later  under  Leu  X  brought  ruin  upon  him.  His  book  liJt*^ 
can  ooiy  be  regarded  as  *  blow  aimed  at  Julius  II,  Alexander^  old 
tattmj^  who  now  wore  the  tiara  and  was  preparing  to  glorify  his 
pontificate  by  the  highest  effort  of  which  Christian  art  was  capable. 
Providence  had  granted  him  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  three  of  the 
greatest  minds  the  world  of  art  has  ever  known  :  never  had  a  monarch 
three  such  men  as  iiramante,  Michelangelo,  and  iiatiiaelle  at  once  under 
his  sway.  With  thdr  help  Julius  II  nsdved  to  carry  out  his  ideas  for 
the  glory  of  bb  pontilicate  and  the  oudtation  of  the  CSiureh.  What 
Oi*M"«^l  Castellesi  wanted  was  a  downright  rebellion  against  the  Pope; 
if  he,  with  hi«  following  of  obscurantists,  were  acknowled  j:rd  to  be  in  the 
ri'^ht,  all  the  plans  of  the  hrilliant  and  energetic  ladi  ;  would  end  in 
failure,  or  else  be  banned  as  worldly,  and  Julius  iJ  would  lose  the  glory 
of  having  united  the  greatest  and  noblest  adiievement  of  art  with  the 
memory  of  his  pontificate  and  the  interests  of  Catholicism. 

The  Pope^ve  Cardinal  Castellesi  his  answer  by  making  the  YlticMi 
whftf  if.  Thft  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  palace  however  passes 
almost  unnoticed  in  comparison  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Basilica  of 
St  Peters,  un  which  the  Pope  was  resolved  since  loOo.  With  the  palace 
(idU'Jt)  Bramonte  seemed  to  have  set  tlie  crown  on  his  many  works;  but 
the  plans  for  the  new  cathedral,  with  all  the  sketches  and  altematfves 
whicii  still  survive  and  have  been  analysed  for  us  with  true  critical 
appreciation^  show  us  Bfcamante  not  only  in  the  hei^t  of  his  creative 
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power,  but  as  perhaps  the  most  universal  and  gifted  mind  lhat  ever  med 
Ha  maifcny  ow  iicldteetiire.  Tbn  farm  of  the  Grcdt  eross  joined  wiUi 
llie  vMteratnloapolaiiught  be  taken  ai  a  fitting!]^ 

The  arms  of  the  cross,  stretched  out  to  the  four  wnnds,  tell  us  of  the 
doctrine  of  universality;  the  clasiiral  forms  preferred  by  the  Latin  mee, 
the  elevation  with  its  horizontal  lines  acconfuatpd  throufifhout,  brspciik 
that  prindple  of  rest  and  persistence,  which  is  the  true  heritage  of  the 
GtUioEe  toutik  in  conteadirtinctioB  to  the  leBtlcM  ftriviiig  in  aeaidi  of  n 
viaUniAiy  ideal  flhoim  in  tiw  vertical  principle  of  llie  north.  St  FbUi^ 
thne*  in  the  development  planned  by  Julius,  presented  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  the  rr"»;'"'^ir  pxfp!!«:ion^Qf_tho  rir"  !';  but  the  paintings 
and  decorations  r>t  the  p>alace  tvy)ified  lli*-  c^miluj . lioii  of  niri-tiftnifv, 
humanity  led  to  Cixriiit,  the  evolution  and  grt^t  detttiuy  of  Ilis  (  l.uich, 
and  lastly  the  spuritual  cmiriie  in  which  the  Pope,  along  with  the  greatest 
thinkeii  of  his  time,  b^cid  the  goal  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  scheme 
of  a  new  and  ^orioua  Jfatmet  diowing  Gbiistianity  in  its  fullest  reaUsatioii. 

Hi"!  own  mausoleum  gives  proof  how  deeply  Juliris  II  was  wnvinced 
tliat  tlif  chief  part  m  this  devclopiiR-iiL  fell  lo  the  l^npiicy  in  genenil, 
and  to  iiiuiaclt,  Giuiiano  delia  Kuvere,  in  particular.  The  instruction 
whidi  he  gave  to  Michelangelo  to  lepwecnt  him  as  Moses  can  bear  hut 
one  interpretation :  that  Julius  set  himself  the  mission  of  leading  forth 
Israel  (the  Church)  from  its  state  of  degradation  and  showing  it — 
though  he  could  not  crmnt  possession — the  Promised  I^nd  at  least 
from  fiffir,  tluit  blessed  iuiid  which  ronsi^its  in  the  enjoymciltu.of  the 
highest  intellectual  benefits,  and  the  Lrunmig  and  consecntUon  .  of  all 
r"**'  fecultics  of  man^  wmd  to  mdon  with  God.  He  bade  Miehdangdo 
depict  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  (1508-9X  ^^^^  >^  ^  ^ 
of  our  first  parents  mankind  was  led  from  afar  towards  thu  high  goal ; 
svmbolisrnp  thnt  shepherding  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which  riement 
the  AlcxHiid: !ne  had  already  seen  and  described.  When  we  the 
Sibyls  placed  among  the  Tatriarchs  and  JPiophets,  we  know  what  tius 
neant  in  the  language  of  the  theologians  and  lel^ous  philosophers  of 
that  time.  Not  only  Judaism,  but  also  Graeco-lloman  pagpnisni)  is  an 
antftchamber  to  Christianity ;  and  this  antique  culture  gave  not  merdy 
a  negative,  but  also  a  positive  preparation  for  Christ.  For  this  reason 
it  tuuh!  not  be  consiflered  as  a  contradiction  of  the  CliHstian  con- 
ceptiuii ;  there  waa  a  puaitive-XuiaLiunaliip-  bc.twtxn  rla^■nmd  iu>tu|mty 

And  so  at  one  stroke  not  only  tl^  artist,  but  the  Pope,  who  doaht- 

less  planned  and  watched  these  compositions,  took  up  that  mediatory 
and  conciliating  attitude,  which  some  decades  earlier  h^id  been  atiopfed 
in  Florence  by  Manilio  and  Pico.  But  we  this  thought  more  clearly 
and  (ax  more  wonderfully  expressed  in  the  Camera  dtUa  Segnatura 
(1608>.  If  we  consider  what  place  it  was  that  Baffaette  was  painting, 
and  Uie  chaiicter  and  individuality  of  the  fVips^  we  cannot  doa& 
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thfit  in  tliesp  eomposiHoTiR  al';o  W(?  Are  concerned,  not  with  the  suh']f»rtive 
inspinit inn  of  the  ai  ti^t  who  executtKl,  but  with  the  Pope"'s  owii  well- 
considered  and  clearly  lonnulated  scheme.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  reoqgmsed  that  this  Kheme  is  entirely  based  on  tiie  idees  of  the 
nnivne  represented  1^  tbe  Florentine  Sdiool*  IBspeinBlfy  it  hes  lieen 
proved  that  the  School  of  Athens  is  drawn  after  the  model  whidli 
Marsilio  Ficino  left  of  the  Accadem'm,  the  ancient  assembly  of  philosophers, 
while  Famnssus  has  an  echo  of  tliat  hrllu  scnola  of  the  great  poets  of  old 
times,  whom  Dante  met  in  the  Limbo  of  the  Inferno.  The  four  pictures 
of  the  Camera  della  Segnatwa  represent  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  of 
men  in  each  of  its  fiwolties;  the  striving  of  all  humanity  tomods  God 
by  means  of  aesthetic  perception  {Pamattu$\  the  exercise  of  reason  in 
philosofrilical  enquiry  and  all  scientific  research  (the  School  of  Athens)^ 
order  in  Church  and  State  {Gift  of  Ecdena.^thnl  mul  Secular  Laws\ 
and  finally  theology.  The  whole  may  be  sunmuxl  tip  as  a  pictorial 
representation  of  rico  della  Mirandoias  celebrated  pliraae,  philtutophia 
veritaiem  qtiaerUf  theoloffia  inveiui^  reliffio  possidet  ^ ;  and  it  cotreqwilldl 
viUi  irimt  Mazaillo  says  in  hk  Aeadetn^  ^NoUe  Mhuk  when  he  charae- 
terises  our  lifis^  work  as  an  ascent  to  the  angels  and  to  God. 

These  compositions  are  the  highest  to  wliich  Chrij)tiftn  srt.  has 
ritt  iincd.  ant!  the  thoughts  w!.ich  they  express  arc  one  of  the.  grwitest 
;u  liiA  V(^  !ii(jiitj»  of  the  Papacy  .  The  principle  elsewhere  laid  down  is  here 
rraliiiiited :  that  the  reception  of  tiie  true  llcmussancc  into  the  circle 
of  eodesiaaHcal  thought  points  to  a  widening  of  the  limited  medieval 
conception  into  aniversality,  and  indicates  a  transition  to  entire  and 
actual  Catholicitv,  lii  e  the  great  step  taken  by  Paul,  when  he  turned  to 
the  Gentiks  and  released  the  community  from  the  limits  of  Judaistic 
teaching. 

This  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  intellectual  inhere  is  the  most 
glorious  achievement  of  Julius  II  and  of  the  Papacy  at  the  beginning  of 
modem  times.  It  must  not  only  be  remembered,  but  placed  in  the  most 
prominent  po<iition,  when  history  sums  up  this  chapter  in  human  de- 
velopment.' Since  Luther's  time  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  the 
Papacy  of  the  Renaissance  almost  exclusively  as  viewed  bv  theologians 
who  emphasised  only  moral  defects  in  the  representatives  of  t}iis  institution 
and  the  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Certainly  these  aie  important 
oonaderations,  and  our  ftirther  dedaetions  will  prott  that  we  do  not 
nc|^ect  them  nor  underestimate  their  immoise  sijo^ficance  for  the  life  of 
the  Ghnidl  and  Catholic  unity.  But  from  this  standpoint  we  can  never 
«;\ircoed  in  grasping  the  sihmtion.  Ranke  in  his  Welf^f^rlnchte  could 
write  the  history  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with- 
out giving  one  word  to  all  the  scandalous  tales  that  Suetonius  records. 
The  couxse  uf  unlfOBsl  history  and  the  importance  of  the  Empire  for 
tike  wide  provinces  of  the  Boman  world  were  littie  influenced  by  thenu 
Similarly,  private  feults  of  the  Renaissance  Popes  were  ihteful  for  the 
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moral  life  of  the  Church,  but  the  question  of  what  the  Papacy  was  and 
meant  for  these  times*  is  not  smnmed  up  or  detennined  by  them.  It  is 
the  rig^t  of  these  Popes  to  be  judged  by  the  better  and  happier  sides  of 
their  government ;  the  historian  who  portmjrs  them  should  not  be  less 
skilful  thrm  the  great  iriH>tcrs  of  the  Renaissance,  v>ho  in  their  portraits 
of  the  celebrities  of  their  tii.ie  contrived  to  bring  out  the  sitter's  best 
and  most  characteristic  qualities.  Luther  was  not  touched  in  the  least 
degree  by  the  artistic  development  of  his  time;  brooi^t  up  amid  tlM 
peasant  life  of  Saxony  and  Thmingia  he  had  no  oonoeptioo  of  the  whde 
world  that  lay  between  Dante  and  Michelangelo,  and  could  not  see  that 
the  eminence  of  the  Papacy  consisted  at  that  time  in  its  leadership  of 
Europe  in  the  province  of  art  But  to  deny  this  now  would  be  injustice 
to  tlie  past. 

The  Medici  had  not  stood  aloof  from  this  evolution,  which  reached  its 
highest  point  under  Julius  II.  Seardi  has  been  made  for  tiie  bric^  by 
means  of  which  the  ideas  of  Marsilio  and  his  fellow  thinluxs  were  brought 
tnm  jPlorence  to  Rome.    But  there  is  no  real  need  to  goess  at  definite 

personages.  Hundreds  of  ronv'^pondents  had  long  since  made  nil  lialv 
familiar  with  this  school  of  thought.  Among  those  who  frequented  the 
Court  of  Home,  Castiglione,  Bibbiena,  Sadoleto,  Inghiraiui,  and  Beroaldus 
had  been  educated  in  the  spuit  of  Manilio.  His  old  friend  and  oom- 
qwndent  RaffidOe  Riario  was  now,  as  Cardinal  of  San  Gioigio  and  the 
Tojpe's  cousin,  one  of  the  most  influential  personages  in  the  Vatican. 
But  before  all  we  must  remember  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and  his  cousin 
Giulio,  the  future  Popes.  They  were  Marsilio's  pupil<«,  and  nfler  the 
banishment  of  tlieir  family  he  remained  their  friend  and  a)rrcsponded 
with  them,  regarding  them  as  the  true  heirs  of  Lorenso^s  spirit ;  Ba£&eUe 
has  rqnesented  the  older  cousin  Giovanni  standing  near  Julius  H  in  the 
Bestowid  qfi^iHiuai  Lawn. 

It  was  a  kingdom  of  intellectual  imity,  which  the  brush  of  the 
greatest  of  painters  Aras  commissioned  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the 
Camera  della  Scg^iatura;  the  same  idea  which  Julius  caused  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  1512,  in  the  opening  speech  of  Aegidius  of  Viterbo  at  the 
Latetan  Council,  referring  to  the  dassical  proverb:  '^durXeiJ?  i  f»i!i0a9 
dXflftftMf  l^v — simplex  sermo  veritaiis.'"  The  wodd  of  the  beauti^  of 
reason  and  science,  of  political  and  social  order,  had  its  place  appointed 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  A  limit  was  set  to  the  neglect  of 
secular  efforts  to  explore  nature  and  history,  to  the  disregard  of  poetry 
and  art,  and  its  rights  were  granted  to  healthy  human  reason  organised 
in  file  State;  GraSae  ei  Mtuae  a  Deo  mmi  aigm  ad  Deum  r^rmiae,  as 
Maxsilio  lud  said. 

The  pcogDUnme  Jajd  down  by  Julius  II,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
might  have  saved  Italy  and  preserved  the  Catholic  principle,  when 
impfirilled  .in  tije  North.  The  task  was  to  bring  modem  culture  into 
harmony  with  Christianity,  to  unite  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  so  far 
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as  it  was  rrally  sound  and  progressive,  with  ecclesiastical  practice  and 
tradition  into  one  harmonious  whole.    The  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
intellectual  activity,  of  the  ideal  creations  of  human  fancy,  and  of  the 
cuuuepUoo  of  fhe  State,  were  the  basie  fat  tiiis  union.   It  lemaiaa  to  be  ^^^j,^  J 
Aaiwn  iriiy  the  attempt  proved  Bnttless.  v^^^ 

The  reign  of  Julius  IT  was  one  long  struggle.  The  sword  never  left 
his  grasp,  which  was  more  used  to  the  handling  of  weapons  than  of  Holy 
Writ.  On  the  whole,  the  Pope  might  at  the  close  of  his  pontificate  be 
oootented  with  the  succees  <tf  his  politics.  He  had  driven  the  French 
fiMB  Italy,  and  ^  retreat  cS  Louis  XII  from  Lmnbordy  opened  the  ^ 
gates  of  Florence  once  more  to  the  Medici.  The  Council  of  Pisa,  for 
which  France  had  used  her  influence,  had  come  to  naught,  and  its 
remnant  was  scattered  before  the  anger  of  the  victorious  Pontiff.  And  . 
as  he  had  freed  Italy  from  the  ascendancy  of  France  so  he  now  hoped  to  "^^^  4*»JK^»'\ 
throw  off  that  of  Spain.  It  may  be  a  le^nd  that  as  he  was  dying  he  ^t^jJ^*^'^*^-^ 
mormuied  **Fuori  i  barbcofi^  but  these  wmds  certainly  were  the  expree- 
sion  of  hie  political  thought.  But  this  second  tadc  was  not  within 
his  power.  On  the  Srd  of  May,  1512,  he  had  opened  the  Lateran 
Council  to  counteract  that  of  Pisa.  At  first  none  of  the  great  Powers 
was  represented  there ;  15  Cardinals,  14  Patriarchs,  10  Archbishops, 
and  57  Bishops,  all  of  them  Italians,  with  a  few  heads  of  monastic  Orders, 
formed  this  asiembly,  which  was  called  the  Fifth  Generd  lAtem  Council. 
Netther  Julius  nor  Leo  was  ever  able  to  eonvince  the  world  that  this 
was  an  ecumenical  assembly  of  Christendom.  Julius  died  in  the  night  of 
February  20-1,  1613.  Guicciardini  calls  him  a  ruler  xmsurpassed  in 
power  and  endurance,  but  violent  and  without  moderation.  Klsewhere 
he  says  that  he  had  nothing  of  a  priest  but  vesture  and  title.  The 
dialogue,  Ju^ut  Exclususy  attributed  sometimes  to  Uutten,  sometimes  Ouiiu^  *!*<i.oitft 
to  ^rmmm,  and  peihaps  written  by  Fsusto  Andrdini,  is  the  hanbeat 
condenmatioo  of  tiie  Pope  and  his  reign  O  phrenetkum,  ui  fmmiammt 
m  MyndkwMMi  quidemj  ted  Ethnicum,  imo  Ethmcia  mxleraiiorem :  ghriaris 
te  pharimum  potuuie  ad  dlichiderida  Jordera,  ad  inflammanda  bella^  ad 
stragts  hom'mum  excitandcu'").  But  at  bottom  the  pamphlet  is  exceedingly 
one-sided  and  the  outcome  of  French  party-spirit.  Although  in  many 
cases  the  author  speaks  the  truth,  and  for  instance  even  at  that  time 
(1618)  unfortunately  was  able  to  put  sneh  words  into  the  Popeli  mouth 
as  Not  Eetiemam  voeamut  menu  aedetf  tacerdoteSf  et  praedpue  Curiam 
Romanam,  me  imprrmh,  qui  caput  sum  Ecclesiae^  yet  this  is  more  a 
common  trait  of  the  ofRce  than  a  characteristic  of  Julius  II.  It  almost 
raises  «  smile  to  read  in  Pallavicino,  that  on  his  death-bed  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Julius  was  only  equaUed  by  his  piety,  and  timt,  aKhoiigli 
he  had  not  poswMod  eveiy  priestly  perfection — ^periiaps  beemisa  of  fa» 
natural  inclinations,  or  because  of  tihe  age,  which  had  not  yet  been  disci- 
plined by  the  Council  of  l>ent— yet  his  greatest  mistake  had  been  made 
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■w.-it}i  the  Ik  ;~t-  intention  nn^l  |)!  (  i\  rtl  disastroua  by  a  mere  chancL",  ^^  ll^n, 
i&  iicad  of  the  Church,  aiid  at  Liiu  same  time  as  a  mighty  I'nuce,  hft 
undertook  a  work  that  for  thoe  very  reasons  sxoeeded  the  meanB  of  fak 
treamiry — the  Iwilding  of  St  Peter's.  We  see  that  ndUker  hi*  cnfluiiet 
nor  his  apologists  had  the  least  idea  wherran  Joliin*  troe  greatncst  con* 
sisted.  With  such  divided  opinions  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  conteiii-> 
po!,Liies  and  coniiiii,'  ^n-iiprntions  alike  found  it  difKcult  t(j  form  a  reawNSfid 
and  hnal  judgiucut  uf  the  ponUiicute  which  immediately  followed. 

Cawlinal  GlofiBBi  de*  Medici  came  forth  from  the  condavtt  mm* 
moiMd  on  March  4,  1513,  as  Pope  I>eo  X.    Since  Piero  had  been 

drowned  nn  the  9th  of  December,  1503,  Giovanni  had  become  the  head 
of  the  House  of  Medici.  He  was  only  38  years  of  nf^n>  at  the  election,  to 
which  he  had  had  himself  conveyed  in  a  litter  from  i<  lorenoe  to  Rome, 
wa^kskag  from  fttuk.  The  jest  on  his  dminig^tednett,  cam 
CWtdHuifet  crMfoerv  owoimi  deamum  hBtmem^  faj  no  meftns  expressed 
public  opinion,  which  rejoiced  at  his  aooeaeion.  Tlie  PosseuOy  which 
took  place  on  April  11th,  with  the  pjeat  procession  to  th^  T-ftteran,  wa«; 
th(  most  brilliant  spectacle  of  its  kind  that  Christian  Home  hati  <  vi  r 
witnessed.  What  was  expected  of  Leo  was  proclaimed  in  the  inm  iptiou 
which  Agoetino  Giigi  had  attadied  to  his  house  for  the  oooeaian : 

"01^  iaMl  Chpfto  «w  Ismporo,  tempora  JfMMV 
OSm  kakuitf  ma  nune  tonysra  PaUat  habei." 

Hut  otiher  expectations  were  not  wanting  and  a  certain  goldamiih 
gave  voice  to  ihem  in  the  line: 

"ManJkM;  mt  PaUn}  Chprfo  Mmfer  mw.** 

To  Leo  X  the  age  owed  its  name.  The  Saeda  Leonid  haw  been 
caUed  the  Saecla  Anna,  and  his  reign  has  been  compared  with  that  of 
Augustus,  Erasmus,  who  saw  him  in  Rome  in  1507  and  1509,  praises 
his  kindness  and  humanity,  his  magnanimity  and  his  leaniing,  the 
indescribable  charm  of  his  speech,  his  love  of  peace  and  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  cause  no  siglis,  no  tears;  he  places  him  as  high  above  all  his 
ptedeoessois  as  Petex^s  Chair  is  above  all  thrones  in  the  world.  FsUa- 
vidno  says  of  Leo  that  he  was  well-'known  for  his  kindness  of  heart, 
learned  in  all  science^,  nnH  had  passed  his  3'outh  in  the  greatest  innocence. 
Iliat  as  I*ope  he  let  himsielf  be  blinded  bv  apj)earances,  which  often 
confuse  the  good  with  the  great,  and  chose  rather  the  applause  of  the 
CMiird  than  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  thus  was  tempted  to 
exercise  too  magnifieent  a  generosity.  Such  ocpresdons  from  one  who 
Is  Ihe  unconditional  apologist  of  aU  the  Popes  cannot  make  much 
im|>ros«;ioii,  hut  it  is  notur-l^lc  that  even  Sarpi  savs:  "  Ia'o,  noble  by 
birth  ami  education,  brought  many  aptitudes  to  the  Papacy,  especially 
a  remarkable  knowledge  J}£.cJbiiiiik&l  literattu-e,  himianity,  kiadneaa,  the 
greatest  liberality,  an  i^vpimi  jpfffl?*^""     «ippm4inj  m^fWf*  mnA  Um^mA 
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men,  who  for  many  yeara  had  enjoyecl  no  such  favour  in  the  Holy  J^oe. 
He  would  have  mtvde  an  ideal  Jt*ope  had  he  added  to.  theaa  qualities 
some  knowledge  of  the  things  of  religion,  and  a  little  moye  inyjjpj^^^"" 
to^  piety,  both  of  them  thinffl  tor  whiA  he  caied  littte.** 

The  finvounUe  opinioo  wtarfcauiad  of  Leo  X  by  his  contemporaries 
long  held  the  6eld  in  histoiy.  His  reign  has  been  regarded  as  at  once 
the  zenith  and  cause  of  the  greatest  period  of  the  llenaissanoe.  His 
wide  libtmlitv,  his  unfeigned  enthusiasm  for  the  creations  of  genius,  his 
unprejudiced  taste  for  all  that  beautifies  humanity,  and  his  sympathy 
for  all  the  culture  of  his  time  have  been  the  theme  of  a  traditionid 
dioruB  of  laudation.  More  ment  criticisni  bee  recognised  in  tbe  reign 
of  Leo  a  period  «rf  incipient  decline^  and  has  traced  that  decline  to  tihe 
lollies  and  frailties  of  the  Pontiff. 

With  regard  to  the  political  methods  of  Leo  some  difference  of 
opinion  may  still  be  entertained.  Some  have  seen  in  him  the  single- 
minded  and  unscrupulous  friend  of  Medicean  Florence,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  alike  the  interests  of  tlie  Churdli  and  of  the  Papacy  to  the 
edvanoement  of  his  family.  To  others  he  is  the  clear«j^ted  statesman 
who,  perceiving  the  future  dianges  and  difficulties  of  the  Chordi,  sou^t 
fat  the  Papacy  the  firm  support  of  a  hereditary  alliance. 

Truth  may  lie  midway  between  these  two  opinions.  If  we  view  Leo 
as  «^man.  .similar  doubts  encounter  us.  Paramount  in  his  character  were 
his  gentleness  and  cheerfulness,  his  good-nature,  his  indulgence  both  for 
Unadf  and  otben,  bis  love  of  peace  end  belied  of  war.  But  theee 
amiable  qualitiee  were  coupled  wiUi  an  insuioerity  and  a  love  of  tortuous 
ways  which  grew  to  be  a  second  nature.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fiM± 
that  Leo^R  policy  of  peace  was  a  mere  illusion ;  his  hopes  and  intentions 
were  quite  frustrated  by  the  actual  course  of  aflfaire.  On  his  personal 
character  the  great  blot  must  rest  that  he  passed  his  life  in  intellectual 
self-indulgence  and  took  his  pleasure  in  hunting  and  gaming,  while  the 
Teutonic  North  was  bursting  tiie  bonds  of  reverence  and  au^nityvdiicfc 
bound  Europe  to  Borne.  Even  for  the  reetoration  of  the  rule  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence  the  Medicean  Popes  made  only  futile  attempts. 
Cosimo  I  was  the  first  to  accomplish  it.  Leo  had  absorbed  the  culture 
of  his  time,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  ability  to  look  beyond  tliat  time. 
A  diploPM^tigt  rather  than  a  statesman,  his  creations  ww5_.only_.the 
feats  of  a  political  virtuoso,  who  oApriGtvA  rtw  ft^hlTff  ffl*  firiw  tff  ffTftlH 
the  pteeemt. 

Even  the  greatness  of  tiie  Maecenas  crumbles  before  recent  criticism. 
The  zenith  of  Renaissance  culture  falls  in  the  age  of  .Julius  II.  Ariosto's 
light  verses,  Bibbiena's  prurient  La  Calandria^  the  paintings  in  the 
bath-room  of  the  Vatican,  the  rejection  of  the  I>ante  monument  planned 
by  Miofaalangelo,  the  misapplication  of  fimds  collected  for  the  Qfusade 
to  purpoeae  of  mere  dynastic  interest,  Leoli  political  douUe<fea]fiig, 
eftidft  dieofdered  all  the  afiin  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Christendom; 
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all  this  must  shake  our  faith  \n  him  as  protector  of  the  pood  and 
beautiful  in  art  His  portrait  by  Raffaeile,  with  its  intelhgent  but 
oold  tttid  iinfater  &ce,  may  aadifc  to  destroy  any  iiliuiont  which  we  nay 
have  had  about  his  personality. 

The  hanhness  and  violence  of  Leo^s  grater  prc^ece^^or,  Julius, 
brought  down  on  him  the  hati  «x!  of  his  con  temporaries  and  won  for  his 
successor  an  immense  popularity  without  further  rffoi-t.  The  spiritufxl 
heir  of  Lorenzo  ii  Moffni/kOf  Rome  and  all  Italy  acclaimed  Leo  pacu 
rettauratortm,  J^dkiumum  UUenOonm  mnatarm ;  and  Erasmus  pro- 
daimed  to  the  world  that  "an  age^  wona  than  that  of  iron,  was  suddenly 
txaaafonned  into  one  of  gold***  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when 
Leo  X  was  greeted  on  his  accession,  li!;c  Titus,  as  the  deliciac  generis 
kumani  he  made  every  disposition  to  respond  to  these  expectations 
and  prove  himself  the  most  Uberai  of  patrons.  The  Pope,  however,  did 
not  long  keq»  this  lexdntion ;  his  weakness  of  purpose,  his  inclination 
to  luzuiy,  enjoyment,  and  pleasures,  soon  quencbed  Ids  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  life  and  all  his  higher  pero^tions;  so  that  n  swift  and  sad 
decline  followed  on  the  fii-sl  promise. 

On  Leo^s  accession  he  found  a  number  of  great  public  buildings  in 
pro^ness  which  bad  been  begun  under  his  great  pi4decessor  but  were 
still  imftiishetl.  Among  them  were  the  colossal  palace  planned  by 
Biaaiante  in  the  Via  Giolia,  St  Fder's  also  begun  by  him,  and  his  work 
of  joining  the  Vatican  with  the  Belvedere,  besides  the  loggie  and 
buildings  in  T^orcfo.  Ia'o,  who  was  not  in  tlie  least  affected  by  the 
passion  of  building — il  mal  di  pietra — did  not  carry  on  these  under- 
takings. He  even  hindered  Michelangelo  from  finishing  the  tomb  of 
JuHus  n,  so  fittle  xflferenes  had  ht  for  tiie  memor}'  of  the  Pope  to 
whom  he  owed  h»  own  position.  Only  the  loggia  were  finidied, 
sinee  they  could  not  r^ain  as  Bramante  had  left  Uiem.  Even  after 
Bramantc's  death  there  wns  no  lack  of  architects  who  could  have 
finished  St  Peter's.  Besides  Haffaelle,  who  succeeded  to  his  post  as 
architect,  Saiigallo  and  Sansovino,  Peruzzi  and  Giuliano  Leno  waited 
in  vain  for  commissions.  While  Ral&elle  in  a  letto:  relates  that  the 
Pope  had  set  aside  60^000  dooats  n  year  fat  the  continuation  of  the 
building,  and  talked  to  Fra  Giooondo  about  it  every  day,  he  might 
soon  after  have  told  how  Leo  went  no  further,  but  5;topped  at  tlie  good 
intention.  As  a  matter  of  fact  work  almost  entirely  ceased  because  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  reproach 
BaffiieUe  with  the  delay  in  building.  On  the  contrary,  by  not  pressing 
Leo  to  an  cnsigetic  prosecution  of  the  work,  RaffiieUe  probably  did  the 
building  the  greatest  service;  rince  the  Popes  mind  was  full  of  plans, 
for  which  Bmmante's  great  ideas  would  have  been  entii-elv  forsaken.  No 
one  could  see  more  clearly  than  Hali'aelle  the  harm  which  would  have 
thuh  re^iultcd. 

liso  X  not  only  neglected  the  undertakings  of  his  pradeosMor;  he 
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created  notliing  new  in  the  way  of  monutuentAl  buildings  beyond  the 
portico  of  the  Navicclla,  and  a  few  pieres-  nf  rostoration  in  San  Cosimate 
and  St  John  Lateran.  The  work  he  iind  done  beyond  the  walls  in  hia 
▼ilias  and  hunting  lodges  (in  Magliana,  at  Palo,  Montalto,  and  Monte- 
fiaMone)  served  oaJy  the  purpo^  of  hii  pleasure.  Of  the  moce  important 
paJaces  built  in  the  city  two  fall  to  the  account  of  his  relatives  Lorenzo 
and  Giulio,  that  of  the  Lanti  (Piazza  de^  Caprettari)  and  the  beautiful 
Villa  Madfima  on  the  Monte  Mario,  bofTTin  by  Raff'aclle,  GitiHo 
Honiano,  ai)d  Giovanni  da  Udino,  but  never  finished.  Caniiual  Giulio  de' 
Medici  it  was  who  carried  oa  the  building  ui  tiie  Sacristy  in  San  i^renzu 
at  FUneno^  m  which  Midielaiigalo  was  to  place  the  tombe  of  Giuliano 
and  LMcmo;  biit  the  ft^ade  whidi  the  Pope  had  planned  for  the  church 
ms  never  executed.  Nor  were  any  of  the  palaces  built  fay  dignitariea 
of  the  Church  under  Leo  X  of  importance,  with  the  exceptions  of 
fi  part  of  the  Palazzo  Famese  and  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  Even  the 
palaces  and  dwelling-houses  built  by  Andrea  Saosovino,  Sangallo,  and 
Rafiaelle  will  not  bear  comparison  wiUi  the  creations  of  the  previoua 
pontificate,  nor  with  the  later  parts  of  the  Fakno  Funese  at  Caprarola. 

Sculpture  had  flourished  under  Pius  II  in  the  days  when  Mino  of 
Fiesole  and  Paolo  Romano  were  in  Rome;  it  could  point  to  very 
hotiourable  achievements  under  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  11  (Andrea 
Sanscvino^s  monuiiurit.s  of  the  Cardinals  Basso  and  Sforza  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Pupulo) ;  but  thi^  art  also  declined  under  Leu  X ;  for  the 
work  done  by  Andrea  Satuovino  in  Loreto  under  his  orders  &Ua  in  the 
tine  of  dement  VII,  after  whose  death  in  1584  the  greater  part  of  the 
plastic  ornament  of  the  Santa  Caaa  was  executed.  The  cardinals  and 
prelates  who  died  in  Rome  between  1513  and  1521  received  only  poor 
and  insignificant  nionuments,  and  ljeo\  colossal  statue  in  Ara  Celi,  the 
work  of  Doinenico    Amio,  can  only  be  called  a  soulless  monstrosity. 

Fainting  flourished  more  under  this  Pope»  who  certainly  was  a 
toi*ftii  |Mi*iwin  •nil  frttmA  »ft  ttaffimnii  Tlu  pTotectioa  ho  showed  to 
tiiis  gieai  master  is  and  always  will  be  LeoV  best  and  noblest  title  to 
fame.  But  he  allowed  Leonardo  to  go  to  France,  when  after  Bramante*s 
death  be  might  easily  have  won  him,  had  he  bestowed  on  him  the  post 
of  piombuiore  aposiolicOt  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  viaitre  de  plamrs,  the 
shallow -minded  Fra  Mariano  {sanmo  cucuHatus).  He  allowed  Michel- 
angelo to  tetuin  to  Florence,  and,  though  he  loaded  RalBtelle  witii 
honours,  it  is  a  filct  that  he  -was  five  years  behindhand  with  the  payumt 
of  his  ndary  as  architect  of  St  PeterV  A  letter  of  Messer  Baldassare 
Turini  da  Pescia  turns  on  the  ridiculous  investiture  of  the  jester  ^Mariano 
with  the  toriaca  of  Branmnte,  ptrfurnied  by  the  Pope  himself  when 
Bramante  was  Msarce  cold  in  his  grave.  This  leaves  a  most  painful  impres- 
daOf  and  makes  it  toy  doubtfiil  whether  Leo  ever  took  his  {mtronage  of 
the  arts  very  seriously.  In  the  same  way  his  love  of  peace  is  shown  in  a 
vRj  atiaoge  hfjiA  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  fay  the  hjgh-handed 
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campaign  against  the  Duke  of  Uvbino  (1516);  the  menace  to  Ferrara 
(1619) ;  the  craf^  entidng  of  Giampaolo  Baglione,  Lord  of  Pcru^a,  to 
Hone  and  hJt  mmdir  dapite  the  oeJiB-coiidact  promlMd  him ;  the  m 
•gunrt  liodovioo  IMiaeoi,  Lord  of  Fermo;  the  emiesatioii  of  the  tofims 

and  fortresses  in  the  province  of  Aiicona ;  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Fermra;  the  betrayal  of  Francis  I  and  the  league  with  Chfxrlr^  V 
in  1521,  The  senseless  extravaixance  of  the  Conrt,  the  coTT^iant  succession 
of  very  mundnne  festivals,  hunting-parties,  and  other  amusements,  left 
Leo  in  continual  embarrassment  for  money  and  led  him  into  debt  not 
only  to  all  the  beaken  but  to  his  oirn  oflideb.  They  even  drove  him 
to  unworthy  extortion,  eudi  as  followed  on  the  eonspifecy  of  Cardinal 
Felrucd  and  the  pardon  granted  to  his  accompUeeSy  or  ^at  whidi  iras 
hb  motive  for  the  creation  of  thirtv-one  cardinal"^  in  a  single  day. 

All  thii  taken  to ji;r!  her  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  I^o's  one 
leal  merit  was  his  patronage  of  Raifaelle.  Despite  the  noble  and 
gsneraus  way  in  whidi  his  reign  b^an  the  Pope  soon  ftU  into  an 
efftaninate  Hfe  of  self«indu]genee  spent  among  playen  and  huflbonsy  a 
life  neh  in  undignified  fann'  an  d  offensive  jests,  but  poor  in  every  kind 
of  positive  achievement.  The  Pope  laughed,  hunted,  and  gambled  ;  he 
enjoyed  the  papacv.  Had  he  not  said  to  his  brother  Giuliano  on  his 
accession :  "  Godxavum  il  papato  poiche  Dio  ci  P  ha  dato  f  "  Though  he 
himself  has  not  been  accused  of  sentiual  excesses  the  moral  sense  of  the 
Pope  ooaM  not  be  ddioate  when  he  fbund  fit  to  amuse  himself  with 
indeomt  comedies  like  La  Calandria,  and  on  April  90, 1518,  attended 
the  wedding  of  Agostino  C3iigi  with  his  concubine  of  many  years' 
standing,  himself  plH(  m<T  the  ring  on  the  hand  of  the  bride,  already 

mother  of  a  largp  famih'. 

Nor  can  Leo  s  reign,  apart  from  hb  own  share  in  it,  be  regarded  as 
the  heat  period  of  the  Benaismnoe.  The  great  masters  had  &ne  tiidr 
best  woriL  before  151S.  Bnunante  died  at  the  beginning  of  Leo% 
pontificate,  Michelangelo  had  painted  the  Sistine  Chapel  from  1508  to 
1612,  Leonardo  the  Cena  in  1496,  Raffaclle  the  Stanza  dclla  Sc^atitra^ 
1508-11.  Tlie  later  Stan^^^r  are  far  inferior  to  that  masterpiece;  the 
work  of  hi&  pupils  comes  more  to  the  fore  in  the  execution  of  the 
paintings.  And  in  his  own  wodk,  as  also  in  that  of  Michelangelo,  the 
g«n  trif  deeadenoe  is  already  vinUe,  and  a  slight  tenden^  to  baneoa 
style  is  to  be  seen  in  both.  The  autoam  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  first 
Mwes  begin  to  fall. 

The  truth  refold ts  that  the  zenith  of  Renaissance  art  fa!]s  in  the  time 
between  1496  and  1512,  during  which  the  iMsi  Supper,  tho  roof  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Stanza  della  Srgnatura  were  painted,  and 
Anmante^  plans  for  St  Peteits  were  dm^wn  up.  We  can  even  mark  a 
namower  limit,  and  say  tet  the  four  wall-paintingB  of  the  Skmrn  ddta 
Sitgnaktm  weak  tiie  point  at  which  medieval  and  modem  thought  touch 
oneaBother;  the  nanow  medieval  world  oeasesi  the  modam  worid  stands 
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before  us  developed  in  all  its  fulness  and  freedom.  One  nmy  indeed 
doubt  whether  all  the  moainnf;  of  this  contrast  was  quite  clear  to  the 
mind  of  Julius  II;  but  al  ter  all  that  is  a  matter  of  bccoudary  importance. 
For  it  is  not  the  individual  who  decides  in  such  matters ;  without  being 
aware  of  it  he  is  bome  on  by  his  time  aod  must  sacecute  the  twk  that 
hlstoij  has  hud  upon  him.  Great  mcii  of  ell  times  are  those  who  have 
understood  the  cary  from  the  imnost  heart  of  a  whole  nation  or  genem^ 
tion,  and,  ooosoiously  oar  unooDsciouslj,  have  aooomplished  what  the  hour 
demanded. 

It  has  been  in  like  manner  represented  that  literature  paaited 
throu^  a  golden  age  under  Leo  X;  but  consiclemhle  dedmskMOS  must 
he  made  fwm  the  nndiscrimiiiating  eulogies  of  earlier  writers 

Erasmus  has  reflected  in  his  letters  the  gi-eat  inqtreadon  made  by 

Rome,  the  true  seat  and  home  of  all  I^itin  culture.    Well  might 
Cardinal  ilalfaflle  liiano  writ©  to  him:  "Everyone  who  has  a  name  ml 
science  throngs  hither.    Ikch  has  a  fatherland  of  his  own,  but  Rome  is  V 
a  common  £&therland,  a  foster-mother,  and  a  oomf<Nrter  to  all  meii  of  \ 
leanung.**  It  is  long  sinoe  thsM  words  were  written— fiur  too  loaig  for  / 
the  honour  of  GatholiciBm  and  of  the  Papacy.    But  at  that  time,  under  | 
Julius  II,  they  were  really  trae.    A  drde  of  highly  cultured  cazdinals/ 
and  nobles,  Riario,  Grimani,  Adriano  di  Conieto,  Famese,  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  himself  in  his  beautiful  Palazzo  WadaQia,  hia  biotlier  Giuliano  U 
Afa^tU^co,  and  hifi  cuuisiu  Giulio,  ai'terwards  Cleiiieut  V'll,  gathei^ed 
poets  and  leaned  men  about  them,  that  dbMa  con^tagma  of  whack 
Ariosto  spoke;  to  them  thej  opened  their  libraries  and  collecticma. 
Chibs  were  formed  which  met  at  ti^  l^onscs  of  Angdo  Colocci,  Alberto 
Rio  di  Carpi,  Goritz,  or  Savoja.     The  poets  and  pamphleteers,  to 
w  hom  Aj-silli  detiicated  his  poem  De  Poetis  UrbaniSy  gave  vent  to  their 
wit  on  Fasquino  or  on  bansoviuo's  statue  in  Sant'  Agostuio.   They  met  in 
the  salona  of  ihe  beautiful  Imperia,  in  the  baxdcs  described  by  BeodeUo» 
among  them  Beroaldo  Ihe  younger,  who  sang  tim  praises  of  that  most 
oclebrated  of  modem  coiuix&ans ;  Fedro  Inghiranii,  the  friend  of  £ra«mus 
and  RaiTaelle ;  Colocci,  and  even  the  serious  Saduleto.   It  ii>  characteristic 
of  this  time,  which  platted  wit  and  beautv  above  morals,  that  when 
Imperia  died  at  tlie  age  ot  twenty -six  she  received  an  honourable  burial 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Gregorio,  and  her  epitaph  praised  the  '*  Corliscma 
Momama  fuos,  digna  temio  mommt,  rant  mUr  kaminet  Jbrrnae  spedmm 
dediL*   And  although  women  no  longer  played  so  prominent  a  part  at 
the  papal  Court  as  they  had  done  under  Innocent  Mil  and  Alexander  VI, 
yet,  as  Bibbiena  wrote  to  Giuhano  de'  Mfflici,  the  arrival  of  noble  ladies 
was  extremely  welcome  as  bringing  with  it  tiomcthing  of  AcorUde'  dorwe» 
The  activity  of  the  greater  number  of  Hterary  men  and  wits,  whose 
names  have  most  contributed  to  the  glory  of  Leo^  pontificah^  dates 
back  to  Giulio's  time ;  so  for  instance  Molza,  Vida,  Giovio,  ValeriamH 
whose  diah^ue     it^dkitaU  IMttraktrum  telis  of  tiie  late  of  .mai^  of 
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hla  hkudt.  Portion  Oappella,  Bembo,  -mho  as  Latinist  was  the  duef 

vqpresentative  of  Uie  cult  of  Cicero,  and  as  a  writer  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
gave  Iti!y  lier  prose,  and  Sadoleto,  who  chronicled  the  discovery  of  the 
Iao<  uon  ^noap.  Pontano  too  and  Saunasaro,  Fracas  tan  and  Navag^rv 
had  already  done  their  best  work. 

Nothing  oould  be  moK  unjust  thao  to  deny  that  Giovanni  de*  Medici 
MnmH  had  a  highly  eolttued  mind  and  an  exodlent  knowledge  of 
literature.  It  may  be  that  l4irenzo  had  destined  him  for  the  Papacy 
^ra  his  birth ;  certainly  he  gave  him  the  most  liberal  education.  lie 
gave  him  Poliziano,  Marsilio,  Pico  deUa  Mirandola,  Johannes  Argyro- 
poulos,  Gentile  d  Arezzo  for  his  teachers  and  constant  companions,  and, 
to  teach  him  Gfeek,  Bemetrius  Chalcondylas  and  Fetrua  Aegineta. 
Aftemxda  Bemaxdo  di  Dovizi  (Bibbiena)  was  his  best  known  tutor. 
In  beU€4  lettrei  Giovanni  had  made  an  attempt  with  Greek  verses,  none 
of  which  have  stirvived.  Of  his  Latin  poems  the  only  examples  handed 
down  to  us  are  thu  hcndecasyllabies  on  the  statue  of  Lucrezia  and  an 
elegant  epigi'am,  written  during  his  pontilicate,  on  the  death  of  Celso 
Ndlinit  ikA  blown  for  his  lawsuit  in  1519  and  his  tragic  death  by 
drownlngt 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  opening  years  of  this  pontificate  were 

of  cn-eat  promise,  and  seemed  to  announce  a  fresh  impetus,  or,  to  speak 
mure  exactly,  the  .sm'ces>^ful  continuation  of  what  had  lon(^  since  begun. 
Amongst  the  men  whom  the  young  Pope  gathered  round  him  were 
many  of  eaneUent  onderstanding  and  character*  sodi  as  the  Milsncse 
Agoatino  TrivnlnOy  who  later  on  was  to  do  Clement  ngnal  service^ 
AlesMadro  Cmarini,  Andrea  della  Valle,  Paolo  I^milio  Cesi,  Baldassaie 
Turin?,  Tonimaso  de  Vio,  Lorenzo  Campeggi,  the  noble  Liido\'ico 
di  Cafiossa,  from  Verona,  most  of  whom  wore  the  cardinars  hat. 
Bembo  and  Sadoleto  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  literaiy  circle; 
to  them  was  added  the  cdehrated  Gfeek  John  Lascarit,  once  onder 
the  protection  of  Besnrion,  then  of  Lorenao  If  ifi^f^  and  Loms  XII, 
in  France  ^  teacher  of  Budaeus,  in  Venice  of  Erasmus.  Leo  X  on  his 
accession  at  once  <;ummoned  him  to  Rome,  and  on  his  account  founded 
a  school  of  Greek  in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  Lascuis'  pupil,  Marcus  Muburu;!>,  was  also  summoned  £rom 
Venice  in  1516  to  as&t  in  this  school  At  the  same  time  the  Fope  com- 
niisrioned  Beroaldus  to  pfliUiih  the  newly -discovered  writingB  of  Tadtus. 
A  measure,  which  might  have  proved  of  the  utmost  importance,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  imiversit\  of  Rome  byj^e  Bull  Diim  J^n/irnsnmos 
of  November  4, 1513.  This  wa.-,  a  revival  and  confirmation  of  an  already 
existing  Academy,  in  which  under  Alexander  Vi  and  Juiius  li  able  men 
such  aa  Bfrftaliiff  the  younger,  Fedro,  Casali,  and  Pio  had  taught,  and 
to  whidi  now  otiwri  were  sununoned,  among  them  Agostino  Nifb^ 
Botticella,  Cristoforo  Aretino,  Chalcondylas,  Parrasio,  and  others. 
Vigerio  vad  Tommaso  de  Vio  (Cardinal  of  Gaeta)  also  lectured  on 
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thoolo<^A',  and  Giovanni  Gozzmlini  on  Iri';^.  T'ctrus  Sahlnus,  Antonio 
Fabro  of  Amitcrno,  and  RafTaelle  Brandolini  arc  mentioned  atnnno;  tho 
lecturers,  and  even  a  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Agacius  Guidocenus,  was 
appointed.  Cardinal  Hnfiaelle  Riimo  acted  as  Chancellor.  The  list  of 
tiie  profcMm  given  by  Rcnani  namben  88:  11  in  canon  kw,  SO  in  law, 
16  in  medicine,  and  5  in  philoaophy.  It  was  another  mtrit  of  Leo^s  that 
he  established  a  Greek  printing-press,  which  printed  several  books  in 
1517  nnd  1518.  Chigi  had  some  venrs  Hffore  «ot  up  fi  Gr»'pl<  prp«^  m 
hi-*  p:il;icc,  from  which  came  the  first  Greek  book  printetl  ia  Home,  a 
rmdar,  in  1515.  The  Pope  himself  kept  up  his  interest  iu  Greek 
ttndieSy  «nd  xetained  ai  custodian  of  bis  privale  libnoj  one  of  fhe  best 
jndlgies  of  the  Greek  idiom^  Guarino  di  Faveia,  wbo  pablidied  iJie  first 
TheaoMma  Unguae  Ormetie  m  1496»  and  whom  be  noaunated  Bishop  of 
Novara. 

Unfortunately  these  excellent  l^eginnings  wcrt^  for  the  mo  t  part  not 
carried  on.  It  was  not  Leo^s  fault,  but  his  misforlune,  that  many  of  the 
most  gifted  men  he  had  summoned  irere  soon  removed  by  death.  Bot 
we  osainot  acquit  him  of  having  ceded  Laacaris  like  Leamaido  to  Ranee 
in  1518^  and  allowed  Bembo  to  return  discontented  to  Fadua ;  he  did 
Dot  secure  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  and  held  Sadoleto  at  a  distance  for 
a  very  long  time.  The  continual  dearth  of  monov  in  the  papal  treasury 
was  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  this  change  of  policy.  Even  before  1517 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  could  not  be  paid,  and  their  number  had 
to  be  diminished.  And  this  was  the  neeessaiy  consequence  of  Leo*s 
ridiculous  prodigaUly  on  bis  pleuorss  and  bis  Court  Well  might  a  EVm 
Mariano  exdeim  beviamo  al  babbo  santOy  ehe  o^m  aJtra  cosa  i  burla."" 
Serinns  and  re^pertable  men  left  him  ami  a  pack  of  '^pn::zK  hji^oni  e 
s'vr.il  ,<!orta  di  piacevoii  '  remained  in  the  Pojie^*;  auflience  chaniters,  with 
whom  he,  the  Pope  himself,  gamed  and  jested  day  after  day  cum  ritu 
et  kUanfaie.'*  Bodk  ware  the  people  that  be  now  raised  to  bononr  and 
position ;  what  money  he  had  ha  spent  for  tlieir  carousals.  No  wonder 
that  this  vermin  flattered  bis  ftodtf  and  sounded  his  praises  as  "Xco 
Deus  rwsier.'"  But  l>cside  this  we  must  remember,  that,  a.s  is  universally 
admitted,  Ix.'o  was  extremely  generous  to  the  poor.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  Vita  Leonis  Xy  reprinted  in  Roscots  Lifey  gives  ^press 
evidenoe  as  to  this,  **^egentet  pietate  ac  liberaHUUe  eat  prosecuhu^  and  adds 
thal^  according  to  accounts  which  are^  however,  not  t«rywcll  attested,  he 
snppoirled  needy  emd  deserving  ecclesiastics  of  other  nationalities.  But 
he  too  remarks,  that  Leo^s  chief,  if  not  his  only,  anxiety  was  to  lead  a 
pleasant  and  untroub]p<1  Hfe  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  spent  his  davs 
at  music  and  play,  and  left  the  business  of  government  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  cousin  Giulio,  who  was  belter  fitted  for  the  task  and  an 
industrious  worker.  Unfortunately  be  admitted  to  bis  games  of  cards 
not  only  buffoons,  but  also  corrupt  men  like  Pietro  Aretino,  wbo  is  found 
firing  on  the  Pope^a  genorasitjf  in  10M^  and  who  by  way  of  retuxn  eztoUed 
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him  as  the  pattern  of  ail  pontiffs.  The  appointment  of  the  Grerman  Jew 
Giammaria  as  Castellan  and  Count  of  Vemicchio  was  even  in  Rome  an 
innintilMinalibt  skilled  perfannuiee  <«  the  lute,  and  evw  for  the  thiid 
micecMor  of  Akzandsr  VI  it  wee  iwtttomome  to  let  fhe  poet  Qoenui^ 

attired  as  Venus  and  supported  by  two  Cupids,  declaim  verwe  to  him  at 

the  Cosmalia  in  1519.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  scandalous 
carnival  of  that  vear,  and  tlic  tlu:atre  for  which  Raffaelle  was  forced  to 
paint  the  scenery.  A  year  later  an  unknown  satfOfU,  under  the  mask  of 
Pesquino,  oompUined  of  tiie  eed  state  of  the  sdenoee  in  Roni^  of  die 
exile  of  the  Muses,  and  the  starvation  of  pixilesBaKS  and  literaiy  men. 

From  all  this  data  the  conclusion  has  beeii  diaaaaLtbat  Leo  X  was  by 
nQ__roean8  a  Maecenas  of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences ;  that  the  high 
enthusiasm  for  them  shown  in  his  letters,  tis  edited  by  litmbo  aiifl 
Sadoleto,  betrays  more  of  the  thoughts  of  his  clever  secrctaiyr  than  his 
own  ideas;  end  that  his  literary  dilettantisni  wee  lacking  in  aU  ertistiD 
peraeption,  end  all  delicate  cultivation  of  taste.  Leo  has  been  thon^t 
to  owe  his  undeserved  fame  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Liorenzo,  and  that  his  accession  seemed  at  the  time  destined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  sad  confusions  and  wars  of  the  la^t  decades.  Moreover,  throughout 
the  long  pontiBcate  of  dement  VII,  end  equally  under  the  pressure  of 
fhe  eccjesieeticel  reaction  ra  tins  time  of  Paul  IV,  no  aUusion  wee  allowed 
to  the  wraqgdoing  uf  this  Leimine  period ;  till  at  last  the  real  circum* 
stances  were  so  far  forgotten,  that  the  fine  flower  of  art  and  literature 
in  the  tirst  twenty  yean  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  attributed  to  the 
Medioean  Pope. 

But  there  eie  points  to  be  noted  on  the  other  side.  Even  if  we 
discount  mudi  of  the  preise  which  Poliiiano  lavidiee  on  his  pupil  in 
deference  to  his  father,  we  eennot  question  the  conspicuous  talent  of 

Giovanni  de'  Merh'ri,  the  eTeeptinnally  carefnl  literary  education  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  his  lilieral  and  wise  conduct  during  his  cardinalship. 
We  must  also  esteem  it  to  his  credit  that  as  Pope  he  continued  to  be 
the  friend  of  Baffiidle^  end  that  hi  Rome  and  Italy  at  least  he  did  not 
oppress  fkeedom  of  conscienoe,  nor  sacrifice  the  free  and  noble  charecter 
of  the  best  of  the  Renaissance.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that  hie 
pontificate  ni:uie  an  e:^rc]Ient  beginning,  though  certainly  the  decline 
soon  mt  in  ;  tlie  Poiitifl  's  ^ocmI  (jiialities  l)ecame  less  apparent,  his  faults 
more  conspicuous,  and  events  proved  that,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  men'k  intrinsio  merit  was  not  great  enough  to  beer  his  eialtelion  to 
the  higfaeet  dignity  of  Christendom  without  injuij  to  his  personality. 

Such  a  change  in  outward  position,  promotion  to  an  afaetdute  sway 
not  inherited,  intercoTir>ie  with  a  host  of  flatterers  and  servants  who 
idolised  him  (there  were  2000  dependents  at  I^o's  Court) — all  this  is 
almost  certain  to  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  tlie  man  to  whose  lot  it 
fells.  Sddmn  does  the  possessor  of  tiie  hif^iest  dignity  find  this 
enonnoas  burden  a  souree  and  meens  of  qptritual  illumination  and 
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momi  advancement.  Mediocre  natures  soon  develop  an  immovalde 
obstinacy,  the  despair  of  any  reasonable  adviser,  and  which  is  none  the 
more  tolerable  for  having  received  the  vaniish  of  a  piety  that 
worships  itself.  Talented  nature  too  easily  iuil  victims  to  megalomania, 
and  bjr  cstimvigaiit  and  iD-ooiMtdered  projects  and  undeitakinga  drag 
thdr  age  with  tham  into  an  abyw  of  ruin.  Weak  and  senaua]  natnfea 
g^ve  themselves  up  to  cDjojmenti  and  eonaMer  the  h^iest  power  merely 
a«<  n  licence  to  make  morrv.  I^^eo  was  not  a  coAixe  voluptuary  like 
Alexander  VI,  but  he  certainly  was  an  intellectual  Epicurean  such  as 
h&a  seldom  been  known.  Extremes  should  be  avoided  in  forming 
a  judgmeDt  of  the  pontifieate  and  cfaaiacter  of  this  prinoe.  Not  the 
objective  historian,  bnt  the  flattering  politidaa,  spoke  in  Erasnras  when 
he  lauded  the  three  great  benefits  whidi  Leo  had  conferred  on  humanity: 
the  restoration  of  peace,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  fear  of  God.  It  was 
a  groundless  suspicion  that  ovei-shot  the  mark,  when  Martin  T^tithtr 
aooised  Leo  of  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  John  Bale 
(1674)  spread  abroad  Hw  siqiposed  lemark  of  the  Pope  to  Bembo:  ^A]l 
ages  ean  tastifye  enough,  how  profitable  that  laUe  of  Christ  has  been 
to  us  and  our  compagnie.^  Hundreds  of  writers  have  copied  this  from 
Bale  without  verification.  Much  of  Leo's  character  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  South,  the  personifitahon  of 
the  soft  Fl<»entine  temperament.  This  accounts  for  his  childish  joy  in 
the  h^hest  honour  of  Christendom,  **  Qu^do  nU  da  piacere,  che  la  mia 
aanf^  The  woida  of  the  office  which  he  was  leadings  when  five  days 
before  bis  death  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  taking  of  Milan  by  his 
tfOOps,  may  well  serve  as  motto  for  this  reign,  lacking  not  sunshine  and 
glory,  but  all  serious  success  and  all  power :  **  (Ji  gme  Hmore  de  manu 
inimicorum  ncstrorum  iihrrati  serviamus  tUu"  This  pontificate  truly 
was,  as  Gregorovius  has  described  it,  a  reveliy  of  culture,  which  Ariosto 
aoBompanied  with  a  poatic  obbligaio  in  his  many-coiloiiied  Memdo* 
Una  poem  was  in  truth  **the  image  of  Italy  revelling  in  snsoal  and 
intellectual  luxury,  the  ravishing,  seductive,  musical,  and  picturesque 
creation  of  decadence,  just  as  Dante^s  poem  had  been  the  mirror  of  the 
manly  power  of  the  nation.*' 

On  December  liKEl,  a  Conclave  assembled,  wfateh  dosed  on 
Jaanaiy  %  \iSISL,  by  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Tortosa  as  Adrian  VL 
He  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1459  and  when  a  professor  in  Lou  vain  was 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  Maxinnlian  to  be  tutor  to  his  grandson  Charles. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  Bishopric  of  Torto^ta ;  Leo  X  made  him  Cardinal 
in  1517.  lUs  Condave,  attended  by  thirty-nine  cardinals,  ofibed  a 
ipfrtfirl*  of  the  most  diqgracefid  party  stnigglca,  but  mustered  enough 
unanimity  to  propose  to  the  p()^  il)le  candidates  a  capitulation,  by  the 
tanna  of  wliidi  the  towns  of  the  Papal  States  wen  divided  amongst  the 
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membci-s  of  the  Conclave,  and  hardly  nnythinf;  of  the  temporal  power  was 
left  to  the  Tope,  llie  Cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Gijutiin  (de  Vio)  rescued 
the  assembly  from  tiiis  confusion  of  opinions  and  imruly  passions  by  pro- 
poning an  absent  candidate.  Noae  of  tbe  factions  had  tfaoti^^t  of 
Adrian  Dedd;  the  astonished  populace  heaped  scorn  and  epigrams  on  ilio 
Cardinals  and  their  choice.  Adrian,  who  was  acting  a.s  CharW  vicegerent 
in  Spnin  at  the  time  of  his  election,  could  not  take  up  his  residence  at 
llome  till  August  29  ■  it  tiicn  looked,  as  Ciistiglione  says,  like  a  plundered 
abbey ;  the  Curia  was  ruined  and  poverty -stricken,  half  their  number  had 
fled  before  the  prevailing  peatOenoa  T%«  ample-ninded  old  man  had 
broDght  Us  aged  housetoepcr  with  him  from  the  Netherlands;  he  ms 
oontented  with  $em  servants  and  spent  hut  a  ducat  a  day  for  mdntenance. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  live  in  some  simple  villa  with  a  p^nrden  :  in 
the  Vatican  amon:^'  the  remains  of  heathen  antiquity  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  rather  a  successor  of  Constantine  than  of  St  Peter.  His  plan  of 
action  included  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  Europe,  a  protective 
war  against  the  invading  Tbrks,  tl»  refim  of  the  Cufie  a^ 
and  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Grerman  Church.  Not  one  of  these 
tadcs  waahe  able  to  fulfil ;  he  was  rli  stined  only  tn  show  his  good  intentions. 

We  shall  deal  presently  with  his  attempt.^  at  reformation,  which  have 
for  all  time  made  him  wortliy  of  admiration  and  his  short  pontiiicate 
memorable.  He  was  not  lacking  in  good  intentions  to  make  liome 
oQoe  more  the  centre  of  inteOeetual  life;  hut  Beucfalin  had  hftdj  died; 
Erasmus,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  written  on  December  1>  1522,  preferred 
to  remain  in  Germany;  Sadoleto  went  to  Carpoitras;  and  Bembo,  who 
thought  Adrian pontificate  even  more  unfortunate  than  TWs  death, 
stayed  quietly  in  northern  Italy.  Evidently  no  one  had  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  but  appear  abnormal  to 
ewiybody.  And  indeed,  the  sajbit,  pedantic  Dutchman,  inSsk  his  eo3d 
nature,  \a»  ignoranee  of  Italian,  Ids  handfbl  of  smants,  **Flemiqgs 
stupid  as  n  ston^^  was  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to  everything  that 
the  refinement  of  Italian  culture  and  the  well-justificcl  element  of  Latin 
grace  and  ciiartn  demanded  of  n  jtrince.  The  Itali/ms  would  have  put 
up  for  a  year  or  two  at  least  with  an  austere  and  pious  Pope,  if  his  piety 
had  been  blended  with  something  of  poetry  and  grace ;  but  this  Dutch 
saint  was  utteriy  inoomprehensibie  to  them*  And  in  truth  this  was  not 
entirely  their  fault  As  Girolamo  Negri  wrote,  one  really  could  apply 
to  him  Cicero'^s  remark  about  Cftto :  **he  behaves  as  if  he  had  to  do  with 
JHato^s  RepnWic  instead  of  the  scum  nf  the  earth  that  Romulus  collected.*' 
And  it  must  have  been  unbearable  for  the  Romans  that  tlie  new  Pope 
should  have  as  little  comprehension  for  all  the  great  art  of  the 
Benaimance  as  for  cknical  antiquity.  He  wanted  to  throw  Fssqnino 
into  the  Tiber  because  the  jests  pasted  on  the  statue  initated  him ;  at 
the  si^t  of  the  Laoooon  he  turned  away  with  the  words,  These  are 
heathen  idols.*  He  closed  the  Belvedere,  and  even  a  man  like  Nqri 
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was  seriously  afraid  that  some  day  the  Pope  would  foiiow  the  supposed 
example  of  Gregory,  aud  have  all  the  heatiiien  statues  broken  and  used 
M  buUiifiiig  ttonet  for  flt  FetarV. 

In  a  ward,  despite  the  best  intentioni^  despite  clear  insight,  Adrian 
iras  not  adequate  to  his  task.  The  moment  demanded  a  Pope  who  coidd 
reconcile  and  unite  all  the  great  and  valuable  element^  of  the  Itnlifin 
Keiiaissance,  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  modem  thought  spr  ii!^'  W-om  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  with  the  conceptions  and  conscience  of  the  Geruiaiuc  world. 
BoHi  tilt  GeRii8&  prafessQR  iHio  now  posed  as  leadcts  of  Christendom, 
Adrien  Dedd  end  Mertin  Lather,  iroe  lecking  in  the  historie  end 
eeethetic  culture  which  wotdd  hove  •'"JyW  them  to  imderstand  the 
ralue  of  Itoman  civiliRation.  Erasmus  saw  further  than  either  of  them, 
but  the  discriminating  critic  Inckcd  the  imselHs^h  nobility  of  ftoul  and  the 
impulse  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  powerful  religious  excitement,  an 
unswerving  conviction,  the  firm  faith  in  a  personal  mission  confided  by 
Rrondence.  He  too,  despite  his  immense  enidition,  his  deep  insight,  left 
the  world  to  its  own  derieee  when  it  required  a  mediator;  for  a  gentle 
end  negative  criticism  of  human  folly  is,  taken  hy  itself,  of  little  value. 

Adrian  fould  neither  ^nXn  the  mastery  over  Luther'8_R 
nor  succeed  in  reformin[;  even  the  Roman  Curia,  to  say  nothingjif_the 
whole  Church.  The  luxurious  Carduials  went  on  with  their  pleasant 
life ;  i^ien  he  eeme  to  £e  thej  demanded  hn  mone^  and  treated  him, 
as  the  Duke  of  Scsse  expressed  it,  like  a  criminal  on  the  rack.  fEhe 
threat  of  war  between  fVance  and  tJie  Gcnnan  Empire  lay  all  tlie  while 
like  an  incubus  on  his  pontificate.  With  heavy  heart  the  most  peace- 
loving  of  all  the  Popes,  remindffl  by  Francis  I  of  the  days  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  ^^^tts  at  la:it  obliged  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  England  and 
Germany.  Adrian  survived  to  see  war  break  out  in  Lombardy;  he  died 
en  the  dnj  when  tlie  French  erosBed  the  Tknno,  September  14, 
Giovio  and  Guicciardini  rdete  that  some  wag  wrote  on  the  door  of  his 
physician,  *'To  the  deliverer  of  the  Fatiherland,  from  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome."  I.ittle  as  tlie  people  were  delir^htef!  with  the  ponti- 
ficate of  this  last  German  Pope,  he  was  no  Ijettcr  })!(  isi  rl  with  it  himself. 
He  s})oke  of  his  throne  as  the  chair  of  misery,  and  said  in  his  first 
epitaph,  that  it  was  his  greatest  miaftnrtune  to  have  attained  to  power. 
Hie  epitaph  written  fat  his  tomb  in  Santa  Maria  deU*  Anima  b^  his 
laithlul  servant,  the  Datary  and  Cardinal  Enckenvoert,  was  certainly 
the  best  motto  for  this  man  and  his  pontificate:  **Proh  dolor t  ^pumtvm 
rtferi  m  quae  ten^pom  vd  opt  'md  cuiuaque  virtus  incidcU,'*' 

A  Conclave  of  thirty-three  electoi's  assembled  on  the  1st  of  October, 
15f9.  Some  sided  with  the  Emperor,  some  with  the  French,  bat  the 
imperial  party  was  eho  divided.  Fompeo  Colonna  made  an  enemy  of 
the  future  Pope  by  opposing  his  candidature,  and  Cardinal  Alcssandro 
Fanieae  in  vain  ofieied  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  ^fiOO  ducats. 
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Cardinal  Wol"?ev  once  again  made  all  kind?  of  ofTiOB,  but  there  was  now 
a  feeling  against  ail  foreigners.  Durint^  the  night  of  the  18th-19th  of 
November  Giulio  de^  Medici  was  elected.  He  was  the  sou  of  Gioiiauo, 
who  CbU  in  the  Fmb  ooospiracy.  A  certain  Fioretta,  daughter  of 
Antonia,  is  mentioned  as  his  modier ;  little  or  nothing  was  known  in 
Florenoa  about  her  and  her  child.  Lorenso  took  the  orphan  into 
his  house  and  had  him  brought  up  with  his  sons.  In  1494  Giulio, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  followed  them  into  exile.  Living  for  some 
time  in  Lombard)',  but  mostly  with  Giovanni,  on  his  cousins  rise  in 
power  ha  too  waa  quickly  promoted.  Leo  nominated  him  Archbiflhop 
of  Floienee,  having  specially  dispensed  him  fifom  the  oanonieal  hindnnoe 
of  his  illegitimate  birth.  At  his  veiy  Hrst  creation  of  Cardinals  on 
September  23,  1513,  the  Pope  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Cardinal  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Dominica  and  made  him  Legate  of  Bologna,  witnesses 
having  i'lt^i  sworn  to  the  virtual  uiaiTiage  of  his  father  Giuliano  with 
Fioretta.  During  Leo's  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Cardinal  Giulio 
had  almost  all  the  bminess  of  government  in  his  own  bands.  He  secured 
the  election  of  Adrian,  but  left  Rome  and  the  Pope  en  October  18^  16M^ 
in  the  company  of  Bfanuel,  the  imperial  envoy,  in  order  to  retire  to 
Florence.  A  difference  with  Francesco  Sodenni  brouf^ht  him  back  in  the 
following  April  to  the  Eternal  City.  He  entrrtd  it  ^vith  two  thousand 
horse,  and  already  greeted  as  the  future  Pope  kept  great  state  in  his 
palace.  A  few  days  later  Francesco  Sodeiini,  accused  of  high  treason, 
disappeared  into  the  Castle  of  St  Angdo;  he  was  rdeased  during  tiie 
next  Cound)*  With  the  new  reign  a  return  of  happier  times  was 
expected — ttna  Corte  Jiorida  e  un  huon  Pontefice ;  the  restoration  of 
literatun:,  Bed   before  the  barbarians;  en\m  Med'iceae  Jamiliae 

decujf  favere  MunaT'  And  indeed  many  things  seemed  to  point  to  a 
fortunate  pontificate.  The  new  Pope  was  respected  and  rich,  and  now 
of  a  staid  and  sober  lifei.  He  bad  mied  Rome  wdl  in  Leo*s  day,  and 
as  Archbishop  of  florenoe  had  used  his  power  successfully.  He  was 
cautious,  economical,  but  not  avaricioiis;  though  not  an  autiior  himsdf, 
an  admirer  of  art  and  science;  a  lover  of  beautiful  buildings,  as  his 
Villa  Matliinia  gave  proof,  and  free  from  his  cousin's  unfortunate  liking 
for  the  company  of  worthless  buffoons.  He  did  not  hunt,  but  be  was 
fond  of  good  instrumental  mnsie,  and  liked  to  amuse  himself  at  taUo 
intb  the  oonveisation  of  learned  men. 

Very  soon  it  became  clear  Jhat  Clement  VII  was  imiP  ^  ^^"fff 
who,  though  excellent  in  a  subordinate  position^  prove  unsatisfactory 
when  placed  at  the  head.  The  (  hnrartcrs  of  both  Medici  Popes  are 
wonderfully  conceived  in  Raffaelle  s  portraits :  in  Leo^s  otherwise  intel- 
l^tual  face  there  is  a  viilgarity  that  almost  degenerates  into  coarseness 
and  sensuality,  and  with  Clement  the  cold  soul,  lacking  all  strong  feeling, 
distrustful,  never  unfolding  itself.  "Li  spite  of  all  his  talents,'"  said 
Itencesoo  Vettori^  **he  brought  the  greatest  miseiy  on  Rome  and  on 
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himself ;  he  lost  courage  at  once  and  let  go  the  rudder. "  Guicciardini 
too  complains  of  Giulio's  faintheartedness,  vat  ill  l  I  ion  and  indecision  as 
the  chief  source  of  his  misfortune.  This  indeci:>ioQ  kept  him  wavering 
bclirem  the  ooanMsb  of  Hie  two  men,  in  whom  from  tlie  beginning  of  hii 
idgD  he  placed  his  oonfidenoe;  one  belonging  to  tlie  Ficneh  ftdion, 
tiie  ottier  to  that  of  the  Emperor.  One  was  like  himself  a  bastard, 
Giammatteo  Gibcrti,  rightly  valued  by  all  kis  contcmpornries  for  his 
pietv,  honesty,  and  insight.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  f(jundation 
of  tlae  Order  of  the  Theatiues  (1624)  by  the  pious  Gaetano  da  Thiene, 
afterwards  canonisal,  in  company  with  Caraffa.  He  was  appointed  Datary 
bj  dement,  end  afterwanb  Bbhop  of  Verona.  Gespeio  Gontaifaii, 
writing  in  1580,  says  that  he  wee  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  Pope 
than  were  any  of  his  other  counsellors,  and  that  in  politics  he  woriced  in 
the  French  interest.  He  left  the  Court  in  1527  to  retire  to  his  bishopric, 
which  he  made  a  model  of  good  government.  In  Verona  he  founded 
a  learned  society  and  a  Greek  printing-press,  whidi  published  good 
edttioos  of  tiie  Fathn*  of  tlie  CSwrdi  Pud  III  emnmoned  him  to 
Bome  Mveral  timei;  it  was  on  hii  way  back  tbat  he  died  in  1M&  Xbe 
Emperor^  interasta  wera  re;  resented  by  Clements  other  ooansellor, 
Nikolaus  von  Schomberg,  of  Meissen,  in  Saxony.  On  the  occasion  of 
a  journey  to  Italy  in  141)7,  carried  away  by  the  preacliing  of  Savonarola 
in  Pisa,  he  had  joined  the  same  monastery.  Later,  scorned  by  the 
populace  as  a  Judas,  he  had  gone  over  to  the  party  of  the  Medici,  was 
smnmoned  to  Rome  as  Prolieaior  of  Tliedlogy  by  lieo  X,  created  Aveih- 
bishop  of  Capua  in  15S0,  and  often  entrusted  with  diplomatic  miaaioniy 
in  which  capacity  Giulio  came  to  know  and  value  him.  Contarini  speaks 
well  of  him,  but  evidently  only  half  trusted  him.  Schombeig  received 
the  Cardijuxl  s  hat  from  Paul  III  in  1534,  and  died  in  1587. 

( 'l<>iii«>n f.\>4  ftfft^ssHin  IyriI  at  olice  bxougkt^bout  a-political  change  in 
tkmmr  "RrKntm.  Pope's  policy  wavBred  long  between  the  King 
and  the  Emperor;  weak  towards  both  of  tiieni,  undecided,  and  on 
occlusion  faithlem  enough  On  January  5, 15S5,  he  himself  announced 
to  the  Emperor  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  Francis  I.  The 
Battle  of  Favio,  the  greatest  railitarv  event  of  the  .vixteenth  century 
(February  24,  1525),  made  Charles  V  master  of  Italy  and  Francis  I  lus 
prieooo'.  By  April  1  Oemeot  bad  made  hie  peace  witb  the  Emperor, 
but  aooD  began  to  intrigue  and  tried  to  form  a  leagoe  againat  ham  with 
Venice^  Savoy,  Ferrara,  Sa)tland,  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  other  Statm; 
thiawas  mainly  the  work  of  Giberti.  At  this  time  the  bold  plan  of 
a  T^nj^e  of  Freedom,  which  was  to  claim  the  independence  of  Italv  from 
foreign  Powers,  was  formed  by  Guolamo  Morone ;  Pescara,  the  husband 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  real  victor  at  Pavia,  wae  to  stand  wk  ite 
bead.  The  conspiracy  in  wbidi  Clement  on  hie  own  contelon  (aee  bii 
letter  to  Gbarica  V  of  June  2S,  1526)  had  taken  part,  was  betia3red  by 
Pneana  himeelf ;  at  his  instigation  Morone  named  the  Pope  as  tlie 
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originator  of  tl^e  olTi  i-s  inadc  to  Pescara.  The  veil  of  secrecy  still  coven 
botii  Fesc&ra's  action — Cruicciaidmi  characterised  it  as  etertia  infisBua— 
and  hit  early  death,  which  oeomxed  on  Mazdi  90,  ISStS.  Hie  Ea^aat 
findy  taywMed  his  opimon  of  the  Pope^  faithlwwBWi  (Septmbcr  17, 
1626).  On  May  22,  1626,  Clement  concluded  the  Holy  League  of 
Cognac  with  Francis,  who  had  returned  to  France  at  the  bc<^nninrj^  of 
March,  hi«  cflpti%'ity  over.  This  brought  on  open  war  with  the  Eniperor, 
the  attack  on  iiouie  by  the  Colonna  (September  £0),  the  plundering  of 
ti»  Boigo,  tha  march  of  the  imperial  troops  a^iiut  Bomo  under  tha 
command  of  BooiiioDy  tiie  ttormmg  of  the  part  of  Ihe  dly  named  after 
Leo  m  which  Bourbon  fell  (May  6,  1627),  the  flight  of  tiie  Pope  to 
the  C-tstle  of  St  Angelo,  and  finally  the  «tnrtn5rrt^  of  Rome  and  the  sack 
whirli  foil  )  ,\  erl  it ;  cruel  and  revolting  to  all  Chnstism  feeling,  it  remains 
to  this  day  a  memory  of  terror  for  all  Italians.  No  Guiacard  appeai*cd 
thii  time,  as  in  the  days  of  Gregory  VII,  to  eave  the  bdaegneved  Pope. 
On  Jmie  5, 15S7,  he  was  Ibroed  to  capitnlate,  yidd  the  fortren  and  give 
himself  up  to  the  moKj  of  the  Emperor.  When  a  prisoner  and  deprived 
of  (ill  his  means,  Clement  bade  Cellini  melt  down  his  tiara,  a  symbol  of 
his  own  position  ;  for  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  abolish  it  if  he  chone.  We  know  that 
this  policy  was  suggerted  to  him :  ira  know  also  that  Charles  had  serious 
thoi4^ts  of  utilising  the  position  of  lha  Pope  for  an  eodesiasticsl  tefor« 
mation,  and  forcing  him  to  summon  the  General  Council,  which  all  sides 
demflTnird.  ]}iit  France  and  England  derlaml  they  would  recognise  no 
Council  until  the  Pope  was  set  free  again,  and  tlie  Sjmnish  clergy  also 
petitioned  for  the  release  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Onoe  more  the 
Imperial  troops  returned  to  Rome  from  thehr  summer  quarters,  and  in 
September,  ISStl,  the  city  was  onoe  more  sacked.  Veyre  arrived  as  the 
Emperor^  agent  to  offer  Clement  freedom  on  ooodition  of  neutrality, 
a  general  pence,  nnd  the  promotion  of  n  form  by  means  of  a  Council. 
The  agreeijient  wtis  signed  on  NovrnilKT  ii6  ;  hut  on  December  8  the 
Pope  escaped  to  Orvieto,  whence  on  June  1, 1525,  he  removed  to  Viterbo. 
*0»  war  proved  disastrous  tor  Pranoe ;  Lantieels  defeat^  his  death  by 
plague  (Auipist  15),  the  teirihle  state  of  Italy,  which  was  now  but  one 
inast  battlefield  strewn  with  corpses,  induced  Clement  at  last  to  side  with 
the  Emperor.  On  October  8,  1628,  he  returned  horror-stricken  to  half- 
burnt,  starving  Rome.  Harried  by  the  plagvie,  her  population  d iuiinij,hcd 
by  one-half;  her  importance  for  tlie  litei^ar}-  and  artistic  hie  of  iiumanity 
had  been  for  ev«r  marred  by  the  awful  events  of  the  year  lfiS7.  Those 
of  her  artists  and  learned  men  who  had  not  Hed  were  maltreated  and 
robbed  during  the  Sack :  those  that  were  left  were  beggars  and  liad  to 
seek  their  breail  elsewhere.  Erasmus  wrote  to  Sadoleto  (October  1, 
1598)  that  not  the  city,  but  tiie  worki  liad  perished,  and  tliat  the 
present  sufferings  of  Home  were  more  cruel  than  thc^  brought  on  her 
by  the  Gotibs  imd  the  Gauls.  From  Carpentras  in  IBSIB  Sadoleto  wrote 
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a  mournful  letter  to  Colooci,  in  which  he  speak.s  of  pttst  glories — h  letter 
aptljr  called  by  Gregorovius  the  swan's  song,  the  faieweli  tu  the  cheerful 
worid  of  htmuudst  times. 

Clement  8  partidtpation  in  the  league  agaiiif^  md  the  Empfae 

had  favoured  the  spread  of  the-^Liitheran  B"f"rmftti""n  in  ^-rmwnji 
Unwittingly  the   Pope  had  l)ecome  Luthers  best  ally  at  the  very 
moment  when  for  Catholicism  everything  depended  on  strengthening 
the  Emperor  s  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  which  had  the  hour  in  its  - 
&voiir.  Evoi  after  tho  Sidk  tha  Pope  waa  not  duefly  oonoaiMd  ftr  tha 
preservatioii  and  improTHMant  of  tha  Ghmdi,  or  for  the  reparation  of 
the  evil  done  to  Boma.  What  absorbed  hie  attention  were  the  dynastia 
interests  of  his  own  House,  which  had  once  more  been  expelled  from 
Florence,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  State.  The  Euipcror  could  have 
ended  the  Temporal  Power  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  had  he  not  feared  the 
imnwBiiB  influence  <tf  the  dexgy  and  the  threatening  voice  of  the  Inquisi> 
tion,  which  did  not  heiitate  to  croee  tha  tfa]«hold  even  of  the  moit  mighty. 
Charles  needed  the  Pope,  since  a  lasting  enmity  with  him  would  have  , 
cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  both  in  Spain  and  Germany.    Heriv^^  t>^t*^^ 
needed  him  in  order  to  keep  his  hold  on  Italy,  and  by  his  influence  to  cIa'*^>^  '^ 
divide  the  League.    And  so  the  Treaty  of  Barcelona  was  brought  about 
(June^^  1629),  whereby  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Sforza  in  Milan,  gave  the  Papal  State  ^5ack  to  ^e  Pojpe,  uadMibok  to 
natore  Florence  to.  the  ^ledicLby  force  of.  ja^juLjAJk  ^^s^vS. 

friendship  to  give  his  illegitimate  ^m^*i>  HftTglT**^  ^  Alessandro 
de!LM^lisL._  The  Imperial  coronation  was  moreover  to  take  place  in 
Italy.  The  "Ladies'  Peace""  of  Cambray  (August  5,  1529)  confirmed 
Spanish  rule  in  Italy.  Clement  crowned  Charles  Lmperor  on  February  ^ 
in  Bologna,  having  oome  thither  wiUi  eizleen  Cardineh.  Tha 
Emperar  kft  for  llie  diet  at  Angdmg  on  June  15.  The  Pope  retomed 
to  Rome  on  April  9;  and  on  Ac^ust  12  Ilorence  fell  after  a  heroic 
death-struggle,  burying  the  honour  of  the  Pope  in  its  fall,  since  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  hand  over  the  Ireedom  of  his  native  town  to  his  family. 
The  republican  constitution  of  the  town  was  formally  annulled  on  April 
27, 1A92»  and  AleMandro  de*lfadici  wae  pradaimad  Duke  of  flotenoe. 

Gkment  VII  is  laid  to  hate  sighed  during  the  sisge:  <*0h  that 
florenoe  had  never  existed  !^  The  Papacy  itself,  as  well  aa  its  repre- 
sentative in  that  time,  had  good  reason  to  utter  this  cry  ;  for  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  brought  about  by  the  Pope  and  accomplished  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  bands  of  foreign  mercenaries,  joined  the  Papacy  hence- 
forth  to  all  movements  inimical  to  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy.  It 
ddivered  over  Italy  and  the  Cburdi  to  the  idea  of  an  eodesiastico-poKticel 
deipotism  native  to  Spain ;  it  severed  the  bond  which  in  the  Middle 
had  kept  Rome  in  touch  with  the  national  aims  of  the  Italian 
people.  In  December,  loliS,  Emperor  and  Pope  met  once  more  in 
ik>]ogua  in  order  to  conclude  an  Italian  league.   At  the  same  moment 
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Clement  was  negotiating  with  i'rauce,  who  did  her  utmost  to  draw  the 
Papacy  firom  tbe  embrace  of  Spain.  Fnutds  I  proposed  tibe  marriage  of 
bis  aeoood  son  Henry  with  Oitharine,  daughter  of  Lorame  de*  Hfedid 
the  younger,  and  did  his  very  best  to  help  Clement  to  prevent  an 
assemblage  of  the  Council,  we  now  know  from  the  disclosures  of 
Antonio  Soriano.  The  marriage  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  through 
whom  her  House  attained  to  royal  honour,  was  celebrated  Hith  great 
'  solenuiitj  at  ManeiUea  in  October,  1S89.  Clement  iunuelf  bad  oome  to 
witnesB  Uie  triomph  of  his  fiunily  in  the  person  of  hi«  great-nieoe.  The 
young  girl,  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  whom  he  handed  over  to  the 
royal  House  of  France,  proved  a  terrible  gifl  to  the  land  :  for  some 
thirty -eight  years  later  she  contrived  the  Massacre  of  8t  Bartholomew. 
The  jewels  which  Filippo  Stroni  counted  over  to  the  French  as  formmg 
part  of  tbe  dowry  of  tlie  littte  pirinoem,^4venoa,  Milan,  Naples — soever 
came  into  the  possession  of  France,  and  Henry  was  forced  in  the  Ti^aty 
of  Cntcau-Cambresis  to  yield  all  the  gains  of  the  French  policy  of 
annexation  in  Italy. 

Clement  was  back  in  Home  by  December  10,  and  in  the 

following  March  annulled  Thomas  Cranmer's  dedanttion  that  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VIO  with  bis  sister-in-law  CUliarine  of  Axagon  was 
void.  The  Pope  threatened  the  King  with  excommunication  if  he  did 
not  re-establish  tlic  marriage.  The  Kinji^'s  answer  was  the  separation  of 
England  from  the  olKilienw  of  Rome.  Sliurtly  before  this  the  articles  of 
the  League  of  Sciiuiaikaideu  iiud  recorded  tlie  desertion  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  South  Germany  to  the  Reforraaticm.  Hie  Council  whidi 
was  to  Imve  restored  unity  to  the  Church  had  not  come  into  being. 
Clement  certainly  raised  hopes  of  it  in  the  near  future  at  Bologna 
(Jantiary  10,  1 5.'i;3),  but  only  for  the  sake  of  JippcarnnceM.  In  reality  he 
had  every  reason  to  prevent  all  discussion  by  a  Coum  il  of  his  pcr!H>nal 
and  dynastic  policy,  and  he  attained  his  end  by  excuses  and  means 
whidi  led  tbe  Emperor^s  confessor.  Cardinal  Gaida  de  I/Mtysa  (May, 
1580),  to  write  to  Charles  V  that  this  Pope  was  the  most  myslerions  of 
beings,  that  he  kiieu'  more  ciphers  than  anyone  else  on  eartiif  and  tlmt 
he  would  not  hear  of  a  Council  at  any  price. 

Even  the  last  act  of  the  dying  Pope  leaves  a  painful  impression. 
On  September  SS,  15S4,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  tlie  Emperor,  to 
recommend  to  h»  care,  not  the  wdfare  of  the  Cbureh  or  d  Italy,  bat 
the  presen'ation  of  the  rule  of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  and  the  protection 
of  his  two  beloved  nephews,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  and  AlessandlO,  whom 
Clement  had  appointed  to  be  his  heire. 

After  a  painful  illness  Clement  VII  dial  on  September  25,  1594. 
His  frimd  Francesco  Ve£tori  gives  testimony  that  for  a  century  no 
better  man  bad  occupied  Peler%  Chair  than  Clement,  who  was  neither 
cruel  nor  proud,  neither  venal,  nor  avaricio^l^  nor  luxurious.  And 
despite  of  this,  he  continues,  the  catastrophe  came  in  his  time^  while 
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others  stained  with  crime  lived  and  died  happily.  And  iiutecd  many 
an  excellent  quality  seemed  to  promise  this  i\ledici  a  happier  reign; 
bat  be  bad  to  atom  for  his  dynastic  egotism  and  for  the  sins  of  bit 
pndcccHon.  A  fatal  ooofusion  of  politics  and  rdigion  bon  its  bittenit 
aniti  in  his  pontificsite.  Rome  was  ruined,  Italy  from  Milan  to  Naples 
wfts  turned  into  a  field  of  slaughter  bathed  in  blood  and  tears;  the 
unity  of  the  Church  was  destroyed,  and  half  Europe  fell  away  from  the 
centre  of  Christianity.  All  this  ^va>;  a  painful  commentary  on  the 
theories  of  politiod  Catholicism  and  tiie  esteem  of  that  temporal  sway 
over  the  world  wbidi  some  still  affiim  to  be  usefial  or  even  necessary  to 
the  cause  of  Gbiist 


The  hflrmonious  union  of  medieval  witli  modern  thought,  the  organic 
arran^nient  of  the  ideas  brought  by  the  Henai.ssance  in  the  system  of 
Christian  Ethics,  the  inner  development  of  Catiiolicism  on  the  basis  of 
this  harroonT  as  olanned  in  the  scheno  of  the  Comcra  ddla  Seatuxtum 
aQ  this  miscarried,  and  was  bound  to  do  so,  since  the  actii^  powem,  on 
whom  devolved  the  a«x>mplishment  of  this  great  scheme,  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  lacked  the  ability  and  enthusiasm 
recessarv'  for  tlic  exerution  of  so  enormous  a  task.  Tlie  preceding 
paragraphs  have  shown  to  what  extent  these  acting  powers  were  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  the  mission  set  before  them. 

The  powen  at  work  were  two  In  chief»  the  Papacy  and  the  Italiaa 
nation.  We  have  seen  the  Papacy  of  Mediccan  Rome  swayed  by 
political,  by  worldly  considerations,  guided  in  aU  its  actions  and  de- 
cisions by  the  dynastic  interej^ts  of  its  rulers.  ITie  rc'h'i»'io!is  and  moral 
point  of  view  was  ignored  in  this  domain  of  worldly  aims  and  ideas. 
The  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI,  that  came  as  an  interlude  between  those 
of  Leo  X  and  Clement  VII,  ootainly  was  representative  «tf  religious 
GathoKcism,r-honoufable^  wise,  sincere.  But  on  the  one  hand  It  was  of 
too  short  a  duration  to  ripen  any  of  its  fruits,  and  on  the  other  it 
failed,  not  only  because  of  Italian  corruption  and  the  general  dislike  to 
foreigners,  but  also  becaase  the  last  Teutonic  Pope  could  not  compi  ehciid 
the  development  of  Italian  culture,  the  right  of  the  Latin  world  to  its 
own  characteristics,  and  the  aesthetie  IntcNsti  swaying  all  minds  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  predominance  of  the  woridly  and  sensuous  demcnte 
b  lift^  m  science,  and  even  in  art  came  into  pky;  they  did  their  part 
in  preventing  the  victory  of  idealistic  views. 

Although  the  Curia  was  not  equal  to  its  ta-^k,  had  Italy  been  still  in 
a  healthy  state  the  nation  and  puhlic  opinion  could  have  forced  the 
Papacy  into  right  courses.  But  liere  also  corruption  had  long  since  set 
in.  Strong  moral  force,  such  as  proclaims  its^  in  Dante,  in  Caterina 
of  Siena,  was  gone  from  the  people ;  they  had  but  lately  given  its  last 
prophet  to  the  flames  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  Florence.  No 
nation  can  sin  thus  against  its  best  men  without  punishment.  The 
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people  of  Italy  could  not  put  new  blood  and  fresh  life  into  the  Curia, 
becanae  in  them  the  law  of  the  body  had  triiimphed  OT«r  the  law  of  the 
spirit.  TheaameobseivatioDlmtobeiiiadein  ^proviim  of  Uteiati^ 

We  have  spoken  of  Ariosto;  the  other  productions  of  the  Medicean 
period  in  the  domain  of  litcnititn-  nre  for  the  most  part  trifling  and 
frivolous  in  their  contents.  As  Grcgorovius  says,  their  poeta  sang  the 
praises  of  Maecenas  and  i^hryne,  they  wrote  pastomls  and  epics  of 
diiveliy,  wliile  Uie  fieedom  of  Italy  peridied.  The  theatre,  itill  more 
eaily  and  markedly  than  pictorial  art,  cut  itself  adrift  from  ecderiastical 
sabjects  and  from  the  whole  worid  of  religious  ideas.  It  became  not 
merely  worldly,  ljut  distinctly  pagan,  and  at  tlie  same  time  incapaUe 
of  any  great  creation  of  lasting  value  which  could  touch  the  heiut  of 
the  nation.  Serious  theological  literature  was  almost  entirely  lacking 
at  Leo^s  Coort  and  during  his  pmktificate,  with  tiM  exception  of  two  or 
tbree  names,  snch  as  Sadoleto,  E^dio  of  Vitobo,  and  Tommaso  de  l^o. 
After  th(  r]<  ath  of  Raffaelle  and  Leonardo  painting  and  sculpture  at 
once  took  a  dovniward  path.  Michelangelo  upheld  for  hinisrif  tho  t^'rent 
t)aditionji  of  the  best  time  of  the  Renaissance  for  almost  aiKither  quarter 
of  a  century ;  but  he  was  soon  a  very  lonely  man.  Decadence  showed 
itidf  directiy  after  BaAMUe^s  deatii,  «dien  MaMantooio  engraved  Giulio 
Bomano*s  indecent  pictures,  and  Fietro  Aretino  wrote  a  conunentary  on 
them  of  still  more  indecent  sonnets.  Clement  VII,  who  had  at  one  time 
receivwl  this  most  worthless  of  all  men  of  letters  as  a  Latest  in  his  Villa 
Carcggi,  repulsed  him  after  this.  But  Aretino  was  characteristic  of  his 
time ;  what  other  would  have  borne  with  him  ? 

After  Baflbelle's  death  ideas  were  no  longer  made  the  subject  of 
paintings;  the  worid  of  enjoyment,  sweet,  earthly,  sensual  enjoyment, 
was  now  depicted  Ix'fore  art  d^lined  into  a  chilly  mannerism  and  the 
compo-^itt'  filspiK'ss  (if  eclecticism.  A  time  which  is  no  longer  able  to 
give  an  arti^stic  rendering  of  idejis  is  incapable  of  resolution  and  of  great 
actions.  Not  only  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  wept  by  Kafi'aelie  s  grave, 
the  whole  Julian  epo6ti  was  buried  with  faim.  Dui^ig  Leols  ttagik  he 
bad  undertaken  with  ftireridi  activity  to  conjure  up  not  only  ancient 
Rome  but  the  antique  ideals.  In  vain.  His  unaided  force  was  not 
enough  for  the  task,  and  he  saw  himself  deserted  by  those  whom  he 
most  111  I  dud  and  on  whom  he  relied.  And  then  came  the  Sack  of 
liome;  it  was  tlie  tomb  of  all  this  ideal  world  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  From  the  smoking  ruins  of  tiie  Eternal  City  rose  a  dense, 
grey  fog,  a  gloiwiy,  spiritless  despotism,  utterly  out  of  toudi  with  the 
joyous  spring  of  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  whose  harbinger  was 
Dante.  Under  its  oppression  the  intellectual  life  of  tlie  nation  soon 
sank  asphyxiated. 

The  Guelf  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  its  iiome  in 
Ibe  fine  States  of  l\i8cany  and  Norlb  Ita^,  was  dead  and  gone;  it 
could  no  longer  give  life  or  witbhold  it   And  the  old  Ghibelline 
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principle  was  dead  too.  No  (Tormnn  Emperor  arose  in  whom  the 
dr^ms  of  Henry  VII  could  live  agnin.  AVhat  Charles  V  sought  and 
attained  in  the  two  cont'ercnces  at  Bologna  and  during  his  subsequent 
viait  to  Borne  (April  5,  1536)  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
plani  of  the  EmpoKin  hefote  him.  The  mtowtion  of  the  Medid  in 
FLoraoce  and  the  £mperor*t  deelings  with  the  doomed  Republic  in- 
augurated thnt  unhappy  policv  which  down  to  18G6  continued  to 
make  the  Germans  enemies  of  the  Italians.  This  it  was  that,  after  the 
tribulations  oi  Mettemich's  govenuuent,  brought  on  the  catastrophe  of 
Solferino  and  Sadowa. 

Tbm  prognumme  of  1510  demanded  in  the  fint  pibhoe  •  leformation 
of  the  Church,  both  in  its  head  and  its  members.  Let  us  consider  the 
attitude  of  Rome  under  the  Medici  with  regard  to  this  question. 

The  reformations  attemptpfi  bv  tlie  Conncils  of  Constance  and  Baael 
had  utterly  failed.  Since  Martin  V  had  returned  to  Rome  the  Papacy 
oonld  ooninder  nothing  beyond  the  goveniing  of  the  Papel  State,  and 
■inoe  Oklizttis  m  it  wee  involved  in  dynaalae  intiigue.  .£iieas  Silvins 
had  stated  with  the  utmost  clearness  thirteen  years  before  he  became 
Pope  that  no  one  in  the  Cnria  any  longer  tliought  of  reforniatlon.  Then 
Savonarola  appeared;  France  and  Germany  cried  out  for  rciorm.  At 
th«  synods  of  Orleans  and  Tours  (iaiO)  tlie  French  decided  on  the 
ewfmhling  of  an  Ecamemoel  GoonciL  In  view  of  the  decree  Frequena 
of  the  Gomiefl  of  Gonttenea^  the  dilatoirme»  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
fanahii^  of  the  oath  he  Ik  •!  mm  id  in  condave,  the  Second  Synod  of 
Pisa  was  convoked  (May  Ifi,  1511).  It  was  first:  and  foremost  a  check 
offered  to  Julius  II  by  French  politicians,  but  was  ako  intended  to 
obtain  a  general  recognition  by  the  Church  of  the  principles  of  the 
Firaginatic  Sanction  of  1438  drawn  from  the  articles  of  the  Basel  and 
Conetanee  eonventJona  This  pwndo-eynod  was  attended  only  by  a  few 
SVoidi  prelates  and  savants.  Meantime  the  Emperor  Maximilian  hod 
conferred  with  the  leading  theologians  of  his  Empire,  such  as  Greiler  von 
Kaisersberg,  Wimpheling,  Trithemiu",  .Tnhnnn  Fck,  Matthiius  Lang, 
and  Conrad  Peutin^cr,  about  tiie  state  of  the  (  hurch.  In  1510  he 
commissioned  the  Schlettstadt  professor,  Jakob  Wnnpheling,  to  draw  up 
a  pfaa  of  iefonn»  whioh  the  latter  puUiahed  in  his  Gmoomina  Germandeae 
NaHonii  earn  rme^  H  ovitamMHi  td  Caummm  Maittlatem,  It  is 
composed  of  an  extract  from  the  Fkngomtic  Sanction,  an  eesay  on  the 
machinations  of  courtiers,  another  on  the  ten  grievances,  with  their 
remedies,  notifications  for  the  l-  inpcror,  and  an  excursus  conceminjcj 
legatea.  The  ten  gravamina  are  the  same  which  Martin  Mayr  had 
ncntioned  aa  eariy  as  1457  in  his  episde  to  Maeaji  Silvius. 

Hie  Emperor,  who  stnoe  160T  chrariihed  the  wild  phm  of  procnring 
his  own  election  to  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Julius,  at  first  gave 
hii  protection  to  the  Council  of  Fisa.  Afterwards  he  withdrew  it,  and 
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the  Grerman  Bishops  also  refnspd  to  have  anythlnfr  to  do  with  the 
schismatic  tendencies  of  the  French.  On  July  ly,  1511,  Julius  II 
summoned  an  Ecumenical  Council  to  Rome;  it  assembled  there  on 
April  19, 1612,  witii  a  very  Bmall  attendanee  oompoeed  entirely  of  Italiea 
prelatee.  The  Spatdaida  aleo  showed  an  interaat  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, as  is  proved  by  the  noteworthy  anonymous  Brevis  Memona^ 
publisher!  by  Ddllinger;  but  they  took  no  part  in  the  Council.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  Lateranense  V  a  controversy  had  arisen  on  the  powers 
within  the  scope  of  Councils,  The  Milanese  jurist  Decius  had  upheld 
tlie  ilde  of  the  Fiaaa  Couneil,  eo  bad  the  anonynume  antiior  of  the 
Siattts  Romam  ImperUf  published  in  NardouiTi,  and  Zaccaria  Feneni  of 
Vicenza ;  the  chief  disputant  on  the  aide  of  the  Curia  waa  Xomniaao  de 
Vio  (Cajetan). 

It  was  a  good  omen  for  the  Council  that  the  best  and  most  pious 
man  of  intdfeiBt  then  in  Rome  made  the  opming  speech.  A^dius  of 
Viterbo  as  Principal  of  the  Augustlnian  Older  had  worked  energetioally 

at  the  reform  of  his  own  Order  ever  since  1508.    Berobo  and  Sadoleto 

praised  his  intellect  Rnd  his  Innminnr,  nnd  the  latter  wrote  to  the  former 
that,  though  humanity  and  the  artes  humanitaiis  hnd  In  en  lost  to  man- 
kind, yet  Aegidius  alone  and  unaided  could  have  re^itored  them  to  u& 
In  his  opening  speech  Aegidius  uttered  some  earnest  troths  and  deep 
tbou^t^  He  touched  on  the  real  source  of  decadence  in  the  Chuieb, 
when,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  Dante^s  words  about  the  donation  of 
Constflntine,  he  said,  Ita  fenru'  post  ConMnvf'mi  tempora^  quae  ut  8(xcri8 
in  rebtis  muitum  adiecerc  spiciuioru  et  onramenii^  ita  mnnim  ft  vttin' 
teveritatem  non  parum  eneroarunt ;  quoties  a  Synodis  hadendis  cesmtwn 

Unfortunately  the  Council  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  nUeh  might 

have  been  based  on  this  inaugural  addres*^.  WTien  Leo  X  opened  the 
sixth  sitting  (April  ^27, 1513)  the  assembly  numlxjred,  be-sides  22  cardinals 
and  91  abbots,  only  62  bishops.  Bi&hop  Simon,  of  Modena,  appealed  to 
the  pHlataa  to  begin  by  refenning  themsdves.  At  the  seventh  sitting 
the  preadier,  Rio,  revived  the  theory  of  the  two  awordi.  On  Oeoember  19, 
151d,  France  was  officially  represented,  and  at  the  eighth  sitting  the 
Council  conde!!>ned  the  here*^ie«;  taken  from  the  Arabs  concerning  the 
human  soui,  wlacli  wa.s  explained  as  humani  corporui  Jomia.  Iliese  had 
already  been  denounced  at  Vienne.  Then  the  Uieologians  were  called  on 
to  prune  "the  infected  roots  of  philosophy  and  poetry ."^  PhiloMpben 
were  to  uphold  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Bergamo 
and  Cardinal  Cajetan  opposed  this  measure;  the  first  did  not  wish 
restrictions  to  be  imposed  on  philosophers  and  theologians,  the  second 
did  not  agree  that  philosophers  should  be  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
truth  of  the  Faith,  since  in  this  way  a  confusion  might  ari&e  between 
theology  and  philosophy,  which  would  daoMge  the  freedom  of  philosophy. 
At  the  ninth  sitting  the  euxialist,  Antonio  Puoci,  spoke  on  relbnn,  and 
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said  that  the  clergy  had  fallen  away  from  love;  that  the  tyranny  of 
inordinate  desiro  liad  lakon  its  plncc  ;  thnt  their  lives  were  in  opposition 
to  the  teaching  and  canons  of  the  Church.  ITie  bull  of  reformaticiii 
published  after  this,  Supemae  dupimtionu  arbitriOf  was  concerned 
with  the  highor  appointments  in  the  Church,  election^  poatuUtioM» 
proTMMiii*  the  deposing  and  traodatioa  of  prelates,  eammendami,  onioni, 
dispensations,  reservations ;  with  Gudinds  and  the  Ciuia ;  reform  in  tihe 
life  of  priests  and  laity ;  the  incomes  and  immunities  of  clerics ;  the  wide 
spread  of  superstition  and  false  Christianity.  The  reform  of  the  Calendar 
was  also  del>at(  d,  but  at  the  tenth  sitting  (May,  1515)  proved  still 
uuripe  for  discu^ou ;  tlie  sitting  was  then  devoted  to  the  contentions 
ef  the  biahopi  and  the  r^golar  eleigy ;  reaoluttrnwerepasnd  oonceming 
money-lenden ;  and  Leo^  boU  pointed  out  the  duty  of  furthering  bene- 
ficial modem  institutions.  Of  great  interest  is  the  bull  ooiMeming  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  books:  it  attribntf^  the  invpntion  of  printing 
to  the  ftivour  of  Heaven,  but  adds  that  whixt  ^^  its  made  for  the  glory  of 
God  ought  not  to  be  used  against  Him,  for  which  reason  all  new  books 
wtn  to  oe  iuli|ceted  to  the  eenaonhm  of  tlie  Biahqia  and  Liqnlriton. 

Thm  eteventfa  fitting  waaoecupied  witb  the  oomplahits  of  the  Bishops 
against  the  Regulars,  whom  Aegidius  of  Viterbo  defended  (December  19» 
1516).  It  vTRs  declared  imla'i\fiil  to  foretell  coming  misfortnne<!  from 
the  pulpit  with  any  reference  to  a  definite  date;  this  wa,s  probahly  a 
retarded  censure  on  Savonarola.  The  bull  Pcutor  Aetemus  was  issued, 
whidi  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Leo  declared 
it  traD  and  void,  and  oonfinned  tiw  dedsioa  of  the  bull  Unam  Samiam 
issued  by  Boniface  VIII,  that  all  Christians  are  subject  to  the  Pope. 
At  this  point  the  ordinances  for  the  clergy  and  their  privileges  were 
read.  At  the  twelfth  sittinp^  Giovanni  Frflnce<M?o  Pico  della  Mirandola 
presented  his  Gratia  de  Reformandls  MarihiM  to  the  Pope.  In  it  he 
announces  to  Leo  that  should  the  Pope  delay  healing  the  wounds  of 
aociety,  He  wboae  lepreaentatiye  the  Pope  was  would  out  off  the 
MRUpted  membeia  with  fire  and  sword,  and  scatter  them  abroad,  aending 
a  temUe  judgment  on  the  Church.  Christ,  he  said,  had  cast  out  the 
doves  and  pigeons  that  were  sold  in  the  Temple;  why  should  not  Leo 
exile  the  worshippers  of  the  many  Golden  Calves,  who  had  not  only 
a  place,  but  a  place  of  command  in  Home?  This  again  was  a  remi- 
of  SavooarobilK  sennooii  Pico  had  eonatitnted  himself  lua 
biographer  and  apologist  It  was  ttrange  thai  the  flaming  word*  of  the 
prophet  should  rise  onoe  more  from  the  grave  at  the  moment  when 
their  terrible  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  Germany 

On  March  16,  1517,  the  Council  closed  with  its  tweilth  sitting.  It 
had  made  many  uselui  orders,  and  shown  good  intentions  to  abolish 
various  abosei.  But  the  oanying  out  of  the  contemplated  reforms  of 
the  Curia  waa  entirely  nc|^ected.  ,T1ie  Council  was  finmi  fiM  Ju  Jaat 
a^dead  letter.  and»  evsn  had  it. gained  effect  to^AU  xaQhttiQiia^.the. 
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^tiwtrophe  in  the  north  would  not  have  been  averted.    For  there  an 
inward  alienation  from  liome  had  long  been  going  on,  ever  since  the 
daj*  of  Ludwig  the  B«variaii ;  little  was  needed  to  umIdb  H  extemallj 
aiw  an  aficomplished  iacL  Ndthcr  Leo      hla  LategMi  Cotmcil  KaH 
slightest  conception  of  this  «t^tf     ft^nir*  pnrth  nf  \ha  A1p«: 

The  government  of  tlie  Church  wa?  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  Ttnlinns; 
the  Curia  couid  count  scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  Geruians  or 
EngUsh  in  their  number.  Terrible  retribution  was  at  hand.  Leo  X 
had  seen  no  trace  of  the  coming  religious  crisis,  although  ite  fbrenmnen 
Iteudilin  and  Eiaimuab  Wimphclii^  and  Hiitten»  and  the  appeazanee  of 
OftKi0vru»  finnm  Epistolae  might  well  have  opened  his  eyes.  His 
announcement  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fei-ment  of  the  great  Absolution 
for  the  benefit  of  St  Peter's  was  a  stupcndou'?  miscftlrnlatton,  due  to 
the  tlioughtless  and  contemptuous  treatment  vouchsafed  to  German 
affairs  in  Rome.  Instead  of  directing  his  most  serious  attention  to 
them  Leo  had  meantime  made  his  eovenant  with  Raods  I  at  Bologna 
(Deoemher,  1515),  on  which  followed  directly  the  Frendi  treaty  of  1616. 
At  Bologna  the  King  had  renounced  the  I^nagnaAicSanction,  in  return 
for  which  the  Pope  granted  him  the  right  of  nominfition  to  bishoprics, 
abbeys,. and  convenUiHl  priories.  It  whs  the  most  immonil  covenant 
that  Chui*ch  history  imd  iutherto  recorded,  foe.  the~  parties,  preaenterl 
each  other  with  things  that  did  not  belong  to  Uiem.  The  Rendl 
Chnrdi  fell  a  irictim  to  an  agreement  whidi  delimed  over  her  fieedom 
to  royal  despotism ;  in  return  Fhmcts  I  undertook  that  the  Pofiell 
family  should  rule  in  Florence,  and  as  a  pledge  of  tlic  treaty  gave  a 
French  Princess  to  the  Pope's  nephew  Lorenzo  in  marriajj^e. 

The  hour  in  which  this  compact  was  made  was  the  d;u  kest  in  Leo*s 
pQ^fcitot^f  North  of  the  Alps  this  act  undermined  all  confidence  , in 
him  or  in  his  ooosin  Clement  VIL  No  fbrther  refima  of  the  diardi 
was  expected  of  two  Popes  who  cared  more  for  their  d3masty  than  for 
the  welfare  of  Christendom.  The  short  interregnum  of  Adrian  VI  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  equal  to  tlie  task  of  carryinf^  ont  the  reformation. 
But  it  must  be  remembei^  that  in  iiis  reign  the  wm  thic^t  rf  prejientaLive 
of  the  Church's  conscience  during  the  Medicean  era  came  forward  once 
more  with  a  plea  for  reform.  The  great  dbeument,  hid  hefore  ^  Pbpe 
at  his  command,  hy  Aegidins  ctf  Viterbo^  revealed  the  disease,  mhen  it 
pointed  to  the  misuse  of  papal  power  as  the  cause  of  all  the  harm,  and 
demanded  a  limitation  t(i  thr  absolutism  of  the  Hentl  of  the  Church. 
This  tallied  with  the  Popes  ideas,  and  the  celebrated  i:>trt;(  tion  issued 
to  the  Nuncio  Chier^ato  (152^^),  which  annoimced  that  the  disease  had 
eome  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the  Pope  to  the  prelates,  and 
ooofossed,  We  have  all  simud,  and  there  is  not  one  that  doeth  good.^ 

Alessandro  Famese  came  forth  from  the  Conclave  of  1534  on 
October  1^  as  Paul  UI.  A  pupil  of  Pomponio  Leto,  and  at  the  age  of 
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brenty-fire,  in  1493,  invested  with  the  purple  by  AJexan(^er  VI,  he  had 
taken  part  in  all  phases  of  the  humanistic  movement,  and  shared  its 
glories  azKi  its  sios.  Now  the  sky  had  become  overcast,  but  a  clear 
gleam  from  the  best  time  of  the  BeDaiHum  ttOl  kj  over  him» 
though  his  pontificate  was  to  witness  the  inroad  of  LuthevMdtiii  on 
Italy,  the  appeennoe  of  the  doctrine  of  justificat  ion  by  fiuth,  and  aa 
the  other  hand  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Ji^sus  (September  3, 
1539),  the  convocation  of  the  lon;^  wishcd-for  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Trent  (1M2J^  and  also  the  reorganisation  of  the  Inquisition 
(1541). 

Tbe  kit  Fbpe  of  fhe  EenMwwwce,  as  we  nniat  «dl  Fannee,  kit  aa 
the  Isjglitcst  memoiy  of  !ua  veign  the  reooid  of  aa  effort,  which  profcd 
frnitless,  to  unite  the  last  and  noblest  supporters  of  the  Renaissance 

who  still  survivefl  in  the  serviee  of  the  Clinrch,  for  an  attempt  at 
reformation.  Tliis  is  ccU^brated  ns  the  ConsuJtmn  ddcctoruni  Cardina- 
Uum  et  aiiorum  prdaiorum  de  cmendanda  £kdesia,  and  httass  the  sigua- 
tmn  ai  GootariJUy  Gaiaflk,  Saddeto,  Baginald  Pok^  Federigo  Fregoso, 
Gtberti,  and  CSocteae.  Contariiu  mufi  be  acknowkdged  to  have  been 
the  real  soul  of  the  movement,  .^hich  aimed  at  an  inward  reconciliation 
with  the  German  partv  of  reform.  >\I1  these  ideas  had  root  in  the 
conception  represented  bv  the  scheme  of  Julius  II.  The  qreater  number 
of  those  who  worked  at  the  ConnUtum  of  1533  roust  be  i-egarded  as  the 
last  direct  bcdn  of  this  great  inheritance.  The  Religious  Conference  of 
Ratiabon  in  1541  fonns  the  eriaia  in  tiie  history  of  thk  mofemcnt:  it 
«ai  wnAed^  not,  as  Reuroont  states,  by  the  incompatibility  of  the 
principle  of  subjective  opinion  with  that  of  authority,  but  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more  so,  by  the  private  aims  of  Bavaria  and  France.  So 
ended  the  movement  towards  reconciliation,  and  another  came  into  force 
and  obtained  aok  dominion.  This  regarded  the  most  marked  opposition 
to  FroteaUutism  aa  the  aakation  of  tlie  Ghnnli,  and  to  eombat  it 
mmmoned  not  only  the  eoanteMefinniatum  of  the  TVidMmcaiy  hot 
efoy  means  in  its  power,  even  the  extremest  measures  of  material 
force,  to  its  assistance.  The  representatives  of  the  conciliatory  reform 
movement,  Contarini,  Sadoleto,  Tole,  Morone,  became  suspect  and, 
despite  their  dignity  of  Cardinal,  were  subject  to  persecution.  Even 
none  kdiea  Iflce  Vittoria  Cdonna  and  Giulia  Gonzaga  were  not  secure 
from  thk  awpicion  and  peraecotion. 

Paul  IV  (1555-9)  and  Pius  V  (liS06-7»)  eairfed  out  the  Coantar- 
Reformation  in  Italy.  While  the  pagan  dements  of  humanism  merged 
in  the  Antitrinitarian  and  Socinian  sects,  the  Inquisition  was  stamping 
out  the  scda  Jidts  beHuf,  but  ii*?  terrorism  at  tl»e  same  time  cTu.shed 
culture  and  intellectual  life  out  of  Italy.  The  dty  of  Rome  recovered 
ftamtheSackof  IW;  hot  fiom  the  rain  wrought  by  Canfia,  the  nation, 
or  at  any  rate  Papal  Rome,  never  recovered.  Whatever  intellectoaljife 
•titt  wydned  waa  feeeed  in  the  daya  of  Piml  UI  to  afaiink  more  and 
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more  from  publicity.  The  sonnets  which  Vittoria  Cdlonna  and  Michel- 
angelo exchanged,  the  convene  these  two  great  minds  held  in  the 
q/adKXk  of  the  Vilk  Coloniia,  of  which  Francewo  «i*OUaoda  ha*  left  us 
an  acooimt,  were  the  last  flickoiiigii  of  a  iplrit  whidi  had  onee  controUed 
m.tiA  eniicfaed  the  Bfiwiiwaiifp- 

A\Tmt  comparisons  must  have  forced  themselves  on  Michelangelo  as 
all  the  events  since  the  days  of  Lonn/o  il  Maj^jifico,  his  first  patron, 
whom  he  never  forgot,  passed  in  review  before  his  great  and  lonely 
spirit,  now  sunk  in  gloom.  We  know  fimm  Condivi  that  the  impressions 
Boonarotte  had  received  in  his  youth  eufdaed  a  renewed  power  over 
his  old  age.  Dante  and  Savonarola  were  once  his  leaders,  they  had 
never  entirely  forsaken  him.  Now  the  favole  dd  mondo,  as  his  last 
poems  bear  witnc^^,  fell  entirely  into  the  backgroimd  before  the  earnest 
thoughts  that  had  once  filled  bis  mind  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  in 
San  Marco.  His  Gitidizio  Umoenak  sums  up  the  account  for  his  whole 
cxislenoe,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  terril^  redtoniag,  made  in 
the  spirit  of  Dante,  with  his  own  nation  and  its  rulers.  All  that  Italy 
might  have  become,  had  she  followed  the  dictates  of  Dante  and  Savonarola, 
floated  before  his  eyes  as  his  brash  rifated  that  Judge  of  all  the  world 
whose  curse  falls  on  those  that  have  exiled  and  murdered  His  prophets. 
Delected  the  Chiux:h,  and  bartered  away  the  fir^om  of  the  nation.  His 
Lak  Judgment  was  painted  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope^  Riul  HI  ean 
scarcely  have  guessed  how  Ihe  artist  was  searching  into  the  consciences 
of  that  whole  generation,  which  was  called  to  execute  what  Julius 
had  bidden  Raffacllc  and  Michelangelo  depict  for  all  Christendom,  and 
which  had  ignored  and  n^lccted  its  high  office. 

Since  1641  the  Schism  was  an  accomplished  fact,  a  misfortune  alike 
tat  North  and  South.  The  defection  of  the  Gennanic  world  deprived 
the  Cathdic  CShurch  of  an  dement  to  which  the  future  belonged  after 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Latin  races.  Perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune  lay 
find  still  lies,  as  Newman  has  said,  in  the  fact  that  the  Latm  races 
never  realised,  and  do  not  even  yet  realise,  what  tliey  have  lost  in  the 
Germanic  races.  FVom  the  time  of  Paul  III,  and  still  more  from  that 
of  Bud  IV  anwardsi  the  old  Gatholidsm  dianges  faito  an  Italianism 
which  adopts  more  and  mora  the  forms  of  the  Roman  CSorialism.  Hie 
idea  of  Catholicity,  once  so  comprehensive,  was  sirt!;inix  more  and  morv 
into  a  one-sided,  often  despotic  insistence  on  unity,  rendered  almost 
inevitable  by  the  continual  struggle  with  opponents.  And  this  was  due, 
not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  to  her  practice.  Bomaaism 
alone  eooU  no  longer  carry  out  a  scheme  sudi  as  that  of  which  Julius  H 
had  drefuned.  It  is  now  clear  to  all  minds  what  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  forces  the  schism  had  drawn  awav ;  this  is  manifest  even  in 
the  fate  of  Italv.  Tlie  last  remnant  of  Itahiin  idralism  took  refuge  in 
the  idea  of  national  unity  and  freedoin  which  iiad  been  sliadowed  forth 
in  the  policy  of  Aleiander  VI  and  Julius  II,  and  which  lifaehiavdii  had 
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written  on  the  last  wonded ol  ptge  of  his  Principe  as  tlie  guiding  principle 
fat  tlw  fiibire.  Tliit  vufoo  it  was  whkh  xoie  dimlj  in  Orateli  mind; 
far  ifi  sake  the  Italian  people  bad  foijgiven  Uie  nna  of  tiw  Boigia  and  of 
deUa  Kovere ;  it  had  appeared  to  MachiavelH  as  the  hi^best  oS  aims ; 

af^er  nnoflicr  three  hundred  years  of  spiritual  and  temporal  def^pnti^nn  it 
burst  forth  onct'  mnrp  in  the  minr^'?  nf  Rosmini,  Cesare  Balbo,  Gioberti, 
and  Cavour,  and  roused  the  dishonoured  soul  of  the  nation. 
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OHAPTEB  IL 

HABSBUBG  AND  VALOIS  (I> 

Thb  secular  struggle  between  the  Houaes  of  JBurgundj  and  Valoii 
veadies  a  new  stage  in  the  en  of  the  Reformatioii.  Hie  murder  of  tha 
Duke  of  Oxkana  in  the  streets  of  Fteis  in  1407  involTed  at  fifst  only  a 

junior  branch  of  Fkendi  royal  House  in  the  blood  feud  with  Burgundy. 
The  alliance  of  Oilenns  and  Armagnac  in  1410,  and  of  both  A^-ith 
Charles  the  Daupliin  in  I^IS,  swept  in  tlie  senioi  branch,  and  led  to  the 
retributive  murdier  of  John  of  Burgundy  at  Montereau  in  1419.  Steadily 
the  area  of  infection  widens.  A  relentless  Aie  dominates  aU  the  eaily 
years  of  Philip  the  Good,  and  then,  laid  for  a  whfle  to  sleep  at  Anas 
(1435),  reappears  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Not  qnly  political 
and  national  aims,  but  an  hereditary  dvnastic  hatred  might  have  inspired 
Louis  XI  in  his  campaigns  of  war  and  intrigut  until  the  crushing  blow 
at  Nancy.  The  grandson  of  Charles  the  Bold,  i'hilip  the  Fair,  seemed, 
in  his  jealousy  of  Ferdinand  and  hn  defoUon  to  tha  Inteicstt  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  have  fozgotten  the  saeestnl  fend.  But  his  son  and 
heir,  whom  we  know  best  as  Charles  the  Fifth,  inherited,  together  with 
the  inconsequent  rivalries  of  Maximilian,  and  the  more  enflurin«T  and 
successful  antagonism  of  Ferdinand,  the  old  Burgundian  duty  of  revenge. 
Thus  the  chronic  hostility  betw^n  the  Kings  of  Valois-Angouleme  and 
the  united  line  of  Burgundy,  Austria,  Osstil^  and  Aragon  haa  a  dramatic 
toudi  of  predestined  doom,  whieh  might  find  a  fitting  eounterpart  in  a 
None  Si^  or  the  Iifibelangenlied. 

But  cn^.iter  forces  than  hereditary  bate  drove  Europe  to  the  gulf  in 
which  the  joy  of  the  Renaissance  was  for  ever  extinguished.  ITie  terri- 
torial consolidation  of  the  previous  age  in  £unn)e,  though  striking,  had 
ben  incomplete.  The  union  of  the  Aendi  and  %ianhli  kingdoms  had 
gone  oo  natural  lines.  But  Italy  had  been  less  fortunate.  At  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  her  fate  wai>  still  uncertain.  The  Spaniards  stood  firm  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  the  French  seemed  to  stand  secure  in  Milan.  Venice 
had  withstood  the  shock  oi'  united  Europe.  Florence  seemed  strengthened 
by  the  personal  protectiuu  of  the  Holy  Father.  But  so  long  as  two 
rivil  foreign  Powers  hdd  €btar  ground  in  Italy,  consolidation  had  gone 
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too  fieff  or  not  far  enough.  Italy  must  be  either  Italian  or  SpaniRh  or 
French.  The  ecjuilibrium  was  unstabk*  No  amicable  arrangement  could 
permanenLly  preserve  the  siatujs  quo.    The  issue  could  only  be  solved  by 

the  wtntnuncnt  of  «nnii 

In  Germuij  the  eve  was  differoit.  11k9»  etmaolidAtion  aecned  to 
be  out  of  the  quvtioiL    Neither  the  prepondomioe  of  any  single  Power, 

nor  that  of  any  combination  of  Power?i,  held  out  hopes  of  succc5sfti1  con- 
quest. And  the  German  nation,  inurod  to  nrrns,  could  otfier  a  very  different 
resistance  to  that  which  any  of  the  Italian  States  could  maintain.  Thus 
tiie  history  of  Europe  in  this  period  fidb  into  two  wdl  marked  sections. 
The  Teutonic  lendi  work  out  their  own  dereloproent  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  leligioue  thoi^t,  unafiRected  as  a  whole  by  the  competition 
for  supremacy  in  Europe.  They  had  their  own  dangers  firom  the  Turk 
and  in  civil  strife.  But  the  stnigc^le,  ftlthont,'h  ostensibly  between  the 
Emporor  and  the  King  of  France,  v,a.<  in  reality  Ix^twecn  Spain  and 
Frauce  for  hegemony  in  western  J^urope,  supremacy  ui  Italy.  The 
struggle  was  dynastic,  but  dynevfcici  eie  the  thieidi  ebottt  whidi  aetioDt 

At  the  outset  the  forces  were  not  ill-matdied.  On  the  deaUi 
of  Fcrtlinnnd  in  lolO  the  Archduke  Charles  succeeded  by  hereditary 
right  to  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragoii  and  their  dependencies,  to 
the  kingdoms  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to  the  Franche-Conit^  of  Burgundy, 
and  to  the  prorinoee  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian 
in  1519y  he  edded  to  these  the  Hehabiufg  inheritMiee  m  eestem  Europe, 
idiicii  he  wisdy  icslgiied  before  long  to  his  brother  IMuiend.  For 
soldiers  he  coidd  rely  on  his  Spanish  dominions,  on  the  regular  forces 
OT^nised  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  Netherhinds,  on  t]ie  less  trust- 
worthy levies  of  Germany  and  Italy  The  Netherlands  and  bpain  gave 
him  a  considerable  revenue,  which  exceeded  in  gross  the  revenue  of  the 
JPtmch  "King,  but  was  not  equally  avaiUUe  for  oonunon  dynastic  pur- 
poses, owing  to  the  di£Beulty  of  exporting  and  transporting  treesure,  and 
the  cogent  noccsdties  of  interael  govemmatt  l!he  SieiSes  might  pay 
for  their  own  government,  and  provide  an  occasional  supplement,  but 
the  resources  of  these  king  loiiiH  tiardly  compensate<l  for  the  needs  of 
their  defence.  The  maritime  resources  of  Spain  were  cou&iderable,  but 
ill-organised  and  therefore  not  readily  Available. 

IVench  King  on  the  other  hand,  though  his  donumons  were  kss 
extensive,  had  manifest  advantages  both  for  attack  and  defence.  His 
territory  was  compact,  and  almost  all  capacity  for  intbmal  r^istancs  had 
been  crushed  out  by  the  vigorous  policy  of  I^uis  XI  and  Anne  of 
Ikanjeu,  His  subjects  were  rich  and  tlourishing,  and  far  more  indus- 
trious than  those  of  Spain.  All  their  resources  were  absolutely  at  his 
eontraL  Even  the  dogj  oonld  be  relied  npon  lor  am|de  snbsiJiss. 
Wm  financial  system  was  superior  to  that  of  aaj  other  existing  State. 
He  eoald  make  suob  laws  and  impose  sodi  tams  as  suited  hie  sovireign 
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pleasure.  Since  the  Concordat  of  1616  all  important  clrricftl  patronage 
was  in  his  hands;  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  revenues  served  him  as  a 
convenient  means  for  rewarding  ministers,  and  attaching  tu  himself  the 
great  fiuniliei  whoie  cidett  me  greedy  of  spiritual  pramotion.  His 
cavaliy  and  artiUerf  were  excellent  and  well  organised.  His  in&ntiy 
had  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  developed,  but  his  resources  permitted 
hira  to  engage  mercenaries,  and  German*?*  rtrul  Swish  were  still  rpady  to 
serve  the  highest  bidder.  In  defenre  he  could  fight  upon  interior 
lines.  For  attack  he  had  a  ready  road  to  Italy  through  the  friendly 
territories  of  Savoy.  The  possession  of  Milan  secured  to  him  the 
mariiiine  power  of  Genoa,  a  veiy  valuable  addition  to  his  own. 

In  character  the  two  potentates  were  leas  equally  matched.  Vnacu 
was  bold,  and  vigorous  upon  occasion,  but  inconsequent  in  action ;  his 
choice  of  men  was  directed  by  favouritism ;  his  attention  was  diverted 
from  business  by  the  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  ]>lea.surp,  the  more  as  well 
as  tiie  less  reilued.  His  extravagance  was  sucii  as  to  hamper  his  public 
actiTity.  To  the  bnt  he  vmet  showed  any  increasing  sense  of  royal 
rei^XMisibiltty,  and  preserved  in  prematiue  dd  age  the  frivolous  and 
vicious  habits  of  his  youth. 

At  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Charles  was  still  a  boy,  anrl,  until  the 
death  of  Guillaume  de  Croy,  Sire  de  Clii^vita  (1521 ),  his  own  individuality 
did  not  make  itself  clearly  felt.  Chivvies,  his  old  tutor,  now  his  principal 
minister,  dominated  his  action.  Yet  at  the  election  to  the  Empire  it 
was  his  own  pertinacity  that  secured  for  him  the  victory  when  others 
would  have  been  content  to  obtain  the  prize  for  his  brother  Fevdtiuuid. 
Huroughout  his  life  this  pre-eminent  trait  of  manly  perseverance  marks 
him  with  a  certain  stamp  of  crentness.  Slow  in  action,  deliberate  in 
council  to  the  point  of  irresolution,  he  yet  pursued  his  ends  with 
uiiiailing  obstinacy  until  by  sheer  endurance  he  prevailed.  Extreme 
tenodty  in  the  meintenanoe  of  his  just  rights,  moderation  In  victory, 
and  abstinenoe  from  all  chimerical  enterprise,  are  the  other  qualities  to 
which  he  owes  sudi  saeeem  as  he  obtained.  Fortune  served  him  well  on 
more  than  one  conspicuous  occasion ;  but  he  meriti>fl  her  favours  by 
indefatigable  patience ;  and  he  never  made  on  her  exorbikmt  deniands. 
Of  his  two  grandfathers  he  resembles  Ferdinand  far  more  tlian  Maxi- 
milian. In  tim  eowse  of  his  career  these  chanketecttticB  were  developed 
and  became  more  notable;  unlike  his  rival  he  leamt  from  life;  bnt  from 
his  youth  he  vras  serious,  persistent,  sober.  In  his  choice  of  ministers 
and  judgment  of  Snen  he  showed  himself  greatly  superior  to  Francis. 
He  was  well  served  throui:;hout  his  life;  and  never  allowed  a  minister  to 
become  his  master.  Unsympathetic,  imimaginative,  he  lacked  the  en- 
dearing graces  of  a  popular  sovereign ;  he  lacked  the  gifts  that  achieve 
greatness.  But,  bom  to  greatness,  he  maintained  unimpaired  tiw 
heritage  he  had  received;  and,  at  whatever  price  of  personal  and 
national  eKhaustion,  he  Isft  the  House  of  HahebiBg  greater  than  he 
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had  found  it.  When  \vc  considi  r  Lnr  ineluctable  bunleii  of  his  several 
and  discrete  realms,  tlie  perplexing  and  oiultifariouB  dangers  tu  which 
he  WM  exposed,  the  mere  mechanioal  frietioii  oecarioiied  by  distance  and 
boundaries  and  intervening  hostile  lands,  the  inefficient  otganisatioii,  po- 
litieal,  finanda],  and  militaiy*  of  his  countries  at  that  time,  the  obetacles 
opposed  bv  institutions  nrimrdingf  extinct  and  impossible  local  privilege,  the 
world-shaking  problems  which  broke  up  all  previous  settled  order,  then 
the  conscientious  sincenty  with  which  he  addressed  his  mediocre  talents 
to  the  allotted  work  must  eam  for  lum  at  least  a  place  in  our  esteem. 

On  neither  side  was  the  struggle  for  world-empire.  Cfaailea  would 
have  been  content  to  recover  Milan  in  self-defence,  and  the  duchy  of 
Bu^g^Indy  as  his  hereditar)'  and  iiulefeasible  right.  France  had  good 
grounds  for  clniming  Milan  and  Naples.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Francis  would  liave  been  as  moderate  after  victory  as  Charles. 

The  struggle  can  be  considered  apart  from  developments  in  Germany. 
But  it  has  its  leaction  on  Gennan  fortunes.  Had  Ghaiks  not  heoi 
hampered  throughout  his  career  by  the  contest  with  Vnam  he  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  temporise  with  the  Reforming  movement  until 
it  was  too  late  for  effective  action.  The  Most  Christian  King  was  an 
unconscious  ally  of  Luther,  as  lie  was  a  deliberate  ally  of  the  Turk. 
Immediately  the  conflict  concerned  the  fate  of  Italy.  Indirectly  it 
weakened  the  icnatance  of  £urope  to  the  Reformed  cfiinioiM^  and  to  the 
Muslim  in  Eastern  Europe  and  tiie  Mediterranean. 

After  Marignano  (1515)  and  the  Peace  of  Noyon  (1516),  which  pro- 
fessed to  shelve  all  outstanding  questions  and  secure  |X!rpetual  friendship 
between  Spain  and  France,  Europe  iiad  peace  for  a  while.  It  was 
arranged  at  Noyon  that  Charles  should  take  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  IVanea,  to  wife,  and  that  the  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
should  go  with  her.  Until  this  babe-in*arms  should  become  his  wife, 
Charles  was  to  pay  lOOyOOO  crowns  a  year  as  rent  for  Naples,  and  50,000 
until  she  bore  him  a  son.  If  Ix)uise  died,  some  daughter  of  a  later  birth 
was  to  be  substituted  as  his  affianced  bride,  and  this  clause  actually  took 
^ect.  Charles  promised  satisfaction  with  regard  to  Spanish  Navarre, 
conquered  by  Ferdinand  in  1512 ;  perhaps  he  even  secretly  engaged  him- 
self to  xestore  It  to  Galiiarine^  Hs  lawfiil  Queen,  within  six  months.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  under  the  influence  of  Flemish  ooonsellors,  who 
had  surrounflf  d  Charles,  since  he  had  taken  up  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  inspired  by  a  desii-e  for  peace 
with  France  in  interests  exclusively  13urgundian.  But  it  had  also  its 
value  for  Spun,  for  it  gave  Charles  a  breathing  space  in  whidi  to  settle 
the  aAirs  of  his  new  kingdoma  Maximilian,  now  In  isolation,  was 
forced  to  come  to  terms  wiUi  Fkanoe  and  Venice,  and  surrender  Verona; 
and  peace  was  secured  in  Italy  for  a  while.  At  a  subse<]uent  conference 
at  Cambray  in  1517  the  partition  of  Italy  between  Uabsbuig  and  Valois 
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waa  discusst-d,  but  nothing  was  definitely  settleil.  English  diplomatists 
looked  on  askance  at  the  apparent  reconciliation,  but  their  hopes  of 
fidiing  in  trauUcd  mien        toon  leviveiL 

Charles  otiliMd  llie  nipite  for  Mt  to  Spain  in  1617.  mOe 
here  he  was  not  only  occupied  with  f  lic  troublesome  affairs  of  his  new 
]<inp;ir?om^,  but  witli  tbe  question  of  the  Empire.  Maximilian,  who, 
although  not  yet  sixty  years  of  age,  was  worn  out  by  his  tumultuous 
life,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  Iiis  grandson.  At  the  Diet 
of  Augsbuig,  1518,  he  received  the  promise  of  the  Electora  of  Blain^ 
CologD^  tbe  Palatinate^  Bfandenbing,  and  Bohemia  fat  tiia  deetion  of 
Chailet  as  Roman  King.  The  French  King  was  already  hi  the  field,  but 
the  promises  and  influence  of  Maximilian,  and  the  money  which  Charles 
was  able  to  siipplv,  overlwre  for  the  moment  this  powerful  antai^onism. 
On  the  rcc(  ipt  of  this  news  Pope  l^eo  X,  who  had  ahcadv  been 
attracted  tu  the  side  of  France,  was  seriously  alamied.  Tiie  union  of 
tiie  imperial  power  witii  tlie  throne  of  Naples  waa  conttaiy  to  the  tune- 
honoured  dociriafls  of  papal  policy.  Hiflnceforward  ha  dedarad  hieasdl 
more  openly  a  mipportcr  of  the  French  dairos.  Meanwhiky  if  Chariea 
was  to  be  elected  l^efore  l\fR\irni1  inn's  death,  tlie  latter  must  first  rweive 
from  the  Pope  tlie  imperial  crown.  This  Leo  refused  to  facilitate.  In 
all  this  the  Pope  showed  himself  as  ever  more  mindful  of  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  Roman  See  and  of  his  own  dynastic  profit,  than  of  the 
good  of  Europe  or  religion.  Botli  in  thecomiqgstrug^ewithTictoriooa 
Islam,  and  against  the  impending  religious  danger,  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Charles  was  of  &r  more  ^oe  than  the  support  of  f^nuwa.  But 
the  meaner  motives  prevailed. 

On  January  19,  1519,  Maximilian  died,  and  the  struggle  broke  out 
in  a  new  form.  The  promises  of  the  Electors  proved  to  be  of  no 
aoQonnt  AH  had  to  ha  dona  over  again.  Hie  leal  of  his  agents,  his 
more  abundant  supplies  of  ready  cash,  the  support  of  the  Pope^  at  fi|*t 
gave  Francis  the  advantage.  Troubles  broke  out  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  Tilings  looked  black  in  Spain.  Even  the  wise  Mar|^6u^t 
of  Savoy  lost  hope,  and  recommended  that  Fei'dinand  should  be  put 
forward  in  place  of  Charles.  Charles  showed  himself  more  resolute  and 
a  better  judge  of  the  situation.  He  had  friends  in  Grermanj,  G^mans, 
who  undetstood  German  politics  better  than  the  onissaries  of  FVancia. 
Ihe  influence  of  Engknd  on  either  mde  waa  discounted  by  Henry  VUI^ 
own  candidature.  German  opinion  was  decidedly  in  &vour  of  a  German 
election,  and  although  Charles  was  by  birth,  education,  and  sympathy  E 
Netherlander,  vet  the  interests  of  his  iiouse  iii  Germany  were  important, 
and  it  may  not  have  been  generally  known  how  little  German  were  his 
predilections.  The  great  house  of  Fugger  oame  coumgeously  to  his  aid 
and  advanced  no  less  than  500,000  florins.  Hie  i^vantage  of  this 
support  lay  not  only  in  the  sum  supplied,  but  in  the  preference  of  the 
Bleckofs  for  Aqgsbuig  biUs.  The  Elector  of  Mains  refused  to  accept 
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wxxj  paper  other  than  the  oblig^ritions  of  wrll-known  Grerman  merchants. 
At  the  criticnl  moment  Francis  couid  not  get  credit.  The  Swabian 
League  forbade  the  merchants  of  Augsbui^g  to  accept  his  bills.  He 
MdcKvound  in  Tain  to  raise  monej  in  Geiraa  and  in  Lyons. 

It  ia  needlei  to  pumie  the  liaae  intriguM  and  tcrgivmitlona  of  the 
aeyeral  Electoia.  The  Bleelor  of  Saxony  played  the  most  honouraUe 
part,  for  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  himself,  and  declined  all  personal 
grstificfttion.  The  Elector  of  Mainz  showed  himself  perhaps  the  most 
gTPidv  and  unfaithful,  lie  received  100,000  florins  frora  Charles  alone 
and  the  promise  of  a  pension  of  10,000,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
vat  not  regularly  paid.  Money  on  the  one  hand,  and  popular  prarae 
on  the  otbv  dedded  the  issue.  The  Bhfaflands^  where  the  poiMeriflai 
of  ibar  Electors  lay  and  where  the  election  was  to  take  place,  were 
enthusiastic  for  the  Habsburg  candidahirc.  It  was  here  that  the 
national  idea  was  strongest,  and  the  humanists  were  eloquent  in  their 
support  of  Maximihan's  grandson.  The  army  of  the  Swabian  League, 
undier  Fnnz  von  Sickingen,  the  great  German  cofndoitierty  was  ready 
to  net  on  bdialf  of  CSierka;  it  had  heen  recently  engaged  in  efieting 
the  Duke  Ulricfa  of  Wiirttenbeig  from  his  dominiona,  and  was  now 
secured  by  Charles  for  three  months  for  his  own  aemoe.  Here  aim 
money  had  ita  value.  Sickingen  and  the  Swabian  League  received 
171,000  florins.  At  the  end  the  Pope  gave  wav  and  witlidrew  his 
opposition.  On  June  1519,  the  Electors  at  Frankfort  voted 
unanunonily  for  the  dection  of  Oierlfft  !I3ie  eleetton  oort  hint 
860^000  florini. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  historians  to  exclaim  at  the  fruitless  waste  of 
energy  involved  in  this  e]e(  lomi  struggle,  and  to  point  out  that  Charles 
was  not  richer  or  more  powci  ful  rs  Emperor  than  he  was  before  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  his  obligations  and  anxieties  were  considerably 
increased.  But  so  long  as  prestige  plays  its  part  i|L  human  afiaiiv 
jong  a  reasonable  judgment  will  jtistify  the  ambition  of  Ghttrka.  He 
ma  stall  peifaape  id  the  youthful  frame  dT  mind  which  willingly  and 
ignorantly  courts  responsibility  and  faces  risks,  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  entered  on  hi«?  first  wnr  with  Francis,  saying,  "  Soon  he 
Moll  be  a  poor  King  or  I  ^Imll  ije  a  poor  Fniperor.'"  But  tlie  impenal 
Crown  was  in  some  sort  iiereditaiy  \\\  his  race.  Hud  he  pusiiianiumusiy 
rdbnd  it.  Ins  prestige  muit  have  soliered  aevefd^.  Aa  a  Gcnnan  prinoe 
he  oould  not  hraok  the  inlarfewnce  of  *  foreign  and  a  hostile  power  in 
tiie  affairs  of  Germany.  The  imperial  contest  was  inevitable,  and  was 
in  fact  the  peaceful  overture  to  another  contest,  eqimlly  inevitable,  and 
more  enduring,  waged  over  half  a  continent,  through  neai  ly  forty  years. 

War  was  in  fact  inevitable,  and  Charles  was  ill-prepared  to  meet  it. 
His  aftire  in  Spain  went  alowly,  and  it  was  not  until  May,  1520,  that 
Gharloi  waa  aUe  to  leil  Ihr  the  north,  leaving  open  revolt  at  Valencia, 
and  diioontent  in  his  other  dominions.  The  fortunate  iame  of  these 
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coniplicntions  has  bwn  related  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History. 
Diplomacy  had  already  paved  the  way  for  an  understtundii^  with 
Heniy  VIII,  wfaidi  toML  moni  pronbing  shape  at  Gisvdioc^  afiw  a 
virit  to  Henry  at  Bovw  and  Guitaliiiiy,  and  flia  fiunous  intervieir  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Francis  I  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Wolsey's 
skilful  diplomacy  had  brought  it  about  th.it  both  the  greatest  monarehs 
of  Europe  were  bidding  eagerly  fur  his  and  his  mnster''s  favour.  A 
pension  and  a  bishopric  for  the  Cardinal,  a  renewal  for  Ei^gland  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  were  the  preliminary  price.  At 
GfaveUnes  it  wai  agyceed  that  CShariM  and  YLeary  ihoiild  bava  the  tune 
friends  and  the  mow  enemiea;  and  that  neither  Power  should  conclude 
an  alliance  with  any  other  without  the  eouMit  of  both.  If  war  broke 
out  between  Charles  and  Francis,  Henry  was  to  act  against  the  aggressor. 
For  two  years  the  Rcreements  for  the  mnrriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the 
Bnglish  Princess  Mary,  and  of  Charles  with  Charlotte  the  daughter  of 
fVuds  (Louiie  having  died)  wefe  to  leoelve  no  fiuther  oonfirmatioiL 
Towards  tiie  end  of  this  period  another  meeting  was  to  take  place  at 
which  another  agveemoit  should  be  concluded.  Bach  Power  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  ambassador  at  the  Coui-t  of  the  other.  The  pnins 
taken  by  Wolsey  to  reassure  Francis  and  to  show  that  Henry  had  re- 
jected propositions  from  Charles  for  a  joint  attack  on  France  prove 
that  he  was  still  anxious  to  prevent  the  Roman  King  from  drawing 
neer  to  Ranee;  but^titie  nett  result  of  the  in^miewt  was  fa  gWftWPtee 
Charles  against  any  imi9ied|at9.j4hesioi)  of  ^ngjfllv^  to  h^.gxiil- 

Fortified  by  thb  belief,  and  leaving  his  aunt  Margaret  of  Savoy 
to  govern  the  Netherlands  with  extensive  powers,  Charles  proceeded 
to  his  coronation,  which  took  place  at  Aachen  on  October  23,  1520. 
Meanwhile  in  Castile  and  Valencia  the  troubles  continued,  until  the 
rising  of  the  Cbewiwrot  was  definitdj  crushed  at  the  battle  of  ^^Ualar, 
April  16811.  Gharies  was  thos  rdieved  from  one  of  his  wont 
anxieties,  though  the  condition  of  his  finances  was  so  bad  that  he  could 
only  look  with  alarrn  on  the  prospect  of  war.  All  his  Spanish  revenues 
were  pledfjed  and  noUiing  could  be  expected  from  that  source.  Still 
the  outbreak  of  war  was  delayed,  and  he  was  able  to  bring  the  Diet 
of  Worms  to  &  dose  before  any  decisive  step  was  needed.  And  more 
important  stiU,  in  the  eager  hunt  for  alliances  on  both  sides,  Charles 
proved  the  more  successful  On  May  S9,  16S1»  .A^seaeLaUianoB  had 
besn.  .CQncluded  on  his  behalf_  with  tihe  Pope. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  imperial  election  Leo  had  foreseen  the  con- 
se^^uences.  aini  had  turned  his  shallow  statecmft  to  the  task  of  considering 
what  could  be  got  for  the  Papal  See  and  his  own  family  from  the  im- 
pending war.  At  fint  he  had  mgsd  a  ptoupt  end  united  attack  tqpon 
Charles,  in  which  Fhmee^  Venics^  and  Kngland  were  to  join.  Tliism^^t 
well  have  succeeded  while  Charles  was  still  embroiled  in  Castile.  Tlien 
while  Mgotiatioos  with  Fiance  and  Bigland  flagged  and  each  Power  was 
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mannpinTir^  fnr  the  weather-gauge,  Leo  V>fmn  fo  ^ce  that  Frnnce  and 
Venice  couid  never  consent  to  hh  favourite  scheme  fnr  the  annexation 
of  Ferrara,  the  one  part  of  Julius'  design  which  jet  remained  un- 
executed. France  was  closely  linked  with  Alfonso  d*  Este,  and  Venice 
prefemd  him  as  a  adgbhour  to  the  Pope.  Hien  Lm  turned  to  Charfea, 
and  Charles  was  ready  to  promise  all  that  he  could  ask — Parma, 
Piacenza,  Ferrara,  imperial  protection  for  the  Medici,  the  restoration  of 
Francesco  Sforza  in  Milan  and  the  Adomi  in  Genoa,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  return  the  Pope  promised  the 
investiture  of  Naples,  and  a  defensive  alliance.  Leo  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  the  aUiaaee  ofiSmsive^  but  the  Emperor  mm  in  no  hatry 
far  war,  and  still  hoped  that  it  might  be  averted. 

The  alliance  with  Leo  was  valuable  to  Charles  for  the  resources, 
iTiaterird  and  spiritual,  which  the  Pope  and  the  Medici  controlled,  for 
the  protection  which  the  I'apal  States  afforded  against  attacks  on 
Naples  from  the  north,  and  for  the  access  they  gave  to  Lombardy 
from  the  south.  Still  mora  valuable  appealed  the  alliance  with 
England,  ea  securing  the  Netherlandi  against  a  joint  attack.  Wolsey 
at  fiist  was  anxious  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  or  arbitrator  between 
the  hostile  powers.  At  length  at  Bruges  the  agreement  was  reached 
or\  Anc^Mst  95.  Chi^vres  was  dead  (May  18,  1521),  nnd  Charles  took 
hiinsclf  the  leading  part  in  the>e  negotiations.  Charles  wan  to  marry 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  The  Emperor  and  King  entered 
the  most  solemn  alliance  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  pressnt 
posieasionsy  but  for  the  recoveiy  of  all  that  thejr  could  severally  claim. 
Tbe  Emperor,  who  was  meditating  a  visit  to  Spain,  was  to  visit 
England  on  thp  way.  War  was  to  be  openlv  declared  in  >farrh, 
1523.  r?ut  if  no  suspension  of  hostilities  carru;  about  between  Charles 
and  France,  the  declaration  of  war  was  to  take  place  on  the  occasion 
of  Charles*  visit  to  England.  All  llus  was  to  be  secured  by  the  most 
solemn  and  public  dedarations  within  four  monthsi 

The  treaty  of  alliance*  solemn  as  it  professed  to  be^  left  something 
to  be  desired.  Prance  was  already  effectively  at  war  with  Charles. 
Rob**rt  dp  la  Marck,  Lord  of  Bouillon  and  Sedan,  early  in  the  year 
had  in\  a(]ed  the  southern  Netherlands,  and  Duke  Charles  of  Gelders,  an 
old  ally  of  France  and  enemy  of  the  Burgimdian  rulers,  had  attacked  the 
north.  Henri  d*Albret  had  marched  into  NaTan«»  and  at  fint  had  met 
witii  connderable  success.  These  attacks  were  manifbstly  supported  1^ 
France,  and  Charles  could  therefore  daim  the  aid  of  England  by  virtue 
of  earlier  treaties  as  the  victim  of  unprovoked  ngprcssion.  But  for  the 
time  being  it  must  suffice  that  England  was  neutralised.  In  the  border 
warfare  which  succeeded  Charles  could  hold  his  own.  Sickingen  chastised 
the  Lord  of  Bouillon.  Henri  d''Albret  was  driven  ftom  Navarre  by  local 
leviesL  And  although  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netfaeriands  things  looked 
black  for  a  wbile^  though  Mendres  under  Bayard  held  out  against  attack 
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and  the  Emperor  himself  riske^l  a  stn  ious  deieat  near  Valenciennes,  though 
the  Admiral  Bonmvet  succeeded  in  occupying  FuenterrabiBy  the  most 
impoartant  pontum  on  the  iraaUm  Pyicnees,  «]1  mw  tmagmmM,  aad 
nmc  tiun  oompentated  by  tbe  ielmra  of  BfUan  od  November  19^  1581, 
by  the  joint  forces  of  the  E^npefor  and  the  Pope.  Lombardy  with 
the  eTcpption  of  a  few  fortresses  wa.s  easily  occupied,  and  in  the  north 
Toumay  capitulated.  After  these  astonishing  successes  the  death  of  Leo, 
<m  Deoembier  1,  came  as  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  imperial  hopes. 
Bot  his  aid  bad  done  ita  woric  His  support  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  prevcnlMg  tbe  Swiw  firam  aadsting  Fnnds  with  tbeir  fiiU  forae ; 
papal  ana  Flofentine  money  had  supplied  the  needs  of  the  joint  expedi- 
tion. In  return  he  received  before  his  death  the  ne«a  that  Pazma  and 
Fiacenza  had  been  recovered  for  tbe  Holy  See. 

The  ciiuipaiLTi  in  Lombardy  htul  been  conducted  by  Prospero  Ctjlnnna, 
in  command  ui  the  papal  and  imperial  forces,  among  which  were  16,iX>0 
Gennan  mftntiy,  brought  by  way  of  TrenL  Hie  fVencb  army  waa 
commanded  by  Odet  da  Foix,  Vkomta  da  Ijntne^  wbo  oa«d  hia  pontion 
to  his  sister's  favour  with  the  French  lOng*  Tbey  weie  joined  by  a 
considerable  contingent  from  V^enice.  ITie  Spnnish  troops  under  An- 
tonio de  I^vva  and  the  Marfpns  of  Pesaira  axnw  up  .sli>\vly  from  Naples; 
operations  began  badly;  no  plan  of  campaign  commanded  approval;  and 
imen  at  length  the  siege  of  Fanna  was  undertaken,  it  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  dimger  from  Ferran.  bi  Oetober,  bowaver,  on  thenewa  of  tbe 
^iptoach  of  a  body  of  S\riss,  whom  the  Pope  had  induced  to  serve  for 
the  protection  of  tiie  Holy  See,  Colonna  crossed  the  Po.  Giovanni  de* 
Medici  defeated  a  Venetian  force,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  suffered  a 
defeat.  I^^utiec  failed  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Colonna  with  the 
bwi^s.  There  were  now  Swiss  in  both  armies,  and  the  orders  of  the  Swiss 
Diet  came  to  botii  anuita  tbat  tbey  were  to  fetinn.  But  tbe  piqfMd  eon- 
tmgent  bdd  firm,  while  those  in  the  pay  of  the  French  deserted  in  great 
nnmbcn.  Colonna  forced  the  pamage  of  the  Adda,  md  Lautrec  retired 
on  Milan,  where  the  exact  ion??  and  repressive  men<?nres  of  the  French 
provoked  a  Ghibclline  risiug,  as  soon  m  thf  enemy  appeared  before  the 
walls.  The  Venetians  led  the  flight,  and  Luuttvc  abandoucd  the  city 
liar  GomOk  wbenoa  be  pamed  to  winter  in  the  Venetian  teiritory. 

Tbe  atrenge  electimi  of  Adrian  of  Utiedit  to  the  papal  throne, 
wbSdh  followed  on  the  death  of  Lcc^  appeared  at  first  to  favour  the 
imperial  side.  Adrinn  had  been  the  Emperor^s  tutor  and  was  left  by 
him  SB  ref^ent  in  Castile  in  1520.  But  Adrian's  visionary  and  un- 
worldly character.  uniiitedJuJaa  to  take  the  tnuiitional  pari  of  the  Fopes 
iQ  Itahan  politica.  It  was  long  befinre  be  i^peaved  in  Italy,  and  after 
hie  arrival  he  long  endeavoured  to  maintain  neutrality.  At  last,  about 
a  montb  before  his  death  in  September,  15S8^  Adrian  waa  fbroed  to  take 
a  side,  and  joined  the  Emperor. 

The  news  of  the  suooesses  in  Lombardy  put  an  end  to  the  exertions 
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of  Wolsev  io  conclude  an  armistice  between  \he  Powers,  and  to  ^ecnre 
his  owii  acce|)tance  as  arbitrator,  'l^e  alliance  with  England  was 
oonfirtned,  and  Charles  was  free  to  sail  for  Spain  (May  15^). 
On  his  way  he  landed  at  Dover  and  «ied  Heniy ;  and  on  June  19  tl^ 
traatf  of  Windior  wm  oondoded,  aoeofding  to  whklk  botti  wvenignt 
ivere  bound  to  invade  Ranoe  each  with  a  force  id  80,000  foot,  and 
10^000  horse;  the  date  named  for  this  great  effort  was  May,  1524. 

In  July,  1595,  Charles  reachfH?  Spnin  and  fhf>  la.st  remnant-**  of 
rebellion  were  stamped  out.  ATeanwhiie  his  armies  in  Italy  had  been 
left  almost  to  their  own  resources.  The  ample  suppiiea  voted  by  the 
Netlwriaadg  m  15X1  had  been  aU  espendod  in  the  war  of  tfant  jmr, 
Ko  mora  money  mm  fiirtiioomuig  from  the  Pope  or  Floranoe;  A  great 
port  of  the  imperial  army  had  to  be  disbanded.  The  death  of  Leo 
threw  the  Swiss  entirely  on  to  the  side  of  Fmnce.  The  French  lOng 
moreover  found  no  more  difficulty  in  hiring  German  L(md»knechte  than 
did  the  Emperor  himself.  In  the  Tapai  State  the  forces  of  disorder 
reigned  nnchecked,  ond  tlia  old  tyianti  icoppeuad  in  IXiljino,  Caroerino, 
Rimini,  and  Fenigia.  Early  in  Maidi,  Laotree  moved  aenin  the 
Adda  to  join  the  Swiss  who  were  comii^  to  the  number  of  16*000  from 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  jtmction  was  effected  at  Monza.  But  the 
defen«;ivf  works  of  Colonna  executed  during  the  winter  rendered  Milan 
impregnable  to  assault.  The  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Milanese 
provided  garrisons  fur  the  principal  towns  of  the  duchy.  Francesco 
Sfim  entered  Milan  on  the  4lii  April,  and  Uie  Mihrnene  were  now 
fighting  for  a  duke  of  their  own.  Lautrec,  althou^  reiiiforced  bj  a 
Fkench  force  mider  his  brother  Thomas  de  Lescun,  could  achieve  nothing 
a^inst  the  defensive  sbrategy  of  Colonna.  At  length  the  impatience  of 
the  Swiss,  who  demanded  battle  or  pay,  forced  the  Freucii  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  a  strong  position  of  their  own  choosing,  called  the  Bicooca, 
three  nules  from  Milan  (April  27).  Here  they  were  repulsed  with  eon- 
flderable  lose,  the  Bfilaneie  militia  doing  good  eervioe  eide  bj  fide  with 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Grermans.  The  Swin  then  returned  to  their 
homes,  discontented  and  humiliated,  and  the  French  army  shortly 
afterwards  evacuated  Lombard v,  excepting  the  three  castles  of  Novara, 
Milan,  and  Cremona.  Genoa  was  stormed  euid  pillageti  by  the 
Imperialists  on  May  30.  A  new  government  was  set  up  in  Milan  under 
Aaiioeeoo  Sfom,  though  the  unpaid  Speniah  and  GennanabldiflgeKiceom- 
pennd  tiiemselvee  for  their  arrears  by  pillage  and  exactions.  In  Floreaee 
Iha  imperial  enooess  restored  the  Medici  authority  whidi  had  been  serion^^ 
threatened  by  malcontents  from  the  Papal  SUte^  eupported  by  hopm 
of  French  a^istance. 

The  treaty  of  Windsor  led  to  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  by 
Henry  VHI,  and  during  tin  nnaner  of  VM  the  Englith  end  Spenieh 
fleet  raided  the  ooeste  of  Britenny  and  Normandy.  Later  an  tavading 
fone  imder  the  Eori  of  Surrey  and  the  Count  van  Buitn  entered  FioHdy , 
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but  little  was  achieved  afrainst  the  defensive  opposition  of  the  French. 
A  systematic  devastation  of  hostile  country  took  place  in  tliis  region. 

In  tpite  €f  llwirin-MieoeM  in  twv  campaigns  the  French  did  not  give 
op  fhdr  hope  of  momqiieEiiig  Milao.  fiiumdal  diatras  hed  agam 
forced  the  Emperor  to  reduce  his  forc^,  and  the  nccCMaiy  mems  were 
with  difficulty  collected  from  the  Italian  towns  and  princes.  TTie 
Netherlands  had  up  to  this  time  been  the  only  trustworthy  source  of 
revenue,  aiid  the  expenditure  of  CharW  Coiu*t  had  niadt  gii?Ht  in- 
roads upon  his  treasury.  Money  was  now  roming  in  to  the  Ca^tiiian 
cudieqiier,  faut  Uieee  fimds  had  been  pledged  in  advance.  The  Italkn 
amy  was  a  year  in  amar.  Fexdunnd  ^raa  begging  for  notMy  for 
merusures  agpinat  Hm  Turks.  The  desperate  appeal  of  Rhodes  for  eud  in 
1522  had  to  pass  unregarded,  and  this  outUnTifr  bubvark  of  Chnptcnfhjm 
capitulated  at  the  close  of  1522.  Altliough  Charlci^  was  in  Spain  to 
stimulate  operations,  Fuenterrabia  was  successfully  defended  by  the 
Frendi  agatnat  all  attaelu  imtil  Eebniary,  IfiJM. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  atttunm  of  15291  the  allies  had  been 
counting  on  powerful  aid  in  France  it8e]£  Tbe  Dttke  of  Bourbon,  with 
his  extended  possessions  in  the  centre  of  France,  was  almost  the  only 
remaining  representative  of  the  great  appanaged  princes  of  tho  fifteentli 
century.  Although  his  Mings  iiad  bicn  clipped  bv  legislative  and  even 
more  by  administiative  changes,  he  htili  cuinmanded  a  princely  revenue 
and  oonsideiabile  loeal  support  His  position  in  the  kingdom  bad 
been  recognised  bj  the  gift  of  the  highest  of  Crown  ofllocs^  the  post 
and  dignity  of  Oonitable  of  France.  But  his  title  to  the  vast  posssssions 
which  he  held  was  not  heyond  question.  '^I'he  duchy  of  Bourbon  had 
been  preserv^i  from  reunion  \vith  tin;  (■i  o\\ii  under  Louis  XII  hy  the  in- 
fluence of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  better  known  as  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
who  first  {NTocuored  Ua  her  daughter  Suaanne  the  ri^t  to  succeed  lier 
ftHier  in  thedudiy  (1498),  and  then  (1506)  married  her  to  Count  Charles . 
of  Montpensier,  her  cousin,  who  represented  the  rights  of  a  yoim^r 
brandi  of  the  Bourbon  House.  By  this  marriage  Charles  of  Montpensier 
was  elevRtwl  to  the  duchy  of  Bourbon,  but  when  hi*?  wife  Susanne  died 
without  is.sue  in  1521  his  title  beeaine  que.^tionable  at  law.  From 
motives  probably  of  cupidity,  aud  of  cupidity  aloue,  a  double  claim  was 
now  adianoed  against  hbn.  The  Queen  Mother^  Dudbem  of  Angouleme, 
daimed  the  female  fiefr  aa  being  moi*  dostly  idated  to  the  main  line  cf 
the  Bourbon  House,  and  the  King  claimed  the  male  fiefs  as  escheating 
to  the  Crown.  Against  claimants  5o  poverfiJ  Charles  of  Bourbon 
felt  himself  unable  to  litigate  befort  the  i'arhanient  of  Paris,  The 
points  of  law  were  nice  and  the  tribunal  amenable  to  royal  iniiuenc^ 
He  turned  tiMfdbK  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  approached 
Charles  V  and  boldly  asked  tat  bis  sister  Eleonora  (widow  of  the  Kii]^ 
of  Portugal)  in  marriage  o0Sering  in  return  to  raise  500  men-at-arms 
and  8000  foot-soldiem  and  to  oo-opexate  with  an  invasion  from  the  east 
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Bat  the  intngues  became  known,  and  although  the  King  heritated  to 
aneit  hia  Gonatable  wben  he  had  him  at  Puis  in  hia  power,  and  though 
again  in  August,  1623,  when  the  King  passed  throu{^  Moulins  to  take 

part  in  the  great  expedition  to  Italy,  the  Constable  was  allowed  to  stay 
behind  on  a  plea  of  sickness,  at  length  a  peremptory  summons  was  sent 
ordering  him  to  join  the  King  at  Lyons,  On  this  the  Duke,  who  had 
been  looking  in  vain  for  the  approach  of  aid  tium  the  ea^t,  took  to 
flight  and,  after  attempting  to  ceeape  to  Spain  by  way  of  Boiiflidlloii) 
■oeceeded  at  length  m  reaching  the  frontier  of  Franche-Comte. 

The  elaborate  plans  of  the  allies,  whidi  included  the  despatch  of 
a  force  of  10,000  fMmhhncchie  to  Bourbon,  an  invasion  of  Picardy  by 
a  joint  army  of  21,000  men,  and  an  attack  on  Languedoc  with  34,000 
men  from  dpain,  were  thus  defeated.  The  Constable  brought  with  him 
oidj  hia  name  and  hie  awoid.  But  tiie  Ao^per  was  judged  edBeieDtljr 
reel  to  prevent  Fnmda  from  kaditig  hia  amy  in  person  hito  the  Milanese, 
ae  had  been  mtended.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  an 
expedition  on  a  royed  scale,  but  the  Admiral  Bonnivet  was  appointed 
to  take  command  instead  of  the  King,  \^^lile  Bonnivet  was  advancing 
on  Italy  some  attempt  was  made  by  the  allies  to  execute  tlie  other  parts 
of  the  plan.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  Count  van  Buren  advanced 
bj  FicMidy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gompiegne  and  Senlie,  the  Gcnnaa 
Ibroe  tfaicatened  the  frontier  from  the  side  of  Brcsao,  while  a  Spaniah 
force  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  October  and  threatened  Bayonne.  The 
ffelavs  had  shatteml  the  effect  of  the  combination,  but  the  kingdom 
was  almost  undi  tended,  and  even  Paris  was  thought  to  be  insecure.  Yet 
little  came  of  all  these  eilbrts.  The  Grermam  from  Bresse  made  an 
ioefiectiial  attempt  to  join  with  Sufiblk  and  Buren»  but  woe  Inmted 
beck  acroee  the  frontier  by  the  Count  of  Gulie.  The  leaden  of  the 
northern  expedition  showed  little  enteipnae^  and  money  as  usual  was 
deficient.  TTie  Spanish  army  advanced  upon  Bayonne,  but  was  repulsed 
hv  thp  vifTorous  defence  of  Lautrec,  and  retirwl  ineffective.  In  spite 
of  a  liberal  subsidy  in  August  fram  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  the 
seizure  io  October  of  gold  coming  on  private  account  from  the 
Indiee,  the  great  deeign  for  the  partition  of  Fkanoe  proved  entirely 
abortive^ 

Meanwhile  Bonnivet  had  puisned  his  path  to  Lombardy.   Hia  anuy 

consisted  of  1500  men-at-arms  and  some  25,000  foot,  Swiss,  Germans, 
French,  and  Italians,  On  the  1  ttli  of  September  he  reacluxl  the  Ticino. 
Prospero  Colonna,  who  was  in  command  of  the  imperial  troops,  had  no 
adequate  reeouron  with  iriudi  to  lenat  so  powerfol  a  foe  in  the  fidd. 
Adnan  VI,  it  ia  tnie^  had  recently  anoounmd  hia  rehietant  adhceiai  to 
the  imperial  parly,  and  about  the  same  time  Venice  had  renounced  her 
French  alliance  and  concluded  a  Ic-a^uc  with  Charles.  But  the  value 
of  these  accessions  had  not  begun  to  be  felt  when  Adrian's  death 
(September  14)  introduced  uncertainty  afresh  at  the  very  moment  when 
cn.  II. 
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Bonnivet  appeared  in  Italy.  Colonna  was  no  longer  supported  by 
Peacara,  but  he  had  at  his  disposition  Giovanni  de^  Medici,  the  cabbiiatid 
kiiderof  the  Black  Italiao  Bands,  aodAntimiodftL^^  Tlitlinpaial 

leaders  abandoned  the  western  part  of  the  duchy  to  the  French  and 
retired  on  Milan.  If  Bonnivet  had  pressed  on  he  would  have  found  the 
capital  unready  for  defence.  But  his  delay  gave  time  to  improvise 
protection  :  and  when  he  arrived  an  assault  appeared  impracticable.  He 
determined  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine. 

Besides  Milan,  Colonna  still  held  Favia,  Lodi,  and  Oremona,  and 
ipimIj  confined  his  efforts  to  the  ictcDtioii  of  lliese  important  posts. 
Boonivet  divided  his  forces  and  sent  Bayard  to  attack  Lodi  and 
Cremona.  Lodi  fell,  but  Cremona  held  out,  and  Bayard  had  to  be 
recalled.  The  election  of  Clement  VII  on  November  19  gave  for  the 
moment  strength  to  the  imperial  side.  Money  was  sent  and  the  Marquis 
of  Manloft  brought  aid.  Bonnivet  iias  fioned  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Milan,  and  retire  upon  Ibe  Hcina  On  December  88  Prospeio  CdknuMt 
died,  but  CSiarles  de  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  the  Marquis  ai 
Pescara,  arrived  to  take  his  place,  bringing  with  hira  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  troops.  Reinforcements  came  from  Gcnnany,  and  the  Im- 
perialists, now  supported  more  effectively  by  Venice,  were  able  to  take 
the  offensive.  They  drove  Bonnivet  from  Abbiate-Grasso,  then  from 
VigOfino  to  Novan.  Tbe  reinforoonents  whidi  he  was  eagerly  expecting 
from  the  GriaoDS  at  length  amved  at  Chiavenna,  but  found  neither  men 
nor  money  to  meet  them.  Giovanni  de^  Medici  hung  upon  their  flanks 
and  drove  the  Grisons  levies  back  over  the  mountains.  At  length  Bon- 
nivet was  forced  to  leave  Novara  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with 
a  force  of  8000  Swiss,  whom  he  met  upon  the  Sesia.  But  this  relief  was 
too  late.  The  mond  of  the  army  was  destroyed.  The  remnants  could 
only  be  saved  by  retreat.  BooniTct  htmself  was  wounded  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  task  of  conducting  the  wearied  and  di^izited  troopa 
across  the  mountains  fell  upon  Bayard.  Bayard  took  command  of  the 
rear-guard,  and,  in  protecting  the  movements  of  his  comrades,  fell 
moi-taliy  wounded  by  the  ball  of  an  arquebus  (April  30,  15£4)).  With 
him  perished  the  finest  flower  of  the  French  professional  army  in  that  age, 
the  knight  who  had  xaised  the  ideal  of  a  wainor*a  life  to  the  big^ies^ 
But  his  last  task  was  successfully  acoom|dished.  The  Swiss  efiiBcted  tiidr 
retreat  by  Aosta,  the  French  by  Susa  and  Brianfon.  The  lart  gjarriaon 
of  the  French  in  Ix)rabardy  capitulated. 

Adrian's  successor,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  Clement  VII,  had  been  sup- 
ported in  his  election  by  the  imperial  influence,  in  spite  of  Charles^ 
pranuaes  to  Wolaey.  GioBo  bad  long  controlled  ii»  papal  poli^ 
undor  Leo,  and  it  was  assumed  that  he  would  tread  the  aame  path.  But 
Clement  had  all  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  Supremely  subtle  and 
acute,  he  had  not  the  constancv  to  follow  up  what  he  had  once  come  to 
regard  as  a  mistake.    He  relied  upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  duplicity. 
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and  endeavoured  to  soil  with  every  wind.  Thus  he  foiled  alike  to  serve 
hk  own  iBterertB  and  Ifaow  of  bu  alUek 

Clwamt  faegu  almost  at  oooe  to  detach  himself  fimn  the  unperial 
alliaDce,  daagenmi  in  defeat,  opprewi'ro  in  the  event  of  success.  His 

efPorb?  however  to  conclude  a  truce  proved  unsuccessful,  and  on  May  25, 
152-i,  a  new  compact  uaa  accepted  by  the  allies.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon 
was  to  invade  France  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  army  of  Italy.  A 
joint  expedition  was  to  invade  Ficardy,  and  a  Spanish  army  was  to 
attack  by  way  of  RoumbUoil  Henry  VIII  seemed  to  see  a  dbaaoe  of 
miaidng  good  the  pretensions  of  his  ancestors  to  the  French  throDe^  and 
aiaeted  from  the  unwilling  Duke  of  Bourbon  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Mmaolf  as  TCini*  of  France. 

In  July  the  tirst  point  of  this  agreement  was  carried  into  effect. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  crossed  the  Alps  in  company  with  Fescara  and 
imaded  Ranee  (July  1).  His  artillery  jomed  bim  by  sea  at  MonacoL 
Fkorenee  o&red  littk  resisfcanoe.  The  Duke  entered  Aiz  on  August  9. 
But  the  other  movements  were  ddajed,  and  it  ^vas  thought  dangerous 
to  advance  on  Lyons  without  this  support.  Accordingly  it  was  deter^ 
minetl  to  lay  sioge  to  MRrseilles,  which  was  surrounded  on  Aiif^st  19. 
Fnuicis  had  here  shown  imusual  loi-esight,  and  the  town  was  prepared 
foar  defence  under  the  command  of  the  Orsini  captain,  Renzo  da  Ceri, 
who  bad  shown  himself  tbrougbout  a  passionate  friend  of  Fkanoe.  Hie 
breaches  in  the  walls  were  immediately  protected  by  earthworks,  and  the 
besi^ers  could  not  venture  an  assault.  Hie  French  navy,  reinforced 
by  Andrea  Dona  with  his  galley,  was  superior  to  the  invaders  on 
the  sea.  Meanwhile  Francis  was  collecting  with  great  energy  an  army 
of  relief  at  Avignon.  Unexampled  tailles  wei^e  imposed;  the  clergy 
were  taamd,  the  cities  gave  subsidies,  and  the  nobles  forced  loans.  Tbne 
pwsed  and  tiie  assault  of  Maneilles  was  ofdered  for  September  4^  but 
the  troops  recoiled  before  the  danger ;  the  Marquis  of  Fescara,  hostile 
throughout  to  the  enterprise  and  its  leader,  rlirl  not  concetd  his  dis- 
approval ;  and  tiie  project  was  abandoned.  The  promised  aid  from 
Roussillon  was  not  sent,  and  the  diversion  in  Picardy  was  not  made. 
On  September  much  against  his  will,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  ordered 
the  tutreat.  Ibe  troops,  Hl-dothed,  ill-provided,  iU-shod,  made  their 
way  across  the  mountains,  dosdj  pursued  by  Montmorency.  Fnmds 
foUowed  with  his  whole  army  and  reached  Vcrcelli  on  the  same  day 
that  the  retreating  army  arrived  at  Alba,  about  sixteen  miles  &S.W. 
of  Asti. 

With  troops  humiliated,  discontented,  exhausted,  resistance  in  the 
iield  ivas  imposriUe.  Tbe  impcrialisis  adopted  the  same  strategy  that 
had  succeeded  so  well  against  Bonnivet  Hiey  detennined  to  hold 
Alessandria^  Pavia,  Lodi,  Pizzighettone,  Cremona.  The  citadel  of  Milan 
was  garrisoned,  nnd  it  was  hoped  that  the  city  might  be  held ;  but 
it  had  suffered  tenibly  from  the  plague,  and  on  the  approach  of  Francis 
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with  his  whole  army,  the  attempt  was  given  up.  Bourbon,  Lannoy,  and 
Pescam  xetixcd  to  Lodi$  and  the  d&nce  of  Favia  was  entruited  to 
Antonio  de  Lepa.  Lutead  of  fblloiring  up  tfaa  lunnanta  of  tfaa  impe* 
rial  anny  to  Lodi,  and  crushing  them  or  driving  them  east  into  tha 

arms  of  their  uncertain  Venetian  allies,  Francis  turned  aside  to  make 
himself  master  of  Pnvia.  'I'he  sipnt>  artillery  opened  tire  on  Noveml">er  6. 
An  early  assault  having  failed,  i  rancis  attempted  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  Tienw,  and  by  tiifai  meani  to  ofatahi  aeeen  to  tiw  south  dde  of  the 
town,  which  relied  mainly  on  the  protection  of  the  river.  But  the  winter 
rains  rendered  the  work  impossible.  Francis  determined  to  reduce  the 
city  by  blockade.  Meanwhile  he  called  up  reinforcements  &om  the 
Swiss,  nnd  took  Giovanni  de'  Modici  into  his  pay. 

Italy  prepared  to  take  tlie  side  which  appeared  for  the  moment 
stronger.  Voiice  hesitated  in  her  aUianee.  Glemeot,  ivfaik  endeatwiring 
to  reassure  the  Bmperar  as  to  his  fidelity,  and  ostensibly  iMgotiatitig  far 
an  impossible  peace,  condided*  on  Deoember  1^  1524,  a  secret  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  Florence  and  Venice  were  incliide^l.  Tliis  tieaty 
led  both  C'lLiiu'iit  nnd  FrHncis  to  their  ruin.  Clement  juiiJ  for  his 
cowardly  betrayal  at  the  back  of  Home,  and  lu^ci:^  was  encouraged 
to  detach  a  put  of  his  aimy  mider  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  iwnide 
Naples*  an  enterprise  whidi  weakened  his  main  force  without  securing 
any  corresponding  advantage.  The  Duke,  after  holding  to  ransom  the 
towns  of  Italy  through  which  he  passed,  reached  the  wnth  of  the  papftl 
territory,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Colonna  and  driven  back  to 
Rome.  It  was  hoped  however  that  this  diversion  would  induce  the 
imperial  generals  to  leaw  Lombardy  to  its  fiite  and  huny  to  the  proteo- 
tion  of  Naples.  But  reinforcements  were  coming  in  from  Germany 
under  Frundsberg,  and  it  was  Naples  that  wa.s  left  to  fortune.  On 
January'  24,  1525,  the  inifxrial  forces  moved  from  Lodi.  After  a 
feint  on  Milan,  they  approached  i'avia,  and  encamped  towards  the 
east  to  ifait  their  opportunily.  Ihenee  they  socsoeeded  in  introducing 
powder  and  other  most  neoessazy  supplies  into  the  fiMWMii««<  city. 
The  seizure  of  Oiiavenna  on  behalf  of  Charles  recalled  the  GrisoM 
levies  to  the  defence  of  their  own  territory.  Reinforcements  coming 
to  Francis  from  the  Alps  were  cut  off*  and  destroyed.  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  was  incapacitated  by  a  wound.  But  the  condition  of  the 
beleaguered  city  and  lack  of  pay  and  provjdkna  dBd  not  penult  of 
furth^  dday.  It  was  decided  to  attack  Rancis  in  his  oemp  and  risk 
the  issue. 

On  the  niMit  nf  Febniary  24-25  the  imperial  army  broke  into  the 
walied  enclosure  of  the  park  of  iVIirabello.  Delays  were  caused  bv  the 
sohd  walls  and  day  broke  before  the  actual  encounter.  The  news  of 
the  attadi  induced  Frands  to  leave  his  entrenchments  and  to  mosfcer 
his  army,  which  consisted  of  8000  Swisa^  0000  Getmans,  7000  French 
infantry,  and  6000  Italians.   He  was  not  much  superior  in  actnal 
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Dumbers,  but  stronger  in  artillery  and  cavalry.  An  attempt  of  the 
tmperialtiti  to  join  hands  with  the  gairiaon  of  Pavia,  by  marching  past 
the  French  army,  which  had  had  tinw  to  adopt  a  perfect  order  of  battle 
in  tiie  park,  proved  impowible  under  a  flanking  artillery  firew  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  tlirow  up  earthworks  and  await  assault,  as  Lannoy  had 
hoped,  A  direct  attack  upon  the  French  anny  was  necessarv,  Tn  the 
milee  which  ensued  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  the  several 
causes  of  the  issue,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  complete  victory  of  the 
tmpcrialbb  was  due  to  the  adminUe  iiieHliadj^Une  and  taetiei  of  the 
veteran  Spankh  arqnebusiem,  to  the  attadc  of  Antonio  de  Leyra  with 
his  garrison  finom  the  rear,  to  an  inopportune  movement  of  the  Grerman 
troops  of  the  French  whiclh  mnsked  their  artillery  fire,  and  perhaps  in 
some  meuiiure  to  the  cowardly  example  of  flight  set  by  the  Duke  of 
A]eii90Q.  Tlie  French  army  was  destroyed,  the  French  King  was 
akptined,  and  all  his  most  illustrioos  oooiinandefs  were  taken  prisonecs 
or  killed.  As  Ravenna  marks  the  edvent  of  artillery  as  a  deciding 
&ictor  in  great  battles,  so  perhaps  PaVBt  may  be  said  to  msA  the 
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men  were  unable  to  stand  ngftinst  the  Spanish  bullets. 

Once  more  the  duchy  had  been  reconquered,  and  it  seemed  lost  for 
ever  to  France.  Frands  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  first  to  Fizzighettone 
end  llien  to  Spain.  Hers  the  unwonted  icstraint  acting  on  a  man  so 
passionately  devoted  to  fidd-aports  shook  his  health ;  he  thought  at  oim 
time  of  resigning  the  crown  of  France  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin,  in 
order  to  rliscount  the  fldvantAgo  possessed  by  Charles  in  the  custody  of 
his  royal  perxm  ;  but  he  was  at  lenj»th  constrained  to  accept  the 
Emperors  terms.  The  result  was  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  by 
Fesnds  on  Januaiy  14^  15916,  and  confirmed  lijr  the  most  solemn 
oath%  and  faj  the  pledge  of  the  ffingls  knighUy  honour,  but  with  the 
ddiberaie  and  secretly  expressed  intention  of  repudiating  its  obligations. 
Francis  wns  to  ninrry  Cleonora,  the  Emperor's  sister  find  the  widow  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  He  renounced  all  his  rights  over  Milan,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Asti,  together  with  the  suzeiuinty  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
Toomaj;  He  ceded  to  CAuurles  the  dudiy  of  Burgundy,  in  wfakb  how- 
ever the  traditional  dependencies  of  tlie  duchy  wei«  not  included.  THob 
Duke  of  Bourbon  was  to  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  hereditary 
possessions.  Fnincis  alxindoncd  the  Duke  of  Gelders,  and  gave  up  all 
claims  of  d'Albret  to  Navarre.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  the  King's  two  eldest  sons  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Eiupeiors  keeping;  and  Francis  was  to  return  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
event  of  non*fblfflment» 

In  spi  te  of  the  outcries  of  historians,  the  terms  of  this  treaty  must 
be  regarded  as  moderate.  Charles  exacted  noUiing,  after  his  extra- 
oitlinary  success,  except  what  he  must  have  considered  to  be  his  own  by 
right.    But  how  tar  Ids  moderation  was  dictated  by  policy,  and  how  far 
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fay  natural  feelings  ol  jubiice,  may  remain  uudecidecL  The  Duke  of 
BowboB  and  Heniy  VIII  had  pressed  upon  him  the  punuit  of  the  nar. 
tiie  imasioB  «iid  dimembenneiit  of  "Bmaat,  Had  Charles  really  aimed 
j^tJBuropoan  supremacy  ^h^«  f^'irse  was  open  to  Yam^  But  he  did  not 
take  it,  whether  from  a  prudent  distrust  of  Jii's  English  allv,  or  from  an 
honest  dislike  for  unjust  and  perilous  schemes  of  tiggrandi semen t.  That  he 
tooic  no  pains  to  use  his  own  victoiy  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 
£Dg|Mid,  may  appear  et  first  right  surprising.  But  Hcmy  VHI  had 
had  m»  part  in  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and  almost  none  in  any  of  Charles* 
successes.  English  subsidies  had  been  a  factor,  though  not  a  decisive 
factor,  in  the  war,  but  English  armed  assistance  had  been  uniformly 
inefff^rti^  e.  Even  hi  fore  the  l>attle  of  Pavia  Charles  had  known  of 
Heiny  s  toutenipialed  cliange  of  side.  Moreover,  since  the  rejection  of 
Henri  's  plans  for  the  dismembement  of  IVanoe)  the  English  King  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  regent  of  France,  and 
profited  by  his  desertion  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  crowns.  CAtmAt^ 
owed  nothing  to  Henry  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  I\fadrid. 

Other  considerations  of  a  politic  nature  may  have  inclined  Charles 
to  moderation.  The  Fupe,  appalled  by  the  diiiaster  of  Pavia,  had  been 
preparing  against  the  Emperor  an  Italian  league,  fteneesoo  Sfona 
had  been  approached  and  had  lent  an  ear  to  propossls  of  infidelity. 
Venice  was  sectuvd.  Even  Pescara,  Charles*  own  servant,  had  been 
sounded  bv  Girolamo  Morone,  the  Chancellor  of  Milan,  with  the  offer 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Pescaia  was  discontented  with  tlie  favour 
and  good  fortune  of  Launoy,  with  Iiis  own  position,  the  conditions  of 
his  servioai  and  his  vewafds.  He  aaems  to  have  hesilaled  fiv  a  momeiiA, 
but  eventually  disclosed  all  to  diaries,  and  threw  Morone  into  prison 
(July — Ckrtober,  1525).  Sforza  was  deprived  of  the  chief  places  in  the 
Milanese,  retaining  only  the  citadels  of  Milan  and  Cremona;  but  all  this 
meant  fiuther  trouble  in  Italy,  and  pointed  to  an  understanding  with 
Frant^  although  Mercurino  Gattinara  throughout  had  urged  that  no 
rdianoe  should  be  placed  <m  IVench  promises.  Charics  demrfes  crcdii 
for  his  prudence,  if  not  for  his  gencRMity.  The  notion  that  Ihmcis* 
permanent  friendship  oould  have  been  won  bj  any  gMMttcr  libenJity  can 
be  at  once  dismissed. 

Francis  I  was  liberated  at  the  French  frontier  on  March  17,  1586, 
leaving  his  two  little  sons  in  his  place.  He  at  once  made  known  his  in- 
tentions  hy  ddaying  and  finallj  refusing  the  latifioation  of  the  ticatj  of 
Madrid;  and  on  May  22,  at  Cognac^  a  League  was  concluded  against  the 
Emperor,  in  which  Francesco  Sforza,  the  Pope,  Florence,  and  Venice 
joined  with  France.  Sforza  was  to  receive  the  duchy  of  Milan  unim- 
paired, the  States  of  Italy  were  to  be  restored  to  all  their  rights,  and 
the  BrucIi  Mnoes  wero  to  he  released  for  a  ransom  of  2,000,(XKI  crowns. 
Hemy  VHI  gave  fiur  words  and  enooun^ienicnt  In  ahundaaoe^  but  did 
not  join  the  League;  The  aid  of  fiance  wss  equally  illusoiy*  Hie 
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allies  talked  of  peace,  but  in  reality  they  courted  war,  and  with  it 
aU  the  disasters  which  followed. 

Thft  •dhcrion,  however  vaefllating,  of  Hemj  VIII  to  tiw  party  of 
hk  CDcmiet,  aet  CluaAu  fice  ftom  any  oUqptioiii  towaidt  Muy  of 

England,  and  in  Maitli,  1526,  he  concluded  hia  maniage  with  Isabdia 
of  Portun^J,  a  union  which  he  had  long  desired,  ««^uring  to  him  an 
ample  tlowry,  and  promising  pence  between  the  two  Iberian  kingdoms. 
The  affairs  of  Italy  still  occupied  his  attention.  Francesco  Sforza 
received  tlM  first  blow.  Fcscara  was  dead,  but  Charles  still  liad  able  and 
devoted  eervants  in  Italy.  With  die  traopa  at  their  diepoeel  Antonio 
die  Leyva  and  Alfonso  del  Guasto  beei^ged  Francesco  Sfona  in  the 
dtadd  of  Milan.  After  the  League  of  Cognac  had  been  concluded 
the  allies  advanced  to  his  relief.  The  imperialists  were  in  piteous 
case.  Left  without  means  of  support,  they  were  obIip;ed  to  live  upon 
the  countiy  and  to  levy  money  from  the  citizens  of  Milan.  In  conse- 
quence they  had  to  deal  wiUi  an  ectoel  levolt  of  the  inhabitanta  which 
WM  with  dUiknilty  represwd,  while  the  aiege  of  the  dtadel  waa  ettU  t^gor- 
OOely  maintained.  Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  moving  deUberately 
and  cautiously  at  the  head  of  the  united  Venetian  and  papal  army,  after 
seizing  Lodi,  ad%'anoed  to  the  relief  of  Sforza,  and  was  onlv  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  opj>ortunely  arrived 
with  a  small  force  (July  5).  Bourbon  had  been  named  as  Duke  of 
MBkak  to  oompensate  him  for  the  loes  of  his  Frendi  poeeesriona  whidi 
nnocia  had  refused  to  restore.  The  Duke  of  Urbino  then  commenced 
ap  attack,  whidi  if  vigorously  pushed  might  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  imperialist  forces,  between  the  invaders  and  the  citadel, 
and  among  a  hostile  population.  But  he  showed  neither  resolution 
nor  activity,  and  on  July  ^  the  citadel  surrendered.  The  Duke  of 
Urbino^  now  idnlbroed  by  aome  m  thoueend  Swim^  tiie  only  aid  whidi 
Fnam  supplied,  tamed  to  the  aiege  of  Granona^  in  which  he  consumed 
hia  resources  and  two  months  of  valuable  timei  The  final  capture  of 
the  city  (September  23)  was  an  inadequate  compensation. 

The  attitude  of  Charle-s  towards  Clement  VII  at  this  iuncture  was 
express<;d  in  his  letter  of  September  17,  1526,  in  which  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Pope  were  systematically  set  forth.  This  letter  was  afterwards 
pfinted  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  tiie  Netheilanda  at  a  manifesto  to  all 
Qiriafeendom.  Tbm  anaignment  waa  severe  but  not  on  the  whole  unjust. 
Li  view  of  his  wtonge,  leal  and  supposed,  the  means  used  by  the  Emperor 
are  not  «iirpn«incr.  His  emissary,  Ugo  de  Moncada,  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  win  back  Clement,  had  turned  to  the  still  powerful  family 
of  Colonna.  These  nobles,  Ghibellines  by  tradition,  soldiers  by  pro- 
tmnaOf  and  laiden  by  inelination»  after  tenifying  the  Pope  by  forays  in 
^  sooth  end  by  tiie  capture  of  Anagni,e«idudedwitiihimatreacfaaou8 
peaoe  (August  ftXy  The  Pope,  already  overburdened  by  his  efforts  in 
the  north,  waa  thus  induced  to  disann  at  lioni^  and  on  September  StO 
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the  Colonna  struck  at  Rome.  They  penetrated  first  into  tiie  southern 
part  of  the  town,  and  then  into  the  Leonine  city,  where  they  sacked  the 
papal  palace,  and  tlie  dwellings  of  several  GLrdiaal&  Clement  took 
xefuge  in  the  Castlft  of  St  Angelo,  idieie  he  wai  diorQj  finced  to  eon- 
cLude  a  truce  of  fwir  montlu  with  the  Emperor,  promising  to  wiUidraw 
his  troops  from  Lombardy  and  his  galleys  from  before  Genoa,  and  giving 
h<»tages  for  his  good  fai>h.  The  Emperor  disavowed  the  actions  of  the 
allies  but  profited  by  the  result,  wliich  was  indeed  only  partial,  since 
Giovanni  de*  Medici,  with  the  best  of  the  papal  troops,  continued  to 
fight  for  the  League,  in  the  neme  of  the  King  of  France.  An  amnesty 
promiied  to  Uie  Colonna  was  diar^arded,  and  in  fiill  Omaiatoiy  their 
lands  vera  dedaied  to  be  ooniiBcatedy  and  a  foroe  was  ami  to  eaecuta 
this  sentence. 

Inert  as  ever,  aflier  the  cnpfnre  of  Cremona,  the  Duke  of  T'^rhino 
allowed  tlu-ee  ^\■^'L■k'-  to  pasts  Ixjiure,  strengthened  bv  the  arriN.-il  o\  -i-UOO 
French,  he  moved  upon  Milan,  not  to  a^ssault  but  tu  blockade.  These 
delays  were  invaluable  to  Charles.  Th^  allowed  him  to  win  the  adhedlon 
of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Fetrant,  which  waa  fadlitated  by  tiie  papal  hoatilitjr. 
They  allowed  him  to  send  troops  from  Spain  to  Naples  (December), 
and  to  collect  German  leWes,  who  an-ived  in  Italy  niider  I'rundsherg;  in 
Noven^bcT.  Tlicir  presence  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua  forced  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Milan.  He  divided  Im  army,  leaving  a 
part  at  Vanri,  on  the  Adda,  and  advanced  with  the  icmaioder  against 
B^undsbeig,  whom  he  found  at  Boigolbrte  near  the  Bo.  In  the  akinniah 
which  followed  Giovanni  de^  Medici  whs  wcmndad,  and  ha  died  ahortly 
aftei^wards  at  Mantua.  The  Duke  of  Urbino  gave  up  all  further 
attempt  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  imperialists,  and  returned  to 
Mantua.  The  want  of  energy  displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
tliroughout  this  campaign  is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  Ms  character. 
He  had  a  veU-gronnded  mittnut  of  the  troopa  of  which  hia  army  waa 
composed,  and  doobted  their  oompetenoe  to  &oe  the  Spaniards.  More- 
over the  Venetians  were  uncertain  aa  to  the  Fope^s  real  intentiona  and 
were  rchict-ant  to  push  matters  to  an  exti-eme.  The  succe^  of  Charles 
however  was  phucipally  due  to  this  policy  of  inaction,  llie  Duke 
oi  Bourbon  now  extorted  by  the  exti'emest  measures  the  money  neoes- 
aaiy  to  enable  him  to  move,  requiring,  for  inatanoe,  jM),000  ducatta  of 
Horone  aa  the  price  of  hia  life  and  paidoo,  and  at  length  the  fovoaa  met 
at  Florenzuola  in  the  territory  of  Fiaoenza  (February,  1527).  Hie 
united  army  then  moved  towai-ds  the  Papal  States,  watched  at  a  distance 
by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  while  garrisons  were  sent  to  save  Bologna  and 
Piacenza.  The  Pope,  in  extreme  alarm,  tlireatened  by  Bourbon  from 
the  north  and  Lannoy  with  tlie  Colonna  from  the  soutii,  implored  Francis 
to  act,  and  abowed  himsdf  willing  to  make  whatever  terma  he  could  with 
the  Emperor.  Then  on  hearing  of  a  small  success  of  his  troops  in  the 
south  at  VMnone  (January,  15$^?)^  he  determined  to  pumoe  the  war* 
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A  suddeo  raid  by  Kenzo  da  Ceri  ou  tiie  Abruzzi  seemed  at  first  to 
pRmiiia  %  wcJoome  divenion,  but  veiy  sooa  the  invadons  of  Naples 
piovcd  «  ooprofitahle  aa  the  campaigns  in  the  TOrtiu  The  project  of 
conferring  the  kingdom  on  Louis,  Count  of  Vaudemont,  the  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorrnine,  which  Clement  had  put  for^vard,  faded  into 
the  visionary.  The  Pope  shifted  his  otouikI  a<^^ain,  (wnl  on  March  15 
concluded  a  truce  of  eight  months  for  himself  and  I'lorcnce. 

Meanwhikt  the  imperial  army  had  heen  long  inactive  at  San  Gio- 
wmi,  N.W.  of  Bologna.  Destitnte  of  everything,  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  accept  a  truce  which  brought  them  only  G0,000  ducats. 
A  meeting  had  in  fact  already  taken  place,  and  Frundsberg,  while 
endeavouring  to  pacify  his  Landsknechte,  was  struck  by  apoplexy ;  his 
davs  of  activity  were  over.  Hereupon  aime  the  news  of  the  tmce,  with 
its  impossible  proposals,  prolonging  the  intolerable  conditiou  of  inaction 
and  want  Tim  amy  damonred  to  go  fbrwaid  and  Bourbon  decided  to 
lead  them.  Tlie  Goont  del  Guasto,  Pe8cara.'*s  nephew,  whose  Itnlian 
patriotism  always  competed  with  his  duty  to  his  master,  protested  and 
withdrew,  but  on  March  30  the  others  set  forth,  scant ilv  provided  with 
transport  and  provisions  bv  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Clement,  nn  the  con- 
clusion of  the  truce,  had  disbanded  his  troops,  and  while  Launoy  was 
endeavooring  on  his  behalf  to  zaise  the  mmiey  at  Floraice  to  appease 
the  lmperiaiisl%  tumultnous  advance  continued.  On  April  SI 
Lannoy  met  Bourbon  with  100^000  ducats,  but  he  now  demanded  more 
than  twice  that  sum,  and  the  march  proceeded  down  the  valley  of  the 
Amo,  threfitening  Florence.  But  the  armv  of  the  Leagiie  was  near 
enouni;]!  to  protect  that  city,  and  the  only  result  was  a  futile  rising  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  accession  of  Florence  to  the  League.  Bourbon  then 
detennined  to  move  on  Rome,  a  resolution  acceptable  above  all  to  his 
LuHieEan  followeia.  The  Pope  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to  the  con- 
&deiateB»  and  damoured  for  aid.  But  it  was  too  late.  On  May  5  the 
mutinous  army  appeared  before  Rome  on  the  Monte  Mario.  Tliev  had 
left  their  artillery  on  the  road,  but  the  city  was  almost  undefended, 
except  for  such  measures  as  Renzo  da  Ceri  had  been  able  to  take  on 
ordeia  given  at  last  moment.  The  next  day  the  lieonine  dty  was 
asBMilted  and  captured,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  beini;  killed  at  the 
moment  of  esoalading  the  wall.  Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange,  took  the 
command.    Clement  had  only  just  time  to  seek  refuge  in  St  Augelo. 

In  the  main  city  Kenzo  da  Ceri  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Romans 
to  protect  themselves  by  breaking  down  the  bridges,  and  preventing  the 
cntiy  of  the  Colonna  i^m  the  south.  But  he  foiled.  The  Trastevere 
was  easily  captured,  and  the  imperialists  advanced  without  opposition 
acroBS  the  bridge  of  SIxtus.  For  eight  days  the  Sack  continued,  among 
horrors  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  war.  The  Lutherans 
rejoice<i  to  burn  and  to  defile  what  all  the  world  had  adored.  Churches 
wer«  desecrated,  women,  even  the  religious,  violated,  ambassadors  pillaged, 
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caixluials  put  to  ransom,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  ceremonies  made 
a  mockery,  and  the  loldien  fought  among  themaelvea  for  the  mpaSL 
^nhe  population  of  Borne  had  been  much  reduced  fay  <ho  piagne  d 

and  a  rough  census  taken  shorllv  l>cfui^  the  capture  ^ves  the  number  as 
about  55,000,  of  whom  4000  are  estimated  to  have  perished  in  the  Sack. 
Ail  who  were  able  took  to  flight,  and  the  deseited  city  was  left  to  the 
aoldien. 

The  Duke  of  Urtnno  came  and  looked  at  the  dty  foom  withent,  iNit 
dedded  to  do  nothing,  though  the  disorder  of  the  imperial  troops  gave 

good  hopes  for  an  attack,  and  the  Pope  at  least  niig^ht  have  been  rescued. 
In  default  of  ull  aid  Clement  made  terms :  the  payment  of  400,000 
ducats,  and  tlie  suntinder  of  Ostia,  Civita  Vecchia,  Piacenza,  and  Modena 
bdng  stipulated.  Hie  Pope  wu  dosely  guarded  in  fbe  Gaatle  of 
St  Angclo.  ^Yliile  he  was  helpless  there  the  imperialists  ooeupied  Ostia 
and  Civita  Vccchin,  but  were  not  able  to  obtain  posse'^sion  of  the  other 
places.  The  Duke  of  Ferrarfi  seized  !Vfodrna  and  Reggio:  the  Venetians, 
in  spite  of  their  alliance,  iiavenua  and  Cervia.  The  Papal  State  was 
crumbling.  From  Florence  also  tiie  BAedid  oepheira  vera  eqidled  with 
tlidr  goaidian,  the  Gaidinal  of  Cortona.  A  Rqmfalic  m  established^ 
though  the  city  still  adhered  to  the  League.  BleanwUle  in  Rome  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  his  command,  and 
Lannoy,  who  took  his  place  -soon  afterwards,  died  of  the  plague,  which 
was  raging  in  the  anuy.  For  nine  months  tlie  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  at  the  mer^  of  the  lawless  and  leaderless  troops. 

Tlie  responsibility  of  Charles  for  the  Sadc  of  Rome  eannot  be  aoea- 
rately  weighed.  That  he  who  wills  the  act  wills  also  the  consequences  of 
the  act  is  a  principle  that  applies  tn  both  sides.  Charles  willed  the  ad- 
vance of  Bourbon  and  the  armed  coercion  oi  the  Pope ;  he  willed  timt  the 
Pope  should  be  deodved  by  truces,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  honour. 
He  oould  not  foresee  that  Bourbonls  army  would  have  been  oompletdy 
oat  of  control,  but  sooner  or  later  such  must  have  been  the  case  with 
these  Italian  armies,  among  whom  destitution  was  chronic  On  the 
other  hand,  Clement  brought  his  fatt^  upon  himself.  He  who  observes 
faitii  with  none  cannot  expect  that  iuitli  will  be  observed  with  him. 
He  who  takes  the  sword  must  teeg/t  what  the  sword  brings.  And 
although  an  honourable  motive^  the  desue  to  lib»mte  Italy,  and  a 
natural  motive,  the  desire  to  preserve  the  real  independence  of  Florence 
and  the  papal  power,  may  have  partly  influenced  his  actions,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquit  Clement  of  a  desire  for  personal  and  pontifical 
aggrandisement,  wUle  in  tiie  nse  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends  he  showed  neither  rectitude,  nor  practical  wisdom.  Even  in 
bis  own  game  of  Italian  duplicity  he  allowed  himself  to  be  outwitted. 

Tlie  Poj>e  and  the  Papacy  were  crushed  into  the  dust,  but  the 
struggle  was  not  yet  over.  Before  the  Sack  of  Rome,  Henry  VIII  mu\ 
Fkancis  bad  conduded  a  new  and  offensive  alliance  at  \Vestminster 
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(April  30,  1527) ;  and  after  the  uews  bad  spread  tlirough  Europe  this 
warn  eonfirmed  ca  Blky  and  sbcngtbcncd  aliU  fiutlier  by  WolMy'% 
mission  to  Amiens  (Ai^gurt).  One  mofe  gTMt  efibrfc  w«  to  be  made  in 
Italy  to  force  the  Emperor  to  cux^pt  two  million  crowns  in  lieu  of 
Bnrfnirifly,  and  to  release  the  sons  of  the  French  King.  The  King  of 
England  was  to  give  support  with  money  and  with  men.  His  7.m\  was 
quickened  by  a  desire  to  liberate  the  Pope  from  imperial  contrui,  and  to 
bdng  influenoe  to  bear  on  Mn  ibr  tbe  divoice  of  Catbarine. 

In  July  Lautrec  act  forth  onoe  more  fimn  Lyons  for  the  Milaneia 
with  an  amiy  ot  £0^000  Ibot  and  900  men<at-arms,  to  which  Italian 
additions  were  pTpected.  Advancing  hv  the  usual  route  of  Stt^o,  he 
easily  made  himself  maslor  of  the  western  districts,  including  iVles- 
sandiria,  and  took  Pavia  by  assault  Andrea  Doria,  the  great  (ieooese 
aea^ptain,  who  «aa  m  himidf  ahnovt  a  Bompaan  Power*  oaine  ttgun 
into  the  Kbigfs  aervice,  leaving  tba  Popop  and  1^  bia  aid  the  unperialiat 
Adotni  were  driven  from  Genoa*  and  the  Fr^goio  putf  set  up  in  thdr 
place.  Teodoro  Trivulzio  wjlh  appointcfi  to  govern  the  city  for  France. 
Francesco  Sforza  was  re-established  in  the  chief  part  of  tbe  Milaneee. 
Milan  alone  under  Leyva  resisted. 

But  without  completing  the  eonquest  of  the  duchy,  Lanliee  detmnied 
to  go  aontb  to  deliver  the  Pope.  Pmwpecti  woe  Ikvourable*  for  Eemia 
had  changed  sides  again,  and  Federigo  da  Gronaga,  Duke  of  Mantua, 
abflndoning  his  policy  of  neutrality,  joined  the  League.  But  while  Lautrec 
was  still  approaching,  the  Pope  was  forced  on  November  26  to  accept  the 
Emperor's  terms,  which,  except  for  the  promise  to  convoke  a  Geueral 
Council  to  deal  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  diiefly  concerned  the  payment 
of  money,  and  tiw  grant  of  eoffiiwiartical  pnmgBB  of  pecuniary  value; 
but  provided  against  future  hostility  by  the  guarantee  of  Ostia,  Civita 
Veochia,  and  CittA  Castellana,  and  the  surrender  of  notable  Cardinals  as 
hostages.  Indeed  the  Pope,  though  milikely  to  turn  again  t^  Fmncis, 
who  had  deserted  him  in  his  need,  expelled  his  family  from  Florence,  and 
waa  now  allied  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Before  the  day  appointed  tor 
bia  veleaae  tbe  Pope  waa  allowed  to  eecape  to  Orvieto  (ijeeember  6),  hie 
original  hostagee  having  been  also  libemted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna.  He  at  once  set  his  influence  to  work  to 
establish  a  permaticnt  peace.  Both  monarchs  were  prepared  for  peiux^ 
but  the  terms  were  ditiicult  to  arrange.  In  view  oi  the  ^.^rcat  cxpenditore 
required,  whether  for  the  ransom  of  Burgundy,  or  for  the  alternative  of 
war,  fVaneie  called  together  an  aesemUy  of  Notahlea  (Deeember  16^  IBSU) 
to  justify  the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  imposition.  The  Churdi  offered 
1,300,000  li\Tes,  nobles  promised  unlimited  aid,  an  offer  which  they  after- 
wards unwillingly  and  grudgingly  translated  into  proee;  and  thoae  who 
ipoke  for  the  towns  guaranteed  1,200,000  crowns. 

Alt  the  terms  wUdi  were  offered  to  Charles  were  rejected  by  him  in 
Jannaxy,  159^  and  war  was  aolenmly  declared  on  behalf  of  IVance  and 
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England.  Charles  in  reply  reproached  i'rancis  with  having  cowardly 
broken  hb  knightly  word,  and  o^ied  to  aostain  his  ooatention  witii  bit 
body.  Rnuids  took  up  the  dhaUenge,  and  (uked  tbat  time  end  place 
should  be  nemed.  Bot  for  one  reason  or  another,  this  fantastic  and 
frivolous  proposal  never  csme  to  its  accomplishment,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  either  monarch  desin  d  to  be  taken  at  his  word. 

Lautrec  was  at  Bologna  when  he  heard  of  the  liberation  of  the  Pope, 
and  be  continued  his  march  throngh  the  Romagna,  faToured  by  the 
secret  friendship  of  dement.  Thence  be  penetrated  tbrou^  the 
Abnisn  and  advanced  upon  Apulia.  This  move  drew  the  imperial 
army  out  of  Rome,  February  17,  1528,  whidi  they  had  sacked  once 
more,  and  left  deserted.  Of  tlie  forces  which  had  sarkwl  Rome  some 
11,000  were  left;  the  i'rince  of  Orange  had  resumed  the  command,  and 
taken  up  his  position  at  TVoja  to  |Hroteet  Naples.  lAutvec  reused  to 
attack  him  in  this  strong  position,  professing  to  be  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments,  but  when  the  Florentine  troops  arrived,  the  Prince  of  Onmge 
retired  towan^s  Naples.  Meanwhile  the  Venetians,  m  in  previous  wars, 
occupit  ii  the  cities  on  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  'ITie  Prince  saw  that  the 
utmost  he  cuuld  accouiphsh  was  to  save  Naples.  Bat  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  be  couUi  collect  sufficient  provisiona  tm  the  Immediate 
needs  of  the  troops  and  city,  while  Filippino  Doria,  cruising  off  the 
coast,  intercepted  supplies  from  Sicily.  An  attempt  made  by  Moncada 
to  svirpnse  and  ci-ush  the  Gtnr>ese  commander  ended  in  rlisaster,  with 
the  loss  of  four  galleys,  tlie  death  of  Moncada  and  of  other  captains 
(April  2S,  1528),  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Lautrec  appeared 
before  the  walls.  Naples  was  now  oompletdy  blockaded  by  the  Genoese 
fleet,  soon  reinforced  by  the  Venetians,  while  Lautrec  established  a  ri^^ 
on  land.  Meanwhile  Henry  the  youno:or,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  German  force,  and  on  June  9  joined  Leyva  on  tlie  Adda, 
unopposed  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino;  but  instead  of  marching  to  Naples, 
Leyva  at  once  proceeded  to  the  reconquest  of  the  duchy,  a  part  of  which, 
indnding  Favia,  he  had  previously  recoveied,  and  Lodt  was  besieged. 
But  the  oountiy  was  bare  of  all  sustenance^  and  even  when  bills  airived 
there  was  no  one  to  cash  them:  so  after  three  pk"  the  Germans  rcftiscd 
to  continue  the  tlmnkle.'is  task,  and  the  chief  part  of  them  went  home. 
The  imperial  goveniiuent  in  Milan  about  this  time  was  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  thqr  were  driven  to  iinpose  a  ruinous  tax  on  bread  to  meet 
thdr  most  necessary  expenses.  BVsnai  leinfogcements  were  collecting  at 
Asti  under  the  Count  of  Saint  Pol.  Never  had  the  prospects  of  Spain 
in  the  Peninsula  looked  so  black.  Suddenly,  July  4,  orders  came  to 
Filippino  Doria  trom  his  uncle  Andrea,  to  withdraw  hi»  biodcading 
force  from  Naples. 

ftamds  had  made  the  great  mistake  of  olfonding  the  powerful  sea 
captain.  In  addition  to  private  slights,  Andrea  Doria  wes  incensed  at  the 
apparent  intention  of  BVsncis  to  develop  Savona  for  war  and  commerce 
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at  the  expense  of  Grenoa,  and,  when  he  expoptukt^l  ^nth  t>ip  Kin^, 
Francis  formed  the  daniererous  desigoi  of  arresting  the  captain  m  his  awn 
city,  and  put  a  French  commander,  without  experience,  Barbesicux,  over 
hi*  head.  CShailM  warn  liis  opportunity  and,  by  the  advke  of  the  Mnce 
of  QnngBt  he  vmo  Doria  Ibr  hie  own  Mrvioe,  on  fkvounible  tenw  of 
engagement,  and  with  the  promise  of  liberty  for  Genoa  under  imperial 
protection.  In  vain,  when  Francis  learnt  his  danger,  he  conceded  too 
late  everythinf^  that  Doria  had  asked.  The  Admiral's  suspicion  ami 
resentment  had  been  aroused,  and  he  joined  the  Emperor  once  and 
for  all. 

This  defectHm  dwnged  the  whole  posHioii  of  tibin.  Whfle  the 
A«nch  camp  before  Na^es  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  abundanoe  loo- 
eeeded  to  fiunine  in  the  city.  The  French  fleet  under  Barbesieux  aniTed 

oo  July  17  bringing  a  few  mprt,  bnt  little  rcfil  assistance.  Lautrec  clung 
desperately  to  his  siege,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  fresh  troops.  The 
besieged  became  more  and  more  audacious  in  their  attacks;  Doria 
^ipeaied  «t  Naples  irith  hia  galleys ;  and,  when  on  Angoat  16  I^uitiec 
died,  the  situation  was  hopekat.  On  August  f8  the  remnants  under 
the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  retired  to  Aversa,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
capitulate  shortly  after.  On  September  12  Doria  entered  Genoa,  and 
established  a  new  oligarchic^il  Hejjublic,  tlie  Freiu  ii  talking  refucre  in  the 
CasteUetto.  The  form  of  government  then  set  up  persisted,  with  some 
modification  in  1576,  until  1796,  and  Genoa  had  internal  peace  at  last. 
In  the  North  Fiavi&  had  been  retaken  by  Saint  FbL  The  Rendi  com- 

recover  Genoa,  hot  without  anecesai  The 
Genoeae  aoon  after  occupied  8a.voiiB,  and  the  Castelletto  surrendered 
(October  28).  Finally  in  the  sprinff  of  151:29  the  rombined  armies  of 
Saint  Pol  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino  determined  to  reduce  Milan,  not  by 
a  siege,  but  by  a  combination  of  posts  of  observation.  This  plan, 
onprominng  enough  in  itNl^  waa  froatraied  by  the  oonduet  of  aamt 
Fd,  who  attempted  to  surprise  Genoa,  hot  allowed  himself  to  be  waylaid 
and  defeated  on  his  march  by  Leyva  at  Landriano  (June  20). 

Francis  and  his  allies  still  held  some  places  in  the  Milanese,  and 
some  outlying  posts  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  the  Adriatic 
httoi^.  But  negotiations  begun  in  the  winter  between  Louise  of  Savoy 
and  Margaret,  the  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  had  resulted  in  a  project  of 
peace,  wUdi  waa  vehementlj  dcatred  in  the  intamla  of  aU  conntriea,  hot 
eq)ecial]y  of  the  Netberlanaa»  where  pnUie  ophdoii  nuhde  itself  perhaps 
moat  felt.  Charles  was  meditating  a  great  expedition  to  Italy  under  his 
personal  command,  but  he  consented  to  treat.  He  sent  full  power?  and 
instructions,  elastic  though  precise,  to  Margaret,  who  was  visited  by  tiie 
Kings  mother,  Louise,  at  Cambray,  July  6.  Here  the  terms  of  peace 
were  definitely  condnded,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  on  August  8, 1(89. 
The  compact  of  marriage  between  Francis  and  Eleonora  was  renewed. 
Franeia  resigned  all  pielenaiona  to  Itelj,  left  hia  alliea  in  the  lureli, 
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renounced  his  suzerainty  over  Flanden  and  Artois,  and  all  the  frontier 
places  on  the  north-east  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  oorapao^  Bobert 
de  la  Ifarek  and  the  Duke  of  Gelders  were  ahandoaeA.  Two  miUiooa 
of  crowns  were  to  be  paid  aa  lanaom  for  the  young  Frendi  pruMei»  and 

in  lieu  of  the  present  cession  of  Burgundy,  to  which  Charles  reserved 
his  n'ght;  while  the  possessions  of  Bourbon  and  of  the  li'iinoe  of 
Orange  were  left  to  the  French  Sjng. 

With  Una  treaty  the  iixst  sta^  in  the  eetHenient  of  the  aflUm  of 
Western  £urope  was  readied.  To  Spain  was  surrmdcfed  the  un- 
questioned  supremacy  in  Italy,  while  tiie  tenitoiy  of  France  remained 

practically  undiminished.  The  agreement  seemed  stnble.  Both  Powers 
were  thoroughly  tired  of  war.  The  minor  Italian  potentates  hml  begun 
to  learn  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  war  except  a  cbauge  of 
maateriy  aoeompaiiied  by  devastation,  exaction,  plague,  and  Anlne. 
The  Pope  had  made  his  choice  at  last  The  influence  of  Giberti,  nMdi 
had  always  been  on  the  Frendi  side,  was  removed.  The  moderation 
which  Charles  showed  in  the  use  of  his  success  confirmed  them  in  this 
frame  of  mind.  It  was  his  policy,  while  changing  little  as  possible  in 
the  govenunent  of  the  smaller  States,  to  make  such  order  as  should 
secure  to  him  in  each  effective  supervision  and  control. 

The  eipeditiai  which  Cbazles  had  prepeiod  for  mr  in  Itai^  set 
ibrth  from  Barcelona,  after  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  Pope 
(June  fl8)»  and  in  tiie  hope  of  peace  from  the  negotiations  at  Cambray. 
Charles  may  1iav«  received  the  news  of  peace  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa, 
August  12.  With  the  troops  tliat  he  brought  with  him,  with  the 
victorious  force  from  Naples,  the  army  of  JLcyva,  and  fre&h  German 
levies  from  the  Tyrol,  he  was  absolute  master  of  Italy,  and  ooold  shape 
it  at  bis  will.  HSs  diqpositioiis  were  made  at  Bologna,-whitiier  Clement 
OMone  to  cooler  on  him  the  imperial  crown. 

Peace  was  made  with  Venice,  who  restored  all  her  conquests,  and 
paid  a  war  indemnity.  Francesco  Sforza  was  restored  to  Milan :  but 
Charles  reserved  the  right  to  garrison  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  tlic  town 
of  Como,  and  a  Spuiish  force  was  left  in  the  Duchy.  Florence  was 
restored  to  1]ie  Madid,  an  operation  whidi  required  « ten  months*  dege 
(October,  IfHI^-Aiigust,  Alessandro  de^  Medici  was  apfioliited 

as  head  of  the  government  of  the  city  by  the  decree  of  October  £8^1630. 
The  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Ferram  to  Reggio  and  Moflena  was  reserved 
for  the  future  decision  of  Charles.  In  all  other  respects  the  Fope  was 
restoi-ed  to  his  full  rights,  and  re-entered  on  the  possession  of  his 
temporal  power,  though  his  status  now  resembled  that  of  an  Inferior  and 
protected  prince.  Malta  and  Tripoli  were  given  to  the  Knights  of 
St  John.  A  leegue  of  the  powsn  of  Italy  was  fomiLd,  to  whidi  finally 
not  only  the  Pope,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  now  created 
Duke,  but  also  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  minur  States  fdb^ivd. 
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The  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  to  join  when  lit  had  Ik^cu  reconciled  to  the 
l*ope.  After  aU  was  concluded  Charles  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bope  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  and  the  imperial  crown,  Februaxy 
88^M»  and  left  Italy  for  Gcnnany  (April,  1580).  All  the  yeara  of  war 
he  had  sp^t  in  Spain,  and  tiiia  was  the  first  time  he  had  visited  the 
ill-fated  peninsula,  where  so  much  of  all  that  is  precious  had  been 
expended  in  supporting  and  roml>fltinj»  his  claims.  How  much  had 
been  sacrificed  to  these  ends  may  best  be  indicated  by  noting  that  the 
battle  of  Mohdis  was  fought  lu  152G,  that  i:'erdinand  was  elected  to 
the  thnmea  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the  aanw  year,  and  that  the 
Dietof  S^peierandthe  Siege  of  ^enna  are  dated  in  1580. 

The  auccei  of  Charles  appear^  complete  and  permanent.  Far 
other  and  even  more  difficult  tfusks  awaited  him  hevond  the  Alps,  but 
io  far  as  Italy  was  concerned  he  might  sleep  set  u re  He  seemed  to  have 
brought  for  once  in  her  troubled  history  unity  to  Italy.  That  so  much 
liad  been  adueved  appeaia  at  first  sight  due  more  to  good  fortune  than 
good  nanagemoit.  Again  and  again,  above  all  at  Favia  and  at  Napki^ 
lock  had  declared  in  his  fiEivour  when  everything  seemed  to  pramiae 
disaster.  But  good  fortune  seldom  comes  where  it  is  wholly  unmerited. 
Thou<i;h  always  miequal  in  intellect  and  resources  to  the  gigantic  t^ks 
that  were  imposed  upon  him,  Charles  hod  shown  perseverance  almost 
adequate  to  his  needs.  Moreover,  the  brilliant  work  of  his  servants, 
of  Pescara,  of  Leyva,  of  lannoy,  of  the  Aruue  of  Qiange,  evn  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  seema  to  aigue  something  in  this  King  which  enabled 
him  to  choose  the  right  men  and  retain  their  permanent  and  devoted 
service.  The  fidelity  of  his  Spanish  and  to  a  less  degree  of  his  German 
soldiers  compares  very  favourably  with  the  conduct  of  other  ill-paid 
mercenaries  during  this  period.  The  Emperor  s  name  might  count  for 
modi,  but  men  may  also  well  have  felt  that  in  serving  Chadei  they 
am  MTving  one  who  oftnld  always  be  tnitted  to  do  hb  beat,  who 
would  never  forget  or  neglect  his  duties,  even  though  sheer  physical 
incapnnty  niig^t  often  leave  him  far  below  the  level  of  hie  eonieientioae 
aspiration. 

But,  not  less  than  the  inexhaustible  persistency  of  Charles,  the  defects 
of  his  rivals  had  contributed  to  the  result  Francis'  choice  of  men  was 
persistently  unlucky.  Lantree  and  BomuTet  eompare  ill  with  the  leaden 
of  the  imperial  aimy.  Fcench  support  was  never  forthcoming  at  the 
crisis.  When  it  came  it  was  ineffectively  employed.  On  the  Italian 
side  tiie  leaders  and  the  policy  were  similarly  deficient.  After  all  excuses 
have  been  mode  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino  he  must  be  ju(]ij;ed  hu  un 
enterprising  commander.  Giovanni  de  Medici,  though  briihant  as  a 
•QboratDalOi  never  had  a  chance  to  ihow  if  he  had  the  capacity  to 
eondnct  a  campaign.  The  Venetiane  never  daied  to  push  home  the 
leeolution  on  which  they  had  for  the  moment  decided.  Clment  ahowed 
all  the  diaracleriatici  of  a  man  of  thoii^t  involved  in  the  aneonigenial 
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necessity  of  prompt,  continuous,  and  definite  action.  The  shadowy 
figure  of  Francesco  Sforza  flits  upoD  the  st«ge  and  leaves  no  clear 
impression. 

Some  featafcs  of  fin  war  dewrve  partknlar  notiee.  It  followed  the 

path  of  lea^st  resistance,  and  was  therefore  concentrated  on  Italy.  The 
invasion  of  France,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Spain,  though  occasionally 
attempted,  was  always  fruitless.  Germany  was  never  touched,  thori^^h 
an  attack  might  have  been  directed  upon  Wiirtlein berg,  and  llie 
Uabsburg  possessions  in  Alsace.  In  each  of  these  countries  national 
nalstaiice  would  be  reel  and  vigoioiii^  Hie  popuktioa  wit  warlike. 
Spain  was  further  protected  by  its  udioqntable  countiy,  norlii-east 
France  and  the  Netherlands  by  the  numerous  defensible  towns.  Italy 
had  no  effective  feeling  of  nationality,  its  inhabitants  cotjld  fight  for 
others  but  not  for  themselves.  The  immunity  of  the  county  and 
duchy  of  Burgimdy  from  attack  is  surprising,  but  their  security  was 
mainly  due  to  the  guarantee  which  the  Swiss  exacted  for  their  Bur- 
gnnd&iai  friends  and  neighbouiB  in  their  Itoidi  treaty  of  1588.  Except 
on  this  occasion  the  national  action  of  the  Swiss,  which  fat »  btief  period 
had  decided  the  fortunes  of  Italy,  151S-15,  does  not  reapp^.  They 
fought  as  mercenaries,  rarely  for  any  national  interest,  and  even  as 
me^cena^ie^  their  utujuestioned  military  supremacy  was  past  awny.  Tlie 
beat  Spanish  foot  was  probably  better;  good  Germans  equally  good. 
Moreover  idigioui  diiAraieee  were  beginning  to  paralyse  the  Con* 
federation,  and  the  Bdbnnen  diseonxaged  foreign  service.  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  were  the  highway  of  the  Frendi  anniea,  exposed  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  incursions  and  requisitions  of  the  imperialists, 
when  they  had  for  the  moment  tlie  u[)per  hand  in  Milan.  German 
assistance  in  men  was  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  difliculties  with  which  Ferdinand  had  to  contend  in  the  hereditary 
Habsburg  lands.  When  the  war  was  against  the  Pope,  Lutheran 
ardour  facilitated  recruiting  Hw  English  allmnce,  thoi^  wgeily 
sought  for,  proved  of  little  advantage  on  any  occasion.  But  the  out- 
come of  events  in  Italy  decided  the  question  of  Henry^s  divoro^  and  with 
it  the  defection  of  England  from  the  papal  obedience. 

The  possession  of  Milan,  on  which  the  struggle  chiefly  turned, 
was  a  luxurr  to  SVanee,  a  point  of  vital  importanoe  to  Charles,  so  long 
as  he  hdd  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  end  Sicily  together  with  the  Nether- 
lands. IQie  continued  prince  of  two  first-class  Powers  in  the  peninsula 
was  an  impossibility.  On  the  other  hand,  without  the  defence  afforded 
by  the  territory  and  fortresses  of  T^ombardy,  Italy  was  constantly  open 
to  invasion,  and  the  value  of  this  barbican  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
only  once  in  all  these  campaigns  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  seriously 
tiueatened,  by  the  invasion  of  Lautrcc.  The  other  consideration,  that 
Milan  was  the  door  by  which  the  Spanidi  forces  tJnoogh  Genoa,  and  the 
Italian  forces  from  the  South,  could  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Netherlands 
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in  event  of  civil  war  or  foniijni  aftack,  wns  not  overlooked  bv  Charles 
and  hia  advisers,  but  its  full  signiiiamce  was  not  in  fact  disclosed  until 
the  reign  of  Philip  IL  On  the  quertion  of  ri^t  Charles  professed  to 
be  fighting  for  a  Taasal  of  the  Bmpixe  wroogfitUy  deforoed;  then  fbr  ea 
imperial  fief  finfeitcd  by  Sforza^s  tream ;  and  Uie  restitution  of  Sfilaa 
to  Sform  shows  that  the  plea  of  right  was  not  wholly  insincere. 

We  can  see  that  the  whole  issxie  of  the  struggle  centred  in 
the  question  of  finance,  but  unfortunatelv  we  are  unable  to  follow 
Hw  details  or  draw  up  any  budget  of  expend  ur  rect^ipU  eitiier  for 
Franee  or  the  Speaiah  possesdona.  During  the  years  from  the  dection 
to  the  Empire  until  the  Conference  of  ]£logna,  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  resource  of  Charles.  Year  after  year  the  Estates  voted  unheard- 
of  subsidies;  the  total  contributioi^^  cif  the  I^w  Conntries  are  estimated 
for  1620-SO  at  no  less  than  15,000,000  Ikres  toumoi3\  and  though  a 
considerable  part  of  thi^  was  cousumed  in  the  defence  of  the  provinces, 
liar  the  ueceuitics  of  their  govenunent,  end  the  wi*f«t*^iM^  of  the 
Court  of  the  Begeat,  it  wm  to  the  Netherlands  that  Charlea  looked 
in  the  monNois  of  his  greatest  despair.  Castile  came  nest,  so  soon  aa 
the  revolt  of  the  Comunrros  hatl  Ix^n  crushed.  The  annual  income 
of  Spain  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  ducats,  in  the  first  years 
of  Charles'  reign.  The  Empire  and  the  iierediUry  H&bsburg  lands  may 
ftr  fhia  purpose  be  neglected. 

Mongr  was  raised  in  Castik  by  pledging  the  taxes  in  advanoe,  by 
lasoiiig  .^etiff  or  bonds  at  fixed  interest  charged  UfMli  the  naliooal 
revenues,  by  mortgaging  tp  financial  houses  every  possible  source  of 
profit.  In  this  wav  the  great  House  of  Fup^i^cr  took  over  in  159i  the 
estates  {macstrazgos)  belonging  to  the  masterships  of  the  thret*  military 
orders,  and  later  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  and  the  silver  mines 
of  Guadalcanal.  •  The  enuadoy  or  revenue  from  indulgenoes  granted  on 
pretext  of  a  fictitious  crusade,  became  a  regnlar  sourcse  of  revenue,  and 
when,  as  in  the  time  of  Oemeoty  the  pa{Ml  sanction  was  refused,  the 
King  did  not  scruple  to  raise  it  on  his  owm  authority,  and  to  p1rdc:e 
it  for  many  years  in  advance.  The  fifth  on  all  treasures  imported  from 
the  Indies  was  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico  becoming  a  valuable  supple^ 
mmt,  and  as  an  exceptional  measure  the  treasure  could  be  sdsed  and 
jmot  Issued  in  reeompense.  But  the  objectioii  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
export  of  tieasote  from  the  peninsula  made  the  use  of  these  resources 
at  a  distance  a  very  difUcult  operation,  which  could  only  be  negotiated 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  financial  houses.  From  his  early  years 
Qiarles  relied  greatly  on  the  Fuggers ;  Genoa  from  the  first,  except  when 
it  was  in  French  haiids»  and  in  tibe  later  years  of  his  reign  Antwerp,  were 
BMonstays  of  his  financial  power.  Charlea  was  veij  punctilious  in  defraying 
at  least  the  interest  if  not  the  capital  of  his  debts,  and  thus  he  was 
nt  all  times  able  to  borrow  upon  terms.  His  jWoj  were  sometimes  issued 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  7^  per  oent :  but  in  times  of  great 
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need  and  danger,  uticn  time  was  the  dominant  factor,  he  was  oblic^ed 
to  pay  as  much  as  12  and  even  16  per  cent  fur  lunm.  A&  time  went  un 
tb«  wmam  ct  die  fMhedtinA$  wen  rfiaiburly  pledged  in  advaaee. 

Ttmmm  of  the  Dudby  of  Milan  in  time  of  peaee  mi^t  hm 
b^n  considerable.  In  time  of  war  they  were  whatever  the  aimy  could 
raise  from  the  impoverished  inhabitants ;  and  before  the  war  was  over 
the  state  of  tbe  country  was  such  that  not  onlv  was  there  no  siTperfluous 
wealth,  bnt  the  army  and  the  iiihulutants  alike  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
perish  uf  .starvation.  The  case  of  Naples  and  of  biuiy  wa^i  nut  quite  so 
desperatey  in  spite  of  two  nllMr  mUm  nmagii  in  Sidly  which  we  have 
not  had  oocaalon  to  mention.  But  here  a  conaldenihle  anny  of  oocu* 
pation  had  to  be  kept  up  and  a  fleet,  if  pooriUe^  for  the  protection  of 
the  coast,  if  not  from  the  French  and  the  Genoese,  at  any  rate  from  the 
pirates  of  Algiers.  The  surplus  revoTuios  of  the  southern  kingdoms 
cannot  have  been  large,  and  although  very  often  in  an  emergency  Lannoy 
produced  money  to  oont^t  some  8tar\'ing  troops  or  to  move  some 
paralysed  anny,  the  wms  whadi  are  mentioned  are  ahnocfc  always  small, 
and  gite  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  eapaeity  of  the  kingdoms  to  assist  thdr 
King.  Here  also  the  same  ruinous  policy  was  pursued  as  in  Castile,  of 
pledging  everything  in  advance,  of  selling  everything  that  could  be  sold ; 
and  years  of  peace  would  be  required  before  the  kinn;d()!nB  could  recover. 

In  Italy  another  valuable  source  of  ocivuiionai  revenue  was  the 
subsidies  raised  from  the  lesser  Italian  States,  which,  unless  actually  at 
war  witii  the  Emperor,  eoold  generally  he  ooeroed  into  payment,  and,  if 
in  hts  allianoe^  were  expected  to  oontrihnte  handsomdy.  Hie  Pope  was 
the  lafgeeb  ^ver,  but  Venice  oould  sometimes  be  bled,  and  Florence, 
Lucca,  Siena,  Fcfma,  Mantua,  weie  often  in  a  condition  which  made  ' 
refusal  difficult. 

The  King  of  France  had  a  better  financial  system  and  was  not 
trouUed  like  the  Spanish  King  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his 
Estates.  His  entire  revenue  was  somewhat  less  than  the  joint  revenues 
of  Spain  and  tiie  Netheriands,  hut  on  tiie  other  hand  he  could  increase 
it  more  rapidly  by  raising  the  tailley  and  it  was  entirely  at  his  disposal ; 
nor  was  he  troubled  like  Charles  by  the  necessity  of  difHcult  financial 
operations  before  he  could  fit  out  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
his  army  was  abroad  these  obstacles  confronted  hint  also.  His  financial 
ministers  were  not  conspicuous  for  honesty,  and  the  institution  of  the 
TVitar  dg  V£pargnt  in  15928,  to  reoeiTe  aU  casual  and  unexpected  sums 
of  revenue  and  to  huild  up  a  reserve  ftmd  to  he  at  the  King's  absolute 
dnpossl,  was  not  so  great  a  success  as  was  hoped.  Tlie  deficits  during 
the  years  of  war  reached  an  alarming  figure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  were  met.    For  the  cmiit  '^vstem  in  France  was  not  developed 

it  was  in  Aug^bviri^',  Genoa,  and  Ant\\  erp.  The  first  public  loans  in 
France  were  raised  on  the  security  of  the  revenues  of  particular  towns; 
and  it  was  not  until  104S  that  the  King  began  to  huUd  up  Lyons  as  a 
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Bnanciol  centre  to  perform  for  him  the  same  functions  that  the  houraes 
of  Genoa  and  Antwerp  were  fulfilling  for  Charles.  The  attempt  had 
some  sutTcss,  and  similar  bourses  wei«  started  at  Toulouse  (1556),  and 
at  Houen  (1563).  Henry  IT  on  his  accession  acknowledged  the 
debts  of  his  father,  and  the  rovid  credit  sensibly  improved.  At  the 
outset  the  King  was  obliged  to  pay  16  per  cent,  for  advances,  but  by 
1550  the  mte  had  lUlen  to  per  oenl  But  eonfidenoe  waa  niddj 
shaken  when  in  1557  the  King  suspended  the  payment  of  interest  OH 
the  debt,  which  at  that  time  amounted  perhaps  to  five  million  crowns. 

We  can  thus  (n»t  a  glimpse  of  the  methods  bv  which  the  enonnous 
cxpense-s  of  tliese  and  subsequent  wars  were  liquidated.  All  the  spare 
cash  of  irlurope,  withdrawn  from  commerce  mid  industry,  tiowed  at  a 
crisb  into  tiw  King's  coffers ;  the  rood  was  opened  to'natioiial  bankruptcy, 
iriiich  was  general  soon  after  the  treaty  of  CateaUoCambr^ns.  Frinces 
hsd  bomt  to  borrow,  hut  they  had  not  learnt  to  pay.  The  sources  of 
wealth  were  diverted  from  profitable  and  ubcful  enterprise  to  destructive 
war  ;  and  in  the  long  rim  not  even  the  financiers  profited,  though  in  the 
interval  some  (•:ipitHlists  built  up  fortuueSi  which  are  almost  comjparable 
with  tiiui>«i  oi  our  own  day. 


c  «u  a.  n.  on.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

HABSBURG  AND  VALOLS  (II). 
AFTEB_the  Treaty  of  Cam  bray  and  the  Conference  of  Bologna  the 

interest  nf  F.nmpoAn  hig^ffry  shifts  }fs  fynfrp,  f<>  Gf^rmtmy.  CharleS* 

eKirbln  the  South  were  diiefly  devoted  to  the  *preservatioii  of  the 
existing  eqailibrium  in  Italy,  to  rensting  the  continoous  adTance  of 
Muslim  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  restoration  of  some 

degree  of  prosperity  to  the  sltattei-od  homes  of  Italy.  His  fnnin  Reten- 
tion was  centred  on  the  religious  fjucstion  in  Germany,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Habsburg  power  ou  tlic  Danube.  France  was  htill  a  chronic 
menace,  but  the  wars  were  ndther  so  frequent  nor  so  dangerous  as 
they  had  heen  from  16SjS-9.  The  death  of  Maigaret  of  Savoy 
(December  1,  15S0)  who  had  governed  the  Netherlands  during  CharW 
minoritj  (1607-15), 'and  again  with  intervals  from  1517  until  her 
death,  made  another  break  wit'i  the  past.  Margaret  had  been  tlie 
confidante  and  intimate  adviser  uf  her  father  Maximilian  and,  altiiougii 
for  a  time  after  his  acce^iun  in  the  Netherlands  Charles  had  beeu 
estranged  from  her,  he  soon  discovered  her  worth,  and  relied  on  her  as 
on  anoUier  self.  She  was  perhaps  tiie  most  capable  woman  of  her  time, 
well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  a  friend  of  letters 
and  of  art,  and  under  her  rule  the  authority  of  her  nephew  over  the 
Burgundian  Stntcs  had  sensibly  increased,  though  the  prosperity  of  the 
provinces  haci  not  shown  a  corresjxmding  advance.  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  in  the  circle  of  his  own  family  another  woman,  perhaps  less 
gifted,  but  well  competent  to  take  her  place  and  cany  on  her  policy. 
His  sister  Maria,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Hungary  who 
feD  at  Mohacs,  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  task,  for  which  she  had 
shown  h«r  capacity  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  her 
husband  I^ouis,  and  she  entered  upon  the  duties  of  her  office  in  1531. 
Her  government  was  strengthened  by  tlie  new  ordinance  establishing 
three  Councils  in  the  Netherlands  for  foreign  affairs,  justice,  and  finance. 
^Ktrtly  befine  Charles  had  procured  the  election  of  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  tiie  IB^pMnif^  and  he 
could  therefore  regard  the  relatioM>  of  his  House  to  Giermany  and  the 
Ketherlanda  as  satisfactorily  established. 
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But  his  other  EuropcnTi  ronc<>ms  gave  him  gi-avc  cause  for  anxiety, 
Henrv  VIII  had  been  brought  into  marked  hostility  witli  Ciiarles  by  the 
alikir  of  the  divorce.  Francis  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities 
of  nvening  the  decisions  tff  Cambray.  Clement  was  perplexed  by  the 
demand  for  a  Gcnenl  Cooodl;  ktitated  by  the  appointnMnt  of  the 
Cardinid  of  Colonna,  his  enemy,  as  Governor  of  Naples ;  and  aggrieved 
by  the  award  of  Reggio  and  Modena  to  the  Duke  olf  Ferrara  (April  HI, 
15S1).  Charles'"  earnest  desire  for  joint  action  arrainst  the  Turks  wa.s 
thwarted  by  the  scarcely  concealed  hostility  of  Trancis,  and  the  more 
secret  manceuvring  of  the  Pope.  On  June  9, 1581,  Clement  concluded 
an  agreement  for  the  maitiage  of  Catharine  de*  Medid  to  Henry,  Duke  of 
Oikem,  aeeood  md  of  JkteogSmy  with  aecret  articlea  bbdfaig  the  Piqie  to 
aasiat  France  in  the  leooveiy  of  Milan  and  Grenoa.  The  German  antago- 
niils  of  Ferdinand  weio  allied  with  Fcancii.  The  formatioo  of  the 
XiOague  of  Schmalkalden  and  the  renewetl  arlvance  of  Solyman  upon 
Vienna  (July,  1532)  added  furtlicr  complications,  and  Charles  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  temporise  with  the  EVotestant  Towers  of  Germaiiy 
(August,  15dS)L  Aid  was  sent  to  Ferdinand  not  only  from  Germany 
but  fiom  Italy,  irfudi  for  onoe  enabled  Fadinand  to  mieet  tiie  enemy  in 
force ;  Sdyman  xetiied  and  Charles  had  a  lespita 

In  the  autumn  of  \h2)9.  Charles  was  again  able  to  visit  Italy.  Here 
he  found  all  the  States  waverin;^.  Venice  Avutrhed  the  situation  with  a 
cautious  eye,  well  informed  of  all  that  wftg  moving  in  every  Court,  and 
ready  to  take  any  advantage  that  oiiered.  Milan  groaned  under  the 
foreign  occupation.  Mantua  and  Ferrara  were  of  doubtful  fidelity.  In 
FkwHioe^  where  the  old  amatitution  had  been  in  156ft  in 

fovoor  of  an  nnmaaked  entoanacy,  end  in  Genoa,  where  the  'perty  of 
Spinola  and  Fiesoo  atill  were  strong,  there  were  poweifol  political  foroei 
working  for  change.  Armerl  intervention  had  been  necessary  at  Siena. 
After  a  long  visit  to  Mantua,  where  the  famous  meetino;  with  Titian 
took  place,  Charles  met  the  Pope  once  more  at  Bologna  (December, 
1532).  Clemeut  managed  to  avoid  the  General  Council  by  imposing 
impoaaiUe  oondittona;  and  Charks  failed  to  induce  bim  to  give  up  the 
projected  maniage  of  Catharine  with  the  Duke  of  Orkana*  All  that  he 
could  seeuve  was  the  renewal  of  a  defensive  League  in  which  Clement, 
Milan,  Ferrara,  IMantua,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Siena,  were  all  included.  Venice 
alone  refused  to  join  even  this  deceptive  Lengrie.  On  April  9  Charles 
left  Italy  for  Spain,  where  his  presence  had  Ion<^  been  eagerly  desired. 

Hie  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn,  declared  lawful  by  Cranmer 
on  Maj  88,  1^89,  now' threatened  a  diange  in  the  political  ntoation. 
But  Hemy  waa  in  dote  alliance  with  Randat  and  Oiarka  waa  obliged 
to  accept  tiie  insult  And  although  on  July  11  the  Pope  laundud 
against  Henry  the  Bull  of  Excommimication,  which  was  not  however 
to  come  into  foi"ce  until  October,  he  was  at  the  same  time  arranging 
for  a  meeting  with  Franciii^  and  preparing  to  hand  over  in  person  his 
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niece  to  the  Duke  of  Orleana^  Hm  iMetmg  took  pkoe  at  MafHOki  In 
October,  1588^   What  mattere  may  have  been  diacuMed  between  these 

rutere,  whether  FVancis  disclosed  to  the  Head  of  Chilstendom  his  pro- 
jected alliance  with  the  Ttirics,  is  unknown,  and  matters  little,  for 
Clement  did  not  livp  to  see  any  of  tluir  plans  carried  into  execution. 
But  the  niarriatfe  sets  the  stamp  on  his  policy  ai^i -jnarks  it  as 
eaaetitiallv  dvpaiiticy  not  _Itfilian  7r_  fflflf*''^"'''^"'"^  order  to  win  a 
£ubiAil  Milan  for  hw*niece,  he  waa  feady  to  escpoae  the  peninnila 
once  more  to  the  temm  of  war,  tenon  of  which  he  had  earned  bitter 
and  penonal  experience. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  in  1533  and  the  enfeoff- 
ment by  Charles  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  with  this  frontier  St^te  led  to 
hostilities  between  Saluzzo  and  Mantua  which  8hook  the  unstable 
equipoise  of  Italy.  The  news  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  (1532),  and  the 
wdcome  arrival  its  treasures,  were  items  to  set  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  rebtioiis  between  the  Gennan  Ptotestaats  and  Frandi  aatumed 
a  more  dangerous  phase  in  1534  when  the  Habsbnqpi  ware  driven  out 
of  Wiirttemberg.  In  September  Francis  made  proposalB  to  ChaileB 
which  showed  that  he  was  meJiUting  the  disturbance  of  peace.  'A 
double  marriage  was  to  unite  the  nn/il  Houses;  but  Milan,  Asti,  and 
Genoa  were  to  return  to  France,  and  the  Emperor  was  to  give  satis- 
fiActiion  to  Fruicis'*  allies  in  Germany.  The  last  condition  showed  that 
war  was  Inevitable;  but  Gharles  determined  to  gajnJunfi-l^  negotialifMis 
nntO  a  needful  piece  <^  worii  had  been  aooomplished. 

For  years  the  western  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  rendered 
imsafe  by  a  settlement  of  Muslim  pirates  on  the  north  roast  of  Africa, 
whose  head-(]uarter^  were  at  Algiers.  In  1518  an  expedition  from  Spain 
had  succeeded  in  defeating  and  killing  Barbarossa,  the  founder  of  this 
power,  but  his  younger  brother,  Khair  Eddin,  who  is  known  as  Barba- 
toma  n,  had  then  taken  np  the  command,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ptarte,  and  had  fUll  further  extended  the  strength  and  activity  of  hie 
robber  fleets.  The  settlement  by  Charles  of  the  Knightl  of  St  John  at 
Tripoli  and  Malta  (1530)  had  been  intended  to  afford  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Muslim,  and  war  had  been  waged  on  both  sides  with  piracy  and 
rapine.  The  dangers  of  this  situation  concerned  Charles  above  all 
others.  Not  only  had  Spain  a  number  of  pov>e»sions  dotted  along  the 
Aliicaa  coast,  but  the  iXMsts  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Skily  were  cqiedally 
exposed  to  IJm  raids  of  the  pirate  fleets,  and  their  active  commerce 
was  endai^gered.  During  the  Italian  wars  Charles  had  neither  leisure 
nor  spare  energy  to  attend  to  this  peril ;  but  now  immediate  m^sures 
were  not  only  desirable  but  possible.  The  Barbaresqnes  had  recently 
extended  their  power  to  Tunis,  and  in  July,  1584,  emboldened  by  the 
unconcealed  favour  of  Francis,  who  had  concluded  with  them  a  com> 
meidal  truce,  they  had  made  a  raid  of  unusual  extent  upon  the  Italian 
coast  Buhaioeia  had  also  been  named  fay  Solyman  as  admiral  of  this 
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TaHtwh  fleet;  and  though  stOl  a  pirate  he  was  the  representative  of  • 

great  Power. 

Charles  considered  that  there  might  just  be  time  for  a  blow  before 
he  wa-s  once  more  paralysed  by  hostilities  with  France.  The  winter  of 
15S4  was  spent  in  preparations,  and  on  May  30,  1535,  Charles  sailed 
from  Barcelona,  and  was  joined  by  Doria  from  Genoa  and  the  galleys  of 
Italj  and  Sicily.  Assistance  came  from  Portugal,  from  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  from  Venice^  and  other  Italian  States,  anl  especially  from  the 
new  Pope  Paul  IIL  The  force  amounted  to  74  galleys,  30  smaller  war- 
ships, and  300  ships  of  burden.  The  attack  was  directed  ac^ainst  Tunis 
and  proved  completely  successful.  I^rfinding  at  Carthage,  the  army  first 
won  its  way  into  the  fortress  of  Goletta,  taking  84  ships  and  200  guns, 
and  then  after  some  hesitation  advanced  upon  Tunis,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Baiharossa,  and,  assisted  by  the  rising  of  tome  5000  Ghrisliaii 
daves,  Oaptured  the  town.  The  former  ruler  of  Tunis,  Mdey  Hassan, 
was  restored  there,  the  Spaniards  retaining  Goletta,  Bona,  and  Biserta. 
Charles  returned  in  triumph  to  Sicily,  though  he  had  not  ventured 
to  attack  Algiers.  The  blow  was  opportune,  for  a  few  months  later 
(February,  1536)  Francis  concluded  a  treaty  with  Solyman,  with  whom 
be  had  previously  entered  into  relations  in  1525  and  ISSS.  It  had 
smother  significance  for  the  Moon  of  Valencia,  after  their  forcible  eon- 
irctsion  to  Christianity  ordered  in  1525  and  executed  in  the  following 
years,  had  been  in  relations  with  the  Muslim  in  Alidca»  and  many  of 
them  had  escaped  to  swell  the  bands  of  Barbarossa. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  25,  1534,  Clement  had  died,  nowhere 
regretted,  unless  in  France.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  is 
dna  the  soccem  of  the  Refonnatioii,  as  a  movement  antagonistic  to 
Rome.  Intent  upon  dynastic  and  poMtjcal  int^nf^  ha  YmA  ti^f  tmAy 
refased  peraistentlv  to  face  JiuentioiLQf  religi.on,.||!it^1itill4  dcme^ 
much  as  any  to  fetter  the  only  force,.  excepLJua  own,  ihat-fiDukLhave 
attempted  its  solution.  At  his  death  all  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  half  of  Germany,  were  in  revolt;  but  op  to. 
the  last  the  possession  of  Florence  or  Milan  was  of  more  account  in  hi^ 
eyes  than  the  religions  interests  of  all  Christendom.  The  College  of 
Cardinals^  immediately  on  their  meeting,  came  to  the  ahnost  unanimoos 
choice  of  Alessandro  Famese,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IIL  He  soon  p^^"^ 
showed  his  proclivities  by  attempting  to  take  Camerino  from  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  give  it  to  his  own  son 
Pierluigi.  But  the  choice  of  the  Cardinals  was  grateful  to  the  Emperor, 
who  hoped  better  things  from  Funese  than  he  had  ever  obtained  from 
element,  and  in  particular  the  summons  of  a  General  CoundL 

^le  death  of  Francesco  Sforza  (November  1,  1535),  to  whom  the 
Emperor  had  in  1534  given  his  niece  Christina  of  Denmark,  disturbed 
the  settlement  of  Milan  and  threatened  the  early  outbreak  of  war. 
Charles  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  for  the  demands  now 
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made  by  him  on  Franc«  were  provocative  rather  than  a)nciliatory.  He 
oft'ered  the  l^virhy  of  Milan  not  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  to  Cliarles, 
Duke  of  Ajigoideme,  with  the  hand  of  Christina  of  Deninark,  requiring 
in  retuzn  the  support  of  Frmot  in  tbe  matter  of  tbe  General  CouncUt 
•gainst  the  Turks,  and  in  particular  againat  Barbaroasa,  for  tha  noogni* 
tion  of  Ferdinand^s  diection,  for  the  subjection  of  Huagaiyy  against 
H^urj  VIII,  and  even  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Even  Milan 
was  not  to  be  unconditionally  £»-iven,  for  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  the 
chief  places  under  his  own  aiptains  and  the  Duke  of  Ajigouleme  was  to 
be  deposited  iu  his  handtt.  The  pa:>ition  of  Charlcd  was  btrengthened  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  death  of  his  aunt.  Queen  Catfaarine,  January  7, 
159^  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  attitude  of  the  Bavarian  I>uike% 
who  for  djpnastic  reasons  now  turned  more  definitely  to  the  impnial  side. 
The  Pope  mahitained  neutrality,  and  his  help  could  tmly  ho  ci:pected 
fat  i^'rance  if  the  guilt  of  iiggi  ession  could  be  fastened  on  the  Emperor. 

The  duchy  of  Savoy,  during  the  campaigns  of  the  first  war,  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  French,  and  opoicd  for  them  the  easiest  path 
to  Italy.  But  the  settlement  after  the  F^ace  of  Gambray  had  bn>u|^t 
the  weak  Duke  Charles  III  into  the  imperial  defensive  league^  and  his 
marriage  with  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  in  1521,  followed  by  the  mairiage  of 
the  Emperor  with  her  sister  in  1526,  formed  a  permanent  link.  The 
first  step  therefore  towards  Italy  required  the  subjet  t  ion  or  adhesion  of 
Savoy,  and  tlie  somewhat  fanciful  daims  which  the  King  of  France  put 
forward  to  a  part  of  the  ducal  uiheritanoe  can  only  be  r^arded  as  a 
cover  for  attack  or  a  pretext  for  coercion.  Charias  in  was  the  weaker 
at  this  moment  since  he  had  been  at  war  slnoe  1530  with  his  city  of 
Geneva;  and  early  in  the  year  1536  his  hopes  of  recovering  the 
town  were  shattt'i^d  by  an  expedition  of  Horn  and  the  Swiss  Pro- 
testants, whith  relieved  Geneva  and  overran  the  territory  of  Lausanne 
and  the  Fays  de  Vaud.  In  March,  1536,  the  French  invaded  Savoy, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  its  inhabitants,  conquered  the 
whde  of  Savoy,  and  oceopied  Turin.  Hie  remainder  of  the  fortified 
places  in  Piedmont  were  seized  by  order  of  de  L^va  ficom  Bfikuv  to 
prevent  their  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  since  his  landing  in  Sicilv,  Auf^nst  17,  15S5,  Charles  had 
been  devoting  his  attention  to  liis  soutliern  kingdoms.  Sicily  be  now 
visited  for  the  first  time,  and  he  spent  ten  weeks  in  considering  proposi- 
tions of  i-eform  laid  before  him  by  the  Parliament,  and  in  inspecting  the 
country.  l!1ience  be  passed  into  Italy,  leaving  Ferrante  da  Gonzaga  as 
Viceroy  in  Sicily,  and  reached  Naples  on  November  25.  Here  Pedro 
di  Toledo  had  been  Viceroy  since  1532,  and  had  given  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  order,  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  the  ^e-€stabli^^h- 
ment  and  extension  of  the  royal  power.  An  attempt  which  was  made 
to  induce  Charles  to  remove  him  only  resulted  in  strengthening  his 
poartioD,  Ibr  it  soon  appeared  that  the  charges  against  him  arose  from 
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the  stem  impnrtinlitv  of  his  administration.  At  Naples  Charles  rcmrtined 
four  monllis  and  a  subsidy  of  a  million  diicAts  was  voted  to  him,  alter  a 
l&rger  ofiex  made  in  a  vainglorious  spirit  had  been  wisely  refused.  That 
■o  iBrfgi  ft  fQin  could  be  xaiaed  pfom  the  esceUcnt  raiulti  of  Toledo'a 
time  jmxif  rulft  From  Naples  Qiarlei  prooeeded  to  Rome^  leaniiiig  on 
lut  mj  that  the  French  had  Attacked  Savoy.  He  had  alieedjp  begun  his 
preparations  for  defence  in  Navarre  and  RoussiUoOy  and  now  aent  uq^t 
orders  to  assomhle  troops  and  collect  money. 

Hia  presence  in  italv,  ho\vever,  waa  worth  an  army  to  hia  cause. 
While  still  in  Naples  he  liod  succvedcxi  in  securing  Venice  once  more  for 
the  delienaife  league,  and  after  hia  magnificent  ent^  into  Rome  on  April  5, 
1086^  be  could  hope  that  peiaonal  influence  and  oonceiaiona  to  tiie  Pope^s 
family  ambitioDa  would  secure  for  him  at  least  the  neutrality  of  Roma 
Eager,  however^  to  yindicate  bia  honour,  he  made  before  the  Gonaiatoiy 
and  AmbftS'iadors  in  solemn  session  a  dctniled  exposition  of  his  case  af^in«?t 
Jb'rance  and  called  upon  the  I'ope  to  decide  between  thera.  Paul  III 
^ttlared  his  intention  of  remaining  neutral,  and,  yielding  at  length  to 
long-continued  preaeon^  he  issued  on  May  £9  a  Bull  summoning  a 
Gcnanl  Gwndl  to  Mantua  for  May,  IfiST.  The  Pope  had  promiaed  to 
do  hia  best  to  reconcile  the  parties;  but  aa  Fiance  waa  detennuMd  to 
accept  nothing  leai  than  Milan  for  the  Duke  of  Orleana,  and  Charles 
could  not,  in  view  of  tlie  Dnnphin"'s  precarious  life,  arrppt  his  second  ^ 
brother,  Henry,  whoso  marriage  alliance  with  the  Medici  family  wfij  " 
another  bar,  the  prospects  of  successftjl  mediation  were  poor.  Bnt  tlie 
posiUcm  in  Italy  seemed  fairly  s^ure;  and  Henry  of  England,  though 
he  idbaed  an  dliance  pioimd  by  the  Emperor,  waa  too  busy  at  homo 
to  cause  much  anxiety,  llw  conteat  thna  confined  itself  to  France  and 
Gharlaa,  who  had  collected  a  great  army  of  50,000  or  60^000  men,  waa 
WlwiUing  to  consume  it  in  the  unpretending  tnsk  of  reconquering  Savoy, 

The  invasion  of  Provence  seemed  likely  to  secure  the  evacuation  of 
Savoy,  besides  the  promise  of  further  gain.  Accordingly  on  July  25, 
1586,  the  imperial  arrny^  taking  advantage  of  the  accession  of  the 
Marquis  of  Saloiao  to  the  £mperar*a  aide,  croaaed  the  Raiab  bather. 
But  Montmorency,  to  iHiom  Francis  had  entrusted  the  chief  command, 
maintained  the  atrieteat  defensive.  His  army  was  lodged  in  two  fortified 
camps  at  Avignon  and  Vnlfnce ;  the  country'  was  svstematicallv  de- 
vastated;  and  Charles,  thougii  he  wfis  able  tx)  advance  to  A\x,  found 
an  attack  on  Marseille  or  Aries  impracticable.  Nothing  could  i^e  less 
French  and  nothing  ckhiM  be  more  effective  than  the  strat^  of  Mont* 
Borency.   On  September  18  Charles  was  oUiged  to  order  the  tetreat 

Meanwhile  in  the  n<vlh  the  Count  of  Nassau  had  oonqoered  Gidaa 
and  undertaken  the  si^  of  Fcronne.  But  the  war  was  unpopular  ill 
the  Netherlands;  subsidies  were  unwillingly  granted  and  the  money 
came  in  slowly;  Peronne  held  out  under  the  vigorous  conmianrl  of 
Fleuraoges;  and  at  the  end  of  September  Nassau  also  was  forced  to 
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retire.  In  Italy  Leyva  was  dea<3,  and  the  pro^spects  of  the  imperial  cause 
were  not  promising.  The  little  place  of  MimiKiola,  whose  niler,  Gnleotto 
Pico,  had  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  France,  was  a  valuable 
outpost  for  the  French,  a  base  where  their  troops  could  find  harbour  ■nd 
iinie  forth  to  attack  the  oonfines  of  Lombazdj.  On  August  10  the 
Danphin  had  died,  and  the  offer  of  Milan  to  Charles  of  AagouUme 
assumed  a  difesnt  aspect  Charles  while  nsgotiatu^  ibr  peace  pie- 
pared  for  war. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  visit  Spain  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  leaving  many  Italian  questions  unsettled.  The 
Duke  of  Mantua  received  tihe  investitore  of  Montfenat.  M  Gnaita 
was  appointed  to  the  comtnaad  m  Milan  in  place  of  Le^ya.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  Pope  aroused  suspicion;  and  Charles  was  obliged  to 
depart  without  haviiig  contented  him.  On  November  17  he  left  Genoa; 
but  his  jrmmev  was  repeatedly  intemjpted  by  storms,  while  a  hostile 
fleet  oi'  1  1  eiich  and  Turkish  gaiieys  lay  at  Marseilles,  At  length  the  fleet 
was  able  to  make  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  In  Spain  many  months  and 
continuous  efforts  residted  in  the  raising  of  sums  quite  insuflSdent^  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs.  fVands  meanwhile  had  proclaimed  the  re- 
sumption of  the  susecainty  over  Handers  and  Artoia,  which  he  had 
renounced  at  tbe  Peace  of  Cambray;  and  on  March  16,  1587,  a  consider^ 
able  armv  invaded  Artois.  Hesdin  surrendered,  and  Charles  of  Gelders 
was  once  more  in  arras.  But  Francis  soon  grew  weary  and  drew  away  a 
iai^  part  of  his  army  to  the  south;  the  Estates  of  the  Netherlands 
grant«i  for  self-defence  the  sums  which  they  had  refused  for  genezal 
purposes;  tbe  atta^  was  driven  back;  and  on  Julj  90  a  ten  months* 
aradstice  was  ooaduded  for  the  Netheriands  and  nortii-eastem  FrflBoe. 

Meanwhile  del  Guasto  had  held  his  own  in  Lombardy  and  even  won 
back  some  plnees  of  Piedmont  from  the  enemv,  Tlie  Turkish  assistance 
had  been  wurth  little  to  the  French.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
owing  to  the  energetic  measures  of  defence,  Barbarossa  iiad  been  able 
to  effect  little.  The  Mediterranean  war  deviated  into  a  contest  between 
Venice  and  the  Muslim.  The  reuMoning  islands  of  the  Aegean  HeU  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bsrbaresqueh  NanpUa  and  Monembasia  (Malvasia), 
the  sole  strongholds  of  Venice  in  the  Morea,  were  hesi^ed  by  the  Turks. 
The  murder  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  in  Florence,  January  7,  1587, 
strengthened  ralhei"  than  weakened  the  position  of  Charles  in  ItAly, 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  French  agents  the  imperial  vicegerents  had 
their  way;  the  attacks  of  ^Sb»  Juorusciti  under  fllippo  Strozzi,  though 
aided  by  the  neneh^  were  driven  off;  and  the  cool  and  competent 
Cosimo  became  Duke  of  Florence  in  the  imperial  interests,  and  was 
married  to  a  dau^ter  of  Toleda  Fili(^  Strozzi  was  put  to  torture 
and  died  in  prison.  Pnnl  was  won  over  bv  the  gift  of  Alessandro's 
widow  Marj^nret,  the  Emperor's  natural  daughter,  to  his  grandson, 
Ott&vio  F&niese,  and  Pierluigi,  the  Popes  son,  was  invested  with 
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Novara.  On  Pcbniarv  1538,  a  defensive  league  against  the  Turk 
was  concluded  between  tlie  l\jp<^,  the  Emperor,  Ferdinand,  and  Venice, 
which  prepared  the  way  tor  a  favourable  intervention  of  the  Pope 
between  the  two  great  Powers. 

However,  in  October,  1087,  Montmorency  with  a  new  army  had 
appeared  ia  Savoy,  and  tlie  imperial  tioope  were  obliged  to  evacuata 
Pinerdo  and  Tivin.    But  these  faeoeflBeB  led  to  nothing  further. 
Both  monarch*!  were  ready  for  peace;  an  armistice  was  concluded 
(November,  \5'M);  negotiations  began  in  earnest,  but  were  long  pro- 
longed, so  many  were  the  questions  at  isstie  between  the  rivals.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  League  against  the  Turks  the  Fope  left  Rome,  and 
jonnqwi  to  Nioe^  to  me£ate  between  fVand*  and  Charks.   Here  edroe 
iU-fed^  waa  arooaed  beoauae  tiie  Duke  of  Savoy  rdiued  to  put  the 
fortress  of  Nice,  his  last  remaining  pomwrion,  in  Charles'  hand  fat  the 
meetings.    In  a  neighbouring  monastery  then^fore  the  Emperor  and 
negotiated  personally  and  separately  witli  tlie  Fope,  and  a  tnice 
Hmingctl  for  ten  years  (June  17,  l<>ii8),  ou  tlie  basis  of  uti  jHU-fidetis. 
ITte  Fope  and  Emperor  set  forth  at  once  for  Genoa  to  concert  operations 
againet  tiie  Tork. 

Altfaoogh  at  Nioe  tlie  Xing  and  the  Emperor  had  refbnd  to  meet.  It 
eooin  became  known  that  a  filtnre  interview  had  been  arranged,  perhaps 
through  the  mediation  of  Queen  Eleonora.  At  Aigues-Mortes  the  visits 
took  place  on  July  14-16,  with  the  mo^t  stjrprising  dcmfmstrations  of 
gotxi  fteling.  Nolliincj  definite:  m  a.s  arrjaiLX'^'d,  hut  h()[)c's  ot  jii^reeiiient 
succeeded  to  something  like  despair.  And  Chiuries  was  anxious  to  make 
the  meet  of  the  i^tparmt  fUeodahip. 

^knr  Jfae  Emperor  the  war  of  1886-7  had  been  on  the  whole  ftar,leM 
succeatfiil  than  those  of  15^-9.  Francis  had  overrun  almost  the  whole 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  he  had  invaded  Artois,  and  successfully  rq)elled 
tvpo  invasions  of  France.  He  was  content  for  the  present  to  rest  upon 
his  conquests,  to  hold  Savoy,  an  outpost  for  defence,  a  ready  road  for 
attack,  and  to  defer  the  settlement  of  other  outstanding  questions  for 
a  leawin.  CSharies  was  the  more  willing  to  leave  Savoy  in  nande* 
poieeanoB  because  the  Doke  had  o^ded  him  deeply  in  the  matter  of 
Nio&  On  the  other  hand  he  needed  peace  above  all  for  his  affairs  in 
Germany,  and  to  meet  the  Turkish  danger.  A  long  truce  yrith  the 
appearance  of  durnbility  suited  him  as  well  or  better  than  a  peace, 
which  could  only  have  been  st^^cured  at  the  price  of  huniiliating  and 
damaging  conce^ions.  In  fact  the  two  Fowers,  after  violent  oiscillations 
to  and  fS>,  had  resched  a  pontion  of  coropamtivd^  etable  eqnilihrinm, 
Ihcj  had  fcaiBt  their  own  limitations,  and  the  strength  of  their 
admariea.  A  stage  was  reached  on  the  road  to  the  more  pcnnanent 
settiemcnt  of  Catean-Cambresis. 

The  truce  between  the  great  Powers  and  the  League  of  15d8  led  to 
cu.  m. 
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the  hope  that  something  serious  would  now  be  undertaken  against  the 
Turks.  But  exhaustion,  the  mutiny  of  soldiers  at  Goletta,  in  Sicily,  in 
Lombaidj,  a  thousand  reasons  made  it  impcmiliki  for  CSuoIm  to  put  out 
his  full  strength  in  1688.  The  force  that  was  sent  under  Andzea  Doom, 
to  the  Levant  from  Sicfly,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Barcelona,  to  oo-operate 
with  the  Venetians  and  a  papal  squadron,  had  no  orders  to  imdertake 
onv  frreRt  enterprise.  Tlie  Venetians  desired  to  attack  Preva5a,  at  the 
rriouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  where  the  Turkish  fleet  was  lying,  but  Doria 
was  unwilling  to  rii>k  so  much  on  a  single  encounter ;  national,  urban, 
and  penooal  jeaJouiaes  were  at  work ;  the  League,  like  other  leagues, 
soon  showed  its  inherent  weakness;  futile  skinnishes  were  the  only 
result;  and  the  aUies  soon  began  to  talk  of  peace.  CSharies  had 
important  business  elsewhere,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Giermany,  and  the 
enterprise  was  put  off.  After  loni^  neguliaLions,  delays,  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  VeneHins  made  peace  inth  the  Turks  (Octob^y  ^^^)» 
surrendering  Naupiia  and  Monembasia. 

Not  only  the  affiiirs  of  Germany,  becoming  more  and  more  o(mi- 
plifiated,  hut  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  Netherhmds  eotifributed  to  this 
result.  The  war  of  1536  had  necessitated  application  to  the  States^ 
Genersl  of  the  Netherlands  for  a  heavy  subsidy.  All  the  pro^oes 
consented  (1587),  and  in  Flanders  the  three  Members  Ypres,  Bru«?f?», 
and  le  Franc  gave  their  vote,  but  Ghent  refused;  and  when  Mary 
declared  that  the  grant  of  tlu^  Members  out  of  four  bound  also  the 
fourth,  and  took  measures  to  levy  the  city''8  quota,  the  citizens  appealed 
to  Charles,  who  gave  his  full  support  to  his  viceger^t.  After  prolonged 
discontent,  at  length  in  1539  Ghent  broke  into  open  rebellion.  The 
government  of  the  town  gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  mob,  forti' 
fications  were  repaired,  militia  wfis  levicfl,  the  subject-cities  of  Ghent, 
Alost,  Oudenarde,  and  Couri  rai,  ^wn-  tiiawu  into  the  ri«t^pg,  and  Maiy 
was  obliged  to  recognise  the  revolutionary  movement. 

At  this  moment  the  friendly  rdations  of  Charles  with  France  stood 
]|un  in  gdo3'stttuI!  ChariM  had  recently  lost  his  heUyved  wifi^  IsabeUa 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Eranch  Song  hoped  to  eqgage  him  in  some  profit* 
able  marriage  alliance.  He  offlrud  a  free  passage  throQ|^  his  States, 
and  Charles,  though  he  refused  to  hear  of  any  marrianr:  propositions, 
accepted  the  ofiier.  Lcavinn:  instructions  to  his  son  l*hilip  for  the  event 
of  his  death,  which  show  that  he  would  have  been  wiiiiiig  to  allow  the 
whole  Buigundian  dominions  to  pass  to  a  Freucli  prince  as  the  price  of 
a  permanent  aooommodation,  he  passed  through  Fmnotf  met  Aaneis  at 
Loches  (December  18,  1589),  and  was  accompanied  by  him  to  Fm, 
Here  he  was  royally  received,  and  set  <m  his  way  to  Valenciennes,  where 
he  met  Mary,  January  21,  1540.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Brussels, 
The  news  of  his  coming,  with  the  assembling  of  German  troops,  had 
quelled  the  rebellious,  irresolute  spiriti*  of  Ghent,  aud  on  Februiuy  Ih 
he  entered  the  city  without  resistance.  Its  punishment  was  stem  though 
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not  excessive.  Niru'  of  t  he  rint^Wi  juiers  were  exe<  uk*ti.  The  town,  by 
tearing  up  the  lauioLUj  caHskiii*  had  declared  its  own  sentence;  the 
CMMtitntlon  wai  finrfcated  and  an  oUgaichical  govemmtot  set  up.  The 
dii^iited  mbiidy  and  a  money  indenmity  in  addition  irare  CEsacted. 

Q\y  was  deftfived  of  its  rights  over  the  surromiding  tenntor)-  and 
neighbouring  towns.  A  fortress  was  to  lie  built  to  prevent  rebelhon  in 
the  future.  Solemn  submission  and  humiliation  was  nH]uired.  Finally, 
un  these  terms  the  city  was  pardoned,  at  the  price  of  all  its  remammg 
liberties. 

Una  mfoA.  ooDapia  of  «  fonnidable  lebdlian  incnased  the  prestige 
of  Chaclea  vei70|i|MrtiiMly>  for  tha  death  of  Chaika  of  Gdden  in  158B» 

instead  of  diminishing  hia  difficolties,  had  increased  them,  'llie  Estates 
of  the  duchy  had  at  once  proceeded  to  the  election  of  William  de  Ja 
^larck,  the  heir  of  Clt  ves,  Berg,  and  Jiilidi.  The  death  of  his  fsther, 
Duke  John,  soon  followed  (1539),  and  the  union  of  the  foiir  diicliics  under 
a  prince  whose  leanings  were  Protestant  wa^  a  serious  menace  to  the 
Hababorg  power  in  tibe  north,  f^anda  I  gava  Jcanna  d'AJbrafc  to 
William  of  Qeves  (ti«aty  of  July  17,  IMO);  which  compmwriyd  Ibr  the 
leieGtion  of  his  sister  by  Henry  VIII,  announced  about  the  tanie  time. 
The  project  of  scttlin!::;  matters  between  Charles  and  France  by  one  of 
several  alternative  nuuiiage  schemes  had  again  proved  impracticable; 
and  this  French  iilli.uice  with  a  German  prince,  nn  enemy  of  the 
Uabsburgs,  showed  a  renewal  of  French  hostility;  the  more  so  that 
CSiarka  had  hoped  that,  by  a  different  diBpoeat  of  Jaume^  hand,  the 
quertion  of  Navane  at  least  might  be  settled  for  ever.  CSiarlea  replied 
by  investing  liis  son  Philip  (October  11,  1540)  with  the  duchy  of  Milam 

AlPairs  in  Italy  were  fairly  quiet.  The  reduction  of  Camerino  by 
tlie  papal  forces  (1539),  the  rtnolt  of  Ferugia  (1540),  the  refusal  of 
the  V  iceroy  of  Naj)le8  to  alloNv  toi  ces  to  co-operate  in  its  repression, 
and  quarrels  between  Ottavio  l'ai'uei>e  and  his  bride,  were  not  sufficient  to 
diitoih  the  ftcra  foundatimia  on  whidk  the  Spanish  supremacy  waa  built. 
The  rd)dl]on  and  chastisement  of  the  Oolonna  wen  ellowed  to  pam  as  of 
purely  local  importance.  It  was  thought  that  some  of  these  movements 
had  been  instigated  to  induce  the  Pope  to  give  effect  to  the  long- 
promised  Council,  but  the  Council,  which  had  been  put  off  time  after 
time,  seemed  as  iar  distant  as  ever.  The  conference  at  Rutishon 
(1541)  and  the  benevolent  mlervenliuu  of  Contarim  proved  oi  no  avad, 
flOttcpt  to  show  that  Ihe  Luthanma  would  not  accept  even  the  daoisiona 
of  A  Gencnd  GounciL 

Secure  for  the  tiuM  Uk  Italy,  and  temporising  as  usual  in  Germany, 
Charles  thought  the  moment  propitious  for  another  jittack  on  the  power 
of  the  Barbaresqups.  When  war  with  France  once  more  became  in- 
evitable, tlie  control  of  the  western  seas  would  be  valuable ;  and 
meanwhile  commerce  and  coast  towns  uxgently  requiml  xehef.  Since 
1698  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  win  over  Barbarassa  by  wi^  of 

CM.  m. 
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Tif  j^otiation.  Charles  linpod  to  secure  the  corsair  for  his  own  •'erv-ire.  to 
create  for  him  a  vassal  kiiifjjdom  including  Tuni?^,  anH  to  turn  hi>  arms 
against  the  Porte.  But  at  the  last  uioineiit  Barbarossa  declined  the 
proposak,  and  ChuleB  detemitied  if  poMible  to  deitioy  his  power*  MM. 
July,  1541,  two  Freneb  cnvoji,  Antcmio  Rinoon,  on  hit  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  Cesare  F^oso,  accredited  to  Venice^  wwe  set  upon 
near  Pavia  and  killed  bv  Spani*;)!  soldiers.  Their  pap>ers  were  not 
secured,  but  the  general  nai  ue  of  tlieir  errruid  wa<?  notorious.  Thia 
delayed  the  conclusion  of  a  new  alliance  between  France  and  the  Porte, 
and  before  it  oould  be  limned  it  iras  necessaiy  if  p<^ible  to  take 
Algiers.  Tbe  knowledge  of  the  wailike  preparations  of  ^  Fkendi 
King  seemed  to  make  postponement  till  the  new  year  impossible,  and 
although  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  the  journey  through  Italy,  and  a 
hurried  interview  with  the  Pope  had  brought  Charles  to  September,  and 
his  most  experieiK^-d  t\d\  isers  declared  that  the  season  was  too  lat^  he 
determined  to  push  on  his  expedition* 

It  was  October  90,  1541,  before  tbe  fleet  whidi  had  coDeeted  at 
Majorat  met  the  ^lantsh  contingent  off  Algiers.  Heavy  weather 
prevented  them  from  landing  for  two  days,  and  when  at  length  they  wen 
able  to  put  the  men  on  shore  the  artillery,  the  supplies,  the  tents  were 
left  oil  board.  A  tempest  then  smote  the  army,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  attacked  by  the  Barbarcsqu<»;  fourteen  galleys,  and  a  hundred 
ships  were  driven  ashore;  and  Doria  was  obliged  to  draw  off.  Tbe  army 
had  to  go  now  to  Cape  Matifu,  where  they  tooit  ship  again  at  Bugia, 
and  witih  diffionlty  set  sail  for  their  homes,  aft^  severe  losses,  and 
without  any  compensating  success  (November,  1541). 

This  failure  encourn^rtHi  the  French  in  their  long-determTned  scheme 
of  att'ick.  New  ai:;ent^  had  concluded  the  arrangements  with  the  Sultan, 
and  although  the  Venetians  and  Lorraine  refused  to  join,  the  alliance  of 
Qeves,  with  the  support  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  promised  lesolts, 
tiioiigli  not  in  Italy.  The  main  objective  this  time  was  the  Netheriands. 
Antoinc,  Duke  of  Venddme  (July,  1542),  marched  upon  Artois  and 
Flanders,  hoping  for  a  rising  in  Ghent  and  Antwerp.  From  the  side  of 
Cleves  Martm  van  Hossem  advonred  with  18,000  men,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  with  a  third  army  entered  Luxemburg.  A  fourth  army  entered 
KoossilloD  nnder  Ftancis  and  invested  Perpignan,  but  the  defence  of 
Perpignan,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  diecked  any  Ibrlher  advance  on 
this  side.  Van  Rossem,  after  devastating  Brabsmt,  and  threatening 
Antwerp,  joined  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Luxemburg,  where  before  long 
no  place  of  importance  held  out  excepting  Thionville.  But  the  capri- 
cious withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  Luxemburg  with  the 
intention  of  sharing  in  the  great  victofy  apected  for  the  ^ng  in  tiie 
Sooth,  took  the  hmrt  out  of  this  attack,  and  the  Nethobma  troops 
soon  r^overed  lAUcembuxg  except  Ivoy  and  DamvillersL  In  Bonssillnn 
instead  of  a  victory  an  ignominious  retreat  followed. 
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The  following  year  was  threatening  for  Charles.  The  Sultan  was 
mdnnehig  in  force  upon  Vienna.  BariMrOBW  after  devastating  the 
«oaitt  of  Italy  joined  the  Freneh  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  EngMon*  and 
laid  siege  to  Nic-e  (August  S,  1548).  The  city  surrendered  before  long; 
but  the  citadel  held  aut>  until  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
de\  Guasto  by  land  And  of  Andrea  Doria  hv  soa  (September  8). 
JBarbaio&sa  returned  to  winter  at  Toulon,  wlu  re  tliroughout  the  winter 
Christian  slaves  were  openly  sold.  Francis  on  his  part  invaded  Hainault. 
Bui  diaries,  leaving  Barodona  for  Grenoa  with  the  fleet  of  Doria,  arrived 
in  Italy  (May,  154i8X  after  »  hunried  intended  with  the  Pope,  whose 
desire  for  Milan  or  Siena  he  was  not  able  to  content,  continued  his 
journey  towards  Gemumj,  with  a  small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians. 
The  Connci!,  already  summoned  (1542)  to  Trent,  had  to  be  postponed; 
otiier  things  for  the  moiueut  were  nrnrr  pressing.  Ferdinand  was  left  to 
manage  as  best  he  could  in  the  East.  At  Speier  Charles  picked  up  a 
oomdderable  force  of  Germans  who  had  assembled  to  bring  aid  against 
die  TWIcs.  But  Charies  led  them  on  with  him  to  Oeves,  and  attacked 
Doren.  in  two  days  the  city  was  captured  fay  asMtdt.  In  a  fortnight 
the  Duke  was  at  his  feet  imploring  pai don,  and  on  September  7, 1548, 
R  treaty  was  signed  by  '^vhich  the  Duke  brol<c  off'  all  allinnee  with 
France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  ceded  the  duchy  of  Geldeis  with 
the  county  of  Zutphen. 

This  success  fuUy  compensated  for  the  reoocupation  of  Luxemburg 
hy  the  Btench  whSdi  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Charles  moved  into  Hainault  to  eflect  a  jmictme  with  the  troops  which 
Henry,  his  ally  in  this  war  as  he  had  been  in  his  first,  had  sent  to  Calais, 
and  advanced  (October  SO)  to  the  siege  of  Landrecies.  Francis  was  in 
the  neigh botirhood  with  n  superior  army;  Charles  was  anxioufs  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  adxanred  in  hope?  of  tempting  him  to  balUc.  In 
th\*  he  did  not  succeed,  but  the  reti'eat  oi  the  French  army  left  him  with 
the  honouii  of  the  campaign. 

But  the  war  was  not  over,  and  Gharks  needed  all  the  aid  that  could 
be  by  any  means  procured.  Heniy  was  induced  to  promise  to  invade 
France  in  the  coming  spring  with  an  army  of  S5,000  men.  Peace  was 
made  with  Christian  HI  of  Denmfirk.  At  the  Diet  of  Sprier,  1544, 
Charles  met  the  Geruinn  Princes  and  by  extensive  concessions  secured 
the  neutrality  or  support  of  the  Protestant  Estates.  Francis,  Count  ^.^yw*-*'*'*^*^ 
d*Enghien,  had  invaded  Ittfyp  and  advanced  to  reeover  Gsrignano  near  f />  ^ 
Ttam,  whidi  dd  Guasto  had  occupied.  Del  Guasto  hurried  from  Milan 
to  relieve  it;  and  d^Eng^en,  having  received  permission  to  risk  a  battle, 
attacked  him  at  Ceresole  on  April  14,  1544,  and  completely  defeated 
him,  with  the  loss  of  some  8000  killed  and  2000  prisoners.  All  Italy 
began  to  consider  the  division  of  the  spoil,  but  their  hopes  were 
vain.  The  Spanish,  holding  all  the  strong  places  of  Lombardy,  were 
ensUed  to  prevmit  dTiPghien  fam  any  further  sucoem.  Pievo  Strand, 
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w!k)  hrtd  collected  10,000  foot  at  Mirandola,  advanced  boldly  to 
Milan,  ia  the  hopes  of  joining  d'^Knghien  there,  but  the  Swiss  refused 

pay,  and  Strood  had  to  eztricftte  biniMif  at 
beet  he  oouM,  and  the  brilUani  victoiy  of  Cemole  had  no  nsahi. 
Stilt  the  news  of  this  ddeat  lendettd  Ui  raooesB  at  Spdar  the  mora 
welcome  to  Charles. 

His  army  under  Count  William  von  Piirstenberfj  now  advano(  rl  upon 
JLuxeniburg  and  recovered  iiis  duchy.  The  siege  of  St  Dizier  was 
then  undertaken ;  and  on  July  13  Charles  arrived,  with  10,000  foot, 
S800  horae,  and  1600  lappera,  to  take  part  in  the  nege  Hera  fhe 
n»nee  of  Orange  waa  abnick  by  a  bullet,  ind  died  on  the  foOowing  daj, 
leaving  as  his  heir  his  more  famous  cousin.  Count  WiUiam  of  Nassau. 
The  siege  dragged  on,  while  the  Dauphin  and  thn  Admiral  Annebaut 
"vnth  a  stroTifT  armv  of  observation  lav  at  Jalons  bt^tween  ^pemay  and 
(  haloids,  and  outposts  at  Vitry  haniiibed  the  besiegers.  But  on  July  Ji8 
tiieiie  outposts  weie  crushed  with  considerable  loss  to  the  French.  On 
Auguit  17  Saneerre^  the  captain,  aisRcnderad  St  ]>isier  with  all  the 
honoun  of  war.  Charlei  now  advanced  on  Chiloas  and,  declining  to 
attack  the  Dauphin's  army,  preaoed  on  to  Chltean-Thieny  and  to 

Soissons  (September  12). 

If  Henry's  army  had  shown  equal  cntcrjirise  the  case  of  France  would 
hfU  L  l>Lon  desperate.  He  airived  on  July  15  at  Calais  with  the  bulk  of 
his  army,  and  was  joined  by  the  Count  van  Burcn  with  a  small  force 
fiom  the  Nethfrianda.  lieaving  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  besiege 
Montreoil,  he  proceeded  with  his  main  force  to  benega  Booiogne. 
Without  aid  from  him  Charles  had  reached  the  end  of  hia  tether.  His 
relations  with  the  Pope  were  becoming  more  and  more  iincnmf(jrtable. 
Paul  had  allowed  Fiero  Strozzi  to  raise  troops  in  his  State  ;  the  Orsini 
had  been  suffered  to  join  him ;  and  the  Pope  was  considering  the  gift  of 
his  grandchild  Vittoria  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  Parma  and 
Fiacom  aa  her  dowiy.  On  tiie  other  hand  Giaries*  position  ibr  oon- 
diiding  peace  waa  ikvourable  and  he  seifled  it  The  retolt  waa  the  Peace 
of  Gr^7»  September  18, 1544.  Henry  was  informed  of  the  terms  whidi 
Charles  was  willing  to  accept ;  he  disapproved  of  the  conditions ;  but 
WA5  forced  to  content  himself  with  Boulogne^  which  luixendeted  on 

September  l-i. 

On  both  sides  the  territory  occupied  since  the  truce  of  Nice  was  to 
be  restored.  Eraneb  was  to  renounce  all  elainia  to  Naples,  Flanders, 
and  Artoia;  the  Emperor  did  not  insbt  on  the  restittition  of  the  duehy 
of  Burgundy.  The  rivals  were  to  co-operate  for  the  reetmation  of  unity 
in  the  Church,  and  against  the  Turks.  Charles  was  to  give  to  tlw 
Duke  of  Orleans  either  his  eldest  daiif'hter  with  the  Burgundian  lands, 
or  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  with  Milan.  If  the  Netherlands 
were  given,  Charles  was  to  retain  the  supreme  dumiuion  for  ius  life,  and 
Francis  waa  to  moonee  his  rig|its  to  Milan  and  iUti,  which  wai% 
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bowwer,  to  revive  in  case  there  was  no  issue  of  the  manrinj^e.  If  Milan 
were  given  the  Emperor  was  to  retain  effective  holtl  on  the  tiuchy  until 
a  son  was  bom;  and  the  gift  was  declared  to  be  a  new  tief,  not 
dependent  on  hereditaiy  rights  of  the  Hoom  of  Orleans.  The  King  in 
nlnni  was  to  give  a  handsome  appanage  to  his  son  hi  Fhuioa.  As  soon 
as  aitiwr  of  these  transfers  took  place  Savoy  was  to  be  cvacuateti,  and 
the  questions  of  right  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  to  be  decided 
by  arbitration.  These  public  conditions  were  supplcnientetl  by  ;i  secret 
treaty,  by  which  the  King  was  required  to  aid  in  procuring  a  General 
Council,  to  give  help  against  the  German  Protestants,  and  to  assist  the 
Eoipefor  to  a  peace  or  dnxaUe  trace  with  the  Turks.  The  Dauphin 
dMTllf  afterwaids  made  a  solemn  protest  hdm  witnesses  against  the 
toeatjf  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Pope  was  left  out  in  the  negotiations,  although  the  religious  motive  is 
prominent  in  the  conditions.  Wut  Paul  was  obliged  to  accommodate 
himself,  and  to  avoid  worse  he  issued  a  firesh  summons  to  the  Council  to 
meet  at  Trent  on  March  15  of  1545. 

Thna  ATiftfW  KtA^  is  reached  in  the  settlement  of  Europe.  The 

war  of  Igjft-jg  A'flfe-  fanm  p^Pi^ing  mm^Tm  4«  »l«af  ♦Kit  pi4»u*{pa1  ftlB^rf 

was  directed  on  the  Netheriands,  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  both 
sides  to  win  substantial  support  in  Germany,  that  It^ly  was  neglected  as 
no  longer  oilering  a  favourable  ground  for  attack  in  spite  of  the 
possession  of_  Savyy.  It  rcseniblos  tlio  second  v  ir  i?i  firo^  iti','  Hiat 
offiauuve  operations  on  either  side,  though  in  this  war  more  extensive 
■ad  dsAenaiBed,  ooold  not  lead  to  any  permanent  lesnlt.  The  soliditj 
of  the  several  countries  was  more  abtuidantly  demonstrated.  The  ugly 
featiu^  of  this  episode  are  on  the  one  hand  the  alliance  of  Fnmds  with 
the  Turk  and  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  on  the  other  band  the  concessions 
of  Charles  to  tlie  Protestants  of  Germany,  which  involved  either  treason 
to  the  Church  or  the  betmyal  of  his  dupes.  But  some  excuse  must  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  the  extremity  of  his  need.  Charles  was  a  zealous 
CfamduDan,  hot  he  eonld  not  master  lata.  So  long  as  he  was  opposed 
hf  lywnca  and  the  Ottomans,  ill  seconded,  even  thwarted,  by  the  Popes, 
ha  could  not  in  addition  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  coercing 
Protestants  in  Grermany.  He  and  he  alone  of  the  Princes  in  Europe 
formed  a  just  opinion  of  the  religious  danger,  and  did  his  best  to 
meet  it.  His  desire  for  ecclesiastical  reform  was  frustrated  by  the  blind 
exposition  of  the  Popes.  Toleration  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  political 
naeessitj.  But  to  sacrifice  the  material  to  the  spiritual  was  a  virtue 
that  lay  beyond  his  ken,  and  one  moicovcr  ill  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  After  all  Charles  was  a  tempofal  prinosji  and  as  sodi  his  fiiit  duty 
ivas  to  the  State  which  he  govened. 

The  Peace  of  Crcpy  set  CTiarles  free  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to 
jQ^«»rvpnf>  t-^fttwl^  u^  the  atiairs  of  Gennony.    His  religious  zeal  is 
cn.  III. 
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attefsted  bv  the  stringent  repressive  measures  which  followed  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Edict  (1544)  which  called  upon  all  his  subjects  id 
the  hereditary  Habsburg  lands  to  conform  to  the  Confession  of  Louvain — 
the  Bcte  of  a  bigot  perhaps,  but  a  good  man  cannot  do  more  than  follow 
lus  coMcwnee,  and  CSiarles  was  a  conscientious  Catholic.  His  fint  need 
vat  to  come  to  an  imdentanding  with  the  Pope.  Charles  proposed  to 
him  definitely  the  use  of  the  great  sums  accumulated  for  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  in  a  war  against  the  Protestants,  and  in  support  of 
the  Council.  At  the  Diet  of  >\  orms  (March,  1545)  the  refiisal  of  the 
Protestants  to  be  satished  with  a  General  Council  in  which  the  Pope 
wouldbebotfapertyand  judge  was  openly  declared.  Charles  held  himsdf 
ideaaed  fimn  bis  obligations  to  the  Ftobestants  by  this  attitude,  though 
indeed  the  proposed  Council  at  Trent  was  very  different  from  tiiat  which 
be  had  promised.  But  the  Pope  still  hung  in  the  wind.  Tq  win  him 
the  material  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit u  i!  ;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  sacrifice  was  made  clear  when  Paul  invested  his  son  Pierluigi  with 
Parma  and  Piacenza  (August,  1545)  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Milan  to 
these  distrtcti^  and  without  the  imperial  sanction.  Stffl  the  Genetal 
Gnmctl  was  actually  opened  at  TVent  in  December,  1545,  after  manj 
delays  and  propos^.s  fur  a  nniuval  to  an  Italian  city,  wMcb  tbs 
Emperor  emphatically  rejected.  The  choice  of  Trent  was  a  compromise. 
Italian  cities  would  attract  only  Italian  clergy,  who  were  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  abuses  of  the  Curia.  German  citiei  would  be  acceptable 
only  to  the  Germans.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Turks  in  October, 
1545,  on  very  un&Tourable  terms.  The  decision  of  Charles  between 
Milan  and  the  Netherlands  as  the  merriage  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Oileans 
had  at  length  been  made  in  March,  1545.  Milan  was  to  be  given 
with  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  but  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  September  relieved  Charles  of  thi*^  nec«PRsitv. 

Charles  was  thus  frt  c  to  act  in  Germany,  aiid,  after  the  futile  Religious 
Conference  of  iiati:>bou  (154(})  and  the  so-called  Diet  which  followed, 
be  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  who  pledged  bimsdf  to  send 
12,000  men  to  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  substantial  subsidy, 
and  to  allow  considerable  levies  from  the  ecdesiastical  lesources  of  Spain 
(June  9St).  The  Emperor  was  anxious  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  League 
Rocret,  but  the  Pope  was  eager  that  it  should  be  known,  and  in  letters 
to  the  several  States  he  publislicd  it  at  once,  exhorting  theiii  to  join. 
But  the  course  of  the  German  war  aixiused  once  more  hi&  iear  and  sus- 
picions. Only  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Emperor  bed  prevented 
the  Pope  from  removing  the  Council  from  Trent  to  some  town  where  he 
could  more  effectively  control  all  its  prooeediiigB.  Many  dif!erences  had 
ansen  over  the  poliflj  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  Council ,  the 
Pope  sent  his  troops,  though  not  the  full  nimilx-r,  arul  tin-  200,000  crowns 
which  he  had  promised  did  not  arrive;  diiliculties  v.*  re  raistti  witli  ii:n;fird 
to  the  pledging  of  Church  lauds  in  bpain.    The  Kmperui  was  obliged  to 
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nite  money  by  an  agreement  with  the  lootiiern  cities  of  Gennanj^ 
promising  them  religious  liberty.  In  January,  1547,  the  Pope  withdrew 
his  contingent,  the  six  months  for  which  he  had  promised  it  having 
expired.  He  was  intri^ung  with  the  French.  In  March,  1547,  the 
Council  was  removed  to  iiologna,  and  the  bpanish  Bishops  rei'used  to 
IbUoir,  whila  Cbirlei  nfuHd  to  recogniM  a  Council  at  TbB 
viefcoij  of  MQUbogy  April  1547*  made  Cluvles*  pontion  itOl  mora 
iinrmidable.  An  aehial  rnpture  between  the  Pope  nnd  the  Emperor 
•eemed  probable,  suggested  not  only  by  fear  of  CharW  aorilitaat 
pocitioa  in  Europe,  but  by  minor  Itf^linn  interesta^''^ 

Hie  solidity  of  Spanish  power  in  the  Italian  peninsula  was  apparent 
especially  at  this  juncture.  Ferrante  de  Guiizaga,  who  had  been  named 
OS  Govnor  of  Milin  in  1546$  though  l£e  appointment  profod 
nnfoitimate^  Mcnnd  at  kott  the  anpport  of  Mantua.  Tbe  Vcnelian 
policy  grew  more  and  more  cautious,  and  the  greater  thil  emticm  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  disturbing  existing  arrangemoiti.  The  policy 
of  Ercole  II  of  Ferrara  was  almost  equally  prudent.  Cosimo  de"*  Medici 
ahoNsed  himself  the  faithful  servant  of  Charles,  tind  iii  view  of  his 
mtchfui  guardianship  troubles  at  Lucca  and  Siena  might  ^ass  almost 
mmotioed.  Naples  was  in  tlia  finn  hands  of  Toledo.  Doria  seemed 
aafie  at  Genoa,  and  coold  be  absc^otdy  tnisted.  Only  the  Pope  tlioired 
iPftlinations  to  disturb  the  aetUed  otd^,  in  the  intnests  of  his  graedj 
Ea'Pioe  fiuiily.  And  to  loi^  as  the  other  Cactors  remained  undwi^|Bd 
he  was  powerless  for  lerioaa  hann.  fiut  in  Italy  xevohitiaBi  wm 
always  possible. 

The  remarkable  enterprise  of  Francesco  Burlamaochi  directed  from 
Lucca  against  Florence  with  the  aid  of  the  Strozzi  £uled  miserably 

A  mora  dangeroua  conspiracy  waa  aet  on  foot  in  Goooa 
Gianluigi  Fiesco.  Gianluigi,  moved  by  the  loss  of  hla  own  ptoperty, 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Doria,  and  taking  advantage  of  tlie  die* 
content  of  the  people  with  the  constitutiou  of  1528,  which  gave  all 
the  power  to  the  old  nobihtv,  had  Jong;  since  entered  into  relations  with 
France  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Doria,  and  the  Spanish  power  restinf^ 
upon  them.  The  poasesakm  of  Genoa  was  the  key  to  the  peninsula,  and 
the  wiealtii  of  tbo  Ganoeae  oapitaliata  a  mainatay  of  Chariaa.  On  tim 
oUicr  hand  tiio  immenae  d^ta  owed  by  Chariaa  to  the  Ugnrian 
finandeta  aeeutad  for  him  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest,  but  could 
hardly  prevent  a  sudden  stroke  of  force.  The  Pope  allowed  Fiesco  to 
,  arrange  for  the  {mrcliase  of  four  of  his  own  ^alleyst  at  that  time  lying 
in  Civita  Vecchia  (1546).  The  Pope's  relation:^  with  Doria  weie  £ax 
from  friendly,  apart  from  any  auimus  agaimt  the  Emperor. 

Tb0  ttme  find  fiw  the  attempt  «aa  tim  night  of  Jannary  St^  1647. 
At  ten  o^doek  the  eoD8piiatova»  triio  had  a  gdky  end  800  footwidien 
at  Uieir  disposal*  iaaoed  from  the  palace  of  Fiesco  in  three  banda.  Fieaco 
Wwwlf  with  000  made  for  JOodali  galleyiy  aeind  tham,  aad  in  the 
«.  K»  ■>  u.  on.  m.  9 
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attempt  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  the  galley-slaves  fell  overboard  and 
was  diowned.  The  two  other  bands  made  for  two  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  noise  of  the  tumult,  Giannettino,  the  adopted  son  of  Andrea 
Doria^came  up  and  was  promptly  killed.  Andrea,  however,  eeaqped  with 
his  life,  and  when  the  conspirators  looked  upon  their  work  in  the  monihlg 
they  diacovered  that  their  own  chief  was  missing.  Left  thtie  without  unity 
or  direction  thev  wavered  ;  the  Senator?!  offered  them  an  amnesty  on 
condition  that  they  left  the  city;  and  the  formidable  plot  resulted  in 
nothing  but  the  re-establishment  of  Doria  and  his  master.  The  amnesty 
waa  fevoiced;  die  pommiiiftUB  of  the  eompuRKton  wera  oonfiioaled*  hot 
Doria  aooeeeded  in  lepelling  proposali  for  the  lednetaon  of  Genoa  under 
diieet  Spanish  rule,  Kod  for  the  erection  of «  fintren.  Certain  alteratiooB 
were  maide  in  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  securing  atithorily  to  the 
partisans  of  Doria,  but  Genoa  retained  at  least  the  forms  of  liberty-  Tbe 
Castle  of  Montobbio,  the  snle  reniaiuiiii^  possession  of  the  Fieschi,  became 
a  danger  for  a  wiuie;  but  surrendeiixl  to  the  forces  of  the  Republic  on 
June  11, 1547 ;  and  Doria  enoceeded  in  suppresring  oiher  fdola  instigated 
hjr  FmuoBKO  and  Fieriuigt  IVoneee. 

The  removal  of  the  Council  from  Trent  came  a  little  too  aoon  for 
Charles,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  at  that  moment 
to  follow  the  radical  counsel  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  (February  6,  1547), 
who  advised  him  to  use  his  power  for  a  complete  reform  of  the  Church 
through  the  Council,  taking  away  the  tyranny  of  priests,  reducing  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  its  proper  spiritual  limits,  and  restoring  the  pore 
faith  of  Christ  without  the  abuses  that  had  gfown  up  about  it.  Charles 
was  powerless  to  preveut  the  removal  of  the  Council,  though  its  suhie> 
fjiient  fldionmment  was  a  conces'sion  to  him.  The  gulf  between  Emperor 
and  Pope  widened;  but  neither  of  them  was  anxious  for  an  open  rupture. 
Henry  Vlii  had  died  on  Januar^SS,  and  Francis  I  on  March  SI,  1647; 
tmd  the  whole  M^eme  of  EtvogCM^^  revision. 
'Tht  Pope  would  not  moie  until  he  was  sure  of  support;  and  Cliaries  was 
too  busy  u\  Germany  to  w^h  to  provoke  complications  in  the  peninsula. 
Henry  II  of  France  showed  friendly  inclinations  towards  Paul,  but  gave 
him  no  more  rh  finite  assurance  of  friendship  than  a  promise  of  the  hand 
of  his  natural  dau^^hter  for  Orazio  Farncse.  From  England  under 
Somerset  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  The  n^^tiations  of  tlie  Pope  with 
Charles  still  turned  on  the  investiture  of  Furma  and  FSaoensa,  and  the 
addition  of  Siena,  as  much  as  upon  the  question  of  the  CoundL  Charies 
was  determined  that  no  i^<$ion  should  be  held  at  Bologna;  and  althoii|^ 
the  Pope  had  set  out  to  preside  over  a  solemn  session  intended  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  close  of  the  Council,  Diego  de  Mend<Ksa,  the  Emperor""* 
^voy,  had  succeeded  in  procuring  a  further  postponement,  when  a  series 
of  unexpected  events  changed  the  whole  situation.  The  aspect  of  Naples 
and  Siena  was  threatening,  but  the  cloud  bunt  in  Piaoensa. 

Hie  progress  of  heretical  opinions  in  Naples  was  notorious;  and  in 
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May  Paul  had  sent  a  eommisaaiy  to  the  kingdom,  with  a  brief  which 
hinted  at  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  A  rebelHon  at  once 
followed  ;  and  the  small  Spanish  g^arrison  was  in  difficiiltiea.  But  the 
prompt  and  judicious  mea.sures  of  Toledo,  and  the  assnranc^e  of  Charles 
himself  that  he  had  no  intention  of  introducing  tiie  iiu^uisition  or  of 
•Uotring  it  to  he  introduced,  soon  festored  evdcr ;  yet  an  uneeey  fbeling 
nmaindl  that  the  brief  had  been  sent  with  the  secret  intention  of 
provnking  revolt.  Siena  had  already  in  1645  risen  in  arms  against  the 
Imperial  commissioner,  Jmn  de  Luna,  and  the  MonU  dn  Ncm^  whom  he 
supported,  and  had  driven  out  the  Spanish  {:^nrrison.  Cosimo  succeeded 
in  preventing  any  j^rent  excesses,  but  Francesco  Grassi,  whom  Charlo 
sent  from  Milan  to  appease  discontent,  failed  to  effect  a  compromise. 
The  citiiens  took  up  arms  again  and  accepted  the  protection  of  the 
Pope,  protesting  against  any  foreign  garrison,  and  excluding  the  ASmbmcM 
from  ai^  share  in  the  gpvemment.  Cosimo^  however,  succeeded  in 
pncuring  the  acceptance  of  his  own  mediation,  and  on  September  !{8 
a  f^irrison  of  Spaniards  'vas  admitted.  Mendoza  arrived  in  October, 
restored  the  Noirschi^  and  set  up  tus  before  a  governing  body  of  fnrtv, 
ten  from  each  Monte^  but  insisted  on  naming  the  half  of  them  kim^lf 
(November,  1548). 

In  Piacenia  the  role  of  Fierlttigl  Ftonese  was  hated.  His  measures 
ibr  reducing  the  nobility  to  obedionce,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
privfleges  aad  fofctng  them  to  live  m  the  city,  though  salutaiy,  made 
him  many  enemies.  Private  wrongs  increased  their  number.  Gonzaga, 
who  reprciientcd  the  forward  policy  in  Italy,  was  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  the  troubles  at  Genoa  and  Siena  to  establish  direct  Spanish  rule 
over  tliose  cities,  mid  the  discontent  at  Piacenza  was  much  to  his  mind. 
Awita  of  the  hostile  movements  directed  against  him,  and  of  the  support 
f^voi  by  Gonsaga  fiom  MOan  to  his  assailants,  Fieriuigi  prepared  to 
defend  himself  by  the  building  of  a  fortress  at  Piaoensa.  This  accelerated 
the  blow  which  liad  been  long  prepared  by  Gonzaga.  On  September  10, 
154-7,  the  conspirators  took  up  arms;  Fieriuigi  was  killed  in  his  palace; 
and  tiie  city  was  in  the  power  of  the  rebels.  Gonzaga's  promptitude  is  a 
suilicient  proof  of  his  complicity.  On  the  12th  he  entered  the  city,  and 
occupied  It  In  the  name  of  Spain.  Of  the  projects  of  his  minister 
Chailea  had  been  sufficiently  informed,  and,  although  he  had  cocmsened 
prodenoe,  he  had  not  discouraged  Uie  enterprise.  It  was  an  act  of 
open  war  against  the  Pope,  wounding  him  where  he  was  most  sensitive. 
Charles  de  Guise,  the  newly  elected  Cardinal,  appeaml  at  Rome  in 
Octuiitr,  and  this  seemed  to  give  the  Pope  his  oppoi  tunity  of  revenge. 
Conditions  for  a  league  with  France  were  drawn  up ;  Parma  and  Piacenza 
were  to  be  given  to  Orado  Farnese,  not  to  Ottavio,  the  Emperor^s 
soB-in-law ;  the  King  was  to  supply  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Papal 
States;  I^cendi  bishops  were  to  attend  the  Council  at  Bologna;  the 
Pope  ww»  to  contribute  7000  men,  if  the  King  was  to  be  attacked  in  hie 
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owni  States.  The  projected  league  like  mau^  otherBy  *hmigh  ostemibl^ 
defensive,  was  really  intended  for  olience. 

Hw  Diet  of  Augsbuig  (1547)  gav«  Qutks  a  lever  in  bit  segotuitioni. 
He  was  able  to  the  subiniiiluoii  of  all  Germany  to  t^  CouncU 
as  a  price  for  its  return  to  Trent.  But  the  Pope  referred  the  deciiioii 
to  the  Fathers  at  Bologna,  who  decided  in  favour  of  that  city.  Charles 
could  do  noilung  but  enter  a  solemn  protest  before  tlic  t\ssenibly  at 
Bologna  and  m  the  Consistory  (January,  1548);  and  Uie  Spanish  Biiihops 
leniflLied  at  lYent  N^gotiatioiiB  oontinued  while  the  Council  lemained 
in  effect  euapended.  Thieats  made  by  the  Pope  of  an  attack  upon 
Naples  came  to  nothing,  and  a  fresh  plot  conducted  by  Giulio  Cib6 
against  Genoa  failed.  On  the  other  hjind  Henry  II  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  league  ofFerttl  by  the  Pope.  Meanwhile  France 
was  aniung;  the  Pope  wa^  arming;  aiid  Charles  put  his  possessions  in 
a  state  of  defence.  Co&imu  de^  Medici  occupied  Elba  and  Piombino 
for  the  further  defenoe  of  hia  coasts  in  the  imperial  interest.  73ie 
remonstrances,  however,  of  the  Genoese)  who  feared  an  attack  upon 
Corsica,  led  Charles  to  take  these  places  into  his  own  hands.  1^  visit 
of  Henry  II  to  Savoy  and  I^cdiuont  (May,  1548)  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  H  reconnaissance  in  force  and  led  only  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Saluzzo.  Purther  delay  was  caused  by  the  French  war 
with  England  whicb  broke  out  in  1648  om  the  fiootildk  questiooy  and 
the  Fope*s  revenge  had  to  be  postponed.  The  InUrim  (Blay»  IMS) 
agrees  with  the  tone  of  general  European  pohtics  at  the  time.  Every 
Power  was  seeking  to  enjoy  tl»  benefits  of  tinie»  and  in  sudi  a  pt^y 
Charles  was  a  master. 

And  so  the  stormy  year  1547  passed  into  the  sullen  peace  of 
1548,  while  the  Pope  was  still  offering  ecclesiastical  concessions  as  the 
price  for  the  restitution  of  Fiaoenaa,  and  Charles  replied  by  asserting 
bis  light  not  only  to  Fiaoenaa  but  to  Farma  also.  Goniaga  continued 
to  push  his  adventurous  plans  upon  the  Emperor,  and  hoped  to  take 
advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  ArL-liduke  Ph  lip  through  Northern 
Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1548,  at  Iciist  to  secure  the  building  of  a  casUe 
in  Genua;  but  notliing  could  be  done  except  by  force,  and  the  Emperor 
waa  above  all  anxious  to  preserve  the  existing  equipoise,  as  is  shown  by 
bis  inatmctions  to  Ffailip,  written  in  Febnittry»  1648.  With  GoDttga 
wee  oo-operating  Mendooa;  he  increased  his  pci^nal  authority  over 
Siena,  disarmed  the  citizens,  and  finally  propo.sed  the  erection  of  a  castle. 
The  Pope  proceeded  with  his  n^otiations  witli  Frrrnct^,  nnrl  althoi:gh 
he  allowed  certain  ecclesiastical  concessions  to  be  extorted  Irum  hun, 
notUnff  certain  resulted.  The  affairs  of  the  Council  became  nune  and 
more  desperate;  and  finally,  in  September,  1649,  the  order  came  to 
suspend  it.  The  proposal  to  give  Parma  to  Orazio  Fomese  or  to 
incorporate  it  with  tlie  domains  of  the  Church  had  alienated  Ottavio; 
who,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  seiae  the  city,  took  idaige  with  Gou^aga. 
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Pkiil  in  flicfl  on  Norember  10,  1549,  his  l.oKt  dnys  embittered  by  dis- 
sension with  his  f;\nv!v,  whose  advAneeinent  hatl  been  his  chiof  thoiurht, 
and  for  \^  horn  be  hail  sacrificed  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  His  last  act  was  to  sign  an  order  to  place 
Fuma  in  Ottsvio^  lumdi;  bot  the  Onini,  wbo  wete  holding  the  town* 
icAned  con|Jiflno8. 

The  Conclave  which  followed  wtm  imiisaany  pvolonged.  The  imperial 
party,  with  whom  the  Famcso  party  made  common  cause  in  the  hopes 
of  winning  Parmft  at  lea?t,  if  not  Piacen/A,  for  the  family,  were  in  a 
majority,  and  aimed  at  the  election  of  Pole  or  the  Cardinal  Juan  de 
Toledo,  both  known  to  be  well  disposed  towards  ecclesiastical  reform. 
Bnt  the  ncndi  party,  though  not  able  to  deet  any  of  their  mm  ttm- 
dldates^  wen  fblly  aUe  to  prevent  the  dection  of  any  other;  and,  after 
the  Conclave  had  lasted  more  than  two  months,  the  two  parties  agreed 
to  elect  the  Canlinal  del  Monte,  who  took  the  name  of  Julius  IH, 
(Febnmry  7,  IS'jO).  Ahhonj?h  his  svmpnthies  on  the  whole  had  }yeen 
In  nch,  although  he  had  been  associated  v.  ith  the  removal  of  the  Council 
to  Bologna,  although  he  had  the  reputation  of  frivolity  and  vice,  the 
imperial  party  accepted  him  aa  likdy  to  ehooae  tranquillity  raUier  than 
war  and  intrigue.  IWmquilHtjr  meant  the  continued  domination  of 
Spain.  His  good  disposition  towards  the  Emperor  soon  became  evidfent 
in  a  number  of  matters,  trifling  in  themselves,  but  important  in  the 
n^^n-ejznte.  More  important  still  wfr?  the  intention  which, he^jgcn 
announced  of  reopening  the  Council  at  Trent.  In  fact,  on  November  14, 
1550,  he  published  a  Bull  summoning  the  Council  to  meet  at  Trent  in 
the  following  May,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  France,  and  the 
impossibility  of  setOing  the  conditions  in  acocndanoe  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  the  demands  of  tlie  German  Diets,  and  the  interests  of  the  Cnria. 

Julius  had  restored  Ottavio  Famese  to  Parma  in  fulfilment  of 
promises  made  in  the  Conclave,  but  he  could  not  cfTpctnally  protect 
him  af^inst  the  hostilities  of  Gonzaga  from  Milan.  Nor  could  he 
persuade  Charles  to  restore  to  his  son-in-law  Piacenza  also.  On  the 
contrary  the  pressure  of  Gonzaga  on  the  borders  of  Parma  and  his 
intiigaes  within  the  Dnehy  drore  Famese  to  apply  for  aid  ftom 
IVance  (December,  1550).  Terms  were  arranged  with  France  and 
Ottavio  passed  into  the  servioe  of  Heniy.  The  King  asiembled  troops 
at  Mirandolo,  The  Emperor  pressed  for  a  sentence  of  confiscation 
at^Tiinst  Ottavio,  and  offered  a  loan  to  enable  Julius  to  carry  it  out. 
Gonzaga  seized  Bresccllo  (to  the  north-east  of  Parma)  from  the  Cardinal 
d^Este.  The  Poj>e  hesitated,  but  finally  decided  that  it  was  more 
dangerous  to  ofod  the  Emperor,  and  (May,  1551)  declared  Ottario 
deprived  of  his  fief.  It  then  Ixcame  neceasary  to  resort  to  force,  and 
Giiunbatlista  del  Monte,  the  Popc^s  nephew  in  command  of  the  papal 
troops,  received  orders  to  co-opcrate  with  GonBga  in  the  ooo^tion 
of  the  Parmesan  (June). 
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The  war  opened  badly.  On  his  way  to  joiti  (Tonzasfa  Giaml>attista 
guffered  a  alight  reverse.  Bolugnese  territory  was  attacked  by  the 
Earned^  and  the  wfety  of  Bologna  itsdf  dcMibtfiiL  TbB  Pope  mw 
aiiziottf  to  protect  Bologna  and  called  off  the  chief  part  of  his  troops  for 
its  defence.  Beinforcements  readied  Purma  from  Mivandola.  Although 
Mirandola  was  under  French  protection  it  became  necessary  to  attack 
it,  and  the  double  enterprise  ai^ainst  Parma  and  Mirandola  prov  ed  too 
much  for  the  scanty  forces.  The  country  was  ruined  but  nothuiL:  was 
effected.  War  had  not  yet  opened  between  the  French  King  and  the 
Bmperor,  but  the  peace  conchided  with  En^^aad  by  Hemy  II  (March 
1550X  hy  wluch  Boulogne  was  restored  for  a  money  payment,  Idft  him  free 
on  that  side;  and  he  could  dioose  his  own  moment  for  overt  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  truce  between  Charles  and  the  Sultan  had  been 
broken.  A  new  corsair,  Dra^nit,  had  established  himself  on  the  Tunisian 
coast  of  Africa  at  Mehcdia,  k.iK)\Mi  .h-s  the  Port  of  Africa.  His  ravages 
on  the  neighbouring  Uttoral  of  Sicily  and  further  aheid  had  rendered 
aetioa  imperative;  and  m  September,  1650,  the  united  fleet  of  Charles* 
dominions  had  attacked  and  captured  his  headquarters,  thoo^  Ids  fleet 
escaped  on  this  occasion,  and  again  from  Doria's  Uoclcade  in  the 
following  spring.  Charles  could  represent  that  this  act  of  reprisal  had 
been  abundantly  provoked,  but  t}ie  Sultan  had  made  Dracrnt  his  com- 
mis>i()tier  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  liarbary,  and  regardcti  the  attack 
upon  him  as  an  attack  upon  himself.  On  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  whidi  the  tmoe  with  Charles  had  permitted, 
the  Sultan  prepared  for  war.  In  July,  1651,  a  great  Turkish  fleet 
appeared  in  Sicilian  waters,  and  after  vainly  demanding  the  restoration 
of  Mchedia,  the  Ottomans  turned  upon  the  Knights  of  St  John,  and 
captured  Tripoli  (Aui^n-^t  14).  In  September  of  the  same  year  the 
Turki.sh  war  began  aiVesii  in  Hungary.  Once  more  Charles  had  to 
withstand  the  simultaneous  hostility  of  the  Most  Christian  King  and 
of  the  infidels.  In  the  oouxse  of  1661  Heniy  mis  submitting  plans  for 
common  action  to  the  Ftote,  and  the  use  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
recommended ;  war  in  Hungaiy  being  calculated  to  unite  the  Germans 
in  defence.  The  King  of  France  was  also  in  reUtions  with  Magdebuig 
and  with  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Under  tliese  auspices  the  Council  met  once  more  at  Trent  May, 
1551,  though  it  was  autumn  before  fonual  proceedings  could  be  begun. 
Its  prospects  were  not  rosy,  for  in  September,  1551,  war  opened  on  the 
side  of  Savoy.  Although  Fbm9ois  de  Brissac^  the  Frendi  commander, 
did  not  push  his  attack,  the  necessity  of  action  in  two  distant  fields 
completaiy  disorganised  the  imperial  finances  in  Italy.  The  blockades 
of  Parma  and  Mirandola  were  in  consecjuence  slackly  pursued  ;  the  Pope 
saw  little  prospect  of  gain  the  war ;  hin  debts  were  burdensome ; 

French  hostility  threatened  him  witli  tiie  tmiure  of  Fi'ench  tuniL ;  he 
began  to  think  wiwther  an  arrangement  with  Fmm  was  not  possible. 
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hi  April,  1552,  he  eondiided  a  truce  with  France,  whuli  allowed  Ottavio 
Fameae  to  hold  Parma  unmolested  for  two  years.  About  the  same  time 
th*  Pope's  nephew,  Giambettistey  died  in  action.  Charles  was  fain  to 
accept  the  trnce,  for  the  same  reason  which  mainly  influenced  the  final 
decision  of  the  Pope;  the  rising  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  in  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  the  news  of  a  French  invasion.  A  fresh  advance  of  the 
Turks  in  September,  1551,  wu  another  of  the  intolerable  bmcdras  which 
Charles  had  to  bear  at  this,  the  darkest  moment  of  his  life. 

The  a11U>ms>  between  Henry  II  of  France  and  the  Protestant  Princes 
a£  Germany  was  concluded  at  Charobord  on  January  15,  155^1.  It 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  development  of  French  policy,  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  not  Btirgundian,  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.  On 
March  13,  \Sb%y  Henry  invaded  Lorraine,  took,  the  government  from 
the  Duchess  and  her  inJhnt  son,  and,  in  aooordanoe  with  hja  agreement 
with  the  Fkotestani  princes,  ooeiipied  the  principal  towns  of  the  three 
great  bishoprics  of  Tool,  Metz,  and  Verdun. 

Since  the  accession  of  Ren^  de  Yaudemont  the  power  of  the  Dukes 
had  been  consolidated  in  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  by  the  extension  of 
their  influence  over  the  Bisht>[jncs,  and  tlie  election  of  relations  or 
partiiians  to  the  several  Sees.  But  the  policy  of  the  duchy  in  the  wan 
between  France  and  Boigundy  had  been  to  preserve  neutrality  as  frr  as 
possible;  and  thus  up  to  this  time  inmanity  had  been  secured.  The 
marriage  of  Christina,  the  Emperor^s  niece,  to  the  heir  of  Lorraine  in 
1540  had  not  during  the  life  of  her  husband  disturbed  this  neutrality; 
but  Christina  had  been  recently  left  a  widow,  and  her  regency  in  the 
duchy  gave  a  plausible  excuse  for  French  inten'ention.  Lorraine  was 
easily  subdued,  but  an  attempt  to  seize  Strassburg  failed.  The  Nethcrland 
forces  created  a  divczaioii  by  invading  France  and  devastating  Champagne ; 
and  Henry  replied  by  mardiing  on  Lnzembuig  and  occupying  the 
southern  pari  of  the  duchy. 

The  Emperor  had  hoped  before  the  crisis  arrived  in  Germany  to 
reach  the  Netherlands,  but  his  way  was  barred  by  the  confederates ;  in 
Innsbruck  he  was  not  safe,  and  he  was  ;i  fu<xitive  at  Villach  in  (  urinthia, 
whUe  the  French  worked  their  will  in  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg.  But 
in  August,  155^  after  the  confederates  had  been  brought  to  terms,  he 
issued  once  mora  with  an  army,  and  passing  fhrou^  Southern  Germany, 
WHS  well  received  at  Straj^burg,  which  had  refused  to  admit  the  Aench. 
Thence  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season  he  proceeded  to  the 
siege  of  Metz,  which  meanwhile  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Francois, 
Due  de  Guise,  and  was  reaily  to  hold  ouL  In  spite  of  Clmrles'  dis- 
ci^di table  alliance  with  Margrave  Albert  Aldibiad^  of  Brandenburg- 
Odmbach  tiie  siege,  which  did  not  begin  until  October,  proved  a  complete 
failure,  and  on  January  1, 1568^  Chinks  had  to  ofder  a  retreat.  Thoe 
events  had  their  reaction  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  ff!ifri»ndw^ 
in  April,  156S;  for  two  yean  or  until  the  troubles  should  be  ovopast 
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That  no  more  general  rising  took  pl/ice  in  Italy  during  the  months 
when  Charles  was  suffering  the  invasion  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
flying  from  bmslffuck  before  his  enemies,  is  «  renutrltAble  testhnonjr  to 
the  solidity  of  the  edifice  which  he  had  built  up.  Charles  oootribtlted 
indeed  to  this  result  by  abandoning  the  forwaid  policy  and  its  ig^tii 
Mendoza  was  rpmlled,  and  Gonzni^a  was  removed  from  the  government 
of  Milan.  Tiicre  were  not  wanting  centres  of  di-^afTrrtion.  Fcrrara 
was  French,  even  Cosinio  wavered,  Siena,  irritated  by  the  castle  which 
Charles  was  building  outside  the  walls  by  the  advice  of  Mendoza,  burst 
into  open  rebellion  (July  17, 155£) ;  but  Coslmo  was  aUe  to  isolate  the 
oonflagmtion,  and  aitlratig^  the  Spanish  ganison  iraa  driven  out  and 
the  fortress  levelled  the  rebellion  did  not  spread.  It  was  agreed  that 
Siena  should  remain  free  under  imperial  protection,  and  foreign  forces 
should  be  cxrlnded.  Nevertheless  French  troops  garrisoned  the  dty,  the 
fortifications  ^vcre  strengtliened,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  assumed 
the  government  iu  the  Frendi  interest.  The  Spanish  government  had 
to  aoquiesoe  for  the  present  and  wait  for  its  time  to  oone;.  An  aittempt 
in  Janoary,  1508,  to  subdue  the  eitj  by  fmoe  from  Naples  fiukd  owing 
to  tiie  dealJi  of '!n>ledo^  and  the  ncaU  of  his  son,  who  was  oommaoding 
the  army. 

In  1554,  howfvor,  Cosimo  gave  the  word  for  more  energetic  action. 
Piero  Strozzi,  the  ubiquitous  opponent  of  Medici  and  Habsburg,  had 
entered  tlie  city  in  January.  During  his  temporary  absoice  Florentine 
troops  surprised  a  gate  ol  the  dly.  Nevertheless  Siena  hdd  out  for 
fifteen  months,  the  besieging  army  being  oommanded  by  that  suooessfol 
adventurer,  Gian  GiaoomoMediehino,  Marquis  of  Marignano;  while  Blaise 
de  Montluc  governed  the  city  for  the  French  King  and  Strozzi  showed 
great  ability  and  resource  in  frequent  raids  and  sallies.  But  Strom's 
total  defeat  at  Marciano  on  August  2,  155i<,  rendered  it  possible  to 
complete  tlie  blocivadc,  and  in  April,  1555,  the  city  surrendered  to  famine. 
The  imoondlables  hdd  out  for  four  yean  longer  at  MbntaHno,  bat 
the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtfiiL  Hie  cily  was  given  up  by  Philip  to 
Cosimo  (1557),  and  inoorpoiatod  in  his  duchy  of  Tuscany.  The 
Spaniards  retained,  however,  the  coast  towns  (the  Presidi).  Fiombino 
and  Elba  rosimd  liad  already  received.  So  ended  the  Inst  of  the  old- 
fashioned  revolutions  of  Italy,  and  one  more  single  and  ind*  pt  nrlont  city 
was  incorporated  in  the  larger  system.  Cosimo  was  a  main  link  in  the 
Italian  scheme  of  Charles,  and  the  accessions  of  territory  whidi  he 
ncdved  were  well  earned  by  his  swices  to  the  Habsbuig  cause. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  Turkish  fleets  had  been  eo«operating  in 
the  Mediterranean,  raiding  the  Italian  coasts.  They  then  provoked  a 
rebellion  in  CorsiVn,  n-hif  ?i  at  f^rst  had  considerable  succe?=s,  but  ultimately 
with  Spanish  and  German  aid  tlie  Genoese  recovered  the  principal  fo:  t- 
lesses,  and  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  restored  the  island  to  Genoa. 

liie  war  on  the  French  frontier  continued  its  indecisive  course.  In 
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June,  1553,  Charles  liad  his  first,  success,  ToroimTir.e  was  attacked  in 
April,  and  after  two  months  CApitulated  with  its  garrison  of  3000  men, 
aiid  Montmorency's  eldest  son.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  who  in  thi«  same 
jMT  locoeeded  bb  &tlMr  m  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  and  destroyed  Hcadin. 
Robert  de  k  Maiek,  whoee  hoetllttieB  had  lint  involved  the  Emperor  in 
war  (1522),  w&s  a  captivt.  An  attack  on  Cambray  by  the  French  King 
failed.  In  the  following  year  the  French  changed  their  ohjective  to  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse,  capturing  Marienburg,  l^inant,  and  Uouvines,  To 
resist  them  two  new  fortresses,  Charlemont  and  Philippeville,  were  built 
on  the  territory  of  Li^.  The  defence  of  Namur  by  Charles  in  person 
coded  bis  fighting  days  witb  credit.  Abnost  bis  but  act  of  antiiorily 
was  to  oondnde  the  short-lived  TVoee  of  VanodleB  (Fcbroaiy  5»  1666). 

The  dose  of  Charles*  career  ie  cfaaiacteristie.  A  long  cnnpaign 
against  odds  in  which  reverses  were  fully  compensated  by  success ;  the 
marriage  of  Ehiliftjfith  Mary  of  England  (July  25,  1554),  conceive<l  in 
the  true  Habsburg  spirit ;  .tlifi^CornpTetion  and  final  consplidation  of  his 
work  in  Italy;  the  Relip[ious  Teace  of  Aufrshurf'-.  in  which  Charles  was 
fiwDod  by  poUtical  neoeerity  to  aoqtdesce,  against  bis  will  and  against  bis 
convietiona.  Hit  worit  was  done.  Dinbig  forty  yean  be  bad  striven  to 
discharge  the  impossible  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  accident  and  a 
mistaken  dynastic  policy.  He  had  now  accomplished  what  he  could 
perform.  The  duchy  of  Milan  and  preponderance  in  Italy  was  a  set-off 
for  the  lost  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  conquest  of  Lorraine  he  could 
regard  as  a  wrong  done  not  to  himself  but  to  othen.  The  acquisition 
of  tfaia  docfay  would  bava  tempted  bim,  bad  be  resembled  Us  ancestor 
Gharka  tbe  BokL  It  does  not  bowaver  appear  tiuit  be  ever  contemplated 
■ocb  a  00Dqi]eit--a  proof  of  his  essantbUy  oonservative  policy.  He  had 
l^ven  peace  to  Italy,  if  not  to  Germany ;  at  the  price  of  much  that  was 
valuable,  much  that  could  never  be  restored,  but  still  he  had  given 
peace.  The  accession  of  Paul  IV  (May  23,  1655)  gave  reason  to  believe 
that  this  peace  might  be  disturbed ;  but  its  ultimate  restoration  could 
be  confidently  expected.  Tbe  lata  war  had  shown  tbe  stmng  defensive 
position  In  Italy  smd  the  Netberianda;  a  position  so  strong  tbrt  the  main 
Skcnd)  attack  had  been  diverted  from  Charka*  bereditaiy  poaseialoos  to 
iha  neighbouring  independent  and  weaker  powers,  Spain  as  usual  was 
rq^arded  as  inexpugnable.  With  the  Reformation  alone  he  had  proved 
unable  to  cope.  It  was  an  accomplished  fact,  but  he  had  given  it 
bounds,  and  extinguished  in  Germany  religious  war. 

Hie  question  of  Savoy  stiU  remdned  unsolved,  bnt  this  be  oonld 
IsBVB  to  bis  son  to  arttla.  So  long  as  Eraaoe  still  bdd  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  she  held  the  gates  of  Italy;  and  Spanish  gainnns  in  Milan 
had  to  be  maintained  almost  at  war-strength.  But  something  must  be 
left  undone;  and  Charles  had  the  right  to  demand  his  release.  Although 
he  was  still  young,  as  we  measure  youth,  his  incessant  labours  had 
destroyed  his  health.    He  waa  racked  with  gout,  the  penalty  of  his 
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voracious  appetite  and  unsparing  industry,  liis  abdicatiuu,  althuugli 
it  haa  often  been  regaided  with  surprise,  was  the  moat  natnntl  act,  and 
Hht  momeat  for  it  well  ehoaen.  In  the  Netherhmda  it  was  aocampanied 
by  a  toudiiag  and  imprenive  ceremony  (October  S5,  1655),  when,  in 

the  midst  of  a  splendid  assembly  at  Brussels,  the  Emperor  with  tears 
explftineil  his  reasons,  rocounted  his  labours,  and  crave  his  last  ex- 
hortation;  and  tluii  soleiiinlv  invested  liis  son  with  his  Northern 
provinces.  Milan  and  ^'aple>  had  Ijcen  previuu^&iy  iianded  over.  On 
Januaiy  16,  1S56»  ChaileB  nagned  hia  Spaoiah  kingdoma  and  Sidly. 
Shortly  altarwaida  be  gav«  tip  tbe  Fmnche-Gomt^  He  made  over  to 
bis  brother  all  hit  impeiial  attthority,  ifio  ti^h  his  formal  renunciaftion  of 
the  Empire  was  not  accomplished  until  1558.  Free  at  last  he  set  sail 
for  Spain  (Septenilier  17,  155f))  and  made  his  way  to  the  monastery  at 
Yuste.  Here  he  took  a  lonstHiit  interest  in  the  political  afi";di"s  of  the 
time,  and  occasionally  mtcrvened  by  way  of  advice  and  induence.  After 
two  yean  of  lest,  broken  by  increasuig  infirmity,  he  dosed  hia  life  in 
1568;  too  toon  to  aee  the  seal  aet  upon  hia  laboiin  by  the  Trea,ty  of 
Gateau-Cambresis. 

Julius  III  had  oonduded  on  March  24, 1555,  his  insignificant  caiear; 
Mfticellus  II,  his  successor,  died  on  April  SO;  and  on  May  23  Giampiero 
Caratfk  was  elected,  and  took  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  ecclesia-t  iial 
activity  of  Caiufia,  his  share  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  pontifical  and 
hiei-archical  authority  in  the  years  previous  to  his  dection  aa  Pope,  his 
zdigioua  attitude  and  tendencies  do  not  conoeni  us  here.  But  the  spirit 
shown  by  Garaffa  in  the  treatment  of  heretics,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Qiurch,  promised  little  peace  if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  the  complicated 
political  relations  of  the  papal  see.  ^\^lat  all  expected  to  see  wfis  an 
uncomprojnising  postponement  of  political  expediency  to  the  single 
object  of  restoring  papal  sujxremacy  and  ecclesiastical  unity.  What 
none  could  have  foi-eseen  was  that  not  only  the  political  interests  of  the 
Holy  See  but  also  dl  cfaenees  of  aa  efibctive  GethoUc  leaetion  wera  to  he 
saci^lced  to  the  demands  of  intense  penond  hatred. 

It  was  known  that  Caraffa  was  an  enemy  of  Spain.  As  a  Neapolitan, 
he  detested  the  alien  masters  of  his  native  country.  In  1547  he  had 
urged  upon  Paul  III  an  attack  on  Naples  in  hnpport  of  the  rising  which 
had  then  occuiTed  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  had  .subsequently  required  aU 
tlte  inlluence  of  Julius  to  procure  his  admission  to  the  Aichbishopric  of 
Naples.  But  the  ovetmastenng  nature  of  his  hatred  was  not  known,  and 
is  even  now  not  completely  to  be  eiplaiaed.  If  we  assume  that  personal 
grounds  of  animosity  co-(>[  orated  with  intense  hatred  of  foreign  rule,  a 
despairing  sense  that  one  last  blow  must  be  struck  to  free  the  Papacy 
once  and  for  all  from  Spanish  domination,  fitid  a  stem  conscientious 
antipathy  to  those  methods  of  compromise  w  ith  heretics  which  had  been 
the  chief  mark  uf  Charles'  action  in  religious  mattexs — if  we  assume  that 
aU  these  feelings  worked  together,  each  intensifying  and  eiaeerfaating 
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the  other,  then  we  can  perlmps  begin  to  understand  the  attitude  of  Paul. 
In  addition  his  atUanced  age  (lie  was  79  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
election)  admitted  of  no  dela^;  what  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quiekly;  and  the  histoiy  of  the  Papacy  can  prove  that  o]d  age  eiardsei 
no  nutigftting  influence  over  the  paniona  of  anger  and  hatred. 

The  forces  with  which  Paul  entered  on  this  struggle  were  in 
themselves  insignificant.  The  total  cross  revenues  of  the  Papal  State 
about  thi?  time  arc  r^tittLited  at  1,000,000  crowns;  from  which  sum 
iOO,000  crowns  uiuht  he  at  once  deducted  for  taxation  remitted  by 
Carail'a  and  uecessary  curi-ent  expensezi.  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  had 
been  icdueed  by  the  apostasy  of  Gennany,  the  practical  independeiioe 
of  Spain,  the  condition  of  England,  and  by  the  austeie  refusal  of 
the  Pope  himself  to  allow  money  to  be  laised  by  questionable  means 
employed  in  the  past.  The  papal  troops  were  inefficient  even  if  judged 
by  an  Italian  standard  ;  the  population  was  neither  prosperous  nor 
devoted;  and  there  were  permanent  centres  of  sedition  and  opposition. 

Paul  set  himself  at  once  to  j^xa  external  help.  Feirara  joined;  a 
k^ue  ma  concluded  at  Rome  with  SVance^  whidi  was  represented  by 
Caiarka  de  Guise,  the  Cardinal  of  Lonaine,  December  1^  1S65;  bnt 
Venice  as  usual  maintained  a  watchful  neutrality.  But  his  policy  of 
enriching  his  nephews  by  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  Roman  nobles, 
while  it  agreed  ill  with  the  zeal  for  reform  and  justice  hitherto  professed 
by  the  Pope,  gained  him  many  enemies  at  home.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Truce  of  Vaucelles  (February,  1556)  was  a  disappointment  to  Paul ;  but 
his  able  and  unscrupulous  nephew,  Cardinal  Carlo  CarafTa,  succeeded 
during  tike  summer  in  persuading  Henry  11  to  raiew  the  league  for 
defensive  parposesi  llie  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Gaicilasso  deUa 
VcigS,  the  secretar}'  of  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Rome,  was  a  measure 
of  open  hostility;  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  ^\ho  had  succee<lefl  Toledo  At 
Naples,  was  forced  to  address  a  remonstrance,  almost  hx\  ultimatum,  to 
the  Pope  in  August,  1556.    No  satisfaction  was  to  be  expected ;  and  in 


September  the  Spanish  troops  crossed  the  frontier  and  b^^an  to  occupy  ^ 
the  Campagna.   The  Pope,  ill  prepared  for  war,  was  fmved  to  beg  for^^^'      .  - 
an  armistice,  which  was  granted  (December  %,  1566).   He  used  the 


interval  to  call  on  his  ally  for  help ;  and  before  the  month  was  out  the 

Duke  of  Guise  cro-^sed  the  Alps.  iTr^tead  of  allowing  him  to  proceed  to 
the  reduction  of  Milan,  Paul  insisted  on  his  pressing  on  through  {mpal 
temtory  to  Naples.  The  pasi»age  of  the  French  troops  increased  the 
discontent  of  the  papal  subjects  in  Romagna  and  the  Marches,  which 
had  already  been  aroused  by  the  ettrsordinaiy  subsidies  required  for  the 
war.  The  papal  troops  were  melting  away  for  want  of  pay ;  and  when 
the  allied  armies  crawed  the  Neapolitan  frontier  and  laid  siege  to 
Civitella,  they  were  soon  compelled  to  witlirlrfiw.  In  August,  1557,  the 
newN  of  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  caused  the  recall  of  Guise^  and  the  Pope 
was  left  without  defence. 
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Aiva  conld  easily  have  taken  Rome  if  he  had  wished,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  master  wished  to  reduce  the  Tope  to  extremities.  The  Pope  was 
forced  to  beg  for  peace,  whidi  was  granted  on  easy  terms.  The  onlj 
•eriouB  ooooeMon  vequired  was  the  restoration  to  the  Coloiiiia  and  other 
fnends  of  Spain  of  the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  them  and 
oopferred  upon  the  papal  n^hews.  The  Spanish  h^emony  in  the 
peninsula  stowl  fimier  than  ever,  but  the  Papal  State  wm  notcurtailpf], 
Alva  visited  i^aul  at  Home,  and  was  reooaciled  to  the  Pope  (September, 
1657). 

After  this  brief  and  fruitless  exposition  of  hatred,  Faol  returned 
vehnlced  to  his  woric  of  eodcsiastical  lefonnation  and  the  stimukHon  of 
the  inqnisition.  That  action  of  the  Inquisition  was  frequently  directed 
hy  political  motives  was  generally  believed  at  the  time,  and  is  not  in 

iteglf_imi2Cobnbh  Partly  to  quell  the  resentment  caused  by  this  and 
other  measures,  partly  peril  iis  to  indicate  the  recognition  and  al>andon- 
ment  of  a  mistaken  pohcy,  jl  aui  (^January,  1559)  deprived  his  nephews 
of  all  their  offices  and  baidsfaed  them  from  Bomti  TbS»  act  of  justice 
was  however  only  the  pieliniinaiy  to  the  enforcement  of  still  sterner 
measures  of  leligiona  tepression  ,  and  when  the  Pope  expired  in  August) 
1559,  it  was  amid  scenes  of  wild  disorder;  the  head  quarters  of  the  Holj 
Office  at  Rome  were  stormed  and  wrecked ;  the  Pope"*s  statue  was 
destroyed  and  dragged  with  ignominy  through  the  streets.  His 
ecclesiastical  policy  appeared  to  be  as  complete  a  failure  as  his  attack 
npon  the  power  of  Spain. 

But  indirectly,  the  action  of  Paul  had  a  permanent  effect  on  the 
history  of  ]Riy<ype.  It  led  to  the  rapture  aS  the  TYuce  of  Vaucelles.  The 
conclusion  of  this  truce  had  seemed  to  be  a  triumph  for  Montmorency; 
but  Cardinal  CarafFa  and  the  influence  of  Guise  secured  the  refd 
triumph  for  the  party  of  LoiTaine.  Soon  after  the  expedition  of  Guise 
to  the  peninsula  war  broke  out  in  the  North  of  France,  but  both  sides 
eonfined  themselTesfbr  sometime  to  preparations  and  defensive  mcasor^ 
On  June  7, 1657,  Mary  of  England  declared  war  <m  France.  At  length, 
in  Jnly  the  army  of  the  Netherlands  under  Emmanuel  Philibert  be^ui 
to  niove,  and  laid  siege  first  to  Guise  and  then  to  St  Quentin.  Coligny 
succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  this  place,  and  animated  its  defence ; 
but  when  Montmorency  attempted  to  relieve  the  fortress  (August  10)  he 
was  attacked  and  severely  defeated.  The  Constable  himself  with  many  of 
the  greatest  men  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner.  tIm>  «iiy  French  army 
in  the  north  was  scatteredfrJffld  the  way  lay  open,  to  Paris.  But  Philip 
refused  to  allow  the  advance,  and  the  French  wm-  given  time  to  assemble 
troops  and  put  ^h'  ir  defences  in  order.  Coligny  s  obstinate  def( nrc  in 
St  Quentin  gave  seventeen  days  of  respite  after  the  battle ;  and  Guise 
was  recalled  from  Italy  Philip  occupied  a  few  trifling  fortr^ses  and 
then  disbanded  his  army. 

In  November  Guisey  whose  authority  with  the  Xing  was  now  no 
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longw  contested  hy  the  conflicting  influence  of  Montmorency,  had 
brought  toc^ether  au  army  ;  and  on  January  1,  1  oljS,  the  siege  of  Calais 
uudeilaken ;  in  eight  days  tlie  town  boirendcred,  and  the  F.nti:lis}i 
were  expelled.  Guinea  was  captured  shortly  afberwardii,  and  tius  gate 
of  Aaaoe  «w  dosed  for  ever  to  the  EogUsh.  Bat  the  Ercnch  need 
was  cKtreDie.  While  the  dege  of  CaJais  was  prooeeding  the  notabke  of 
France  atwembled  in  Paris  at  the  ^Sit^%  eommand,  and  Henry  demanded 
of  them  a  loan  of  3,000,000  crowns,  one-third  from  the  clei^,  two- 
thirds  from  the  towns.  The  news  of  tlie  capture  of  Calais  eansed  the 
proposition  to  be  accepted  with  acclamation.  In  Apnl  the  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  with  the  secret  agreements  concluded 
pKviously,  opened  other  prospects  to  IVendi  foreign  policy. 

Li  May,  however,  negotiations  for  peace  wen  h^gon  hy  the  Cardinal 
of  Lombc^  and  AiUoine  de  Granvelle^  Bishop  of  Anas,  ioggested  the 
alliance  of  France  and  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  pointing 
out  that  persons  in  thu  highest  positions  in  France,  such  as  Coligny, 
d^Andelot,  and  the  Bouibon  family  ,  \vere  infected  by  the  new  doctrine*. 
Beli^ou  v»as  b^inning  in  JbVaiice  to  intensify  party  rivalries  and  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  partisan  levenge.  But  beibn  ncgotiatkn  oodd  lead  to 
lis  lu]l  nndt  war  had  oooe  move  to  play  its  part 

The  Fkocih  pilan  of  campaign  for  1558  was  directed  to  the  capture 
of  Thionville,  and,  as  a  sequel,  to  a  double  invasion  of  Flanders.  But 
the  delays  caused  by  the  long  resistance  of  ITiionville,  which  did  not 
fall  until  June  22,  prevents!  the  simultaneous  execution  of  the  two 
attacks.  The  Marechal  de  Teimes  from  Calais  was  hist  in  the  iield, 
and  after  saddng  Dnnldrk  and  ravaging  the  eoimtry  ha  fimmd  higudf 
fivoed  by  the  Fwmish  army  tmdsr  Egimmt  to  give  hattle  near  Grave- 
lines.  Here  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  (July  Id)  to  which  the  guns 
of  the  English  fleet  contributed.  Ai'ter  this  the  frenoh  armies  were 
compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  the  defensive. 

In  October  peace  ne^':c)ti'iti()n'i  were  resumed  on  the  nurth-eastera 
frontier  in  the  county  oi  baint  Pol.  Duriug  the  course  uX  the  discusiiious 
Ifaty  ^idor  died  (November  17X  Her  deaHi  facilitated  an  agreement 
In  two  weysb  in  the  tint  plaoe  it  reduced  the  Importance  of  the 
qoestion  of  Calais.  Philip  bad  no  longer  any  need  to  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  this  town  for  the  benefit  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  second 
place  it  allowed  marriage  proposals  to  weigh  in  the  scales,  and,  althou^ 
Philip  sued  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  there  was  httle  to  Ix; 
exptxted  in  that  quarter.  After  tiie  cuuierence  iiad  been  removed  Lu 
Catean-Cambr^  (February,  1559)  EUsafaeth,  finding  that  Spain  waa 
not  supporting  her  demands  for  lestitutiony  agreed  that  France  should 
retain  Calais  for  efg^  yaars^  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  main 
compact,  'llie  peace  was  signed  on  April  2.  The  last  point  decided 
VAS  that  Fhilip  bhould  marry  i^lizabeth  of  France. 

France  r^tored  Marienburg,  Thionville,  DamviUers,  and  MontmtSdyi 
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receiving  in  return  Sunt  Quentin,  Ham,  le  Catelet,  and  T^mume; 
Bouvines  and  IJouillon  were  given  back  to  the  Bishop  of  Li(5^;  Philip 
retained  Ht^sdin  Mnntferrat,  the  Milanese,  Corsica,  Savoy,  Hrcsse,  and 
Piedmont  were  aliaiitioned  by  the  French ;  except  for  the  places  of 
Tunn,  Pinerolo,  Chieri,  Chivasso,  and  Villanuova  in  the  territory  of 
AatL  Montalcino  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Duke  of  TViscany.  Fkanoe 
did  not  picas  for  the  restitution  of  f^vaae,  but  retained  Solusm. 

Hum  ..the  contest  of  $ixty_ycara  reached  its  close,  never  to  revive 
in  the  same  form.  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands  were  restored 
with  slight  alterations.  ItaJy  was  left  as  Charles  had  fixed  lier  system. 
Savoy  was  re-established  as  a  bidlcr-Siate  beUveun  IVance  and  Italy;  a 
position  which  the  genius  of  her  Dukes  would  use  to  good  advanta^-e. 
No  fcceailgr.  Jltarici..a  mota  definite  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
^  European  slate  sj^tem.  It  involved  the  aocqitanoe  of  Spaniah  supremacy 
In  Italy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  oiganic  unity  of  nmnee»  of  S{mitt, 
and  of  the  Netherlands.  For  all  her  concessions  France  n»reived  com- 
pensation in  the  debateable  land  which  lies  l)etween  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  nortliem  slopes  of  the  Alps. 
Here  the  international  struggles  of  the  next  centuiy  would  be  fought 
out,  until  Fkench  ambition  retunied  onoe  more  to  attraipt  the  oonquest 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  tiw  obliteration  of  the  Pjrreneas.  The  death  of 
Henry  II,  and  .ihe_apq^^  Elizal>Bth  in  Fnglandy  the  death  of 

Paul  IV,  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  I'lizalxdh  of  France,  and  the  death 
of  Charles  V,  all  occurring  within  twelve  months  contributed  to  ein- 
pha^ise  the  close  of  an  old  epoch,  the  beginning  of  a  ne\v  one.  The 
policy  of  Motitniorency  had  triumphed  over  Uiat  of  tlie  Guises;  the 
obstinate peisbtence  of  CSiarles  V  had  received  its  posthumoua  reward; 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  van  of  religion  in  France  on  the  one  hand,  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  other,  were  before  long  to  paralyse  all 
those  remaining  forces  and  ambitions  which  might  have  reversed  the 
decisions  recordetl  at  Cateau-Cambresis.  The  Reformation  had  hitherto 
run  Ws  course  almost  without  opposition ;  henceforward  the  energies, 
which  had  been  absorbed  in  the  long  dynastic  stiuggle,  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  stiU  greater  contests  arising  out  of  the  Coottter>Reformatloii 
movement.  In  ti^ese  contests  the  resumption  of  the  Goundl  of  Tkent, 
and  its  policy  and  conclusioas,  foniished  the  dogmatic  basts,  and  defined 
1^  controveisial  issues. 

Thrnnghout  this  peritxl  there  have  lieen  two  main  plots  in  European 
history^  tiie  one  centiing  in  Geruiany  and  coucei  iRxi  with  the  que^tiQUs  of 
w^liginiia  w^fitrin^  fhftnthtwwmtrinc  in  Itjtly^  and  Iftiiding  t.n  thp  pprttiAnwit 

setUfmfint  of imtfldsLqiKetions  jii  Siuopie.  The  plots  are  interwovaly 

and  it  has  been  only  possible  in  the  foregoing  pages  ooeasionally  to 
indicate  important  points  of  contact.  But  each  can  be  to  some  extent 
isolated.   The  German  plot  is  reserved  for  full  treatment  in  later 
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cfaaptcn.  thsb  Italian  plot  has  for  its  diief  acton»  on  the  one  side 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  other  side  France,  while  Savoj  and 
tfie  leaser  Stntcs  of  Italy  each  contribute  their  share  to  the  action.  Hie 
internal  affairs  of  Italy  have  received  in  the  description  of  the  main  plot 
such  attention  a.s  space  permitted,  and  as  was  necesj;ary  to  explain  the 
forces  at  work.  But  the  internal  aifairs  of  i: ranee,  Spain,  and  the 
Neflierlanda  hatvv  beoi  left  ande>  Yet  acniM  knoidedge  of  these  ia 
,  feqniicd  we  are  to  undentand  the  power  exerted  hy  eadi  in  the 
forcible  aetUement  of  European  qimttons. 

The  course  of  the  reform  movement  in  France  is  related  beloir; 
the  institutions  of  France  are  described  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
History,  It  remains  only  to  give  some  account  of  those  internal  do- 
velopmenbs  and  changes  that  affected  the  activity  of  France  as  a 
£aropean  power. 

In  the  uistitatioas  of  France  there  is  little  change  to  record.  Hie' 
absolute  monarchy  had  been  already  establisl^cd,  and  was  further 
developed  by  the  school  of  legists,  who  had  their  head-quarters  m  the 
University  of  Toulouse.  At  their  herrd  was  the  Chancellor  Duprat. 
Their  principles  and  their  action  aimed  at  the  continuous  extension  of 
the  royal  power.  From  the  King  they  received  their  employment  and 
their  rewajd;  to  his  strength  th^  owed  eYeiything.  All  their  efforts 
wcra  directed  to  its  tneraasa  both  in  State  and  in  Chureh.  In  the 
Church  especially  tin  Concordat  of  1516  proved  a  valuable  instrument 
in  their  hands.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown  over  the  Churdi 
is  proved  by  the  lfivi<;h  o:rant8  frequently  made  by  the  clergy  to  the 
King,  enforced  at  need  by  the  seizure  of  property:  end  by  the  propo^tals 
to  sell  clerical  lands  for  the  King's  benefit  put  forward  in  1561  at  St 
Germain.  The  clerg)'  then  oflered  willingly  16)600,000  Utrres  to  avoid 
this  danger,  so  veal  did  it  appear.  The  old  Gallicanism  of  the  Pragmatic 
dkd  haid,  finding  its  last  strongholds  in  the  Parliaments  and  the  Uni- 
veinties;  and  was  not  finally  defeated  until  the  lit  de  Justice  of  15S7« 
which  removed  all  jnrisdiction  relative  to  high  ecclesiastical  office  from 
tlie  Farlement^  and  gave  it  to  the  Grmirl  CnvxeU.  The  old  Gallicanism 
was  replaced  by  a  new  royal  Gallicanism,  which  resented  interference 
with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  from  beyond  the  Alps,  but  placed 
tilt  Chmch  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sing,  in  consequence  of  tiiis  sabjectioa 
of  the  French  Church  to  the  King  the  clergy  of  FVance  fell  into  two 
wdl-marked  divisions :  those  who  held  or  hoped  for  rich  ecclesiastical 
promotion  from  the  Kinj^,  and  the  poor  parochial  clerg}-,  who  thought 
and  suffcrcii,  and  whose  importance  as  a  political  factor  will  be  seen  in 
the  Wars  oi  Religion. 

Though  the  general  lines  remain  imaltered,  administrative  changes 
ean  be  peroaived.  The  elevatton  of  Jacques  de  Beaune  de  Sttoblan9ay 
(1618)  to  the  oognisance  of  all  the  King'^s  finances,  extraordinary  as  weU 
as  Qidinaiyy  shows  the  desire  lor  soma  iiiiifioation$  but  his  fbll  In  1587 
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pwrret  that  the  new  arnuigementi  were  not  ropposed  to  have  worked  wdL 
The  establishment  of  the  Tresor  dt  t^pmjgne  in  152S  shows  the  name 
effort  for  centralisation ;  this  measure  weakened  the  Triwriers  and 
Genlraitx,  and  brought  the  whole  question  of  finance  imder  the  eyes  of 
the  King's  Council.  The  scope  of  the  TrUor  de  V&pargtu  was  gradually 
widened ;  and  in  164ft  a  more  radical  reform  was  introduced ;  tht  old 
financial  districti  •bolished ;  and  16  new  ocotnt  w«n  eiUUithed 
for  tlie  veodpt  of  all  ftmds  arising  from  the  areaa  aaBigned  to  tbtm. 
These  refonna  were  in  the  ri|^  dinctioii,  but  did  not  go  ftr  Miough. 

The  sources  of  revenue  were  unchanged.  The  taxlle  was  still  the 
mainstay  of  the  government,  and  was  increased  at  will.  In  1643  it 
reached  a  figure  higher  than  in  the  time  of  Louis  XL  Extraordinary 
supplies  were  raised  by  the  sale  of  domain  landa,  and  by  the  creati<»i  of 
new  offices,  intended  to  be  sold.  The  consequent  multiplicatioii  of 
mmeceMury  officials,  each  anxious  to  recoup  hk  ei^eoditinre,  was  tbe 
gravest  alnxse  of  the  time.  Under  lYands  I  the  system  of  mim  via 
gradually  extended  to  the  provinces  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  im- 
munity ;  and,  in  spite  of  solemn  engagementa,  the  quart  du  sel  of 
Guyenne  was  first  (1541)  raised  to  three-eighths;  and  then  in  1645  the 
gabdle  du  self  with  its  system  of  compulsory  purchase,  was  put  in  full 
foioe  in  all  tiw  sontb-westeni  provinces.  Tlie  revolt  of  La  Rod>elle 
(1542)  and  of  Gayenne  in  general  (1546)  did  not  pvevent  the  CTiwirtion 
of  thaK  decrees. 

Similarly  in  the  department  of  justice  clianges  are  rather  administra- 
tive than  constitutionaL  The  introduction  of  the  prtsidiaitx^  a  board  of 
judges  appointed  for  each  baillxage  or  setiichaussie^  and  intermediate 
between  the  Pariemenis  and  the  Courts  of  first  instance,  was  probably 
advantageoOB  to  the  people,  thoog^  its  immediate  thjedt  waa  the  nanng 
of  money  hy  the  sale  of  the  new  offices.  The  Edict  of  Villers-Cotlerets 
(1539)  was  a  great  landmark  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the 
history  of  legal  procedure  in  France ;  it  instituted  the  use  of  the  French 
language  in  the  Courts,  and  superseded  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  by  the  lay  tribunals.  The  clergy  in  1652  paid 
three  millions  of  crowns  to  recover  these  rights  of  jurisdiction;  but 
apparently  the  King  did  not  folfil  his  share  in  baigeio. 

The  old  militaiy  system  changed  slowly.  Hm  momited  aidim  wen 
gradually  being  separated  from  the  getis  d^armts^  whose  following  tiiey 
had  originally  constituted.  As  the  importance  of  hand  firearms  increased 
the  number  of  archers  was  diminished ;  and  some  attempt  was  made  so 
to  strengthen  the  defensive  armour  of  horse  and  man  as  to  meet  this 
new  weapon  of  oirence.  Chevau-legers,  trained  after  the  Stradiot  fashion, 
and  other  varieties  of  eavaliy  h^gin  to  appeal;  But  in  in&otry  ftenoe 
was  stiU  deficient  The  attempt  of  fhmda  I  (1548)  to  Am  leiw 
provincial  legions,  each  of  6000  lioot,  alarmed  the  gsntiy  by  placiiiig 
anas  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantryy  and  for  this  naaon  or  beGMW  of 
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Fruieis^  habitual  inconsequence  it  was  abandoned,  and  only  served  M  * 
pietezt  for  levying  the  additioiiAl  impoet  for  wUch  this  meanire  mm 
made  an  excuse. 

ITius  the  chief  interest  of  the  time  for  France  consisted  in  the 
persooii  who  conducted  the  government.  The  system  might  not  change, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered  depended  on  the  King  and 
the  penont  in  whom  he  bed  trart.  Inattentive  ea  he  was  to  bunacH, 
the  cfaaneter  of  Fraaeia  I  had  a  marked  eflbct  upon  ilie  histoiy  of  his 
niffk,  the  profuse  expenditure  on  his  Court  must  have  reacted  on  his 
foreign  policy.  The  cost  of  the  Court  is  estimated  by  a  Venetian 
ambassador  as  amounting  to  1,600,000  crowns  a  year,  i.e.  about  three 
niiilious  of  livres  toumois.  Of  this  sum  600,000  crowns  went  in  pensions. 
The  King'^s  buildings,  important  as  they  are  in  the  history  of  art, 
wdghed  heavily  upon  hia  people.  The  influence  of  the  King^  miatieaNa, 
Madame  de  CSiateatihriand  and  Madame  d^£tampas,  and  of  hia  ion^ 
mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  decided  the  fiite  of  ministers  if  not  at  nationa. 
In  the  ear]\'  vears  of  the  King's  reign,  and  particular! v  during  his  cap- 
tivity, the  iniiuenoe  of  the  Queen-Mother,  Louii^c  of  Savoy,  was  pre- 
doniinanL  Her  powerful  wiii  and  vigorous  tiiough  narrow  intellect 
were  not  without  their  value  for  France ;  but  her  rapacity  was  unlimited, 
■ad  led  to  the  treason  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  most  important 
domeafcie  incident  of  the  leign.  During  hia  eariy  yean  Fhrnds  waa 
dominated  by  Ronnivt  l,  and  to  a  less  degree  by  Lautrec  and  Lescun; 
during  his  later  life  (1641-7)  Admiral  Annebaut  (de  Retz)  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Toiimon  came  to  the  front.  The  Due  d'Eiighien  also  enjoyeti 
s  )  niucli  favour  that  his  accidental  death  was  ascribed  by  Court  gossip  to 
the  act  of  the  Dauphin  himself.  In  the  King''s  middle  life  Philippe  de 
Brim  had  oonsidenliite  power.  But  none  of  theae  courtien  can  he  said 
to  have  poaaeMod  a  definite  acheme  of  policy  or  to  have  woriced  for 
any  definite  end.  Mae  important  wa»  the  part  played  by  Anne  de 
Montinorpncy. 

So  early  as  1522  Montmorency  becAme  a  ^Tarshnl  of  PVance.  In  the 
nefjnt  latioiis  for  the  King's  freedom  attor  Pavia  he  Look  a  prominent 
paxt,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  grand  maitre  (152C),  and 
from  tiiat  time  until  1641  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  person  at  the 
iTiwg^  rrmm^  GovemoT  of  Tjagguedoc,  a  poat  previoualy  held 

by  the  Conatable  de  Bourbon,  the  dutiea  of  whidi  he  executed  as  a  rule 
by  deputy.  The  tendencies  of  his  policy  were  favourable  to  the  Emperor. 
He  was  unwilling  to  break  the  peace,  to  form  alliances  with  the  Pro- 
testant Princes  or  with  the  Sultan.  Thus  the  period  of  his  influence 
shows  a  certain  touch  of  moderation.  Montmorency  was  not  always 
able  to  malce  hia  oounaela  prevail ;  hot  tlieir  wei^t  waa  alwaja  <m  the 
side  of  oompromise.  In  the  conduaion  of  the  Treaty  of  Cambray  hia 
influence  is  especially  to  be  aeen.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  little 
leaaon  to  believe  that  the  grand  maiire  oomtiibutad  anything  maiaterly 
e.  M.  ■>  o.  ott.  m.  7 
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to  Uie  inconsequent  foreign  policy  of  Francis;  any  notable  id^s  of 
stntcgj  to  his  anny.  Hb  intellect  wee  mediocre,  and  his  moot  brilltaot 
achievement  was  the  devastation  of  Provoioe  in  1586*  whieh  frmtiated 

the  invasion  of  Charles. 

In  1538  he  reached  the  culminntion  of  his  fortunes  under  Francis, 
when  he  was  create<l  Consfable  of  France.  The  interview  at  Aigiies- 
Mortes  belongs  to  this  period,  when  his  influence  was  perhaps  at  its 
height  He  must  have  the  responsibility  of  the  policy  which  allowed 
Charlee  a  free  hand  in  the  chastisement  of  Ghent  (1540).  Ihe  &ilare 
of  this  policy  left  IVance  Isolated,  unable  to  lely  either  upon  England 
or  upon  the  Grerman  Protestants.  His  fall,  however,  in  1541  was  rather 
due  to  a  Court  intrigue,  to  the  fear  of  Francis  of  his  heir-apparent, 
to  thf  jealousy  of  Madame  d'Etanipes  and  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  than  to 
the  actual  failure  of  his  scht  rnes.  The  pnrtv  of  Madame  d''Ktampes 
won  tlie  day,  and  the  Constable  retired  into  private  life. 

Erands  retained  so  much  snimosity  against  Mm  that  he  is  said  to 
have  warned  his  son  bdore  his  death  nci  to  admit  Montmorency  to 
his  &vour.  But  the  advice,  if  given,  had  little  effect,  and  inunediately 
on  his  accession  Hcnr}-  recalled  the  Constable  to  the  royal  Councils, 
and  even  paid  the  arrc  ir?  of  his  pensions  for  the  years  of  his  suspension. 
The  alliance  between  the  Constnlih-  and  Diane  was  intimate,  but  she 
perceived  tlie  danger  of  havmg  ium  all-powerful.  The  I'riuces  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  cadets  of  the  sovereign  House  of  I^otxaiiie^and  nearly 
rdated  to  the  Houses  of  Anjoo  and  Bourbon,  were  the  instruments 
whom  she  found.  Thdr  fiither,  Claude^  Due  de  Guise,  a  oontempomy 
of  Francis  I,  had  not  succeeded  in  pushing  his  own  fortunes  at  Court, 
bnt  had  nevertheless  found  opportunities  to  serve  the  K'm^  bv  levying 
tr(K)ps  for  him  and  otherwise,  so  that  he  was  able  to  secure  (liLTiiities  for 
himself,  with  offices  and  benefices  for  his  relations.  His  brother,  Jean, 
Cardinal  cf  Lonaine,  was  not  inoonspicuous  at  the  Court  of  Francis  and 
in  tlie  history  of  the  French  Renaissance.  But  the  high  fortunes  of  the 
family  Ix^gin  with  the  sons  of  daude;  among  whom  are  pre-eminent, 
Francis,  the  soldier,  afterwards  Due  de  Guise,  and  Charles,  Archbishop 
of  Reims,  and  afterwards  Cardinal.  Under  Hetirv  TT  the  placrs  of  power 
and  profit,  the  i?[)ori>  of  discarded  favourites,  the  determination  of  the 
Kiug^s  policy,  are  divided  between  Montmorency  and  the  Guises ;  while 
Diane  de  Poitien  secured  through  their  rivaliy  the  decisive  intermediate 
position.  The  Guise  policy  was  aggressive,  enterprising,  provocative. 
Montmorency  was  more  cautious,  and  fevourable  to  peace.  To  the 
former  were  due  the  League  of  Rome  and  the  rupture  of  the  Truce  of 
Vaucclles  ;  to  tbe  latter  the  Truce  of  V'aurelles,  and  above  all,  tbe  Peace 
of  Cateau-Cauibresis.  All  alike  were  zealous  Catholics;  all  alike  ra- 
pacious and  greedy.  In  view  of  the  powerful  elements  disputing  the 
supremacy  over  her  husband  Catharine  de*  Medici  wisely  kept  in  the  baclc- 
ground.  Her  capacities  for  rule  and  intrigue  were  not  seen  until  a  later  age. 
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Montmorency  had  the  advantage  through  his  powerful  character, 
his  industxy,  and  will;  the  Guises  through  their  skill  in  winning 
the  people  and  the  interestB  to  their  dde;  in  the  Cburch,  in  the 
army,  in  the  Pariement  tiwir  influence  was  great  and  was  carefuUjr 
developed*  Qn  the  other  hand,  the  immense  ransome  exacted  from 
Montmorency  in  15.59  for  himself  and  his  relatives  impovonshed  his 
estate,  and  the  Peace  of  Cateau-C^nibresis  was  unpopular  aud  diminished 
his  credit.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Henry  U  the  advantage  lay  with 
the  younger  rivals  of  the  Constable. 

The  changes  in  the  system  of  the  Spanish  monardiy  during  the  period 
an  even  less  significant  than  those  in  fVance.  ^e  Contes  of  Castile 
continued  to  meet  and  to  retain  their  hold  ttpon  finance.  Jht  tervicio 
became  a  regular  impost,  voted  every  three  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nha/nila  was  a  groimd  for  frequent  bargaining  between  the  King 
aucl  the  Cortes,  and  the  acl.ant<tge  fell  to  the  latter;  for  the  total  nett 
income  raised  from  this  source  did  not  increase  during  the  reign,  while 
the  purchasing  power  of  monej  was  diminished  by  at  kast  one  half. 
Tlie  real  limitation  of  the  royal  power  in  Spain  is  seen  in  the  relbsal 
of  all  three  Estates,  eiceptionally  summoned  to  the  CSortes  of  1538,  to 
agree  to  Charles'*  proposal  to  raise  money  by  fi  new  exn'^c  on  meat.  The 
powrr  of  the  Crown  over  the  Cortes,  if  it  was  increasmg,  wa-s  iiu  reasing 
slowly,  and  its  in['iea^>e  was  due  to  the  extension  of  royal  authority  in 
the  towns,  where  the  royal  corre^idor  was  becoming  more  autocmtic, 
and  the  ngvdbrss  themselves  were  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Hie  pressure 
of  the  hidtdgot  tat  admission  to  municipal  oflSoe^  whidi  »  a  notable 
feature  of  the  time,  would  tend  also  gradually  to  divorce  the  ruling 
class  in  the  to^^-ns  from  those  who  carried  on  its  boaineis  and  Celt  the 
real  pinch  of  t\Tannv  or  ma]fldmini>jti-ation. 

In  Spain  more  than  elsewhere  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the 
Crown  were  closely  linked.  The  Church  looked  to  royal  protection 
agisinst  heresy  and  against  the  Cortes.  The  King  loolced  to  the  Ghurdi 
liar  supplies  in  time  of  need;  he  had  its  good  goveniment  thoroughly 
at  heart ;  be  supported  and  moderated  the  action  of  Ae  Inquisition  so 
far  as  he  could,  for  the  Inquisition,  though  based  on  royal  authority, 
was  not  entirely  under  his  control.  The  forcible  conversion  of  the 
Moriscos  of  Valencia  in  1525  and  fc)ll(>\^  int;  years  attest?  the  zeal, 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  Charles.  The  digiit  uf  a  large  part  of  this 
industrious  dass,  and  the  discontent  and  apprehensioos  of  those  who 
temainedy  living  as  thqr  did  in  constant  liear  of  the  Holy  Office,  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  impomishment  of  a  considerable  part  vi  Spain.  Charles 
seems  himself  to  have  perceived  his  error,  and  the  severity  of  the  decree* 
against  the  Moriscos  was  considerably  relaxed  during  his  later  years. 

In  Spain  also  the  administrative  developments  are  more  conspicuous 
than  the  constitutional.  The  business  of  government  was  becoming 
mote  and  mote  complicated.   Under  Ferdinand  and  babella  we  have 
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ali-eady  the  Councils  of  State,  ot  i-inauce,  and  of  Castile,  besides  the 
Couodl  of*  Aragon ;  and  in  addition  tfao  Councib  of  fbe  Inquiation,  of 
the  Militaiy  Onlen,  and  of  the  Cmnda.   Under  Oiarles  we  have  ta 

addition  the  Cliamber,  the  Council  (rf*  War,  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
the  Council  of  Flanders,  and  the  Council  of  Italy.  The  several  fields 
of  the^  Councils,  with  a  monarc  h  who  was  absent  from  Spain  for  one- 
half  of  the  total  period  of  his  reign,  required  to  be  carefully  linuU^  and 
circum&cnbed.  Thii>  led  in  its  turn  to  the  transaction  of  more  and  more 
buMnen  by  writing,  and  that  to  red-tape  and  its  aooompanying  delays ; 
so  that  the  cxoeasive  elaboration  of  bureaucratic  methods  tended  to 
hamper  and  impede  the  despatch  of  business.  This  beeana  even  mors 
con.spicnou?^  in  the  time  of  Philip. 

The  problem  of  tlie  declinL-  of  S})ain  has  often  occupied  the  minds  of 
historians,  who  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the  country  which  fills  so 
large  a  place  on  the  European  canvas  during  the  sixteenth  century  after- 
wflffds  feU  into  impotenoe  and  decay.  But  the  contrast  has  ge&endly 
been  exaggerated.  Spain  was  never  very  rich  and  never  very  powerfiiL 
Individual  Spaniards  showed  great  enterprise  and  great  talents.  Fer- 
dinand, and  after  him  Charles  V,  obtained  from  their  cotmtry  all  the 
enerf^y  of  which  it  was  caj  able.  The  Spanish  foot-snldier  had  admirable 
qualities.  But  the  work  of  Charles  V  depended  as  much  upon  the 
Netherlands  as  upon  Spain;  Italian  enterprise  was  supported  as  much 
from  the  Low  Countries  as  from  Spain ;  and  from  both  together  support 
was  always  insufBdent,  and  had  to  be  eked  out  by  local  oppression.  No 
great  naticmal  impulse  raised  the  Habsbuigs  to  the  head  of  Europe; 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies  was  due  more  to  good  fortune  and  the 
enterprise  of  a  few  men  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
vyiit'ii  i^pain  Ipsit  the  stimulus  of  great  rulci's.  when  she  Wit;,  JeprivtiU  of 
the  efficient  support  of  the  Netherland  commercial  wealth,  when  she  was 
thrown  upQn  her  own  resources,  then  the  true  weakness  of  the  natioaal 
fjtffll-^lt^ffl  <|(iadoflftd  1^  "fne  SpaQiard^  nevey  a.  griMLt'wRti<i«^ 
b^MUMthey  were  oexetJodu^triuus, 

NVvf'r' 1 1.  li  if*^"'  '•:  ever  liad  an  age  of  mf1nct'"\'.  i*  v.'r\^  in  t!ip  f  :iT;e 
of  Charles  V.  From  llie  time  of  the  conqu^t  of  Mexico  an  immense 
openmg  was  offered  to  Spanish  trade.  Charles  was  anxious  to  encourage 
this  trade.  In  1529  he  opened  the  export  trade  to  a  number  of  cities  of 
the  East  and  the  North,  and  broke  down  to  some  extent  the  monopoly 
of  Seville.  As  a  consequence  many  industries  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  silk  industry  in  Toledo  and  Seville,  the  cloth  industry  in 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Cuenca  and  Segovia  reached  considerable  dimensions. 
The  same  stimulus  reacted  upon  agriculture  and  the  wool-growing 
industry.  For  a  time  the  new  discoveries  seemed  to  have  opened  an 
industrifd  era  in  Spain.  But  before  long  the  influx  of  precious  roetab, 
rapid  after  the  conquest  of  Mexieo*  more  lapod  after  the  conquest  of 
Beruy  and  immense  after  the  discovoy  of  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi^ 
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b^gui  to  mise  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Spain,  far  above  the  level 
current  in  other  countries.  This  made  Spain  a  bad  seller  and  a 
profitable  Tnarket.  In  spite  of  all  the  laws  against  (^Tpnrt  of  treasure 
the  merchantp  nian<i^e<J  to  exchange  their  wares  of  foreign  manufacture 
for  Spanish  bullion,  and  to  transport  it  beyond  the  border.  The  trade 
witli  ihe  Spanish  colonies  stimidated  competition.  The  legislatioii  of 
165t  eiioouiaged  import  and  dieeoimged  export  in  the  intaests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  The  indostriei  that  had  ilotiriahed  began  once 
more  to  shrink ;  the  influx  of  treasure,  with  the  appearance  of  wealth 
which  it  brought  to  so  many,  disconm^od  exertion,  alwfivf  di?itn5tefiil  to 
the  ijpaniards,  and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  \  thi^  perioii  of 
industrial  activity  was  alreaJy  in  its  decline.  This  was  not  due  to  the 
aeveritj  of  taxation — ^having  regard  to  the  rise  of  prices  the  taxea  of 
Spain  probably  became  lighter  during  the  period— Imt  to  the  natural 
action  of  the  dieaniatances  upon  the  national  temperament,  aided  by 
bad  laws  and  a  misconceived  ecrnunnic  policjr*  But  the  wont  results 
of  th^  forces  and  methods  fall  outside  our  period. 

The  returns  from  the  colonies  enriched  the  government  and  individuals 
rather  than  the  nation.  The  fifth  share  of  the  treasury  in  all  treasure 
imported  and  other  profits  from  colonial  trade  Imwght  the  revenue 
from  this  source  in  1S51  to  400,000  and  in  1656  to  700^000  ducats. 
'Ibe  whole  trcasore  of  the  Indian  fleet  was  seized  for  the  fiiat  time  in 
1535  by  way  of  loan  ;  and  the  evil  precedent  was  followed  in  later  yeais, 
until  forbidden  bv  a  law  of  Philip  in  15f>7 

In  the  government  of  the  Indies  Ciiarle  s  took  a  lively  inter^t,  and 
his  belief  in  their  future  was  not  to  be  shaivcn.  His  relations  with  his 
great  adventurers  were  not  alwajrs  happy.  Cortes  &aded  his  days  in  a 
OMie  of  litigation.  Fernando  Fisano  was  imprisoned  in  lS9d  tot  a  long 
petiod.  fVancisco  was  killed  by  the  insurgents,  against  whom  the  home 
government  gave  him  insufficient  support.  Gon/alo  Pizarro  wastxecated 
for  rebellion  in  1548.  But  the  difficulties  of  controlling  these  autocmtic 
soldier?!  at  a  distance  of  'iOOO  miles  accounts  for  many  misunderstandings  ; 
and  tlie  natural  tendency  to  local  despotism  and  virtual  indepeudeuce 
required  constant  supervision  and  suggested  suspicion.  In  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  and  the  qoestion  of  the  eneomitmUu  Charles* 
policy  was  humane ;  thoqg^  his  measures  were  only  in  part  successful. 
He  leant  a  ready  ear  to  the  representations  of  Las  C^xsas,  and  supported 
the  raissionaries  a^in-^t  the  colonists.  On  the  whole  his  colonial  polirv 
achieved  its  olijet  ts ;  the  natives  were  prescrvwl  from  extermiimtion 
or  universal  slavery;  while  the  province  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Boiivui, 
Northern  Chili,  with  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Central  Ammca 
were  in  his  reign  reduced  to  order  and  tolerable  government.  Hie 
fpice  trade  with  the  Moluccas  he  endeavoured  at  one  time  to  secure  for 
the  Spaniards;  but  in  1529  he  was  content  to  leave  the  monopoly  to 
Ihe  Portuguese  in  return  £w  an  ample  money  compensation* 
CB.  m. 
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The  provinces  of  tlic  Netherlanda  inherited  by  Charles  were  sub- 
stantially increased  Ijefure  his  d^th.    The  French  endave  of  Toumay 

conqoend  in  1521.  Albr  a  long  period  of  civfl  mat  FkMuid 
finally  anneifd  in  llttS.  Hm  expulsion  of  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  by 
the  Duke  of  Gelders  was  the  excuse  for  the  acquisition  of  the  temporal 
•overei^^ity  of  this  important  diocese  by  Charles  in  1527 ;  and  the  city 
of  Utrecht  was  reconquered  in  1528  ITie  end]e<^<;  struggle  with  the 
Duke  of  Gelders  did  nof  end  with  the  death  ot  Charles  of  Kt^niont  in 
1538;  but  the  rapid  campaign  of  Charles  against  the  Duke  of  Cleva> 
resulted  in  the  finel  inoorpomtion  of  Geldcn  with  the  Buigundian 
potaeMons  in  1546.  Gfooingai  end  the  neigjhbouring  tenitory  hed 
been  eoqiiiied  in  1536.  In  1548  Charles  forced  al^  Cembny  to 
ecoept  a  genison,  JLi^ge,  though  still  in  nominal  indepKidence,  was 
brought  more  and  more  under  Burgundian  influenre  Its  Hi<hop, 
livrard  de  la  Marck,  maintained  with  Charles  almost  unbrokeji  frii  ad.ship 
until  his  death  in  1538.  Then  Charles  procured  the  election  of 
undo  George,  the  beeterd  ton  of  Maximilian.  Charles  used  the  territor\ 
of  li^ge  as  his  own,  building  on  it  the  fortress  of  Merienburg  (1546), 
and  alter  the  capture  of  this  town  Gharlemont  and  Philippeville  in  1554< 

Thus  the  area  of  Burgundian  supremacy  was  widened  and  its 
boundaries  recHlicfl  ;  and  in  1548  the  status  of  the  Pro%ances  with 
reference  to  the  Kmpii-e  was  revised.  'Die  whole  of  them  was  included 
in  the  Burgundian  Circle ;  tliey  were  declared  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  Empire ;  they  were  bound  howevor  to  contribute  to  imperial 
subsidies,  uid  received  in  return  the  protection  of  tiie  Empire.  The 
efibct  of  this  measure  was  to  sever  the  connexion  between  the  Empire 
end  the  Netherlands;  for  the  protection  was  a  figment,  and  the  con- 
tribution remained  unpaid.  The  suzerainty  of  F"ranrc  over  Flandera  and 
Art ois  had  been  renounced  in  1529,  fuid  thus  the  Biir  jundinn  p(»sse.ssions! 
became  a  single  and  independent  whole.  The  Pragmatii  Sanction  of 
1548  further  declared  that  the  law  of  succession  for  ail  the  IVovinces 
should  be  henceforth  the  time,  end  prevented  the  danger  of  a  divided 
inheritance. 

The  regency  of  Margaret  of  Savoy,  w}ii  h  i  nded  in  1530,  and  that 
of  Maria  of  Hungary,  which  terminated  in  1552,  were  both  directe<l  by 
the  supreme  will  of  Charles,  though  much  disc-retion  was  left  to  tliese 
able  and  faithful  vicegerents.  The  cenl  r.Lii^ation  of  the  government 
was  canied  further.  Councils  of  State  and  of  Finance  for  the  whole 
aggregate  were  estabfished.  A  central  Court  of  Appeal  was  set  up  at 
Malines,  though  its  authority  was  not  universally  accepted.  The  Statea- 
General  for  all  the  principaHties  were  frequently  summoned ;  and, 
although  their  decisions  were  not  legally  binding  on  the  several  States, 
every  eflbrt  was  made  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  majority  ujjon  eveiy 
district.  Here  as  elsewhere  Charles  respected  the  constitution  and  did 
not  atteuipL  to  eui'oroe  iiis  wiii  against  the  vote  of  the  States.  Many 
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initmeet  m  on  fwsQtd  in  whidi  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Hie  newlj 
acquirecl  provinoes  weie  not  inunediatdy  inompomted  in  iJie  assembly 
of  States -General. 

In  the  Netherlands,  as  in  his  other  dominions,  Charles  endeavoured 

to  enforce  his  will  upon  the  Clinrch.  But  the  rival  interests  of  the 
gjeat  alien  f»ees,  possessing  ecclesijuss  ical  authority  over  the  chief  part  of 
his  territory,  rendered  this  dilhcuit ;  and  iiis  plan  for  the  creation  of  six 
lUttiOMftl  diocMes  fUied  owing  to  the  opposition  of  tibe  prelates 
and  the  Roman  See.  Bat  in  the  matter  of  heresy  he  succeeded  in 
lujlding  his  own  for  his  lifetime.  Early  in  1521  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  i^ued  bis  iirst  edict  in  the  Netheriands  against  Luther.  By 
repeated  laws,  inerea'iintj  in  stringency,  he  kept  if  not  the  Reformed 
opinions  at  any  rate  llKir  public  expression  within  bounds;  and  the 
only  serious  danger  of  an  outbreuk  in  the  Netherlands  under  Charles  was 
•t  the  time  of      Anabaptist  mowient  at  Munster  when  the 

attempted  seimre  of  Amsterdam  by  those  sectaries  led  to  a  moiengoroiis 
penecution  of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Inquisition 
was  established  on  a  secular  basis,  for  Charles  could  not  afford  to  give 
this  powerful  instrument  into  the  hands  of  alien  Hivhops  or  the  Holy 
See.  l^ut  under  the  surface  the  forces  were  growing ;  the  movement  was 
amorphous  and  heterogeneous;  Lutheranism  in  the  North,  Zwiugiian 
fiewa  in  the  Souths  Anabaptist  doctrine  among  the  more  violet,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  the  more  metbodiod  and  better  organised 
Calvinistie  system  were  spreading  in  spite  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
penecution  of  Charkst  which,  although  vigorous  in  appearance,  was 
in  effect  not  especially  severe,  succeinled  in  concealing  rather  than  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  heresy.    'I'his  legacy  he  left^.  to  his  son. 

Indeed,  tliough  the  Netherlands  flourished  under  Charles,  though 
tJieir  trade  prospered  through  the  connexiim  with  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
thou^  the  wealth  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  incz^sased  year  by  year, 
Uknii^  peace  was  preserved  and  apparent  obedience,  though  territory 
was  rounded  off  and  hostile  provinces  incorporated^  the  seeds  were  being 
sown  which  boro  fruit  in  the  days  of  Philip.  The  prf»^sure  of  taxation 
was  severe.  The  Spanish  garrisons  introduced  in  the  early  years  of 
Charles^  reign  were  hated  here  as  eisewiierc.  Religious  causes  of  discord 
were  coDstantly  growuig.  Cliarles  spent  but  a  nnall  part  of  his  teign 
in  the  Netheriands,  but  his  early  yeaxs  were  passed  there,  and  he  was 
never  a  stranger,  nor  out  of  sympaUiy.  His  son  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his 
home  in  Spain.  The  days  of  Margaret  and  Maria  were  to  be  followed 
by  the  rule  of  a  different  cla^s  of  proconsuls,  with  a  different  kind  of 
instructions.  ITien  the  accunuilated  disconl^cnt,  the  weariness  of  long- 
continued  burdens  borne  in  a  cause  that  was  not  their  own,  the  struui 
of  the  prolonged  strife  with  IVance^  their  aatonl  friend^  all  the  man 
and  mistaken  policy  of  Charies,  would  malce  themselves  ftlt ;  the  issue  of 
tliese  things  will  be  seen  in  a  later  vdumei 

fls.  tn. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LUTKER. 

Thk  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  had  its  birth  arifl  ^owth 
in  a  union  of  spiritual  and  secular  fon  <  s  sut  h  as  the  world  h.i.s  s^Lldoni 
seen  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  On  the  secular  side,  the  times 
were  full  of  new  movements*  inteUeetnal  and  nuNral,  politJoal,  social,  and 
eooDomie ;  and  spiritual  foivee  were  vnrprhen  at  wofk,  wUdi  aunad  at 
making  idigion  the  birthright  and  poMFairion  of  the  common  man — 
whether  king,  noble,  burgher,  artisan,  or  peasant — as  well  as  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  a  possession  which  should  directly  promote  a  worthy  life 
within  thf  fauiily  and  the  State.  These  religious  impulses  hrul  all  a 
peculiar  democratic  element  and  were  able  to  impregnate  with  passion 
anc^  for  a  time,  to  filie  together  the  aecwlarfoieea  of  tiie  period.  Henoe 
their  imporlanoe  higtoricalfy.  If  the  main  defect  In  the  earlier  Ueloriea 
of  tiie  Reformation  has  heen  to  n^ect  the  secular  sides  oi  the  movenient» 
it  is  possible  that  more  recent  historians  have  been  too  apt  to  tgnofe  the 
religious  element  which  was  a  real  power. 

It  may  be  an  exaggeratioii  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  this 
religious  side  of  the  Reformation  bc^an  in  the  inward  religious  growth 
of  a  single  penonality— 'the  liver  oodms  from  a  thousand  nameless  riUs 
end  not  only  from  one  seleeted  fountein-head;  yet  Luther  was  so 
prominent  a  figure  that  the  impulses  hi  his  religious  life  may  he  taken  aa 
the  type  of  forces  which  were  at  work  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  history 
of  these  forces  mav  be  fitly  described  in  tracing  the  genesis  and  growth 
of  religiouti  opinions  from  his  early  years  to  his  struggle  against 
Indulgences. 

T&  real  roots  of  the  religious  life  of  Luther  most  he  son^t  fer  In 
the  femily  and  in  the  popular  reli^ous  life  of  Uie  times.   What  had 

Luther  and  Myconius  and  hundreds  of  other  boys  of  the  peasant  and 
burgher  classes  been  taught  by  their  parents  within  the  family,  and 
what  religious  intiuences  met  them  in  high-school  and  Universitv  ? 
Fortunately  the  writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  religious  movement 
abound  in  biographicBl  details;  and  the  recent  labours  of  German 
histonans  enable  us  to  fenn  some  idea  of  the  diseocdant  dements  in 
the  religious  life  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  eentwy. 
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The  religion  taught  by  parents  to  children  in  jiious  German  families 
•eems  to  have  been  simple,  unaffected  and  evangelical.  Myconius  relates 
how  his  ikttMr,  a  burgher,  «»•  aoeustoiiied  to  expound  the  Apostles' 
Gned  to  the  boy  and  to  tell  him  that  Jemu  CSurist  wai  the  Saviour  from 
afl  am ;  that  the  one  thing  needed  to  obtain  God's  pardon  for  nns  ivas 
to  pray  and  to  trust ;  and  how  he  insisted  above  all  that  the  forgiveness 
of  God  was  a  firee  gift,  bestowed  without  fee  by  God  on  man  for  the 
sake  of  what  Christ  had  done.  Little  books  suibibie  for  family  instruc 
tion  were  in  circulation  in  which  were  printed  the  Creed,  the  LfOrd  s 
Rfayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  Paalms  in 
the  Geimsii  tongue.  Simple  catedusms  and  other  small  books  of 
deration  seem  to  have  been  in  cimilation  which  weie  foU  of  voy  simple 
evangelical  teadung.  It  is  probable  that  Luther  lepeated  a  great  deal 
of  what  was  commonly  taught  to  children  in  his  own  earliest  years,  when, 
in  later  days,  he  iiimself  wrote  little  books  for  the  voung.  Traces  of 
this  si  ill  pie  family  piety,  which  insisted  that  ail  holiness  came  from 
'*tniBting  in  the  holy  poanon  of  Christ,''  and  that  nothing  which  the 
onoer  ooold  do  for  himself  availed  anything  may  be  found  idl  down  die 
stream  of  medieval  religious  life  in  the  most  popular  hymns  and  in  the 
•ennon;;  of  the  great  revival  preachers. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  the  erowth  of  a  form  of 
piety  very  different  from  that  simple  household  relif;ion.  A  shnni^e 
terror  a<>f>inipfj^  \^  \ftoosi  over  the  Peoplfe-  The  plague  came  periodically 
into  the  crowded  and  badly  drained  towns;  new  diswiBCs  made  the^ 
sppcaranoe  and  added  to  the  prevailing  Cear;  the  diead  of  a  Turldsh 
invasion  seemed  to  be  prevsJent — mothem  scared  their  children  by 
naming  the  Turks,  and  in  hundreds  of  German  parishes  the  bells  tolled 
in  the  village  steeples  calling  the  people  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver  them 
from  Turkish  raids,  Tbjs  prevailing  fear  bred  a  strange  restlessness. 
Crowds  of  pilgrims  thronged  the  highways,  trudging  from  shrine  to 
dvine,  hoping  to  get  ddivenmoe  from  fear  and  assarsnee  of  pardon  for 
abs.  Princes  who  could  afford  a  sufficiently  large  vmed  guard  visited 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine  and  brought  back  relics  which  they  stooed  in 
their  private  chapels;  the  lesser  nobilitv  find  the  richer  burghers  made 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  especially  during  the  Jubilee  years,  which  became 
somewhat  frequent  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  secured  indulgences  by 
visiting  and  praying  before  the  several  shrines  in  the  Holy  City.  For 
the  common  foilk  of  Germany,  in  the  last  deosdes  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  was  Compostdla  in  Spain,  and,  in  the 
second  degree,  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland.  It  was  said  iJiat  the  bones  of 
St  James  the  Brother  of  our  Lord  had  Keen  brought  from  Palestine  to 
Compostella;  and  the  shrine  numbered  its  pilgrims  by  the  himdred 
thousand  a  y^.  So  famous  and  frequented  was  this  place  of  pilgrimage 
that  a  special,  one  might  almost  say  a  professional,  class  of  pilgrims  came 
into  ezistenoc^       jrjMm^jL^^^  who  were  continually  on  the  roads 
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coming  to  or  from  Compostella,  seeking  to  win  pardon  for  thenudires 
or  others  by  their  wandering  devotion. 

Sometimes  the  desue  to  go  on  pilgrimage  becuiie  almoit  an  efridemk: 
Bands  of  childien  thronged  the  roods,  bareheaded  and  clad  in  nothing 
but  their  shirts  ;  women  left  their  families  and  men  deserted  their  work. 
Jn  vain  preachers  of  morals  like  Geiler  von  Kais*'rsb*>rf»  dpiioiinrf'*^  the 
practice  and  said  tliat  on  pilgrimages  more  sinners  \w<av  en  ati.d  than 
sins  pardoned.  The  terror  swaj^ed  men  aiid  tlicy  fled  to  shrines  where 
they  believed  they  could  find  forgiveness ;  the  pilgrimage  songs  maice  a 
■mail  literature;  and  pilgrim  g;uide«boolts»  like  the MiribSia  Jtomae and 
Dk  Wa^ari  wul  Strasse  zu  Sani  Jacoby  appeared  in  many  languages. 

This  revival  of  religion  Imd  its  special  effect  on  men  destined  to  a 
rpligimis  life.  The  secular  cleri^y  seem  to  have  been  the  least  affected. 
Chronicles,  whether  of  towns  or  of  families,  bear  witness  to  tlie  degrada- 
ti<m  of  morals  among  the  parish  priests  and  the  superior  dergy.  The 
Benedietines  and  their  dependent  Orders  of  monks  do  not  ^ipear  to 
haye  shared  largely  in  the  i-eligious  movement.  It  was  difierent  however 
with  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  mendicant  Augustiniaiu. 
These  l)ei??iug  friars  refonned  thcmt^elves  strenuously^  in  the  medieval 
Mime  ot  reformation^  They  went  back  to  tlieir  old  live*?  of  mortifviri*^ 
the  Hesh,  of  devoting  themselves  to  works  of  pmclicui  benevolence  and 
of  sdf-denying  activity.  As  a  consequence,  they,  and  not  the  parish 
deigy,  had  become  the  trusted  religious  leaiders  of  the  people^  Hieir 
chapels  were  thronged  by  the  common  f(dk,  and  the  better  disposed 
nobles  antl  Imrirhers  took  them  for  their  confessors  and  spiritnnl  directors. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Roman  Curia  proclaimed,  by  its  l.ogates  in 
Germany,  the  old  doctrine  that  the  benefits  of  religious  acts  do  not 
depend  upon  the  penonal  character  of  the  administrators ;  that  it  pubhshed 
legulations  binding  all  parishioners  to  con&ss  at  least  onoe  a  year  to 
tlieir  parish  priests.  Thu  people,  high  and  low,  Mt  ^tuA  Bishopa  who 
rode  to  the  Diet  accompanied  by  their  rnnnibines  di^uised  in  men''s 
clothinp;,  and  parish  priests  who  wen?  ta\ em-keepers  or  the  most 
frequent  customers  at  the  village  public-house,  were  not  true  spiritual 
guides.  They  turned  for  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  poor-living, 
bard-woridng  Franciscans  and  Augustinian  Eronitca  who  listened  to 
Ibeir  confessions  and  qmke  oomfcMrtingly  to  their  soub,  who  taught  tiie 
children  and  said  masses  without  taking  fees.  The  last  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  the  time  of  a  revival  in  the  qpiritual  power  and 
devotion  of  the  mendicant  Orders. 

One  rttult  of  the  underlying  fear  which  inspired  this  religious 
revival  was  the  way  in  which  the  personality  of  Christ  was  constantly 
regarded  in  the  common  Christian  thought  of  the  time  as  it  is  revealed 
to  us  in  autobiographies,  in  sermons,  and  in  pictorial  represcntatioas. 
The  Savioiu"  was  concealed  behind  the  Judge,  who  was  to  come  to 
punish  the  wicked.   <Luther  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  the 
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puidi  dundi  his  childiiih  imagination  ms  inflamed  hj  tlie  ttained-gUus 

pictAire  of  Jesus,  not  the  Saviour,  bat  the  Judge*  of  a  fierce  countenance, 
seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  cairying  a  flmning  sword  in  His  hand.  'This 
idea  prevented  pious  people  who  heW  it  from  approaching  Jesus  as  an 
intt  rce^or.  Hp  Himself  needed  to  be  interceded  with  on  behjdf  of  the 
poor  sinners  He  was  coming  to  judge.  And  this  thought  in  turn  gave 
to  the  adoration  of  the  Viigin  Mother  a  strength  and  intensity  hit^rto 
unknown  in  medieval  religion.  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con> 
oeption  had  tbenuous  advocates ;  men  and  women  fomed  themselves 
into  confraternities  that  they  might  beseech  her  intemirion  with  the 
stren^^'th  that  numbers  give;  and  these  confratfruities  spread  all  over 
Germany.  The  intercessory  powers  of  the  Vir^ii  Motiier  becarne  a 
more  and  more  importimt  element  in  the  popular  religion,  and  little 
books  of  devotion  were  in  drculaticm — the  LiUk  Gospel,  the  Pearl  qf 
ike  PoMion— which  reUted  with  many  a  comment  the  words  of  Guist 
on  the  Cross  to  St  John  and  to  the  Virgin.  Then  the  idea  grew  up 
that  the  Viigin  henelf  had  to  be  interceded  with  in  order  to  become  an 
intercessor;  and  her  inother,  St  Anne,  became  the  object  of  a  cult  which 
iQ&y  aliTiost  b*'  called  new.  This  "Cult  of  the  Blessed  Anna"  rapidly 
extended  itself  vn  ever-widening  circles  until  there  were  few  distiicts  in 
Germany  which  had  not  their  confraternities  devoted  to  her  service. 
Sodk  waa  the  prevailing  enUiiuiaatic  popular  religion  of  the  last  decades 
ct  the  fifteenth  century — the  religion  which  met  and  surrounded  « 
sensitive  boy  when  he  left  his  quiet  home  and  entered  the  world.  It 
had  f^mn}\  connexion,  save  in  the  one  point  of  the  increased  reverence 
paid  to  the  Virg^in,  with  the  theology  of  the  Schoolsi  but  it  was  the 
religious  force  among  the  people. 

Side  by  side  with  this  flamboyant  popular  religion  can  be  discerned 
anotiier  qniitoal  movement  so  unlike  it,  so  utterly  divergmt  from  it  in 
character  and  in  aim,  that  it  is  surprising  to  detect  its  presence  within 
the  same  areas  and  at  the  same  period,  and  that  we  need  scarcely  wonder 
that  it  has  been  so  largely  overlooketl.  Its  great  characteristic  was  that 
laymeji  _began  to  take  into  their  own  hands  matters  whkb  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  _o_f„chuiisihmfin.  We  can 
discern  Uie  impulse  setting  in  motion  at  the  same  time  princes, 
bmghew,  and  artisana»  each  class  in  its  own  way. 

Hie  Great  Council  of  Constance  had  pledged  the  Church  to  a  large 
number  of  practical  reforms,  aiming  at  the  reinvigoration  of  the  various 
local  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Tliese  pledges  had  never  been  fulfilled, 
and  tbeir  non-fulfilment  accounts  for  one  side  of  the  German  opposition 
to  liome.  During  the  last  decaf!os  of  the  fifteenth  century  some  of  the 
German  Princes  assumed  the  rigiit  to  see  that  within  their  lands  proper 
discipline  was  exercised  over  the  deigy  as  well  as  o^er  the  laity.  To 
give  iftft^m**  would  need  more  space  than  this  chapter  affords.  It  is 
fnoo^  to  say  that  tibe  Jv»  epiKopatt  whidi  Luther  claimed  in  later 
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days  for  thf*  c\v\]  power  ha<i  been  exercised,  and  that  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  in.  the  lauds  of  Brandenburg  and  of  Saxony  before  the  doee 
of  llie  fifteentli  oentury*  We  have  Uiefefore  this  new  thing,  that  the 
huly  in  power  had  b^un  to  tet  qiiiellj  aade  Hie  immunities  and  privi- 
of  the  Church,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  the  civil  anthocitiet 
compelled  the  loml  ecclcsinsfiral  institutions  within  their  dominions  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  reform  laid  down  by  an  ecumenical  council,  and 
that  they  did  this  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
anthoriUet. 

Hie  Mone  Mwrtiop  of  the  rights  of  laymen  to  do  Christian  worlc  in 
their  own  way  appears  when  the  records  of  the  boroughs  are  examined. 

The  whole  charitAble  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  arlministt-'red 
by  the  Chiurch ;  all  bequests  for  the  t-^lief  of  the  poor  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  all  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
were  given  to  clerical  managers.  The  burghers  saw  the  charitable  be> 
quests  of  their  foie&thers  grossly  perverted  from  thdr  original  purposes, 
Mid  it  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that,  although  the  law  of  charity  was 
part  of  the  law  of  Christ,  it  did  not  necessarily  foUow  that  all  charities 
must  be  under  ecclesiastical  administration.  Hence  rases  appear,  and 
that  more  frequently  as  the  years  pass,  where  burgiierb  leave  their 
charitable  bequests  to  be  managed  by  the  town  council  or  other  secular 
anthority;  and  this  partlcalar  portion  of  ChristisB  woilc  oeesed  to  be 
the  exdanve  possession  of  the  deigjr. 

Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  growth  of  an  immense  number 
of  novel  religious  associations  or  confraternities.  Tliey  were  not,  like 
the  praying  circles  of  the  Mystics  or  of  the  Gotteffreund^j  strictly  non- 
clerical  or  anti-clerical ;  they  had  no  objection  to  the  protection  of  the 
Church,  but  they  had  a  distinctively  lay  character.  Some  of  them  were 
associatiioasof  artisans ;  and  these  were  ctHnmonly  celled  JTatniids^  because 
it  was  one  of  their  rules  to  meet  once  a  month  for  divine  service,  usually  in 
a  cb^>el  belonging  to  one  of  the  mendicant  Orders.  Others  bore  curious 
names,  such  as  St  Urmia's  Schifflein,  and  enforced  a  rule  that  all  the 
members  must  pray  a  certain  number  of  times  a  week.  Pious  people 
frequently  belonged  to  a  number  of  these  associations.  The  members 
united  for  religioas  purposes,  generally  under  the  auspices  of  the  Churefa ; 
but  they  were  oonfratemities  of  laymen  and  women  who  had  marked 
out  for  ^emselves  their  own  course  of  religious  duties  quite  independently 
of  the  Church  and  of  its  traditional  idefils.  Perhaps  no  greater  contri- 
bution could  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  quiet  religious  life  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  to  gather  together  iu  a  monograph 
-what  esn  be  known  about  tihese  religious  confraternities. 

Such  was  the  religious  atmosphere  into  which  Luther  was  born  and 
which  he  bmtthed  from  his  earliest  days.  His  mother  taught  him  the 
simple  evangelical  hymns  which  had  fed  her  own  spiritual  growth ;  his 
£&ther  had  that  stunly  oommon-sense  piety  which  belonged  to  so  many 
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of  the  better  dispased  nobler,  burghers,  and  artisans  of  the  time:  wliile 
the  fear  of  Jesus  the  Ju(lij;e,  who  was  commg  to  judge  and  punislii 
Mat  wicked,  branded  itself  on  his  child's  soul  when  he  gazed  up  at 
the  vengeful  picture  of  our  Lord.  He  was  taught  at  home  the  Ten 
CoBunftndmiaita^  tibe  Lonfs  Prayer,  worda  of  Jems  fstm  the  Gospels, 
the  Cned»  tnch  simple  hymns  as  Chrid  Uf  erttandeii,  Em  landd^i 
to  lobeiich,  and  Nun  fntten  wir  den  heiVigen  GeiH — all  that  went  to 
make  what  he  long  aftenvards  called  "the  faith  of  the  children.''^  His 
fathers  strong  dislike  to  monks  and  ^iars;  tiie  Hussite  propaganda, 
which,  in  spite  of  ail  attempts  at  repression,  had  penetrated  the  Uarz 
and  Thuringia;  the  Mansfeld  police  r^ulatiooa,  with  other  eiadenoe 
from  the  kail  chronideBy  show  how  nrach  the  ky  rdigioD  had  made  its 
way  among  the  people.  Hie  pf^ular  revival  dispkyed  itself  in  the 
great  processions  and  pilgrimages  made  to  holy  pkoes  in  his  neighbour- 
hood— to  Kvffhauser,  where  there  was  a  miraculoa*?  wooden  cross,  to  the 
Bruno  Clia{>ei  of  (^uerfurt,  to  the  old  chapel  at  Welfeshok,  and  to  the 
cloister  ciiurch  at  W'innnelburg. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  on  November  10,  1483,  at  Eisleben,  and 
spent  his  childhood  In  Bfansfdd.  Hk  father^  Hans,  was  a  miner  In  the 
Mansfeld  district,  where  the  policy  of  the  Coonts  of  Mansfeld,  to  build 
sad  kt  out  on  hire  small  smelting  fnnwosB,  enabled  thrifty  and  skilkd 
workmen  to  rise  in  the  world. 

The  boy  grew  up  amidst  the  toilsome,  grimy,  often  coars«  ^^nrrnnrnling!* 
of  the  German  i^easant  life^ — protected  from  much  that  was  evil  by  the 
wise  severity  of  iiis  parents,  but  sharing  in  its  hardness,  its  superstitions, 
and  its  simple  political  and  eodeaiasticsl  ideas;  as  that  tiie  Emperor 
was  6od*s  ruler  on  the  earth  who  would  protect  poor  people  from  tlie 
l\irfc ;  that  the  Church  was  the  "  Pope^'s  houK^*  In  whidi  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  the  house-father ;  and  that  obedience  and  reverence  were  due 
to  the  lords  of  the  soil.  lie  went  to  the  village  school  in  Mansfeld  and 
endured  the  cruelties  of  a  merciless  pedagogue ;  he  was  sent  later  to  a 
school  at  Magdeburg,  and  then  to  St  George's  High  School  at  Eisenach, 
b  these  boyish  days  he  was  a  ''poor  student,**  ie.  one  who  got  his 
education  and  lodging  free,  was  obliged  to  sing  in  the  church  choir, 
and  was  permitted  to  sing  in  the  streets,  becrging  for  bread.  His 
later  writings  ahoiuul  in  references  to  these  early  school -days  and  to 
his  own  quiet  thoughts ;  and  they  make  it  plain  that  the  religion  of 
fear  was  laying  hold  on  him  and  driving  out  the  earlier  simple  family 
fisiith.  Two  pictures  branded  themselTSS  on  lus  diildish  mind  at  Mag* 
debuig.  He  saw  a  young  Fkinoe  of  Anhalt,  who  had  fofsaken  tank  tml 
inheritance  and,  to  save  his  scnil,  had  become  a  barefooted  ftiar,  canying 
the  huge  bcg^ng-sack,  and  worn  to  dun  and  bone  by  his  soourgings  and 
fastings  and  prayers.  The  other  was  an  altar-piece  in  a  church,  the 
picture  of  a  ship  in  which  wns  no  layman,  not  vm  h  a  King  or  a  Prince; 
ID  it  were  the  Pope  with  his  Uudmais  and  iiisliops,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
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hovered  over  them  directing  their  course,  while  priests  and  monks 
managed  tlie  oan>  and  the  sails,  and  thus  they  went  sailing  heavenwards. 
Hie  laymeo  were  swimmuig  In  llie  water  betide  the  ship ;  some  were 
drowning,  otheis  were  holding  on  hj  ropes  whidi  the  monks  and  priests 
ceet  out  to  them  to  aid  theni.  No  layman  was  in  the  ship  aiid  no 
ecclesiastic  was  in  the  water.  The  picture  hanntcd  him  for  voar«?.  At 
Eiscnjich  he  had  «ome  f^li?npse«  of  the  old  simple  fani]l\'  litV,  this  time 
accompanied  by  a  new  reliueintut,  in  the  hoiLsc  of  the  lady  whom  most 
biographers  identify  with  Frau  Cotta.  But  the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  town  which  the  boy  inhaled  and  enjoyed  was  new«  Hie  town 
was  under  the  speO  of  St  Elisabeth,  the  pious  Landgravine  who  had 
given  up  family  life,  children,  and  all  earthly  comforts,  to  earn  a 
medieval  saintship.  Her  good  deeds  were  blazoned  on  the  windows  of 
the  church  in  which  Luther  s;m!^  choir-boy,  and  he  had  loni;  conver- 
sations ^itli  some  of  the  monks  who  bolonrnHl  to  lu  r  tomul.itidn.s.  The 
novel  surroundings  tended  to  l^d  him  far  iiom  the  homely  piety  of  his 
parents  and  from  thomore  cultured  fiuaoily  religion  of  hlsncwfricndsyand 
he  confesses  that  it  was  witii  incredulous  surprise  that  he  heard  Frau 
Cotta  say  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more  lovely  than  the  love 
of  husbuid  and  wife  when  it  is  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  had 
surrendoi-cd  him<5elf  to  that  revival  of  crude  medieval  relif^on  which 
was  based  on  fear,  and  which  found  an  outlet  in  la.stinj^s,  scourgings, 
pilgrimages,  saint-worship,  and  m  general  in  the  thought  that  salvation 
demanded  the  abandonment  of  fSunily,  friends,  and  the  activities  and 
enjoyments  of  life  in  iScut  wof  Id. 

After  three  happy  years  at  Eisenach  Luther  was  sent  to  Erfurt  ^u^d 
entered  his  name  on  the  matriculation  roll  in  letters  which  can  still  be 
read,  Martinus  Ludherex  Mansfeldt.  Hans  Luther  had  been  prospen'nj^: 
he  wa.n  able  to  pay  for  his  son's  college  expenses  ;  lAither  was  no  longer 
a  "poor  student,''  but  was  able  to  give  undivided  attention  to  his 
studies,  llw  fitibcr  meatit  the  son  to  become  a  tndnad  lawyer ;  and  the 
lad  of  seventeen  seems  to  have  accepted  without  question  the  career 
markctl  imt  for  him. 

The  University  of  Erfurt  was  in  Luther's  days  the  most  famous  in 
Germany.  It  had  been  founded  in  ^'.'AY.l  bv  the  bui^hers,  and  academic 
and  burgher  life  mingled  tln  rc  a,s  nowtu  rt  else.  The  graduation  dajrs 
were  town  holidays,  and  the  graduation  ceremonies  always  included 
a  procession  of  the  Univerrity  autiumties,  the  gilds  and  the  town 
offidalsy  with  all  the  attendant  medieval  pomp,  and  concluded  with 
a  torchli^t  march  at  night.  But  if  the  University  was  strictly  allied 
to  the  town  it  was  as  strongly  united  to  the  Church.  It  had  been 
enriched  with  numerous  papal  privilon-es;  its  chancellor  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz ;  many  of  its  theological  professors  held  ecclesiastical 
prebends,  and  otiiers  were  monks  of  different  Ordei-s  and  notably  of  the 
Augustinian  Eremites.   The  w^ole  teaching  staff  went  solemnly  to  hear 
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masB  at  the  beginning  of  every  term;  each  iaculiy  was  under  the 

prot*H-tion  of  a  patron  Snint-  St  Geor<re  yirwiflinf;  ovrr  the  faculty  of 
Philosophy;  the  professors  had  to  swejir  to  teach  no tiimg  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  lioman  Church;  and  care  wat)  taken  to  prevent  the 
bi^nnings  and  spread  of  heretial  opinions. 

Tike  Univeiaity  fawiching  was  medieval  in  all  esMDtiala,  but  repreaented 
the  new,  as  Colog^ne  championed  the  old,  scholasticism.    Gabriel  Bid, 
the  disciple  of  W  illiam  of  Ockhani,  had  been  one  of  the  teachers. 
Humanism  of  the  Germjui  t  vpc,  which  was  very  ditterent  from  the 
Italian,  had  found  an  entrance  ai»  early  as  1460  in  the  persons  of 
Peter  L.uder  and  Jacob  Publicius,  and  in  the  following  years  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  iaterocnine  between  Erftirt  scholars  and  ItaUan  hmnanuts. 
Materous  Pistons  was  lecturing  on  the  Latin  daasics  in  1494  and  had 
for  his  eoUeague  Nicholas  Marschalk,  \vho  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
priniing-press  in  Grermany  for  Greek  books.   Thov  hml  speetlily  gathered 
round  them  a  Ixuid  of  enthusiastic  jicholars,  JolMimes  Jiiger  of  Doi  nheiin 
(Crotus  Rubeauus),  i^ieury  and  Peter  Ebcrboch,  Geoige  liuriilmrdt  of 
Spalt  (SpalatinusX  John  liinge,  and  othem  known  afterwards  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Reformation  movement,  Conrad  Mutb  (Mutianus  Ruf  us), 
who  had  studied  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  leaders;  Eoban  of  Hesse 
(Helius  Eobaotis  Hessus),  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  them  all,  joined 
the  circle  in  149+.     These  humanists  did   not  attack   opotily  the 
older  course  of  study  at  Erfurt.    They  wrote  coniplimentury  Latin 
poems  in  praise  of  their  older  colleagues ;  they  formed  a  select  circle 
who  were  called  the  "Poets**;  they  affected  to  correspond  with  each 
other  after  tlw  manner  of  the  ancients.  Li  primte*  Mutianus  and  Crotus 
seem  to  have  delighted  to  reveal  ilieir  eclectic  theosophy  to  a  band  of 
balf-terrified,  half-admiring  youths;  to  say  tbat  there  was  but  one 
God,  who  had  the  various  names  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  TTerniles,  Jesus,  and 
one  Goddess,  who  was  called  Juno,  Diana,  or  Mary  a.s  the  worshippers 
chose ;  but  these  things  were  not  supposed  to  be  tor  tlic  public  ear. 

The  Univerai^  of  Erfurt  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  century 
was  the  recognised  meeting-place  of  the  two  opposing  tendencies  oif 
scholasticism  and  humanism;  and  it  was  also,  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  university,  a  place  where  the  student  was  exposed 
to  many  other  diverse  influences.  The  system  of  biblical  exegesis 
first  stimTilated  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  which  cannnt  be  classed  under 
scholasticism  or  humanism,  had  found  a  succession  of  able  teachers  in 
ErAirt.  The  strong  anti-clerical  teaching  of  Jacob  of  JUterbogk  and  of 
Jidm  Wesady  who  had  taught  in  £Sriurt  for  fifteen  years,  had  left  its 
mark  on  the  University  rad  was  not  forgotten.  Low  motterlngs  of  the 
Humite  propagsoda  itself,  Luther  tells  us,  could  be  heard  from  time  to 
time,  urging  a  strange  Christian  socialism  which  was  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  anti-clcrital.  Tlien  over  against  ail  this  opportunities  were 
oocasiou&Uy  giveu,  at  the  visits  of  papal  L^ates,  for  seeing  the 
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mAgnificenoe  and  mi^t  of  ihe  Roman  Chuidi  and  of  the  Pope  its  head. 
In  1508  and  again  in  1604^  during  Latfaer**  student  daya,  Caniinal 
Raimundy  sent  to  proclaim  in  €rennany  new  and  unheard-of  Indu]<^nces, 

visited  the  university  town.  The  civic  dignitaries,  the  Rector  Magnificua 
with  the  whole  T^niver?itv,  all  the  clergy,  the  monks  and  the  school 
children,  accouipauied  by  crowds  of  the  townsfolk,  went  out  in  proccjision 
to  meet  him  and  escort  him  with  due  ceremony  into  the  dty.  Add  to 
this  the  gross  dissipation  dirting  among  many  of  the  student  sets,  and 
the  whiaperingB  of  foul  living  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  higher  cleigy 
in  the  town,  and  some  idea  can  be  fonned  of  the  sea  of  tiouUe,  dotlbty 
<juasHoning,  and  anxiety  into  which  a  bright,  sensitive,  imaginative,  and 
pio  usly  disposed  lad  of  seventeen  was  thrown  when  he  had  begun  his 
student  life  in  Erfiui:. 

When  wo  piece  together  references  in  comflpondenee  to  Luther'*s 
student  life,  recollections  of  his  feUow-atndents,  and  scattered  sayings 
of  his  own  in  after-life,  we  get  upon  the  whole  the  idea  of  a  veiy  level- 
head  e<l  youth,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  practical  side  of  his  studies, 
thoroughly  respected  by  his  professors,  refusing  to  be  carried  away  into 
any  excess  of  humanist  enthuisiasm  on  the  one  hand  or  of  physical 
dissipation  on  the  other;  intent  only  to  profit  by  the  educational 
advantages  within  his  reach  and  to  justify  the  sacrifices  whidi  his 
fetfaer  was  making  on  his  behalf.  He  had  been  sent  to  Erfint  to 
become  a  jurist,  and  the  faculty  of  I^hUosophy  afforded  the  preparation 
for  the  fncidty  of  Law  as  wdi  as  of  Theolosyw  Luther  accordingly 
began  tlie  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  faculty  of  Philosophy — 
Logic,  Dialectic,  and  Rhetoric,  followed  by  Physics  and  Astronomy,  the 
fMuinXng  Ib  ^  iMses  oonsistii^  €i  afastnart  daadfiealion  and  distinctiosis 
without  any  real  study  of  life  or  of  fecL  Hie  teacher  he  most  esteemed 
was  Jodocujs  Tiuhi  ttery  the  famed  Erfurt  Doctor^  whose  fame  and 
genius,  as  all  good  Germans  thought,  had  made  Erfurt  as  well-known  a5 
Paris.  Scholasticism,  he  said,  lof^^  him  little  time  for  poetry  and  classical 
studies.  He  does  not  secni  to  have  aLLeiukti  any  of  the  huinanisl 
lectui'es.  But  he  read  privately  a  large  number  of  the  Latin  clatisical 
authors.  Viigil,  whose  pages  lie  opened  with  some  dread, — ^for  was  he 
not  in  medieval  popular  legend  a  combination  of  wizard  and  prophet  of 
Christ  ? — became  his  favourite  author.  His  peasant  upbringing  made  him 
take  great  delight  in  the  BuroVu-s  and  Georgia — hooka,  he  said,  that 
only  a  herd  and  a  countryman  can  rightly  understand.  Cit  ero  ciiarmed 
him ;  he  delighted  in  his  public  labours  for  his  country  and  in  his  versa- 
tility, and  believed  him  to  be  a  mudk  better  philoso|dier  than  Aristotle 
He  read  Liiry,  Teience^  and  Fhuitus.  He  priand  the  pathetic  portioDa  of 
Horace  but  esteemed  him  inferior  to  Pradentias.  He  seems  also  to  have 
read  from  a  volume  of  selections  portions  of  Propertius,  Persius,  Lucretius, 
Tibullus,  SilviuR  Italicti'^,  Statius,  and  Claudian  Wp  hear  of  him 
studying  Greek  privately  with  John  Lange.  But  he  wa^  never  a  member 
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ot  the  humanist  circle^  and  in  his  student  days  was  personally  un- 
acquainted with  its  leading  members.  He  had  none  of  the  huinanist 
enibunasni  for  the  language  and  tlw  spirit  of  the  past;  what  he  cared 
for  was  the  knowledge  of  human  life  which  classical  authois  g^ve  him. 
Besides,  the  epicurean'"  life  and  ideas  of  the  young  humanist  circle 
displeased  him.  They,  on  their  part,  would  evidently  have  received  him 
gladly.  They  called  him  "  the  philosopher,""  they  spoke  about  his  gifts 
of  singing  and  iute-piaymg,  and  of  his  frank,  engaging  character.  In 
kter  days  he  oonld  malce  use  of  humanism;  but  he  never  was  a  humanist 
in  spirit  or  in  aim.  He  was  too  much  in  eaniest  about  religious  matteia, 
and  of  too  {Hfactios]  a  tuni  of  mind. 

Luther's  course  of  study  flowed  on  regularly.  He  was  a  bright, 
sociable,  hard-working  student  and  took  his  various  t^o^rees  in  an 
exceptionaiiv  short  titne.  He  wa.s  Bachelor  in  1502,  and  Master  in  1506, 
when  he  stood  second  among  the  seventeen  successful  candidates.  He 
had  attained  what  he  had  onoe  thought  the  summit  of  earthly  lUidty 
and  found  himself  marching  in  a  procession  of  Unlverrity  magnates  and 
aric  dignitaries  clothed  in  his  new  robes.  His  father,  proud  of  his  sonis 
success,  sent  him  the  rostiv  present  of  a  Corjyiut  Juri?  Tin  nmy  have 
begun  to  attend  jet  tu res  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  when  he  sudd^y 
retiref]  into  a  convent  and  became  a  monk. 

Thib  action  was  so  unexpected  that  his  student  friends  made  all  sorts 
of  oonjectmes  about  his  reasons,  and  these  have  been  wovm  into 
stories  which  are  pure  legends.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
Lother*s  religious  convictions  during  his  stay  at  Erfurt.  This  is  the 
more  surprising  since  Luther  wa.s  t}ie  lenst  reticent  of  men.  His 
corre'?]io7if^pnre.  his  sermom,  his  coniinentAries,  all  his  books  are  full  of 
httle  autobiographical  details.  He  tells  what  he  leit  when  a  child,  what 
his  religious  thoughts  were  during  his  sGhooI'days;  but  be  is  silent  abimt 
bis  thoughts  and  feelings  during  his  years  at  Erfurt,  and  especially 
during  the  months  wbidi  preceded  his  plunge  into  the  convent  He 
has  himself  made  two  statements  about  his  resolve  to  become  a  monk, 
and  they  comprise  the  onlv  accurate  informatioti  obtainnhle.  He  says 
that  the  r^olve  was  sudden,  and  that  he  left  tin?  world  and  enterwi  the 
cloister  because  **he  doubted  of  iiimself^;  that  m  iiis  case  the  proverb 
was  true,    doubt  makes  a  monk.* 

What  was  the  doubting?  The  modem  mind  is  tempted  to  imagine 
intellectual  difficultie^s,  to  think  of  tlie  rents  in  the  Church's  theology 
which  the  criticisms  of  Ockham  and  of  Biel  had  produced,  of  the  complete 
antagonism  l>etween  the  whole  ecclesiastical  mfnle  of  thinking  and  the 
enlightenment  innn  ancient  culture  that  humanism  was  producing,  and 
Luther's  doubtings  are  frequently  set  down  to  the  self-questioning  wiiich 
his  oontact  with  humanism  in  Effort  had  produced.  But  this  idea,  if 
not  foreign  to  the  age,  was  strange  to  Luther.  He  doubted  whether  he 
could  ever  do  what  he  thought  had  to  be  done  by  him  to  save  his  soul 
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if  he  remained  iii  the  world.  That  was  what  compelled  him  to  enter  the 
convent.  Tlie  luHfl  fires  of  Hell  and  the  pale  shatles  of  yiiirgatory 
which  are  the  constant  background  to  Dante's  Paradise  were  alwavs 
pi^esent  to  |lie  mind  of  L.uther  from  bo^iiood.  Could  he  escape  the 
one  and  win  the  other  if  he  ranatned  in  fhe  world?  He  doubted  it  and  % 
entered  the  convent. 

The  Order  of  monka  whidi  Luther  selected  was  the  Augustiniaii 
Eremites.  Their  history  was  somewhat  curious.  Originally  they  had 
been  formed  out  of  the  numerous  hermits  who  lived  solitary  religiouj* 
lives  throughout  Italy  and  Germany.  Several  Popes  had  desired  to 
bring  them  together  into  convents;  and  thia  waa  at  laat  effected  by 
Aleuuder  IV,  who  had  oijoined  them  to  firame  their  cooatitution 
according  to  the  Rule  of  St  Augu.stine.  No  other  order  of  monks 
shared  so  largely  in  the  religious  revival  of  the  fifteenth  century.  "^Hie 
convents  which  had  reformed  associated  tiicmselves  together  into  what 
was  called  the  Congregation.  The  reformed  Augu.stiuian  Eremites  strictly 
observed  their  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience;  they  led  self-denying 
lives;  they  represented  tiie  best  type  of  later  niedie\'al  piety.  Their 
convents  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  larger  towns  of  Germany, 
and  the  monk=?  were  generally  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  citizens  who 
took  them  for  confessors  and  spiHtiml  diroctoR*.  The  Brethren  were 
encouraged  to  study,  and  this  was  done  so  successfully  that  professor- 
ships in  theology  and  in  philosophy  in  most  of  the  Universities  of 
Gomany  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  filled  by  Anguatinian  Breddtea. 
^Ttuey  also  cultivated  the  art  of  preaching ;  mott  of  the  larger  convents 
had  a  special  pceaidwr  attached;  and  ^  townspeople  floclced  to  hear 
him. 

Their  theology  hfid  little  to  do  with  Augustine;  nor  docs  Luther 
appear  to  have  studied  Augustine  until  he  had  removed  to  Wittenberg. 
Tl^  views  bdonged  to  the  opposite  pole  of  medieval  Hioiight  and 
closely  lesemUed  those  of  the  F^ramciscans.  No  Order  paid  more  rever- 
ence to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Her  image  stood  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
ever}'  convent ;  their  theologians  were  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception;  nided  to  spread  the  "cult  of  the  Blessed 
Aniia.^  They  were  strong  advocates  of  papal  supremacy.  In  the  person 
of  John  vou  Palz,  the  professor  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  couvent  and 
^db/t  teadier  of  Luther  himself,  th^  furnished  the  most  ootspoken 
defimder  of  papal  Indulgences.  Tbia  waa  die  Order  into  which  Luther 
so  suddoily  threw  himself  in  1505. 

He  spent  the  usual  year  as  a  novice,  then  took  the  vows,  and  was 
«et  to  f?tudy  theology.  His  text-books  were  the  writings  of  Occam, 
JUiei,  and  D'^Ailly.  His  aptness  for  study,  his  vigour  and  precision  in 
debate,  his  aeuuMn,  excited  llie  admiiation  of  his  teadusk  But  Luther 
had  not  come  to  the  convent  to  study  theology ;  he  had  entered  to  save 
his  souL  These  studies  were  but  pastime ;  his  serious  and  d«»ninating 
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task  was  to  win  the  sense  of  pardon  of  sin  and  to  see  his  budj  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Ho  fasted  end  prayed  and  scoiuged  himsdf 
aooonUng  to  ralei  and  invented  additional  methods  of  maoeration.  He 
edified  his  bretfafen;  thej 'spoke  of  him  as  a  model  of  monastic  piety; 
#  but  the  young  man — ^he  was  only  twenty -three — felt  no  relief  and  was  no 
nenrpf  GcA.  He  was  still  tormented  by  the  sense  of  sin  which  urged 
him  to  ivpeatetl  contession.  God  was  always  the  implacable  judge 
inexorably  threatening  punisbiucnt  for  the  guilt  of  breaking  a  law  which 
it  seemed  impossibb  to  keep.  For  it  was  the  righteousness  of  God  that 
temfied  him ;  the  thought  that  all  Us  actions  were  tested  hy  tiie  standard 
of  tiiat  righteousness  of  God.  His  superiors  could  not  understand  him. 
Staupitz,  Vicar-Greneral  of  the  Order,  saw  him  on  one  of  his  visitations 
and  wri  attrfictcd  by  him.  He  saw  his  sincerity,  his  deep  trouble,  his 
hojjeless  des.pair.  He  advised  him  to  study  the  Bible,  St  Augustine, 
and  Tauler.  An  old  monk  helped  him  fur  a  short  time  by  explaining 
that  the  Creed  taught  the  forgivenees  of  sin  as  a  promise  of  God^  and 
that  what  tiie  sinner  had  to  do  was  to  trust  in  the  promise.  But  the 
lliought  would  come:  Pardon  follows  oontiition  and  confession;  how 
can  I  know  that  my  contrition  has  gone  deep  enough;  how  can  I  be 
sur?  tVint  my  confession  has  l>een  (  oniplete  P  At  Inst  Staupitz  began 
to  see-  where  the  ditliculty  lay,  and  made  suggestions  which  helped  liim. 
The  true  mission  of  the  medieval  Church  had  been  to  be  a  stem  preaclier 
of  righteousnem.  It  tan^^t,  and  elevated  its  rude  converts,  by  placing 
before  them  ideals  of  saintly  piety  and  ixiefikble  purity,  and  by 
teaching  them  that  sin  was  sin  in  spite  of  extenuating  circumstances. 
Luther  was  a  true  son  of  that  medieval  Church.  Her  message  had  sunk 
dpppiv  into  his  soul;  it  had  been  enforced  by  bis  cxpcricnrc  of  the 
popular  revival  of  the  decades  which  had  preceded  and  followed  his 
birth.  He  felt  more  deeply  than  most  the  point  where  it  failed.  It 
contrasted  tiie  Divine  ri^teousness  and  manls  sin  and  weakness.  It 
^MM***!  on  the  inexorable  demands  of  the  law  of  God  and  at  the  same 
time  pronounced  despairingly  that  man  coidd  never  fulfil  them.  Staupits 
showed  Luther  that  the  antinomy  had  been  <Teated  by  setting  over 
against  each  other  the  rjt:;hteousne8s  of  God  and  thf"  sin  and  helplessness 
of  man,  and  by  keeping  these  two  thoughts  in  ()pj)t)sition ;  then  he 
explained  that  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  according  to  Grod's  promise, 
night  become  the  possession  of  man  in  and  through  Christ  Fellowship 
of  man  wiHi  God  solved  the  antinomy ;  all  fellowship  is  founded  on 
personal  trust ;  and  faith  gives  man  that  fellowship  with  God  through 
which  all  thinfrs  that  l>elong  to  God  can  become  his.  lliese  thoughts, 
acted  upon,  helped  Luther  gradnnllv  to  win  his  way  to  peace  of  heart. 
Penitence  and  confession,  which  had  been  the  occasions  of  despair  when 
extorted  by  fear,  became  natural  and  spaitaneons  when  suggt^ted  by  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  and  intimacy  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in 
Oirist 
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Hie  intensity  and  nnoerity  of  this  protncted  struggle  marked  LutlMr 
for  life.   It  gave  him  a  strength  ol  charactw  and  a  living  poirer  which 

never  left  him.  end  of  the  long  inner  Aght  had  freed  him  from  the 

burden  which  had  oppressed  him,  and  his  naturally  fttuik,  joyous  nature 
found  a  free  outlet.  It  gave  him  a  sense  of  freedom,  and  the  ffH^Ung 
that  life  wa.s  something  given  bv  God  to  be  enjoyed, — the  same  teelnig 
that  huinanisui,  Irum  its  lower  level,  had  given  to  so  many  of  iU  dis»ciples. 
For  the  moment  however  nothing  seemed  questionable.  He  was  a 
fidthftd  son  of  the  Medieval  Chinch,  <*the  P<^V  houses"  with  its 
Cardinals  and  its  BishopSi  its  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  its  masses  and 
its  relics,  its  Indulgences  and  its  pilgrimages.  All  these  external 
thinw  rr Trained  unchanged.  Tlie  one  Ihinj^  ihni  was  chancrcfl  wrs  the 
relaluin  in  wliich  one  human  soi  l  stucxi  to  God.  lie  was  blili  a  monk 
who  believed  iu  his  vocaiioa.  ibe  very  fact  that  his  conversion  had 
come  to  lum  within  the  convent  made  him  the  more  sure  that  he  had 
done  right  to  talce  the  monastic  vow. 

Soon  after  he  liad  attained  inward  peace  Luther  was  ordained, 
and  Hans  Lutlicr  came  from  Mansfeld  for  the  ceremony,  not  that  he 
took  any  pleasure  in  it,  but  because  he  did  not  wish  to  shame  his  eldest 
son.  '^I'lie  sturdy  poa-iuit  ndliered  to  hi.«  anti-clerical  Christinnitv,  and 
when  hiii  son  told  iiini  tiiat  he  liad  a  clear  call  fraui  God  to  tlxi-  monastic 
life,  the  fether  suggested  that  it  mi^t  have  been  «  prompting  from  the 
devil.  Onoe  ordained,  it  was  Luthor^  duty  to  say  mass  and  to  hear 
oonfeflstons,  impose  penance  and  pronounce  absolution.  He  had  no 
difficulties  about  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church ;  but  he  put  his 
own  meaning  into  the  duties  and  position  of  a  conf«y;or.  His  own 
experience  had  taught  him  that  man  could  never  forgive  sin ;  that 
belonged  to  God  alone.  liut  the  huutan  confessor  could  be  the  spiritual 
guide  of  tlMMe  who  came  to  confess  to  him ;  he  oould  want  them  against 
fidse  grounds  of  con6dence,  and  show  them  the  pardoning  grace  of  God. 

Liither^s  theological  studies  were  continued.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Augustine,  to  Bernard,  to  men  who  might  l>e  called  **  experimental 
thcologifins.  He  began  to  show  himself  a  good  man  of  business,  w^ith  an 
eye  for  the  heart  of  things.  Staupitz  ami  his  chiefs  entrustetl  him  with 
some  delicate  cotnuiiitsiuiis  ou  behalf  oi  the  Order,  and  made  quiet 
prcparatton  fix  his  advancement.  In  1508  he,  with  a  few  other  brother 
monks,  was  tBsnsferred  from  the  convent  at  Er^irt  to  that  at  Wittenbetg, 
to  assist  the  small  University  there. 

Some  years  before  tin's  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wi«;c  nf  Faxonv, 
the  head  of  the  Emestim  lir  uu  li  of  his  House,  had  resoh  wl  lo  provide 
a  university  for  his  own  (ioimiuuns.  He  had  been  much  drawn  to  the 
Augustinian  iueuiites  since  his  tirst  acquaintanoe  with  them  at  Grimma 
when  he  was  a  hoy  at  school.  Naturally  Staupiti  became  his  chief 
adviser  in  his  new  sdieme;  indeed  the  University  from  the  first  au|^t 
almost  he  called  an  educational  establishment  beloogiog  to  the 
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Anj^iistinian  Krpmitt'*!.  There  wa*;  not  \x\nv\\  money  to  spare  the 
Electoral  Court.  A  sum  got  from  the  sate  of  Indulgences  some  years 
before,  which  Frederick  had  not  allowed  tu  leave  the  country,  served 
lo  maike  *  b^nni^g.  Fi»beiMb  attadied  to  the  Cutle  CSinrch — the 
Chmch  of  All  Saints  was  its  ecelenaatieal  name — ^furnished  tlw  salaries 
of  some  of  the  professOfS ;  the  other  teachers  wei  e  to  be  supplied  {rom 
the  monks  of  lie  convent  of  the  Augu.stinian  Eremites  in  the  \o\yn. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  granted  the  usual  imperial  privileg^es,  and  the 
University  was  opened  October  18,  1502.  Staupitz  himsejt  wk-s  one  of 
the  professors  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Theology;  another  Au^ustinian 
Eremite  ivas  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Arts.  The  patron  Saints  of  the 
Older,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  Augustine,  were  the  patron  Saints  of 
the  University.  Some  distinguished  teachers,  out  idi  the  Augustinian 
Eremites,  were  induced  to  come,  among  others  Jerome  Schurf  from 
Tiibingeti ;  Sfaupitz  collected  proniisinj:^  voung  monks  from  convent"?  of 
his  Oni<'r  and  enrolled  them  as  studeutd;  other  youths  were  attracted 
by  the  teaciicrs  and  came  from  various  partii  of  Germany.  The  Uni- 
verrity  enrolled  416  students  during  its  first  year.  This  success,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  artificial ;  the  numbers  graduaUy  declined  to 
£6  in  the  summer  session  of  1505.  The  first  teachers  le^  it  for  more 
promising  places.  Still  Staupitz  encouraged  Frederick  to  persevere. 
New  teachers  were  secured — amonp;  them  Nicholas  Am.sdorf,  who  had 
then  a  great  reputation  a  teacher  of  the  old-fashioned  scholasticism, 
and  ^Andrew  Bodenstein  of  CarLtadL  The  Uuiverbity  began  to  grow 
slowly. 

Luther  was  sent  to  Wittenberg  In  1508.   He  was  made  to  teadi 

the  Dialectic  and  Physics  of  Aristotle,  a  task  which  he  disliked,  but 
whether  in  the  University  or  to  the  young  monks  in  the  convent  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  also  began  to  preach.  His  work  was  interrupted 
by  a  command  to  go  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  his  Order.  The 
Augustiuian  Eremites,  as  has  been  already  said,  were  divided  into  the 
unrdbrmed  and  the  reformed  convents— the  latter  being  united  in  an 
association  which  was  called  the  Congr^tion.  Staupitx  was  anxious 
to  heal  this  schism  and  to  bring  all  the  convents  in  Germany  within  the 
reformation.  DifficultiVs  arosp,  and  tlie  interests  of  peace  dernnTuhxl 
that  both  the  (Tcnoral  of  the  Order  and  the  Curia  should  \»i  informed 
on  all  the  circumstances.  A  messenger  was  needed,  one  whom  he  could 
trust  and  who  would  also  be  trusted  by  the  stricter  party  among  his 
monks.  No  one  seemed  more  suitable  than  the  young  monk  Martin 
Luther. 

Luther  saw  Rome,  and  the  impressions  ma^  Upon  him  by  his  visit 
remained  with  liim  all  his  life.  He  and  his  companion  approached  the 
imperial  city  with  the  liveliest  expectations ;  but  tliey  were  tlie  longings 
of  the  pious  pilgrim,  not  those  of  the  scholar  of  the  Renaissance — so 
little  impression  had  humanism  made  upon  him.   When  he  fort  caq^ht 
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sight  of  tlie  city  Luther  rai&ed  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy,  exclaiming, 
**I  greet  thee,  thou  Holy  Rome,  thrioe  holy  from  tin  blood  of  the 
Martyrs.^  That  ww  his  mood  of  nund — eo  little  had  his  convent 
struggles  and  the  peace  he  had  found  In  the  thought  that  the  just  live 
by  faith  separated  him  from  the  religious  ideas  of  his  time. 

His  official  business  dicl  not  cost  inucii  time ;  he  seems  to  have  iiad 
no  complaints  to  maice  against  the  Curia ;  indeed  the  business  on  which 
be  had  been  tent  seems  to  bave  been  settled  in  Gernumy  by  an  amicable 
compromise.  His  official  work  done,  he  set  himself  to  see  the  Holy 
City  with  the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  thoroughness  of  a  German, 
lie  visited  all  the  shrines,  especially  those  to  which  Indulgences  were 
attached.  He  climbed  the  thirty -eight  steps  which  led  to  the  vestibule 
of  St  Peter's— «vcry  step  counting  seven  years  reuiission  of  penance ;  he 
knelt  before  all  the  altars;  he  listened  reverently  to  all  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  Tarious  relics  and  bdieved  them  all;  he  tiiougbt 
tliat  if  his  parents  bad  been  dead,  be  could,  by  saying  masses  in  certain 
dbapek,  secure  them  against  putgatory.  He  visited  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  could  tell  him  something  of  the  life  of  the  old  Romans 
— the  Pantheon,  the  Coli«!eiim,  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

But  if  Luther  was  still  unemancipatcd  from  his  belief  in  relics,  in  the 
^ect  of  pilgrimages,  and  in  the  validity  of  Indulgences  for  the  remisuon 
of  imposed  penance,  fab  sturdy  German  piety  and  bis  plain  Ghristiaa 
morality  turned  his  reverence  of  Rome  into  a  loathing.  The  city  be 
had  greeted  as  holy,  he  found  to  be  a  sink  of  iniquitv  ;  its  very  priests 
were  infidel,  and  openly  sroff'cd  at  the  sacred  services  they  performed; 
the  papal  courtiei^  were  men  of  depraved  lives ;  the  Cardinals  of  the 
Ciiurch  lived  in  open  sin ;  he  had  firequent  cause  to  repeat  the  Italian 
proverb^  lint  qnead  abroad  by  BCacfaiaveUi  and  by  Bembo^  *'Tbenearer 
Rome  the  worse  Christian.^  It  meant  mudi  for  him  in  after-days  that 
he  had  seen  Rome  for  himself. 

Luther  was  back  in  Wittenberg  earlv  in  thp  sutumer  of  1512, 
Staupitz  sent  him  to  Erfurt  to  coinplet^^  the  .steps  necessary  for  the 
higher  graduation  m  Theology,  prepaiulory  to  succeeding  Staupitz  in 
tiie  Chur  of  Theology  in  Wittenbeig.  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  the 
Holy  Scripture^  took  the  Wittenbeig  doctorls  oaUi  to  defend  evangdical 
truth  vigorously  {viriliter),  was  made  a  member  of  the  Senate  three 
days  later,  and  a  few  weeks  after  he  succeeded  Staupits  as  JEVolessor  of 
Theology. 

From  the  first  Luther*s  lectures  dilfered  from  what  were  then  expected 
from  a  professor  of  theology.  It  was  not  lliat  be  critidBed  the  theology 
tlran  cunrent  in  the  Church;  be  bad  an  entirely  different  idea  of  wbat 

theology  ought  to  bs^  and  of  what  it  ought  to  make  known.    I£s  whole 

habit  of  mind  was  practical,  and  theology  for  him  was  an  "experimental'* 
iliscipline.  It  ought  to  be,  hf  thouijht,  a  study  which  would  teach  how 
a  man  could  find  the  grace  oi  God,  and,  having  found  it,  how  he  could 
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persevere  in  a  life  of  joyous  obedience  to  God  aiid  His  commandments, 
lie  had,  himself,  sought,  and  tiiat  with  deadly  earnest,  axi  answer  to  this 
questum  in  all  the  matesial  wbidi  the  Chtuch  of  the  time  had  Mcamii^ 
kted  to  aid  men  in  tike  task.  He  had  tried  to  find  it  in  the  penitential 
systeni,  in  the  means  of  grace,  in  theology  professedly  based  on  Holy 
Scripture  expounded  bv  the  later  Schoohnen  and  Mystics,  and  lits  search 
had  Ix'tn  in  vain.  But  theologians  like  Bernard  and  Auf^stine  had 
helped  him,  ami  as  they  had  taught  him  he  could  teach  otliers.  That 
was  the  work  he  set  himself  to  do.  It  was  a  task  to  which  contemporary 
theology  had  not  given  any  special  prominence^  and  whidi,  in  Luther^ 
opimon,  it  had  Igmired.  His  theology  was  new,  because  in  his  opinion 
it  ought  to  be  oca^ied  with  a  new  task,  not  because  the  omclusions 
reached  by  contempoiaiy  theology  oocupied  with  other  tasks  wese  neces- 
sarily wrong. 

Luther  never  knew  much  Hebrew,  and  he  used  the  Vulgate  in  his 
prdections.  He  had  a  huge,  widely  printed  volume  on  his  desk,  and 
wrote  tlie  heads  of  his  lectures  between  the  printed  lines.  The  pages 
still  enat  and  can  be  studied.   We  con  trace  the  gradual  growtii  of  Mi 

theology.   In  the  years  151S-15  there  is  no  sign  of  any  attaek  upon 

the  contemporary  Scholn^^tic  teaching,  no  thought  but  that  the  monastic 
life  is  the  Bower  of  Christian  pietv.  He  expounded  the  Psalms  ;  his  aids 
are  what  are  called  the  riivstical  passages  in  St  Augustine  and  in  Bernard, 
but  what  may  be  more  properly  termed  those  portions  of  their  teaching 
in  which  they  insist  upon  and  describe  personal  religion*  These  thoughts 
sioiply  pnrii  aside  the  ofdinaiy  theology  of  the  day  without  staying  to 
criticise  it.  We  can  discern  in  the  germ  what  grew  to  be  the  main 
thnn^^bts  in  the  later  Lutheran  theo!on;v.  Men  are  redeemed  apart  from 
any  merits  of  their  own  ;  man's  faith  is  trust  in  the  verity  of  God  and 
in  the  historical  work  of  Christ.  These  thoughts  were  for  the  most  part 
expressed  in  the  formulae  common  to  the  scliolastic  philosophy  of  the 
time;  but  tiiey  grew  in  deamem  of  expressimi,  and  took  shape  as  a 
aeries  of  propositions  which  formed  the  bans  of  his  teaching— that  man 
wins  pardon  through  the  free  grace  of  God*  that  when  man  lays  hold 
on  God^'s  promise  of  pardon  he  becomes  a  new  creature,  that  this  sense 
of  pardon  is  the  bepnninL:  of  a  new  life  of  sanctification.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  thoughts  that  the  life  of  faith  is  Christianity  on  its 
inward  side;  that  the  contrast  between  the  economy  of  law  and  that 
of  grace  Is  something  fundamental ;  and  that  there  is  a  real  distinction 
to  be  dra\\'n  between  the  outward  and  visible  Church  and  the  ideal 
Church,  which  is  to  be  described  by  its  spiritual  and  moral  relations 
to  God  after  the  manner  of  Aut^nistine  The  years  1615  and  1516 
give  traces  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the  German 
Mystics.  This  comes  out  in  the  college  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  in  some  minor  publications.  His  language  loses  its 
sciiolaatio  colouring  and  adopts  many  of  the  wcll-known  mystical  phrasei^ 
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especial] J  wlien  he  describes  the  natural  incapacity  of  men  for  what  is 
good.  Along  with  this  change  in  language,  aiid  evidently  related  to  it, 
we  find  evidence  that  Luther  wee  bqg^ming  to  think  leM  highly  of  the 
monastic  life  and  its  external  renundetione.  Predestination,  meaning  by 
that  not  an  abstract  metaphysical  dogma,  but  the  thought  that  the 
whole  of  the  bel!(  VP!"'s  life  and  what  it  involved  depended  in  the  last 
resort  on  (jod  and  not  on  m  m,  came  more  and  more  into  the  foreground. 
Still  there  did  not  appear  any  disposition  to  criticise  or  repudiate  the 
cuzxent  theology  of  the  day. 

But  about  the  middle  of  1516  Luther  had  reached  the  parting  of  the 
waj%  and  the  divergence  appeared  on  the  practical  and  not  on  the 
speculative  side  of  theology.  It  began  in  a  aermoQ  he  preached  on  the 
theory  of  Indulgences  in  July,  151G,  and  increased  month  by  month — the 
widening  divergence  can  be  cleai  lv  traced  step  by  step — until  he  could 
contrast  "our  theology,*'  the  theology  t^iught  by  Luther  and  his  colleagues 
at  Wittenberg,  with  what  was  taught  elsewhere  and  notably  at  Erfurt 
The  former  represented  Augustine  and  the  Bible;  the  latter  was  founded 
on  Aristotie.  In  September,  1517,  his  position  had  become  so  clear  tlmt 
he  wrote  egainst  the  scholastic  theology,  declaring  that  it  was  at  heart 
Pelagian  and  that  it  obscured  and  buried  out  of  si<xht  the  Augustinian 
doctrines  of  f]^ace.  lie  bewailed  the  fact  that  the  current  theology 
n^lected  to  teach  the  supreme  value  of  faith  and  of  inward  righteous- 
nesB,  that  It  enoouniged  men  to  se^  to  cocape  Uie  due  reward  of  sin  bj 
means  of  Indulgenoesy  instead  of  exhortiag  them  to  practise  that  inward 
repentance  which  belongs  to  eveiy  genuine  Christian  life.  It  was  at  this 
stage  of  his  own  inward  religious  development  that  Luther  felt  ^im«f**?f 
forced  to  stand  forth  in  pubUc  in  opposition  to  the  sale  of  Indulgenoei 
in  Grermany. 

Luther  had  become  much  more  than  a  professor  of  theology  by  this 
time.  He  had  become  a  power  in  Wittenberg.  His  lectures  seemed 
like  a  revektion  of  the  Saripturee  to  the  Wittenberg  students;  grave 
burghers  from  the  town  matriculated  at  the  University  in  mder  to  attend 
his  cJaases;  his  fame  gradually  spread,  and  students  began  to  flock  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  to  the  small,  poor,  and  remote  town;  and  the 
Elector  grew  proud  of  his  University  and  of  the  man  who  had  given  it 
such  a  position.  In  the;:>e  earlier  years  of  his  professoriate  Luther  under- 
took the  duties  of  the  preacher  in  the  town  diurch  in  Wittenbei^. 
He  became  a  great  preacher,  able  to  toudi  the  conscience  and  bring 
men  to  amend  their  lives.  Like  all  great  preachers  of  the  day  who 
were  in  earnest  he  denounced  prevalent  sins;  he  deplored  the  low 
standard  set  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  principle  and  in  practice ; 
he  declared  that  religion  wjus  not  an  easy  thing ;  that  it  did  not  consist 
in  externals;  that  both  sin  and  true  repentance  had  their  roots  in  the 
heart ;  and  tiiat  until  the  faeert  had  been  made  pure  ell  kinds  of  external 
purificationB  were  useless.   Such  a  man,  occupying  the  petition  he  had 
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won,  could  not  keep  silent  when  he  saw  wimt  he  believ^  to  be  a  great 
MNiroe  of  moral  ooETuption  gathering  round  him  and  infecting  the  people 
whmn  he  tMight  daily,  and  who  hwl  selected  him  t»  their  cootoor  and 
the  idigious  guide  of  thdr  lives. 

Luther  began  his  work  as  a  Reformer  in  an  attack  on  what  was  called 
an  Indulgence  proclaimed  in  1513  by  Pope  I^o  X,  farmed  by  Albert  of 
Bmndenburfi;,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  prea<  hed  by  John  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican  monk  who  had  been  comniissioned  bj  Albert  to  sell  for  him 
the  papal  letten,*  aa  the  Indulgence  tidiets  were  called.  Hie  money 
raind  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  St  F^ter*8  Church  in  Borne, 
and  to  laiae  a  tomb  worthy  of  the  great  Apostle  who,  it  was  said,  lay 
in  a  Roman  grave.  People  had  come  to  be  rather  sceptical  about  the 
destination  of  moneys  raised  bv  Indulgences ;  but  the  buyers  had  their 
**  papal  letters,""  and  it  did  not  much  matter  to  thetn  where  the  money 
went  ailer  it  had  left  tlieir  pockets.  The  seller  of  Indulgences  had 
generally  a  magnifioent  welcome  when  he  entered  a  German  town.  He 
drew  near  it  in  the  centre  of  a  procesaon  with  the  Bull  announcing  the 
Indulgence^  carried  before  him  on  a  cloth  of  gold  and  velvety  and  all  the 
priests  and  monks  of  the  town,  the  Burgomaster  and  Town  Council,  the 
teachers  and  the  school -children  and  a  crowd  of  citizens  went  out  to 
meet  him  with  banners  and  lighted  candles,  and  escorted  him  into  the 
town  singing  hymns.  When  tlic  gates  were  reached  all  the  bells  began 
Id  ling,  the  churcb-oigans  were  played,  the  crowd,  with  tiie  oommiaaaiy 
m  their  nudat,  atreamed  into  the  principal  chuich,  where  a  great  red 
mm  waa  erected  and  the  Pope^s  banner  displayed.  Then  followed 
aermons  and  speeches  by  the  commissary  and  his  attendants  extolling 
the  Indulgence,  narrating  its  wonderful  virtues,  and  inviting  the  people 
to  buy.  The  J  He  ctor  of  Saxonv  had  refused  to  nWow  tlie  couuni.ssary  to 
enter  his  territories ;  but  the  commissary  could  approach  most  parts  of 
die  £lector*a  dominiona  without  actually  crowing  the  boundarica. 
Tetad  had  come  to  Jiiteibogk  in  MagdebMug  temtocy  and  Zerbst  in 
Anhalt,  and  had  opened  the  sale  of  Indulgences  there;  and  people  from 
Wittenl>cTg  had  gone  to  these  places  and  made  purchases.  They  had 
broni^ht  thrir  "  j  npal  letters^  to  Luther  and  lifid  demanded  that  he 
shuukl  atknuwledge  their  efficacy.  He  had  refused;  the  buyers  had 
complained  to  Tetzel  and  the  commissary  had  uttered  threats ;  Luther 
ftlt  himaelf  in  great  perplexity.  The  Indulgence^  and  the  addresses  by 
which  It  waa  commended,  he  luiew,  were  doing  harm  to  poor  souls;  he 
got  the  letter  of  instructions  given  to  Tetzel  by  his  employer,  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  his  heart  waxed  wroth  agninst  it.  Still  at 
tbe  basis  of  the  Indulgence,  bad  as  it  was,  Luther  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  truth ;  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  declare  the 
free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  apart  from  all  human  satisfactions. 

The  practice  of  Indulgences  was,  in  his  days,  univenal  and  perme- 
ated the  whole  Churdi  life  of  the  times.   A  la^  number  of  the  pioua 
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aMOciatioiu  among  lajmeil,  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
fifteenth  century  piety,  were  founded  on  ideas  that  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  practire  of  grantincr  InrlulgeTices.  Pjou55  Christians  of  the  fifteenth 
centurv  acct  pted  the  religious  machinery  of  their  Church  as  unquestion- 
ingly  and  as  quietly  as  they  did  the  laws  of  nature.  That  machinery 
indoded  among  other  thingi  an  laezhauitihle  treaauiy  of  good  worki^ 
of  praycn^  fi»tiiig|i,  morfcificationa  of  all  Idnda— wUeh  holy  men  and 
women  had  done^  and  which  might  be  of  service  to  othen,  ^  tiie  Pope 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  transfer  them.  ^Vhen  a  piotis  ronfratemity 
was  forinrfl,  the  Pope,  it  was  believed,  could  transfer  to  the  ciedit  of  the 
community  a  mass  of  prayers,  almsgivings,  and  other  ecclesiastical  good 
deeds,  all  of  whidi  became  for  the  members  of  the  confraternity  what  a 
bank  advance  ia  to  a  maa  atartfaig  In  bttsfaien.  Some  of  these  amod- 
ations  bought  their  ^ttitoal  treasure  from  the  Pope  for  so  mudi  essh^ 
but  there  was  not  always  any  buying  or  selling.  There  was  none  in 
the  celebrated  a'^'^ociation  of  St  Urmlc^s  Schiffffin,  to  which  so  many 
devout  people,  tlie  Elector  himself  included,  belon^n-J.  Probably 
little  paying  of  caili  took  place  in  tiie  thirty-two  pious  confraternities 
of  which  Dr  Ff^Bngcr,  the  trusted  CoundUor  of  the  Elector  Frederick, 
was  a  member.  Tbe  macfaioeiy  of  the  Churdi,  however,  seemed  this 
advantage  that,  if  by  any  accident  the  members  of  the  association  failed 
in  praying  as  they  haxl  promised,  they  had  sJways  this  transferred 
trr  asTire  to  fall  back  upon.  There  could  be  little  difference  in  principle 
between  the  Pope  transferring  a  mass  of  spiritual  benefits  to  a  pious 
brotherhood,  and  his  handing  over  an  Indefinite  amount  to  the  Axdi- 
bishop  of  Maina  to  be  disposed  of,  as  the  prdate  thought  fit,  through 
Tetsel  or  others. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  Luther^s  ie« 
litjious  life  down  to  1517  there  are  no  traces  of  anything  quixotic;  and 
\hi\i  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his  character. 
He  had  something  of  a  contempt  for  men  who  believe  that  they  are 
bom  to  set  the  world  right ;  he  oompaied  tfaem  to  a  pUyer  at  ninepins 
who  imagines  he  can  knock  down  twdve  pins  when  there  axe  only 
nine  standing.  It  was  only  after  much  hesitation  and  deep  distress  of 
mind  that  he  felt  compelled  to  interfere,  and  it  was  his  intense  enrm'st- 
ness  in  the  practical  moral  life  of  his  townsmen  tliat  compellcfl  Imu  to 
step  forward.  When  he  did  intervene  he  went  about  tiie  matter  with 
a  mixture  of  prudence  and  oounge  whidi  were  emmently  diaracteristic 
of  the  man. 

The  Castle  Churdi  of  Wittenberg  had  always  been  closely  connected 
•with  the  TTniversitv,  nnd  its  doors  had  been  used  for  p'lblication  of 
important  academic  clocuinents;  notices  of  public  disputations  on 
theological  matters,  common  enough  at  the  time,  had  doubtless  often 
been  seen  figuring  there.  The  day  of  the  year  whIdi  drsw  the  laigest 
concourse  of  townsmen  and  strangers  to  Uie  church  was  the  first  of 
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November,  All  Saints'*  Day.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  oonaecntioxi 
of  the  oliurch,  was  commemorated  by  a  prolonged  faeries  of  services, 
and  the  bent  tits  of  an  Indulgence  were  secur^  to  all  who  took  part 
in  them.  At  noon  on  All  Saints'  Day,  Luther  nailed  his  Ninety-tive 
HicMi  to  the  door  of  the  chuidL  It  was  an  aouiemic  proceeding.  A 
doctor  in  theology  oflered  to  hold  a  disputation,  auch  waa  the  usual 
term,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  efficacy  of  the  Indulgence. 
The  explanation  had  ninety-five  heads  or  propositimis,  all  of  which 
"Doctor  Martin  Luther,  theologian,"  offered  to  make  good  against  all 
comers.  The  subject,  juclf^ed  by  tiie  nuiiiberiess  books  which  had  been 
written  upon  it,  was  emuiuntly  suitable  for  debate;  the  propositions 
oflifed  were  to  be  mattens  of  discussion ;  and  the  author  was  not  sup- 
posed, aceoiding  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  to  be  definitely  committed 
to  the  opinions  he  had  expressed;  they  were  simply  heads  of  debate. 
The  document  differed  however  from  most  academic  disputations  in  this 
that  everyone  wished  to  rnad  it.  A  duplicate  was  xsmAe  in  Gornmn. 
Copies  of  the  Latiii  origintil  .aui  of  tlie  G<eriiian  translation  wtrt;  sent  to 
the  University  printiiig-houMi:  and  the  presses  there  could  nut  throw 
them  off  fiut  enou^  to  meet  the  demand  whidi  came  firom  all  parts 
of  Gcnnaiif. 

The  question  whidi  Luther  raised  in  his  theses  was  a  difHcult  one ; 

the  theological  doctrine  of  Indulgences  was  one  of  the  most  complicated 
of  the  times,  ajid  ecrlesiastiwd  opinion  on  many  of  the  points  involved 
was  doubt tiii.  It  was  part  of  the  penitential  system  of  tlu'  nu'di^va! 
Church,  and  liad  changed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  chungt^ 
b  that  system.  Lkdeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  matter  of  Ind  u1gence» 
doctrine  had  always  been  finuned  to  juetifypFactioes  and  dianges  in  practice. 
The  b^nnings  go  back  a  thousand  years  before  the  tame  of  Luther. 

In  the  ancient  Church  serious  sins  involved  separation  from  the 
fellowship  of  Christians,  and  read  miss  ion  to  the  communion  was  de- 
pendent not  merely  on  public  confession  but  also  on  the  nianifesUition 
of  a  true  repentance  by  the  performance  of  certain  tat^fact'toiis^  such  a^ 
the  maaumisBion  of  elaves,  prolonged  ftstings,  extensive  almsgiving; 
whidi  were  supposed  to  be  well-plMsing  in  God^  >i|^t,  and  were  also 
the  warrant  for  the  community  that  the  penitent  might  be  agiun  received 
within  their  midst.  It  often  happened  that  tliese  satisfactions  were 
initi^ti;ated  ;  penitents  might  fall  sick  and  the  jiiesenhed  fasting  could 
not  be  insisted  upon  without  danger  of  death — in  which  case  tiie  impos- 
sible satisfaction  could  be  exchanged  for  an  easier  one,  or  the  community 
mi^t  be  convinced  of  tiie  sincmty  of  the  repratance  witiiout  infi'yting 
that  tike  prescribed  Mttisfiwtion  should  be  fully  performed.  These  ck- 
diangei  and  mitigations  are  the  germs  out  of  which  Indulgences  grew. 

In  course  of  time  the  public  confessions  became  private  confessions 
made  to  a  priest,  aixl  the  satisfactions  private  satisfactions  impostxi  bv 
the  coidcssor.    Thx;»  change  mvolved  among  other  things  a  wider  cu-cle 
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of  *;'n,s  to  be  confessed — sins  of  thought,  the  sources  of  sinful  nrtions, 
bruuglit  to  light  hy  the  confessor^s  questions ;  and  different  satisfactions 
were  impost  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest  oonespcmding  to  the  sins 
confessed.  This  led  to  the  oonstructioD  of  penitentiaries  containing  lists 
of  penanees  supposed  to  be  proportionate  to  the  sins.  la  many  cases 
the  penances  were  very  severe  and  extended  over  a  long  course  of  years. 
From  the  seventh  century  there  arose  a  svstoni  of  commutations  of 
penances  A  penance  of  several  years'  practice  of  fo-sting  might  be 
commuted  mtu  saying  so  many  prayers  or  psalms,  giving  prescribed  alms 
or  even  into  a  money  fine— and  in  this  last  case  the  analogy  of  the 
WergM  of  the  Germanic  codes  was  frequently  followed.  This  new 
custom  commonly  took  the  farai  that  anyone  who  visited  a  prescribed 
church  on  a  day  that  was  named  anr!  gave  a  conhi!)Tifif)n  to  the  funds 
of  the  church  had  his  penance  sliortened  by  one-seventh,  one-thini, 
one-half,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  was  in  every  case  a  commutation 
of  a  penance  which  had  been  imposed  according  to  the  regulatitms  of 
the  Church  (xdaxaSw  de  n^uncfa  poemtenUd),  This  power  (tf  commuting 
imposed  poicmce  was  usually  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Bishops, 
and  was  used  by  them  to  provide  funds  for  the  building  of  their  gi-eat 
churches.  Uut  priests  for  a  time  also  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
follow  the  episcopal  example ;  and  did  so  until  the  great  abuse  of  the 
system  made  the  Church  insist  that  the  power  sliould  be  stiictly  kept 
in  episcopal  hands.  Thus  the  real  ori^n  of  Indulgeaoes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  relaxation  by  the  Chordi  of  a  portion  o€  the  ecclesiastical 
penalties  imposed  according  to  regular  custom. 

Three  conceptions,  however,  combined  to  cfFcct  a  series  of  changes 
n  th<  ( li  u  act«r  of  Indulgences,  all  of  which  were  in  operation  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  were  the  formulation  of 
the  thought  of  a  TVeamrjr  of  merits^  the  change  (rf  the  instftution  of 
penance  into  the  Sacrament  of  Fenance,  and  the  distinction  between 
attrition  and  contrition,  ^le  two  former  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
Pope  alone  had  the  power  to  grant  Indulgences — the  treasure  needed  a 
^uardijin  to  prevent  its  being  squandered  ;  and,  when  Indiilgx-nces  were 
ludged  to  be  extra-sacramental  and  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  and  not  of 
Oixlers,  they  belonged  to  the  Tope,  whose  jurisdiction  was  supreme. 

Tlie  conception  of  a  Treasufy  of  merits  was  first  formulated  by 
Alexander  of  Hales  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  his  ideas  were  accepted 
iuid  stated  with  more  precision  by  the  great  Schoolnu n  who  followed  luoi' 
Starting  with  the  existing  practice  in  the  Church  that  some  permrtres, 
such  for  example  as  pilgrimages,  might  Ix  [  t  rformed  vi(  Hll^;u^l\  ,  and 
bringing  together  the  conceptions  tiiat  ail  tiie  luitliful  are  uae  cumuiunity, 
that  the  good  deeds  of  all  the  members  axe  the  common  property  of  all, 
that  sinners  may  benefit  by  the  good  deeds  of  their  fellows,  that  tho 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  wipe  out  th*  sins  of  all,  theologians 
gradually  formulated  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  common  storehouse 
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cantMauig  the  good  deeds  of  living  men,  of  the  aainte  in  heaven, 
ond  the  ineihaosUble  merits  of  Christ,  end  that  the  merits  there 
accumulated  had  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Pope  and  oould  he 

dispensed  by  him  to  the  faithful.  The  doctrine  was  not  thoroughly 
defirted  in  the  fifteenth  ccntur}%  but  it  was  generally  accepted  and 
increaMxl  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Tope.  It  had  one  immediate 
consequence  ou  the  theory  of  liiduigenoes.  They  were  no  longer  i-e- 
gaided  as  the  sohstitution  of  some  enjoined  vorii  for  a  canonica] 
penance;  they  eouid  he  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  equivalent  of 
what  was  due  to  God,  paid  over  to  Him  out  of  this  Tkessuiy  of 
merits. 

A\^en  the  institution  became  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  it  was 
divided  into  three  {>arts — Contrition,  Confession,  and  Satisfaction ;  and 
Absolution  was  made  to  accompany  Confession  and  therefore  to  precede 
Satisfaction,  whidk  it  had  fonnerly  followed.  Satisfaction  lost  its  old 
meaning.  It  was  not  the  outwaid  mgn  of  inward  sorrow,  the  test  of 
fitness  for  pardon,  and  the  necessar}-  precedent  of  Absolution.  According 
to  the  new  theory,  Absolution,  wliich  followed  Confession  and  preceded 
Satisfaction,  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  whole  guilt  of  the  sins 
conff»?^sed,  and,  with  the  guilt,  the  whole  of  the  eternal  punishment  due; 
but  this  caiicelling  of  guilt  aiid  of  eternal  punishment  did  not  open 
straightway  the  gates  of  Heaven.  It  was  thought  that  the  Divine 
ri^teoosnem  could  not  permit  tiie  baptised  nnner  to  escape  all  punish- 
ment; so  the  idea  of  temporal  punishment  was  introduced,  and  these 
poenae  temporales^  strictly  distinguished  from  the  eternal,  included  punish- 
ment in  Pnr«,'atory.  The  pains  of  Purgatory  therefore  were  tH>t  iiu  luded 
in  the  Absolution,  and  even'one  must  suffir  these  had  not  Go  ]  m  His 
mercy  provided  an  alternative  in  temporal  Satiafaclious.  liiia  gave 
rise  to  a  great  uncertainty ;  for  who  could  have  the  assurance  that  the 
priest  in  imposing  the  Satisfaction  or  penance  had  calculated  ri^tly 
and  had  assigned  the  equivalent  which  the  righteousness  of  God  de- 
manded ?  It  was  here  tlrnt  the  new  idea  of  Indulgences  came  in  to  aid 
tlip  fnitlifiil.  Indulgences  in  the  sense  of  relaxations  of  imposefl  penan<'e 
went  mto  the  Ijjickground,  and  the  valuable  Induigence  wa-s  what  would 
secure  against  the  pains  of  Pur^tory.  Tlius  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander 
of  Hales,  of  Bonaventura,  and  above  all  of  Tliomas  Aquinas,  tbe  reel 
value  of  Indulgences  is  that  they  procure  the  lemisrion  of  penalties  alter 
Contrition,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  Nvhether  these  penalties  have 
been  imposed  by  the  priest  or  not;  and  when  the  uncertainty  of  the 
imposed  i^enalties  is  considered.  Indulgences  nrc  mn'^t  valuable  with 
n-L(ard  to  the  unimposed  penalties;  the  priest  nagiit  make  a  mistake, 
but  God  does  not. 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  Lidulgences  were  always  related  to  Satis- 
factions and  changed  in  character  with  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
meaning  of  thea^  they  were  not  km  closely  affected  by  the  distinction 
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which  came  to  be  drawn  between  Attrition  and  Contrition.  Until  the 
thirlf  ( nth  century  it  was  always  held  that  Contrition  or  a  condition  of 
real  sorrow  for  sin  was  tlie  one  tiling  taken  into  account  in  the  according 
of  pardon  to  tbe  rinner.  Hie  theologiMis  of  that  oentuiy  however  began 
to  make  a  dutinction  between  Contrition,  or  godly  aorrow,  and  Attrition, 
a  certain  amount  of  sorrow  which  might  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  of 
a  more  or  less  unworthy  nature.  It  was  held  that  this  Attrition,  though 
of  itself  too  imperfect  to  win  the  pardon  of  God,  could  become  perfected 
through  the  Confession  heard  by  the  priest  and  the  Absolution  ad- 
ministered by  him.  When  this  idea  was  placed  in  line  with  tlie 
thoughts  developed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacnunent  of  Benanoe^  it 
followed  tibat  the  weaker  the  form  of  aonow  and  the  greater  the  rim 
confessed  and  afaralved,  the  heavier  were  the  temporal  penalties  demanded 
by  the  righteousness  of  God.  Indulgences  appealed  strongly  to  the  indif- 
ferent Christian  who  knew  that  he  had  sinned,  and  who  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  his  sorrow  did  not  amount  to  Contrition.  His  conscience, 
however  weak,  told  him  that  he  could  not  sm  with  perfect  impunity  and 
that  something  more  wm  needed  than  his  perftmctoiy  confession  and  the 
absolution  nit  the  priest  He  lislt  that  he  most  make  some  amends ;  that 
he  must  perfonn  some  satisfying  act,  or  obtain  an  Indulgence  at  some 
cost  to  himself.  Hence,  for  the  ordinary  indifierent  Christian  Attrition, 
Confession,  and  Indulgence,  stood  forth  as  the  three  great  heads  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Church  for  his  salvation. 

This  doctrine  of  Attrition  and  its  appliaitiunH  had  not  the  undivided 
support  of  the  Ghorch  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  the  doctrine 
which  was  taught  by  most  of  the  Sootist  divines  who  took  the  kad  in 
theolo^cal  thinking  during  these  times*  It  was  taught  in  its  most 
ptonounced  form  by  such  a  representative  man  as  John  von  Palz,  who 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Erfurt  monastery  when  Lrither  entered 
upon  his  mona.sUc  career;  it  was  preache<l  by  the  Iinluii^cnce  sellers; 
it  was  specially  valuable  in  securing  good  sales  of  Indulgences  and 
tbeielbre  In  increasing  the  papal  proOts.  It  lay  at  the  basis  of  that 
whole  doctrine  and  ptaetioe  irf  Indu^eDoss  whidk  oonfrooted  Luther  when 
be  felt  himself  compelled  to  attack  them. 

The  practice  of  Indulgence,  on  whatever  theory  they  were  upheld, 
had  enmeshed  the  whole  penitentiary  system  of  the  Church  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  papal  po^^er  was  at 
firbt  sparingly  used.  It  is  true  that  in  1095  Pope  Urban  11  promised 
an  Indulgence  to  the  Cnuadera  such  as  had  never  before  been  heard 
of—namely,  a  plauay  Indulgoioe  or  a  complete  remisrion  of  all 
imposed  canoniod  penances— but  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  that  Indulgences  were  lavished  by  the  Pope  even 
more  ims|)aringly  than  they  had  been  previously  by  the  Bishops.  From 
the  beixinning  of  the  thirteentli  century  they  were  prouii.sed  in  order  to 
find  recruits  for  wars  against  heretics.,  such  as  the  Albigenses,  against 
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opponents  of  papal  political  schotnes — in  short  to  recruit  the  papal 
armies  for  wars  of  all  kinds.  They  were  granted  freely  to  the  religious 
Orders,  either  tot  the  beoefits  of  the  members  or  as  rewards  to  the 
fidthftil  who  ylrited  thdr  diurdies  and  made  oontributiomi  to  their 
funds.  They  were  bestowed  on  special  churches  or  cathedrals,  or  on 
altars  in  churches,  and  had  the  effect  of  endowmeiitB.  They  were 
given  to  hospitals,  and  for  the  rel>uilding,  repair,  and  upkeep  of 
bridge — the  Elector  bad  one  attached  to  his  bridge  at  Torgau  and  had 
employed  Tetzel  to  preach  its  benefits.  They  were  attaclied  to  special 
ooUcedooa  of  relics  to  be  earned  by  the  faithful  who  visited  the  shrines. 
In  abort  it  la  difficult  to  ny  to  what  tbey  were  not  given  and  for  what 
oMoey-getting  purpose  they  liad  not  been  employed.  Tbe  Fiiggen 
amassed  much  of  their  wealth  from  eonunissions  received  in  managing 
these  Indulgences.  But  p^'rhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Indulgenw; 
system  reached  its  heiglit  in  Ww  ^reat  Jubilee  Indulgences  which  were 
^«oted  by  successive  Popes  beginning  with  Boniface  VIII.  They  were 
fint  bestowed  on  pilgrima  who  actuudly  visited  Borne  and  prayed  at 
prescribed  times  with^  oertun  cinirehea;  then,  the  tame  Indulgenoe 
etme  to  be  bestowed  on  penona  who  wefe  willing  to  give  at  least  what 
a  journey  to  Rome  would  have  cost  them ;  and  in  tbe  end  tbey  could 
he  hafl  on  much  ea-sier  terms.  Wherever  Indulgence!  flr»»  m^^t  with 
they  aix*  surroundeti  \vith  a  sordid  svjjteni  of  ujonev-getting ;  and,  as 
Luther  said  in  a  sermon  which  be  preaclitxi  uu  the  subject  befoi-e  he 
bad  prepared  his  ^lese^  they  were  a  very  grievous  instrumoit  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  avarice. 

The  theories  of  theologians  had  always  followed  the  custom  of  the 
Church;  Indulgences  existed  and  had  to  be  explained,  lliis  is  the 
attitude  of  the  two  (n-pfit  S(  h<K>Imen,  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  did  more  than  ativ  uthtr  theologians  to  provide  a  theological  basis 
for  the  practice.  The  practice  itseii'  iiad  altered  and  new  explanations 
hid  been  made  to  snit  the  altetntiooa.  It  is  needless  to  aay  that  the 
tbsolflgical  eacplaaations  did  not  always  agree,  and  that  sometimes  tiie 
tenns  of  the  proclamation  of  an  Indulgence  went  beyond  the  theories 
ef  many  of  the  theological  defenders  of  the  system.  To  take  one 
instance.  Did  an  Tndul^tence  give  remission  for  the  guilt  of  sin  or  only 
for  certain  penalties  attached  to  sinful  deeds?  This  is  a  matter  still 
keenly  debated.  The  tlieory  adopted  by  ail  defenders  of  Indulgences 
idm  have  written  on  the  subject  smoe  the  Council  of  T^t  is  that  guilt 
(ci^po)  and  eternal  punidunent  are  dealt  with  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penancx; ;  and  that  Indulgences  have  to  do  with  temporal  punishments 
only,  including  under  that  phrase  the  penalties  of  Purgatory.  It  is  also 
to  be  admitted  that  this  modem  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  most  r-miuent 
medieval  theoloi^nans  before  the  Council  of  Trent.  Those  admissions, 
however,  do  not  settle  the  question.  Medieval  theology  did  not  create 
bidulgences ;  it  only  followed  and  tried  to  justify  the  pnactioes  of  Popes 
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and  the  Roman  Curia — a  confessedly  difficult  task.  The  question  sUll 
remains  whether  the  official  docomeDta  did  not  assert  that  Indulgences 
did  remove  guilt  aa  weU  as  penalty  of  the  tempond  kind.    If  dociunenU 

granting  Indulgences,  published  after  the  S^rament  of  Penance  had 
been  foroiulated,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them, 
^vhile  proclaiming  the  Indulgence  and  its  benefits,  make  no  mention 
of  the  necessity  of  previous  confession  and  priestly  absolution;  that 
othm  expressly  assert  tiiat  tiie  Indulgence  confers  a  lemission  of 
gnilt  {adpa)  as  weU  as  penalty;  and  that  veiy  many,  especially  in  the 
Jubilee  times,  use  language  which  inevitably  led  intdiiigent  laymen 
(Dante  for  example)  to  believe  that  the  Indulgence  remitted  the  guilt 
as  well  as  the  penalties  of  actual  sins ;  and  when  all  due  allowance  has 
been  made  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Indulgences 
had  been  declared  on  tlie  higheiiit  authority  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
removsl  of  the  guilt  of  sina  in  tii«  presence  of  God. 

Lather  hoiwrer  appaoached  the  w^ole  question  not  firom  tiie  side  of 
Jheological  thcnqL-hllt  from  ita.pttdacul  moral  elf'ect  on  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  who  were  not  theolo;;ians  and  on  whom  refined 
distinctions  werx'  flu'own  away;  and  the  Hvit!.,.,-*.  fnij  pt-nple  IwHeved 
that  the  Induigcnce  reniitte<l  the  guilt  as  well  m  the  penalties  of  sins  is 
overwhelming.  Putting  aside  the  statements  or  views  of  Hus,  Widif, 
cnd'iSie  Fkm  nomman  series  of  poems,  contemporaiy  chroniclers  sfe 
found  describmg  Indulgences  given  for  crusades  or  in  times  of  Jubilee  ss 
remissions  of  guilt  as  weU  as  of  penalty;  contemporary  preachers  dwell 
on  the  distinction  between  the  partial  and  the  jileiKiry  Indul:;ence, 
a  ^crtcf^  that  the  latter  meant  remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  yimaitv, 
ajid  tixplaiiied  their  statements  hy  insisting  that  the  plenary  Iniluigence 
included  within  it  the  Sacrament  of  I'enance ;  the  popular  guide-books 
written  for  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  Cotnpostella  spread  the  popular  ideas 
about  Indulgences,  and  this  without  any  interference  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  ^le  Mirabilm  Romoe^  a  very  celebrated  guide-book 
for  pilgiims  to  Rome,  which  had  gone  through  nineteen  Latin  and 
twelve  German  editions  before  the  year  1500,  sav«j  expressly  that  every 
pilgrim  who  visits  tiie  Lateran  has  forgiveness  of  iill  sins,  of  guilt  a^  well 
as  of  penalty,  and  makes  the  bame  statement  about  the  virtues  of  the 
Indul^ces  ^ven  to  other  shrines.  Hie  popular  belief  was  so  well 
acknowledged  that  even  Coundb  had  to  excuse  themselves  from  having 
fostered  it,  and  did  so  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  preachers  and  sellers 
of  Indulgences,  or,  like  the  Council  of  Constance,  impeached  the  Pope 
and  fompeiled  him  to  confess  that  he  had  granted  Indulgences  for  the 
remission  of  guilt  as  well  as  of  penalty.  This  widespread  popular  belief 
justified  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Luther. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  intelligent  belief  of  the  Church  ss 
found  in  the  writings  of  its  most  respected  theologians  was  that  the 
Indulgence  remitted  the  penalty  and  not  the  guilt  of  sin,  it  is  well  to 
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■dike  vhflifc  fSa&M  niM&t.  Sinee  Hm  Ibnniiktiaii  of  the  doetrine  of  tiie 
Sacrament  of  Fenanoc^  the  theovy  had  been  that  ell  guilt  of  sin  and  all 

eternal  punishment  were  remitted  in  the  prieitiy  Absolut  ion  which 
followed  the  confession  of  the  penitent.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance  had 
abolished  guilt  and  hell.  But  there  remftined  actinil  sins  to  punished 
because  the  rightjeousness  of  God  demanded  it,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
temporal  pains  of  Pui^toiy.  The  ^  common  man,*"  if  he  thought  at  ail 
on  tiie  matter,  might  be  eieiind  if  be  ooniidend  tiiat  gdlt  and  bdl,  if 
taken  away  by  tbe  one  band,  were  restored  by  the  otlwr,  and  that  tiie 
whole  series  of  questions  discussed  by  the  tiiealogians  amounted  to 
little  more  than  dialectical  fencing  with  phrases.  He  was  taught  and  he 
believed  that  punishment  awaited  him  for  his  sins — and  a  temporal 
punishment  which  might  last  thon'sands  of  years  was  not  very  different 
from  an  eternal  one  in  his  eyes.  With  these  thoughts  the  Indulgence 
waa  ofeed  to  bim  as  a  sure  way  of  easiog  bis  ooDsdenoe  and  aroiding 
the  ponidmient  which  be  knew  to  be  deserved.  He  bad  only  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  and  perform  the  canonical  good  deed  enjoined,  whatever 
it  might  be,  and  he  had  the  renussion  of  his  punishment  and  the  sense 
that  God''s  justice  was  satisfied.  Tt  was  this  practical  ethical  effect  of 
the  Indulgences,  and  not  the  theological  explaaationa  about  them,  which 
stirred  Luther  to  make  his  protest. 

Loibn^  Tbesesy  in  tbeir  lack  of  precise  thecJogical  definition  and  of 
logical  arrangement,  are  singularly  unlike  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  professional  theologian ;  ^id  they  contain  repetitions  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  They  are  not  a  clearly  reasoned  statement  of 
a  theological  doctrine ;  still  less  are  they  the  programme  of  a  scheme  of 
r  formation.  They  are  simply  ninetv-five  sledge-hfunmer  blows  directed 
agaimt  the  most  flagrant  ecclesiastical  abuse  ot  the  age.  They  look  like 
tihe  Qttenmoe  of  a  man  wbo  waa  in  dose  contact  with  the  people,  who 
bad  been  shocked  at  statements  made  by  the  preacben  of  the  Lodul- 
genoe,  who  had  read  a  good  deal  of  the  current  theological  opinions 
published  in  defence  of  Indulgences,  and  had  noted  several  views  which 
he  longod  to  contradict  as  publicly  m  possible.  They  are  prefaced  with 
tl^ie  exprtsiiion  of  love  and  desire  to  elucidate  tlie  truth.  Tliey  read  as 
if  they  were  addressed  to  the  common  man""  and  appealed  to  his 
oommon  sense  of  sj^tual  tbi^gk  Luther  bad  told  l£a  assembly  of 
decgy»  wbo  met  at  Leitakau  in  IfflS  to  discum  tike  affidrs  of  the  CShurdi, 
that  every  true  reformation  must  begin  with  individual  me%  and  that  it 
must  have  for  its  centre  the  regenerate  heart,  for  its  being  an  awakening 
£uth,  and  for  its  inspiration  the  preachinf;^  of  a  pure  Gospel. 

The  note  which  he  sounded  in  this,  his  earliest  uttcrnnce  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  re-echoed  in  the  Theses.  It  is  heard  in  the 
opening  sentences.  The  penitence  wbicb  Quiet  lequiies  is  something 
n«e  than  a  momentaiy  ezpiession  of  sonrow;  it  is  an  habitual  thing 
whidi  laata  oontinuoosly  during  the  whole  of  the  bdierer^  life;  outwsfd 
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deeds  of  penitence  are  necessary  to  manifest  the  real  penitence  which  in 
inwBid  And  which  is  the  louroe  of  a  contmuoiu  mortificatioii  of  the  fledi; 
taofymaa  u  also  a  neee— ary  thing  because  the  true  penitent  must  be 

prepared  to  humble  himself ;  but  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  godly 
contrition  of  the  heart.  In  the  Theses  Luther  makes  six  distinct 
assertions  about  Indulgences  and  their  eflRcacy :— {1)  Indul^nce  is  and 
can  only  be  the  remission  of  a  canonical  penalty ;  the  Church  can  remit 
what  the  Church  has  imposed ;  it  cannot  remit  what  God  haa  imposed. 
(2)  An  Indulgenoe  can  never  remit  guilt;  the  Fope  himadf  is  unable  to 
do  this.  (3)  It  cannot  remit  the  divine  punidunent  for  sin — God  keeps 
that  in  His  own  hands.  (4)  It  has  no  application  to  souls  in  Purgatory; 
for  penalties  imposed  by  the  Chnrch  can  only  refer  to  the  living:  death 
dissolves  them ;  all  that  the  Pope  can  do  for  souls  in  Purgatory  is  bv 
prayer  and  not  by  any  power  of  keys.  (5)  The  Cliriiitiau  who  has  true 
repentance  has  already  received  pardon  from  God  altogether  apart  from 
an  Indulgence  and  does  not  need  it;  and  Qurist  demands  this  true 
repentance  from  everyone.  (6)  The  Treasure  of  Merits  has  never  been 
properly  defined,  and  is  not  understootl  by  the  people ;  it  cannot  be  the 
merits  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  because  these  act  witliout  any  intervention 
from  the  Pope ;  it  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  Pope,  having 
the  power  of  the  keys,  can  remit  Satisfiutions  imposed  by  the  Church, 
tike  true  treasure  of  merits  is  the  holy  Goapd  of  tlw  grace  of  God. 

The  Theses  had  a  circulation  whiA  for  the  times  was  tmpatecedented. 
They  were  known  all  over  Genmanyy  Myconius  assures  us,  withm  a 
fortnight.  This  popularity  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  ;mnviii<r 
dislike  of  papal  methods  of  gaining  money;  but  tin  re  must  luivt-  \yQv\\ 
more  tiian  that  in  it;  Luther  was  only  uttering  aloud  what  thousands 
of  pious  Germans  bad  been  thinking.  Hie  lade  of  all  fheolpgieal 
trei^ment  must  have  incrsased  their  popularity.  IHie  sentences  were 
plain  and  easily  understood.  They  kept  within  the  field  of  simple 
relicn'ous  anf?  moral  truth.  Tlicir  cfTect  was  so  immediate  that  the  sales 
of  Indulgences  began  to  decline.  The  Tluscs  appealeil  to  /ill  those  ^vho 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  simple  evangelical  family  piety  and  who 
had  not  forsaken  it ;  and  they  appeded  also  to  all  who  shared  that  non- 
ecdesiastical  piety  which  had  been  rising  and  spreading  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Both  these  forces  purely  religiooi^ 
at  once  rallied  round  the  author. 

Theologians  were  provokinglv  silent  about  the  Theses.  Luther's 
intimate  friends,  ',\ho  agreed  with  his  opinions,  thought  that  \w  hiid 
acted  with  great  rashness.  liis  Busiiup  had  told  him  tliat  he  saw  iiotliing 
to  object  to  in  his  declarations,  but  advised  him  to  write  no  more  on  the 
subject  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Tetzel  publislied  Counter-Theses^ 
written  for  him  by  Conrad  Wimpina,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  John 
Eck  (Maier),  by  far  the  ablest  of  Luther^s  opponents,  had  in  circulation, 
though  probably  unpublished,  an  answer,  entitled  QbeUtks^  which  was  in 
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Loiilier^  htnds  as  early  as  March  4»  VSl%  and  mw  probably  antwcfecl 

by  Lather  on  March  24,  althpiigli  the  answer  was  not  publiahed  until 

AiTfTt'^t.    The  Theses  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Archbishop  of 

Maniz.    The  Pope,  Leo  X,  thinking  that  thf>v  represented  a  merely         *^  ^ 

monkish  quarrel,  contented  himself  with  asking  the  General  of  tlie  Cfj>»'*< 

Augustinian  Eremites  to  keep  things  quiet  among  his  monks.    But  at 

BooM^  Slvcrter  Maoolini,  called  Rrierias  (fiom  his  Urthplaioe^  Rjerio), 

a  Dnminican,  Papal  Censor  for  the  Roman  Province  and  an  Inquisitor, 

Vli  .prafoundly  dissatisfied  with  Luther's  declarations,  and  answered  P>*i«'f  -^"> 

them  in  r\  Ixiok  (.nfifUil  A  Dialogue  aboutJhf  power  (}f  thf  PQp^y.o^nh^'it  n.  ; 

th(  frf'-urij-'hioi/:-;  Co)t< !  us  liu.^of'  Martin  Luthcr.    In  April,  lolvS,  tlie 

Aiigusbiiiau  iuremiies  iield  their  usual  annual  chapter  at  Heidelberg,  ^  ^^^^^ 

and  Luther  ncnt  there  in  spite  of  many  warnings  that  his  life  was  not  ^^^^ 

nfe  out  of  Witlenbeig.  At  these  general  duipteEs  some  time  was 

aivvjFS  spent  in  theological  disc u^^, ion,  and  Luther  at  last  heard  his 

Theses  temperately  discussed.    He  found  the  opposition  to  his  views 

much  stronger  than  he  had  expected,  but  the  rml  discnssion  so  pleased 

him  that  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  much  sf n  iigtlKiicd  and  comfm  lLd, 

On  his  return  he  begun  a  general  answer  to  his  opponents.    The  book, 

Jlrasfcrfigg^  was  probably  the  most  oaiefully  prepared  of  all  Lutberls 

imim^i   It  was  meditated  over  limg  and  rewritten  several  times.  It 

«"*"™  an  interesting  and  partly  biographical  dedication  to  Staupits; 

it  i<v  addressed  to  the  Pope ;  it  sets  forth  a  detailed  defence  of  the 

autlior  s  ninety-five  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  Indulgenccn. 

If  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  central  position  in  t  [u  mI tacks  made 
on  Luther s  Theses  it  will  be  found  that  they  amount  to  this;  that 
Lidulgences  are  nmply  a  particular  case  of  the  use  of  tiie  ordinary  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  aie  whatever  the  Pope  means 
them  to  he,  and  that  no  discussion  about  the  precise  kind  of  efficacy 
whicli  may  be  in  their  use  is  to  be  tolerated,  Tlae  Roman  Church 
is  virtually  the  Universal  Church,  and  the  Pope  is  practically  the  Roman 
Church.  Hence  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  in 
turn  represents  the  Universal  Church,  the  Pope,  when  he  acts  officially, 
cannot  err.  Official  decisions  are  given  in  actions  as  wdl  as  in  wordi^ 
and  custom  has  the  fonse  of  law.  Therefore  whoever  objects  to  such 
long-established  customs  as  Indulgences  is  a  heretic  and  does  not  deserve 
to  be  heard.  Lnther,  in  his  Theses  and  still  more  in  his  Rcsolfithnfy^ 
had  repudiated  ail  the  additions  made  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Indulgences  founded  on  papal  action  during  the  three  centuries  pa;>t, 
and  iJl  the  scholastic  aubtieties  whidk  had  attempted  to  justify  those 
practices.  The  answers  of  bis  opponoits,  and  especially  of  PHerias,  had 
barred  all  such  discussion  by  declaring  that  ecclesiastical  usages  were 
matters  of  faith,  and  by  interposing  the  official  infallibility  of  the  Bbhop 
of  Rome.  Had  the  question  Ixen  one  of  iiitrllcrl  uhI  speculation  only, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Pope  would  not  have  placed  himself  behind  his 
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too  zealous  supporters.  The  Church  was  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
various  adioola  of  tiwology  witik  difBeniig  opinioos ;  liiitJlie_Quzuk  Jbfijl 
alwayi  been  eartremdv  wnsititie  iboot  Indulgences ;  they  were  tbe  aomee 
of  an  enormous  revenue,  and  anything  which  ch^ed  their  sale  would 
have  caused  financial  embarrassment.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Pope  Leo  summoned  leather  to  Borne  to  answer  for  his  attack  on 
the  system  of  Indulgences. 

This  sudden  summons  (July,  1518)  to  appear  before  the  Inquisitorial 
Office  could  be  nfuesented  as  an  affiront  to  Wittenbeig;  and  Lntiier 
wrote  to  Spalatin,  the  Elector^  chaplain,  and  the  diicf  link  between  Us 
Court  and  tbe  University,  su^estlng  that  Grerman  princes  oo^it  to 
defend  the  rights  of  G-ermem  universities  attacked  in  his  person. 
Spalatin  immediately  wrote  to  the  Elector  Frederick  and  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  both  of  whom  were  at  Augsbuig  at  the  time. 
Tbe  Eleetar  wis  jealons  of  the  rights  of  Us  Unhenily,  and  he  bad  a 
big^  regard  for  lather,  who  bad  done  so  mucb  to  make  his  Univenity 
the  flourishing  seat  of  learning  it  had  become.  The  £mperor''s  keen 
political  vision  discerned  a  useful  if  obscure  ally  in  tlio  young  Grerman 
theologian.  "Luther  is  sure  to  begin  a  game  with  the  priests/''  he  said; 
"the  Elector  should  take  good  care  of  that  monk,  for  he  will  be  useful  to 
us  some  day.**  So  the  Pope  was  uxged  to  suspend  the  summons  and 
grant  Luther  a  trial  on  Goman  soiL  Tbe  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  tile  Pope's  Legate  in  Germany,  Cajetan  (Thomas  de  VioX  and  Latber 
was  ordered  to  present  himself  before  that  official  at  Augsburg. 

"When  Luther  hatl  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church 
at  Wittenberg  he  had  been  a  solitary  monk  driven  imperiously  by  his 
conscience  to  act  alone  and  afraid  to  compromise  any  of  his  friends.  It 
must  bave  been  with  very  diflfemt  fiadingB  tint  be  started  on  bis  jonzney 
to  meet  the  Gaidinal-Legate  at  Angsbuig.  He  knew  that  the  Ibeses 
had  >von  for  bim  numberless  sympathiseis.  His  correspondence  shows 
that  his  University  was  with  him  to  a  man.  The  students  were  en- 
thusiastic and  thronged  his  class-room.  His  theology — theology  bai>ed 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  on  Augustine  and  Bernard — was  spreading 
rapidly  through  the  convents  of  fab  Older  in  Germany  and  even  in  the 
Netherlands,  Bfelanditbon  bad  oome  to  Wittenbeig  on  tlie  SStih  of 
August;  lie  bad  begun  to  lecture  on  Homer  and  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus; 
and  Luther  was  exulting  in  the  thought  that  his  University  would  soon 
show  German  scholarship  able  to  match  itself  against  the  Italian.  The 
days  were  fast  disapp^uing,  he  wrote,  when  the  Romans  could  cheat 
the  Grermans  with  their  intrigues,  trickeries,  and  treacheries ;  treat  them 
as  blockheads  and  boon;  a^  gull  tbem  oontmuously  and  shamdeady. 
As  for  the  Pope,  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  what  pleased  or  displeased 
his  Holiness.  The  Pope  was  a  man  as  Luther  himself  was ;  and  many  a 
Pope  had  been  guilty  not  merely  of  errors  but  of  crimes.  At  quieter 
moments^  however,  he  was  oppressed  with  the  thought  that  it  had  been 
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laid  on  Urn  tvlio  hated  poblidty,  who  kfvied  to  keep  quiet  and  tMdi  hie 
■todenti  and  preach  to  me  people,  to  etand  fintfa  aa  he  had  fSdt  compdled 
to  do.   The  patriot,  the  prophet  of  a  new  era,  the  humUe^  aUnoet 

shrinking  Christian  monk — all  these  characters  appear  Ul  his  eotreapond* 
cnce  with  his  intimates  in  the  autumn  of  1518. 

The  Diet,  which  had  just  closed  when  Luther  reached  Augsburg,  had 
witnessed  eome  brilliant  eoenea.  A  Cardinal's  hat  had  been  bestowed 
OD  the  Aicfabishop  of  Maina  with  all  gorgeous  eokmnitiesi  the  aged 
Emperor  Maximilian  had  been  solemnly  presented  with  the  pilgrimage 
Sjrmbols  of  a  hat  and  a  dagger,  both  Ueased  by  the  Pope.  His  Holiness 
invited  Germany  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against  tiie  Turks,  and  the  Emperor 
would  have  willingly  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Christendom.  But 
the  German  Princes,  spiritual  and  secular,  were  in  no  mood  to  fulfil  any 
demands  made  from  Rome.  The  ^irit  of  revolt  had  not  yet  taken 
acthm  shape,  but  it  oodd  ha  aipwissud  in  a  somewhat  soDen  refbsal  to 
agree  to  the  Fopa^  proposals.  The  Emperor  recognised  the  symptoms, 
and  wrote  to  Rome  advising  the  Pope  to  be  cautions  liow  he  dealt  with 
Luther  His  advice  was  thrown  away.  When,  after  wearying  delays,  the 
monk  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Cardinal-Legate,  he  was  told  that 
no.  discussion  could  be  permitted,  private  or  public,  until  Luther  had 
iscanted.jbis  heresies,  had  promised  not  to  i!spe&jt-th^m>,aQd  had  givjen 
assurance  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  the  future. 
Being  pressed  to  name  the  heresies^  the  adroit  theologian  named  two 
opinions  whidi  had  wide-reaching  consequences — ^the  58th  eondnwon 
of  the  Theses  and  the  statement  in  the  Re.folutioncs  that  the  sacraments 
were  not  efficacious  apart  from  faith  in  the  recipient.  There  was  some 
discussion  notwithstanding  the  Cardinal's  declaration;  but  in  the  end 
Luther  was  ordered  to  recant  or  depart  He  departed;  and,  after  an 
appeal  from  the  Pope  iU-inlbnned  to  the  Fopa  tone  wdl-hifianned,  and 
ako  an  appeal  to  a  Genersl  Council,  he  returned  to  Wittenbeig.  There 
he  anrata  out  an  aoooont  of  his  interview  with  the  Legate — ^tlia  Ada 
AvgusUxna — which  was  published  and  read  all  over  Germany. 

ThfiJnterview  between  the  Cardinal-Le^te  and  Luther  at  Augsburg 
almost  dates  the  union  between  the  new  religious  movement,  the 
growing^  national  iestlMsnew"^under  "Boman  dominatiop,  and  the 
^wwiMiiS^  intliHifflUU  WTftlt-    A  weU-lmown  and  pioos  monfc,"5i 
<|Wffnnfd  ,tflicfaer,J|iL  JL  UoUfiEBt^  'vliich  he   was  making  famous 
.^throughout  Gkrmanj,  an  earnest  moralist  who  had  proposed  to  discuss^ 
the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  Indulgences  which  manifestly  had  some^ 
detrimental  sides,  hjid  been  told,  in  the  most  peremptory  way,  that  he 
must  .recant,  and  that  without  explanation  ^or  discussion.  German 
fcntriota  saw  in  the  proceeding  ano&er  instanca  of  thia  oonteDptoons 
Biay  in  ivfaiflh  Boma  alwrnys  treated  Germany;  hnmanists  belie?ed  it 
to  be  ^nnmnicsl  stifling  of  the  troth  even  worse  than  the  dealings  with 
BeuchUn;  and  both  humanist  and  patriot  believed  it  to  be  another 
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ot  the  Boman  greed  for  Grerman  gold.    Aa  for  Lather 
himaelf  he  daSly  expected  a  Bull  fiom  Bome  aoommimicatiiig  hfan 

as  a  heretic. 

Birt  the  politirnl  condition  of  afl;iirs  in  Germany  was  too  delicate — 
the  country  wa&  on  the  eve  of  the  choice  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
pt^ibly  of  an  imperial  election — and  the  support  of  the  Elector  of 
SMXOOjT  too  important^  far  the  Pope  to  proceed  nufalj  Id  the  eoa- 
demnatioii  of  Lother  which  hod  hieen  pronounced  fay  hit  Legate  at 
Augibatgt  It  was  resolved  to  send  a  special  delegate  to  Gennaiiy 
to  report  npon  the  condition  of  affairs  there.  Care  was  taken  !o 
select  a  man  -^vlio  would  be  acceptablr  to  the  Elector.  Cliarles  von 
Miltitz  belonged  to  a  noble  Saxon  family ;  he  was  one  of  the  Pope  s 
chamb^lains,  and  for  some  years  had  been  the  Elector's  agent  at 
Borne.  Wm  HolinetB  did  more  to  gain  over  Luther^  protector. 
Kfederick  had  long  wished  for  that  mark  of  the  Pope^s  firiendship,  the 
Golden  Rose,  and  had  piiYately  asked  for  it  throu^  Mtltits  hiniMlf. 
The  Golden  Tlose  was  now  sent  to  liim  with  n.  gradotis  letter 
Millitz  WHS  also  furnished  with  formal  papal  letters  to  the  Elector, 
to  iiis  councillors,  to  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg,  and  to  several 
others — letters  in  which  Luther  figured  as  "a  child  of  Satan.^  Hie 
phraae  naa  probably  feigotten  when  Leo  wrote  to  Lather  aome  tine 
later  and  addressed  him  as  his  dear  son. 

^Miltitz  had  no  sooner  reached  Germany  than  he  saw  that  the 
?tat(*  of  afrair=;  ^Tiofe  was  uttfrlv  unknown  to  thr>  l^oman  Curia.  It 
was  not  a  ni  in  Ui;it  Jiad  tQ.Jjc  dealt  with,  but  the  slowly  increasing 
movement  4»t  a  iMfcioii.  He  felt  this  during  the  progress  of  his  journey. 
When  he  reached  Augsburg  and  Numberg,  and  found  himself  among 
his  old  ftknds  and  Idnsmen,  three  out  of  five  were  strongly  in  Ikvonr 
of  Lather.  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
that  before  he  entoed  Saxony  he  "  put  the  Grolden  Rose  in  a  sack  with 
the  Indulcfences,''  to  mo  the  words  of  his  friend,  the  jnnst  Schenrl,  laid 
aside  all  indications  of  the  papal  Commissioner,  and  tra\ oiled  like  a 
private  nobleman.  Tctzel  was  summoned  to  meet  him,  but  the  unhappy 
man  declared  that  his  life  was  not  safe  if  he  left  his  convent.  Miltitz 
fait  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  private  interviews  hcfate  produdng 
his  official  credentials.  He  had  one  with  Luther,  where  he  set  himself 
to  discover  how  much  Lutlier  would  really  yield,  and  found  that  tiie 
Reformer  was  not  the  obstinate  man  he  had  been  led  to  supptwe. 
Luther  was,  prepared  to  yield  much.  He  would  write  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  Pope;  he  would  publish  an  advice  to  the  people  to 
honour  the  Boman  CShureh ;  and  he  would  say  that  Indulg^ioea  were 
uselbl  in  remitting  canonical  Satisfactions.  All  of  which  Luther  did. 
Bnt  the  Roman  Curia  did  not  support  Miltitz^  and  the  Ccnnmissioner 
had  to  reckon  with  John  Eck  of  Ingolstadt»  who  wished  to  tQenee 
his  old  friend  by  schohtftic  dialectic  and  procuie  his  condemnation 
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m  a  hcntie.  Nor  mi  LntlMr  qmte  oonTinoed  of  Miltite'*  lioiMitjr. 
Wben  the  Commissioner  dismissed  him  with  a  kiss,  he  could  not  help 
asking  himself,  he  tells  us,  whether  it  was  a  Judas-kiss.  He  had 
beoi  re-cocamining  his  convictions  about  the  faith  which  justifies,  and 
tn'ing  to  see  their  consequences ;  and  he  had  been  studying  the  Papal 
Decretals,  and  discovering  to  his  amazement  and  indignation  the  frauds 
tiiat  many  fjf  tfaflni  w^^"fl^  and  the  dender  foandatioii  which  they 
neUy  gave  for  tiie  pietcofioins  of  tibe  Papacy.  He  had  been  driven 
to  these  studiet^  llie  papal  theologians  had  ooofironted  him  with  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Pope.  Luther  was  forced  to  investigate 
the  evidence  for  this  authority.  His  conclusion  was  thnt  the  papal 
supremacy  had  been  forced  on  Grermany  on  the  strength  of  a  collection 
of  decretals;  and  that  many  of  these  decretals  would  not  bear  m- 
mtigatian.  It  is  hard  to  say,  judging  from  hu  cotrMpondBDee, 
whether  this  diaoovery  brought  joy  or  aomnr  to  Luther.  He  had 
accepted  the  Pope^s  flapremacy ;  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  of  his 
inherited  beliefs,  and  now  under  the  combined  influence  of  historical 
study,  of  the  opinions  of  the  earlv  Fathers,  and  of  Scripture,  it  was 
slowlv  dissolving.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  stood.  He  wa«  hnlf- 
terhticd,  half-exultant  at  the  results  of  his  studies,  and  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  hia  own  feelingB  were  anawered  hj  tiie  anziefciea  of  hia  immediate 
dide  of  frienda.  A  puUic  diiputation  might  dear  the  air,  and  he 
almost  feverishly  wdcomed  Edc'a  dmllenge  to  dispute  pufalidy  with  him 
at  Leipdg  on  Ihe  pcimaejr  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

Contempomry  witne*s<'e«»  describe  the  common  country  carts  which 
conveyed  the  Wittenberg  theologians  to  the  capital  of  Ducal  Saxony, 
the  two  hundred  students  with  their  haibcrts  and  helmets  who  escorted 
their  honoured  professors  into  what  waa  an  enemj*a  oouilry,  the 
crowded  inna  and  lodging-houses  where  the  master  of  the  house  kept 
a  man  with  a  halbert  standing  beside  every  table  to  prevent  disputes 
bsooming  hloody  quarrels,  the  densely  padied  hall  in  Duke  Greorge^s 
pftlflce,  the  citizens'  guard,  the  platform  with  its  two  chairs  for  the 
disputants  and  seats  for  academic  and  secular  dignitaries,  and  the  two 
theologians,  both  sons  of  peasants,  met  to  protect  the  old  or  to  cleave 
away  for  the  new.  Eck's  intention  waa  to  foroe  Lnther  to  make  audi 
a  dedamtion  aa  would  justiQr  him  in  dcnoundng  his  opponent  aa  a 
partisan  of  the  Bohemian  heresy.  The  audienoa  swayed  with  a  wave 
of  excitement,  and  Duke  Greorge  placed  his  arms  akimbo,  wa^ed  his 
Iwig  beard,  and  said  aloud,  *•  God  help  us  '  the  plainie  when  Luther 
was  forced,  in  spite  of  protestations,  to  acknowledge  that  not  all  the 
opmions  of  Wiciif  and  Hus  were  wrong. 

So  lar  aa  the  fi^t  in  dialeclic  had  gone  Eok  waa  vietofious ;  he 
had  compelled  Lather,  aa  he  thoo^t,  to  dedare  himad^  and  tiiere  ' 
nmained  only  the  Bull  of  Excommunication,  and  to  tM  Germany  of 
apestilant  h«etie.    He  waa  triumphant   Luther  wap  coneapondiqgly 
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downcMt  and  ratnrned  to  Wittanbog  fbll  of  mdndhniy  fowbodbgi. 
But  Kme  victories  are  worse  than  defeats.  £ck  had  done  what 
the  more  politic  Miltitz  had  wished  to  avoid.    Wi*  h^^^  ma/lff 

Luther  a  central  figure  round  which  all  the  smouldej^iqg  discontent 

of  Germany  with  Rome  ci^ultl  rally,  and  had  made  it  possible  for  tlie  

political  movement  to  beconie  impregnated  with  the  pagajpi^  of 
icJigiouB  conviction.  yHie  Leipzig  Disputatron  was  peihaiia  <ha  laoit 
important  episode  in  the  n^k  couMe  of  T t^amJf  T» 
him  see  dea^.  for  the  first  time  what  l^y  ^"  Mf  ffpy^i^^^"  to 
Indulgences;  and  it  niade  others  see  it  also.  It  was  after  Leipzig 
that  the  younger  German  humunists  rallied  round  Luther  to  a  man ; 
the  burghers  saw  that  religion  and  lilnrtv  were  not  opposing  but  idlied 
forces;  that  there  was  room  for  a  cumuiou  elibrt  to  create  a  Germany 
for  tlie  Germans.  Tlw  Ming  awakened  gave  new  lilb  to  Lnllier; 
sermons,  pampUeby  controversial  writingB  from  his  tiwless  pen  flooded 
the  land  and  were  read  eagerly  by  all  rlnsnw  of  the  population. 

Three  of  these  writings  stand  forth  pre-eminently:  The  Liberijf 
of  a  ChriMian  Man ;  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth ;  and  On  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  (^f  the  Church.  They  were  all  written  during  the 
year  1580,  after  three  years  spent  in  oontroversy,  and  at  a  time  when 
Luther  ftH  that  he  had  completdy  broken  with  Borne,  lliey  are 
known  in  Grermany  as  the  three  great  Reformation  treatises.  The 
tract  on  Christian  Uberty  was  probably  the  last  published  (October, 
1520),  but  it  contains  the  principles  which  underlie  the  two  others. 
It  is  a  brief  statement,  free  from  all  theological  subtleties,  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  of 
justification  by  fidth  alone.  Hie  fint  part  ahowi  that  everything 
winch  a  Chriitian  has  can  be  traeed  back  to  hia  fiuth ;  if  he  haa  fidl^ 
he  has  all:  if  he  has  not  faith,  he  has  nothing  The  second  part 
shows  that  everything  which  a  Christian  man  does  must  come  from 
his  faith ;  it  is  necessary  to  use  all  the  ceremonies  of  divine  service 
which  have  been  found  helpful  for  spiritual  education ;  perhaps  to 
fast  and  practise  mortifications ;  but  these  are  not  good  things  in  the 
tense  that  they  make  a  man  good;  they  are  all  signa  of  fidth  and 
are  to  be  pra^ised  with  joy,  because  they  are  done  to  the  God  to 
Whom  &itii  unites  man. 

Luther  applied  those  principles  to  the  reformation  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  his  book  on  its  "  Habylonish  Captivity.'*'  The  elaborate 
sacramental  system  of  the  Roman  Church  is  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism,  in  which  Luther  shows  that  the  Roman  Curia  has  held  the 
Church  of  God  in  bondage  to  human  treditionB  wliich  ran  counter 
to  ph&in  mesiagee  and  promisee  in  the  Word  of  God.  He  dedares 
himself  in  fkvour  of  the  maixiage  of  the  deigy,  and  asserts  that  divoros 
it  in  some  oasee  lawfuL 
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the  greatest  immediate  impression.  Contemporaries  called  it  a  trumpet 
blast.  It  was  a  call  to  all  Germany  to  unite  n [gainst  Rome.  It  was 
written  iu  ha.ste,  but  must  have  been  long  uiedit.iti'd  upon.  Luther 
wrote  the  introductioQ  on  the  23rd  of  June  (1620) ;  the  printers 
iraclrad  as  he  mote ;  it  was  finfahed  and  paUuhed  aboat  the  middle  of 
AiigiHt»  and  bj  the  18th  of  the  month  4000  eofnes  had  gone  Into  all 
[Murts  of  Germany  and  the  printers  could  not  supply  the  demand.  This 
Appeal  was  the  manifesto  of  a  revolution  sent  forth  by  a  true  leader 
of  men,  able  to  concentrate  the  attnck  and  direct  it  to  the  encmv'^^ 
one  vital  f>pot.  It  grasped  tlie  wliole  situation;  it  stimiiied  up  with 
vigour  and  diicctneas  all  the  grievances  which  had  hitherto  beeu  stated 
i^antdy  and  weakly  t  it  emln^ed  every  proposal  of  lefiwrn,  however 
iDosmplete,  and  set  it  in  its  proper  plaoe  in  one  comlnned  scheme. 
All  the  parts  were  welded  together  by  «  simple  and  direct  religious 
fiuth,  and  made  living  by  the  moral  eamestnem  triiich  pervaded  the 
viiole. 

Reform  had  been  impossible,  the  Appeal  savs,  because  the  walls 
behind  which  Rome  lay  entrenched  had  been  leit  standing — wails  of 
stmw  and  paper,  but  in  appearanee  fbmudahle  fortifications.  If  tlw 
tsmpocal  FoTOs  demanded  reforms,  they  were  told  that  the  Spiiitual 
Power  ^v^v.  superior  and  controlling.  1£  the  Spiritual  Poww  itidf  was 
attacked  from  the  side  of  Scripture,  it  was  affirmed  that  no  one  could 
say  what  Scripture  really  meant  but  the  Pope.  If  a  Council  was  called 
for  to  make  the  reform,  men  were  informed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
summon  a  Council  without  the  leave  of  the  Pope.  Now  this  pretended 
Spiritual  Power  wUdi  made  reform  impomilile  was  a  dslurion.  Hie 
enly  real  spnitual  power  existing  bei«iiiged  to  the  whole  body  of 
believers  in  virtue  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  bestowed  upon  them  by 
Christ  Himself.  The  clergy  were  distinguished  from  the  laity,  not  by 
an  indelible  character  imposed  upon  them  in  a  divine  Tn\stery  called 
ordination,  but  because  they  were  set  in  the  comraou wealth  to  do  a 
particular  work.  If  they  neglected  tlie  work  they  were  there  to  do, 
the  detgy  were  aooonntable  to  the  same  temporal  Powers  whidi  ruled 
the  land.  The  statement  that  the  Pope  alone  can  interpret  Scripture 
is  a  foolish  one;  the  Holy  Scripture  is  open  to  all,  and  can  be 
interpreted  by  all  true  believers  who  have  the  mind  of  Christ  and  come 
to  the  Worf  of  God  humbly  and  really  seekino^  enlightenment.  When 
a  (  ouncil  is  needed,  every  individual  Christian  has  a  ri^ht  to  do  Ids 
best  to  get  it  summoned,  and  the  tempurid  Puwcra  an:  Uiere  to  repri^^ut 

sad  enforce  his  wishes. 

^le  straw  waUs  havii^  been  deared  away,  the  Appeal  proceeds  wi^ 

an  indictment  against  Rome.    There  is  in  Rome  one  who  calls 

himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  whose  life  has  small  resemblance  to 
that  of  our  Lord  and  St  Peter;  for  this  man  wears  •  triple  crown 

CU.  IV. 
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(a  single  one  does  not  content  him),  and  keeps  up  such  a  state 
that  he  requires  a  lai^ger  pencmal  revenue  than  the  Emperor.  He 
haa  saxToandiiig  him  a  number  of  men  called  Cardinals,  whose  only 
a|ipaicnt  use  is  to  draw  to  themselTei  the  revenues  of  the  ridieit 
eonvcnts  and  faeneBoes  and  to  spend  this  money  in  keeping  up  the  slnte 
of  a  wealthy  moriRroh  in  Rome.  In  this  way,  and  tliroug^h  other 
holders  of  German  bontlices  who  live  as  hangers-on  at  the  papal  court, 
Rome  takes  from  Germany  &  simi  of  300,000  gulden  annually, — more 
than  is  paid  to  the  Emperor.  Rome  robs  Grermany  in  many  other  ways, 
most  of  them  fraudulent — annates^  absolutioa  money,  &c.  Thediicaneiy 
used  to  get  possession  of  German  benefices;  the  cxaetiflas  on  the 
bestowal  of  the  pallium ;  the  trafficking  in  cxemptionB  and  permissions 
to  evade  laws  ecclesiastical  and  moral,  are  all  trenchantly  doscribcd 
The  |ilan  of  reform  sketehed  includes  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  State;  the  creation  of  a  national  German 
Church  with  an  ecderiastical  national  Council,  to  be  the  final  court  of 
appeal  for  Gennanyandto  represent  the  Gemum  Churdi  at  the  Diet  did 
the  German  State;  some  internal  religious  refonnsysodi  astlieliniitetioo 
of  the  number  of  pilgrimages,  whidi  are  deatroyh^(  nmialily  and  creating 
in  men  a  distA5!te  for  honest  work;  reductions  in  the  mendicnnt  Orders, 
which  are  mere  incentives  to  a  life  of  beggary ;  the  insj)ection  of  all 
convents  and  nunneries  and  permission  given  to  those  who  arc  dis»atisned 
with  their  monastic  lives  to  return  to  the  world;  the  limitation  of 
ecclesiastical  ftstivals  which  are  too  often  nothing  but  scenes  of  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery;  a  married  priesthood  and  an  end  put  to 
tlie  universal  and  degrading  coacnbinage  of  the  German  parish  priestft. 
The  Appeal  closes  with  some  solemn  words  addressed  to  the  luxmy  and 
licensed  immorality  of  the  cities. 

None  of  LuUier's  writings  produced  such  an  instantaneous,  wide- 
spread, and  powerful  effect  as  d^  this  Appeal.  It  went  circulating  aU 
over  Germany,  uniting  all  classes  society  in  a  way  hitiicrto  nnkncwD* 
It  was  an  effectual  antidote,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  German  people 
was  concerned,  to  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  which  had  been  preparsd 
in  Rome  by  Cajetan,  Frierias,  and  Eck,  and  had  been_publi5hed  there  in 
June,  1520.  Eck  was  entnistid  with  the  publication  of  the  Bull  in 
Gumiany,  where  it  did  not  command  much  respect.  It  hiui  been  drafted 
by  men  who  had  been  LuUior's  opponents,  and  suggested  the  gratification 
of  private  animosity  latlier  than  calm  judicial  examination  and  vqaetion 
of  heretiod  opinion.  The  feding  grew  stronger  when  it  was  disooveicd 
that  Eck,  having  received  the  power  to  do  so,  had  inserted  the  names  of 
Adelmann,  Pirkheimer,  Spenr^der,  atid  Carlstadt  alonjj;  with  that  of 
Luther — eJl  five  personal  enemies.  The  German  Bishops  seemed  to  be 
unwilling  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  Bull  within  their  districts. 
Later  the  publication  became  dangerous,  so  threatening  was  the  attitode 
of  the  crowds.  Luther,  on  his  part,  bamt  the  Bull  publicly;  and 
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electrified  Germany  by  the  deed,    Rome  had  now  done  its  utnKwt  to  get 
rid  of  Luther  by  way  of  ecclesiastical  n;pression.    If  he  was  to  be  over-      ^  ^  t 
thrown,  if  the  new  religious  nKivement  and  the  national  uprising  which 
eadottd  it,  were  to  be  ^ed,  tliis  eonld  only  be  done  bj  the  aid  of  tli« 
b^est  secular  power.    The  Romm  Curia  turned  to  the  Emperor. 

Maxtmilian  had  died  suddenly  on  the  IStb  of  Jantuoy,  1519.  After 
fome  months  of  intrigTiin^,  the  p«pal  diplomacy  being  vrrv  tortuous,  J\,,kn,  li  I6"'f 
his  grandson,  Charles  V,  the  y^i^inp:  King  of  Spain,  was  unanimously  ct^flfUj^i  ,/ 
chosen  to  be  his  successor  (June  Troubles  in  Spain  prevented  Ltw^u.,- 

him  from  leaving  that  country  at  once  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignitiM.  He  was  erowned  at  Aacben  on  tbe  tM  of  October,  IMO, 
and  opened  his  first  German  Diet  on  Jaaaar?  fSL  1681^ 

The  proceedings  of  this  Diet  weie  of  gnat  importance  apart  from  its 
relation  to  Luther;  but  to  the  common  people  of  Oen^iHuv,  to  the  papal 
NuTirio'^,  Aleander  and  Caraccioli,  and  to  the  foreign  envoys,  the  issues 
raised  by  Luther's  revolt  against  Rome  were  tlie  matters  of  absorbing 
interest.   Girolamo  Alcander  had  been  specially  selected  by  Pope  Leo  X    ti  h^O^  ^ 

•>CTry  Luther's  condemnation  by  the  Emperor.  He  iraa  a  cultivated 
Cbrndimaii,  who  kncir  Gennany  wdi,  and  had  been  in  intimate  relatioiis 
with  many  of  the  German  humanists.  His  despatches  and  those  of  the 
cnvovs  of  Enp'land,  Spain,  nnrl  VVnirc  -Rntness  to  the  extraordinir\' 
excitcnunit  among  the  people  of  all  classes.  AJeander  had  been  in 
Germany  ten  years  earlier,  and  had  found  no  people  so  devoted  to  the 
Papacy  as  the  Germans.  Now  all  things  were  changed.  The  legion 
of  poor  nobles,  the  German  lawyen  and  canonista,  Ibe  proteois  and 
itndeiitt,  the  men  of  feandiig  end  the  poets,  were  all  on  Liitbei'a  elda. 
libit  of  the  monks,  a  large  portion  of  tbe  clergy,  many  of  the  Bisbops, 
nipportetl  Lutlirr  His  friends  had  the  aTir^acitv  to  establish  a  printinj^- 
press  in  Worms,  whence  i<?sued  quantities  of  the  forbidden  writings, 
which  were  hawked  aljout  in  the  market-place,  on  tlie  street'?,  and  even 
within  the  Emperor's  palace.  These  books  were  eagerly  bought  and 
read  witb  avidity ;  Uu:ge  pricea  weie  tomettmes  given  wt  them. 

Aleander  ooidd  not  induce  the  Bmpeior  to  eonsoit  to  Lntber*a 
immediate  condemnation.  Charles  must  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  Ibe 
^itnation.  His  position  as  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
tntditional  policy  of  the  Habsburg  family,  his  owm  deeply  rooted 
personal  convictions,  which  found  outcome  in  the  brief  stnt< ment  read 
to  the  Princes  on  the  day  afler  Luther's  appearance,  all  go  to  prove  that 
be  bad  not  tbe  aligbteat  sympathy  witb  tiie  Bdbnner  and  that  be  bad 
leaolved  that  be  diould  be  condemned.  Bat  tbe  Dietla  oonaent  was 
necessary  before  the  imperial  ban  could  be  ianied;  and  Ix  '^tdes  Charlee 
had  his  own  barjimin  to  make  with  the  Pope,  and  this  matter  of  Luther 
mi^t  help  him  to  make  a  good  one.  Tlie  Diet  resolved  that  Luther 
dhould  be  heard;  a  safe-conduct  was  sent  along  with  the  summons  to 
attend;  Luther  travelled  to  Worms  in  what  seemed  like  a  triumphal 
oau  XV. 
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procession  to  the  angry  partisans  of  the  Pope;  and  on  April  lf)th  he 
appeared  bel'ore  Charles  and  the  Diet.  He  entered  smiling,  says 
Aleander ;  he  looked  alowly  nrand  the  eaKmUy  end  lib  feoe  becHoe 
greve.  On  a  table  near  where  he  was  placed  there  was  a  pile  of  books. 
Twenty-five  of  Lather^s  writings  had  been  bastily  collected  hy  command 
of  the  Emperor  and  placed  there.  The  procedure  wa<?  entrusted  to 
John  Eck,  the  Official  of  Trier  (to  be  distinguislicd  fiom  John  Eck 
of  Ingolstadt),  a  man  in  whom  Aleander  had  much  contidence  and  who 
wee  lodged,  he  says  significantly,  in  fhe  duunbor  mat  hit*  Lutha  wee 
esked  wheOier  the  books  before  him  were  of  hie  entihonhip  (the  nemee 
were  read  over  to  him)*  end  whether  he  would  retract  what  he  had 
written  in  them.  He  answered,  acknowledging  the  books,  hut  asked  for 
time  to  consider  how  to  reply  to  the  second  question.  Ue  was  granted 
delav  till  the  following  day  ;  and  retired  to  his  lodging. 

The  evening  and  the  night  were  a  time  of  terrible  depression,  conflict, 
despair,  and  prayer.  Before  the  dawn  came  the  victory  had  been  won, 
and  he  felt  in  a  great  calm.  He  was  sent  for  in  the  evening  (April  18); 
the  streets  were  so  thronged  that  his  eondueton  had  to  take  him  by 
obscure  passages  to  the  Diet.  There  was  the  same  table  with  the  same 
pile  of  books.  This  time  Luther  wa-s  ready  with  his  answer,  and  his 
voice  had  recovered  its  clear  musical  note.  When  asked  whether, 
having  acknowledged  the  books  to  be  hii^  he  wss  prepared  to  defiaod 
them  or  to  withdiaw  tiiem,  he  nplied  at  some  kngttk  In  sobstanoe^  it 
weS|  that  his  booka  wire  not  dl  of  the  same  kind  $  in  some  he  had 
written  on  faith  and  morals  in  a  way  approved  by  all,  and  that  it  was 
needless  to  retract  what  friends  and  foes  alike  approved  of ;  other*  were 
WiittcTi  af^aiiist  the  Papacy,  a  system  wliicli  by  teaching  and  example 
was  ruining  Christeudoni,  and  that  he  could  nut  retract  these  writings ; 
as  for  the  rest,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  lie  mi^t  have  been  oiore 
violent  In  hit  charges  than  became  a  Christien,  but  still  he  was  not 
prqMtred  to  retract  them  either ;  but  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  anymie 
who  could  show  that  he  had  erred.  The  speech  was  repented  in  Latin 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor.  Then  Cliarle.s  told  hiin  through  Eck  th.at 
he  was  not  there  to  question  matters  which  had  been  long  ago  decided  and 
eettled  by  General  Goandla,  and  that  he  must  aniwer  plainly  whether 
he  meant  to  retract  what  he  had  aaid  contradicting  the  decisiona  of  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Lnther  answered  that  he  must  be  convineed  by 
Holy  Scripture,  for  he  knew  that  hoth  Pope  and  Councils  had  erred  ,  his 
conscience  was  fast  bound  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  wfus  neither  siife  nor 
honest  to  act  against  conscience,  lliis  was  said  in  German  and  in 
Latin.  The  Emperor  aiked  him,  through  Eck,  whether  he  actually 
beSieted  that  a  Genoal  Gooncil  could  eir.  Lather  replied  that  he  did, 
and  could  prove  it  Eck  was  about  to  begin  a  discuaaion,  but  Charles 
interposed.  His  interest  was  evidently  confined  to  the  one  point  of  a 
Gouand  Council.   Luther  was  dismimed,  the  crowd  followed  him,  and  a 
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number  of  the  followers  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  accompanied  him. 
Aleander  tells  us  that  as  he  left  the  audience  hall  he  raised  his  hand  in 
the  fStthion  of  the  German  toldkr  who  had  ttniek  a  good  stroke.  He 
.  had  strack  his  stroke,  and  left  the  haU. 

Next  day  Charlaa  met  the  princes,  and  read  them  a  paper  in  which 
he  had  written  his  own  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  Germans 
pleaded  for  delay  and  negotiations  with  Luther.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  meetings  were  held  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  a  conference,  A 
commission  of  ei^^t,  representing  the  Electors,  the  nobles,  and  the 
dtiM^  was  appointed  to  meet  with  I^ither.  lliey  woe  all  sinceieljr 
amdous  to  arrive  at  a  working  compromise ;  but  the  negotiations  were 
in  vain.  The  Emperor's  aasartioii  of  the  infallibility  of  a  General 
Council,  and  Luther"'s  phrase,  a  conscience  fast  bound  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  could  not  be  welded  together  by  any  diplomacy  however 
sincere.  The  Word  of  God  was  to  Luther  a  living  voice  speaking  to 
bis  own  soul ,  it  was  not  to  be  stifled  by  the  dedaions  of  any  GovuicO ; 
Lather  was  nadj  to  hty  down  his  lifi^  lather  than  accept  any  com- 
promise which  cndangefed  the  Ghnstian  liberty  ivhieh  came  to  men  by 
justifying  faith. 

The  npgntifttinns  having  f^ilgd,  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
nqimcecLagiiast.Xuther.-  _JLt  was  dated  on  the  day  on  which  Charles 
copcluded Ida sesssX.  treaty:  with  PopfiiXfio JC»jaa  if  t,n  mftk&,ckar-lQ_tbe 
Pope  the  price  which  M  p^d  for  thp  nnndpmnAtinn  nf  t.h«»  T^former. 
Luther  was  ordered  to  quit  Worms  on  April  S6th,and  his  safe-conduct 
protected  him  for  twenty  days,  and  no  uoger.  At  their  expiration  he 
was  liable  to  be  seized  and  destroyed  as  a  pestilent  heretic.  On  his 
journey  homewards  he  was  captured  by  a  band  of  soldiers  and  taken 
to  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
This  was  his  "  Fatmos,"  where  he  was  to  be  kept  in  safety  until  the 
tranUee  wen  ofcr.  His  disappeaxanea  did  not  mean  that  lie  was  no 
kn^ger  a  great  leader  of  mens  bat  it  maiks  the  tinm  wImb  the  Lutheran 
revolt  mages  in  national  offKisition  to  Borne. 
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OHAPTEB  V. 

NATIONAL  OPfOSmON  TO  BOM£  IN  GERMANY. 

Trsoitor  all  the  political  aud  religious  ocmfusioii,  which  distracted 
Germany  during  the  period  from  the  Diet  of  Womis  to  the  pBiMiilt* 
WoT)  there  tods  one  thread  whidi  gives  to  tlie  story  at  least  ft  semUanoe 
of  unity ;  and  that  is  the  attempt  and  failure  of  a  oa&tral  government  to 

keep  the  nation  together  on  the  path  towards  a  practical  reform  in 
Church  and  in  State.  Tlie  reform  was  no  less  imperative  than  the 
obstacles  to  it  were  formidable.  Gennany  was  little  more  than  a 
ge(^;raphical  expression,  and  a  vague  one  withal;  it  was  not  a  State, 
it  coold  haidly  be  called  a  nation,  so  deep  were  its  dass  diviskms. 
Horizontal  as  well  as  vertica]  lines  travessed  it  in  every  part,  and 
its  social  strata  were  no  more  fused  into  one  nation  than  its  political 
sections  were  weldetl  into  one  organised  State.  Rival  ambitions  and 
conflicting  interests  might  set  Prince  against  Prince,  knight  against  knight, 
and  town  against  town,  but  deeper  antagonisms  ranged  knights  against 
Princes  and  cities,  or  cities  against  Princes  and  knights;  they  might  all 
conspire  against  Caesar,  or  the  peasant  might  ri.%e  up  against  them. 
Imperial  authority  was  an  ineffective  shadow  brooding  over  the  troubled 
waters  and  unable  to  still  tbc  storrti.  Separatism  in  every  variety  of 
permutation  and  coinbinatiou  was  erected  into  a  principle,  and  on  it  was 
based  the  Germanic  political  system. 

Yet  this  waning  coiMOonw  of  atoms  ^t  once  and  u^^aln  a  common 
impulse  and  adopted  on  rere  occasions  a  common  line  of  action.  With 
few  exceptions  the  Grerman  people  were  bent  on  reform  of  the  Church, 
and  with  one  voice  thoy  web  omed  the  election  of  Charles  V.  Nor  for 
the  moment  was  the  liope  of  political  salvation  entirely  quencbed.  The 
efforts  of  Berthold  of  Mainz  and  i  ix'derick  of  Saxony  to  evolve  onier  out 
of  the  chaos  had  been  foiled  by  the  skill  of  the  Emperor  Mi«imnim, 
and  the  advent  of  Lather  had  been  the  signal  for  a  ficdt  eruption  of 
discord.  But  the  urgency  of  the  need  produced  a  correspondin^y 
strong  demand  for  national  unity ;  and  at  his  election  Charles  u^as 
pledged  to  renew  the  attenipt  to  create  a  iiationnl  f^ovenunont,  to 
maintain  a  national  judicature,  and  to  purbue  a  uatiouui  policy.  Un- 
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happily  vague  aspirations  and  imperial  promises  were  poor  substitutes  for 
political  foroesy  and  the  forms  in  which  the  common  feelings  "of  the 
DBtion  found  vent  added  strength  to  centrifugal  tendencies,  and  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  ndn  of  unity.  The  attempt  to  remodel  the 
Ghmdi  divided  the  realm  into  two  perustently  hostile  campa,  and  the 
succession  of  Charles  V  secured  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  to  a  family 
which  was  too  often  ready  to  sacrifice  its  national  imperial  duties  to 
the  claims  of  dynastic  ambition. 

Seldom  has  a  nation  had  better  cause  to  repent  a  fit  of  enthusiasm 
Hub  Germany  had  when  it  lealised  the  effiwta  of  the  dectkm  of 
Gharica  V.  GNT  hia  rivab  FnandB  I  would  no  doubt  have  made  a  worse 
£mpcvor»  but  tiw  choloe  of  Ferdinand — a  suggestion  made  by  Margaret 
of  Savoy  and  peremptorily  rejected  by  Charles  himself — or  of  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  less  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  German  national  cause.  In  personal  ta-stes  and 
gygipathieSj  in  the  aims  he  pursued  within  his  German  kingdom,  and" 
in  hia  forpjgn  poliry  Churlpa  V  wftfl  aa~9lIeQjIhis  ways  wise~not  tbose 
of  hit  aubjeeta,  nor  wen  his  tiiou^tts  their  thoughts ;  he  could  neiUier 
apeak  the  German  language,  nor  read  the  G^man  mind.  Nurtured 
from  birth  in  the  Burgundian  lands  ot  his  father,  he  at  first  regarded . 
the  world  from  a  purely  Burgundian  point  of  view  and  sorely  offended 
his  Spanish  subjects  by  his  neglect  of  their  interests  in  concluding 
the  Treaty  of  Noyon  (1516).  But  the  Flemish  aspect  of  his  Court  and 
his  policy  rapidly  changed  under  southern  influence,  and  the  ten  years  of 
his  youdi  (1517-tO  and  which  he  spent  in  Spain  devdoped  the 

Spanish  taatea  and  ^»"g«  which  he  &rii«d  from  his  mother  Juana. 
His  mind  greirever  more  Spanish  in  sympathy,  and  this  mental  evolution 
was  more  and  more  clearly  reflected  in  Charles'  dynastic  policy.  So  far 
as  it  was  affected  by  national  considerations,  those  considerations  became 
ever  more  Spanish ;  the  Colossus  which  bestrode  the  world  gradually 
turned  its  &oe  southwaxdfl»  and  it  was  to  Spain  and  not  to  the  land 
of  hia  hufSk  that  C!haxka  retired  to  die. 

From  this  development  Grermany  could  not  fail  to  suffer.  German 
soldiers  helped  to  win  Pavia  and  to  desecwle  Borne,  but  their  blood  was 
shed  in  vain  so  far  as  the  fatherland  was  concerned.  Charles'  conquests 
in  Italy,  made  in  the  name  of  the  German  Empire  and  supported  by 
German  imperial  claims,  went  to  swell  the  growing  bulk  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  when  he  was  crowned  by  Pope  dement  VII  at  Bologna 
it  was  noted  that  fbnetioiia  which  belonged  of  right  to  Annoea  of  the 
Empire  were  perfoiined  by  Spanish  Grandees.  His  praouse  to  the 
Gennan  nation  to  restore  to  the  Empire  its  pristine  extent  and  glory 
waa  interpreted  in  practice  as  an  undertaking  to  enhance  at  all  costs  the 
prestige  of  the  Hahsburg  family.  The  loss  of  its  tlieoretical  rights  over 
such  States  as  Milan  and  Genoa  was,  however,  rather  a  sentimental 
than  a  real  grievanee  to  the  nation.  It  had  better  canw  Itar  complaint 
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when  Charleii  (1543)  in  effect  severed  the  Netherlands  from  the  Empire 
and  I^BDsferred  them  to  Spain.  He  sacrificed  German  interests  in 
Hoktsiii  to  tiKMe  of  Iiii  brottM9>lii«law  CSuistiaii  11  of  Denmark;  and, 
although  he  was  not  primanly  responsible  for  the  Um  of  Met%  Taolt 
and  Verdun  in  155^  hia  ne^ect  of  Glerman  intereata  along  the  Slavoiie 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  not  without  fflTcct  upon  the  eventual  incor- 
poration of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Couriand,  in  the  Kussi&n  domains  of 
the  Czar.  German  troops  heui  been  wont  to  march  on  Rome;  but 
Charles  brought  Italian  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  He  introduced 
hito  Germany  that  Spanish  taint  which  was  only  washed  ont  in  the 
Thirty  Yean*  War ;  and  he  then  aoi^t  to  turn  that  tide  of  nortfacn 
influence,  which  haa  been  flowing  ever  linoe  the  dedine  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

In  religion  as  well  as  in  politics  diaries'  increasini^lv  Spanish  ten- 
dencies had  an  evil  effect  on  the  Empire.  He  was  no  theologian,  ajxd 
he  could  never  comprehend  the  Reformers*  objections  to  Roman  dogma ; 
but  tiiat  did  not  make  him  lem  hostOe  to  their  causa.  His  attitude 
tpwazda  rdigion  was  half  way  between  the  genial  orthodoxy  o^  his 
grandfath^  Maximilian  and  the  glnnmy  fanaticism  of  his  son  Fhilip  11, 
but  his  mind  was  always  travcllinf^  awav  from  the  former  and  toward?! 
the  lattf  f  position  ;  and  tlic  t  raiisitioii  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  coming 
to  an  acconuuociation  with  Lutlieran  heretics. 

This  orthodoxy,  howevca*,  imphed  no  blindness  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Pope"^  tempoml  power,  and  was  always  eonditioiied  by  regard  tat  the 
Emperor*^  matezial  interests.  The  fimd  dedazation  of  seal  against 
Luther  whidi  Chazles  read  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  has  been  described 
as  the  most  gemiine  exprrasion  of  his  religious  feelings.  No  doubt  it 
WAS  sincere,  but  it  is  well  to  notf  that  the  Emperor's  main  desire  was 
then  to  wean  I^eo  X  from  his  alliance  with  Francis  I,  anri  to  prove  to 
the  papal  Nuncio  that,  whatever  the  Diet  might  do,  Ciiaile:}  heart  was 
in  fie  ri^t  place.  If  he  often  assumed  the  rdfe  of  papal  champion,  he 
could  on  occasion  remember  that  he  was  the  sacoessor  of  Hairy  IV,  and 
to  some  at  least  the  Sack  of  Rome  must  have  seemed  a  revenge  for  the 
scene  at  Canossa.  He  could  tell  Clement  tlrnt  that  outrage  was  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  he  could  sri'/e  the  temporahties  of  the  bishopric  of 
Utrecht,  and  speak  disrespectfully  of  papal  excommunications.  He  could 
discuss  propotiak  for  deposing  the  Pope  and  destroying  his  temporal 
power,  and  was  even  tempted  to  think  that  Luther  might  one  day 
become  of  importance  if  Clement  continued  to  thwart  the  imperial  pkas. 

With  Charles,  as  with  every  prince  of  the  age,  Including  the  Pope, 
political  far  outweighed  religious  motives.  Chivalry  and  the  crusading 
spirit  were  both  dead.  His  religious  faitli  and  fnniilv  pride  mirjht  both 
have  implied  him  to  avenge  upon  Henry  VIH  tiie  wrongs  of  C^itharine 
of  Aragon;  but  these,  he  said,  were  private  griefs;  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  pubUo  considerations  which  oompelled  him 
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to  conciliate  the  English  King ;  and  his  one  aim  throughout  the  affair 
was  to  provide  for  the  succession  of  his  cousin  to  the  throne  of  l^^.ngland. 
That  was  a  clear  dynastic  issue  which  appealed  to  Charles  with  a  force 
which  no  other  motive  could  rival.  One  simple  principle  pervaded  the 
wfade  of  ChaiW  aetkoa^  and  aie  object  Iw  pamwd  with  uamcrving 
fidelity  throughout  his  poUie  oaieer.  It  was  neither  the  eonvefiioii  -i 
heretics  nor  the  overthrow  of  tiw  TSoAb  ;  it  was  not  even  a  national 
object,  for  Charles  was  too  cosmopolitan  and  his  lands  too  heterogeneous 
for  him  to  become  such  an  exponent  of  national  aspirations  as  Francis  I 
and  Henry  II  were  in  France,  or  Henrj'  VIII  and  Elizabeth  in  Eni^land. 
But  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  pride  in  the  Habsburg  race  and  faith 
in  the  family  star.  To  the  aerriee  of  the  Habsburgs  he  devoted  hit 
industry,  his  patience,  liis  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  his  great  diplomatie 
abilities.  Therein  lay  the  reason  of  his  ultimate  fiwlir^;  «n  the  end  the 
principle  of  ni^tionality  defied  the  Habsburg  power,  and  not  a  foot  of 
*^  Iftnd  conquprod  by  Charles  remains  to  the  Spaniard  to-day. 

ITie  imperial  throne  of  Germany  was  thus  a  possession  which  Cliarles 
sought  to  use  in  the  Habsburg  interest;  and  this  idea  dominated  not 
mcidy  his  fineign  policy  but  the  course  he  pursued  with  regard  to 
dmnestie  aiikin.  He  was  toM  by  his  minister,  Mi^^miHn 

▼on  Zeven* 

beigm,  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  Empire  from  becoming  a 
democratic  republic  hke  Switaerland  was  the  extension  within  its  boideia 
of  the  absolutist  Habsbui^  power,  and  to  this  d}Tiastic  use  the  Emperor 
turned,  so  far  as  he  could,  his  prerogative  as  national  sovereign.  The 
great  enemy  of  imperial  unity  was  the  territorial  principle,  and  Charles 
himself  ni^iided  it  as  such,  yet  he  never  hesitated  to  extend  his  territorial 
possesBona  at  the  expense  ot  the  national  government.  Every  element 
in  fli»  n^rmnw  Rf ^fo  *mnAi>A  ♦/^wards  separation,  bat  the  greatest  separatist 
of  aD  was  the  Emperor.  Besides  virtually  severing  the  Ketiwriands 
from  the  Empire^  be  sought  to  exempt  big^-greditary  possessions  from 
tlie  juri.sdiction  of  the  national  Courts  of  law,  from  contributin^to  the 
natinnAl  tMfifii  fffl^^^m  sharing  the  burden  of  natTonaT  government. 
Ha  «aa  to  he  as  absolute  as  he  could  in  the  Empire  at  large,  but  while 
he  eontvoUed  the  national  government,  the  national  government  was  to 
have  no  control  over  his  hereditary  lands.  It  mattered  littie  how  much 
the  imperial  authority  diminished  provided  the  Habsburg  power  grew; 
no  one  should  henceforth  be  Emperor  unless  he  came  of  the  Habsburg 
race.  The  extent  of  his  heritage  was  greater  than  that  of  the  German 
Beichf  and  he  thought  that  his  allegiance  to  his  family  transcended  his 
obligations  to  any  one  of  the  lealms  over  which  he  ruled.  But,  so  far 
aa  Germany  was  concerned,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  never  rase  from  a 
narrow  dynastic  to  a  broad  national  conception  of  his  duties  and  of  his 
opportunities  as  ruler  of  Germany.  Both  the  extent  of  the  realm  and 
the  authority  of  the  central  government  dwindled  under  his  sway;  he 
narrowed  the  German  Heich  and  weakened  the  Rckhtregimeni, 

o.  m.  H.  ix.  aa.  v.  20 
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While  German  national  interests  were  thus  subordiiKilf  d  to  tho« 
of  a  family,  while  tiie  nominal  control  of  the  Empires  foreign  policy 
was  vested  In  the  hands  of  one  who  icgaided  Germany  as  only  a  piece 
in  the  game  of  dynastic  ambitions,  &  German  people  roiped  no 
corresponding  advantagja  from  increased  security.  The  endle^  roll  of 
principalities  and  powers  winch  adorned  Charles  V^s  style  and  daz/led 
the  eves  of  the  Electors  pruvrd  no  more  than  a  paper  wall  of  defence. 
The  Enipei-or''s  strength  was  also  his  weakness ;  it  was  dissipated  all  over 
Europe,  and  though  Germattt  ttmied  the  sode  in  Italy,  few  troops  came 
from  Spain  or  Burgundy  to  defend  the  Empire  against  the  Ttirka  or  the 
IVench.  While  Francis  I  and  Solyman  wielded  swords,  Charks  V 
seemed  to  brandish  an  armoury  of  cumbrous  weapons,  which  were  only 
of  use  if  used  all  together,  and  were  frequently  unavailable  at  tlie 
critical  moment.  Germany  had  to  look  to  itself  for  defence,  and  a 
further  element  of  separatism  was  fostered  by  the  consequent  tendency 
of  individual  Frinees  to  make  arrangements  with  CSiarles'  enemies  behmd 
the  £mperar*s  back. 

The  nation  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  tiie  diaiacter  of  tiw  nder 
whom  it  had  chosen  or  the  objects  he  meant  to  pursue.  German  envoys 
to  Spain  were  not  well  pleased  with  their  youthful  sovereign's  obvious 
devotion  to  priestly  rites,  or  with  the  intimation  that  they  must  n^otiate 
in  the  FlemUh  tongue  because  Qiaries  could  speak  neither  Gennan  nor 
Latin.  Nor  was  his  first  act  as  Emperor  calculated  to  reassure  his 
people.  Amid  the  confusion  of  the  inteiv^nm  Ulrich,  the  disposflcaaed 
Duke  of  WUrttemberg,  attempted  to  recover  his  duchy;  he  was  easily 
■defeated  by  the  Swabian  Ix?ague,  which  ceded  its  con(]ucst  to  Tharles 
on  repayment  of  the  cost  of  tlie  campaign.  Ulrich  was  a  rutnan  who 
deserved  no  consideration,  but  his  vices  did  not  abrogate  the  rights  (tf 
his  hdiSi  and  It  was  utterly  repugnant  to  German  custom  and  sentiment 
for  the  Emperor  to  confer  a  fief  upon  himself.  No  territory,  howerer, 
was  so  convenient  for  the  extension  of  Austria's  influence  as  WUrttem- 
berg; with  it  in  Habsburg  hands,  Zcvenbcrgcn  thought  that  Charles 
and  his  brother  would  dominate  Germany,  and  so  VV  urttembei|f  passed 
into  Habsburg  possession,  with  Zevenbergen  as  its  governor. 

Troubles  in  Spain  and  adverse  winds  dekjed  Charles*  depaitme 
from  the  shores  of  Galida  until  Hay,  15S0,  and  his  two  interviews  with 
Henry  VIII  further  postponed  his  coronation  at  Aachen  until  October  2S. 
There  he  swore  to  observe  the  promises  made  bt  fore  )iis  election,  and  on 
November  1  he  summoned  a  Diet  to  meet  in  the  following  January. 
He  then  made  his  way  up  the  Rhine  to  W orms,  where,  on  January  28, 
the  day  sacred  to  Charles  the  Great,  he  opened  perhaps  the  most  fiunous 
of  all  the  Diets  in  Gennan  histoiy  (IfiSl). 

The  dramatic  episode  of  Lother^s  appearance  and  condemnation  by 
the  Edict  of  Worms  has,  however,  been  allowed  to  obscure  the  more 
important  business  of  the  Diet  and  to  convey  a  somewhat  misleading 
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impreb^  loM.  The  devils  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  at  Woniis  were  really 
rather  ineadi^  to  Luther  than  otherwise,  and  the  renowned  Edict  itself 
vai  not  to  modi  an  exprearioo  of  wstlled  nalioBal  policy  as  an  expedient, 
iMommendfid  bjr  the  temporary  eiigeiicies  of  tiw  Empeior*s  foreign 
rdations,  and  only  extorted  from  hitn  by  Leo^s  promise  to  oease  firom 
(upporting  Charles^  foes.  Probably  Charles  himself  had  no  expectation 
of  seeing  the  Edict  exec  uted,  and  certainly  the  Pritioos  who  pfLSMxl  it  had 
no  such  desire.  They  were  much  more  intent  on  isecuiiiiij;  mlress  of 
their  grievances  against  the  Church  than  on  cha^itising  the  man  who 
bad  Attacked  their  eomnKm  enemy ;  and  tlie  fiiet  that  the  Diet  whidi 
eondemned  Latfaer*t  heroij  also  aolaunly  formukted  a  comprdicnaive 
indictment  against  the  Roman  Church  throwB  a  livid  light  upon  the 
twofold  aspect  which  the  Reformation  assumed' in  Grermany  as  elsewhere. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  whole  movemeTit  was  a  naturnl  attempt  on  the 
part  of  man,  with  the  progress  of  enligliti  ninent,  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  clerical  tutelage  under  which  ha  had  laboured  for  centuriea, 
and  to  lemedj  the  abwea  which  weie  an  hievitaUe  oateoow  of  the 
eielQiiTe  privil^gea  and  authority  of  the  Ghonsh.  Hieee  aboaei  were 
tnced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  exemption  of  the  Church  and  its 
possessions  from  secular  control,  and  to  the  dominion  which  it  exercised 
over  the  laity;  and  the  revolt  against  this  position  of  immunity  and 
privileo^e  wa>?  one  of  the  most  ptrmanentlv  and  universally  successful 
movement^i  of  modem  history,  it  was  in  the  beginning  quite  indepen> 
dent  of  dogma,  and  it  haa  pervaded  CathoHe  aa  wdl  aa  RoteaUnt 
coimtriea.  Ihe  State  all  over  the  wmM  haa  completely  dqpoaed  the 
Church  from  the  position  it  held  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  existence 
of  Churches,  whether  Catliolic  or  Protestant,  in  the  various  political 
sy^tcnis,  is  due  not  to  their  own  intrlnsin  atithority  but  to  the  f*ict  that 
they  iire  tolerated  or  encouni,r^rd  l_>_y  the  State.    No  ^clesiastic  has  any 

2 peal  fi'om  the  temporal  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives.  Li  1521 
rical  niniateEB  ruled  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Wolsey  in  England, 
Adrian  in  Spain,  Da  Feat  in  Fnne^  and  Matthew  Lang  to  no  amaU 
extent  in  Germany;  tonlay  there  is  not  a  clerical  prime  minister  in 
the  world,  and  the  temporal  States  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  shrunk 
to  the  few  acres  covered  by  the  Vatican.  The  Church  has  ceased  to 
trespass  on  secular  territory  and  returned  to  her  "*^ginft|  spiritual 

This  was^  roughly  spPAltingr.  ttiP  mun  itmw  nf  fhp  R^formatimi  ;  It 

was  practically  apveml*  while  the  dogmatic  queationa  were  aubaidiaiy 
and  took  different  fiama  in  different  localities.   It  was  on  this  principle 

that  the  German  nation  wa^  almost  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to 
Rome,  and  its  feelings  were  ateurately  reflected  in  the  Diet  at  Worms. 
Even  Fredericic  of  Saxony  waa  avei-se  from  Lutlier's  repudiation  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  but,  if  the  Reformer  had  confined  himself  to  an  attack 
an  tiie  Church  in  ita  tanporal  aspect,  Tope  and  Emperor  together  would 
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hav«»  hw>n  powerless  to  secure  his  condemnation.  The  whole  nation, 
wrote  a  canon  of  Worms,  was  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  clerical 
immorality,  from  Emperor  down  through  ail  classes  to  the  ia»t  man. 
Nine-toitlif  of  GcnMoy,  dccbMnd  tbe  papal  Nundo^  cried  **ljmg  lift 
Luther,*  and  the  other  tenth  thouted  *<  Death  to  the  Gharcfa.**  Duke 
Geozge  of  Saxony,  the  etaiinchest  of  Catholics,  was  calling  for  a  Greneral 
Council  to  reform  abuses,  and  Gattinara,  Charles'  shrewdnst  adviser, 
echoed  the  recommendation.  E\  en  Jean  Glapiou,  the  Eni]>erors  con- 
fessor, wo^  believed  to  be  not  averse  irom  an  accommodation  with 
Luther,  provided  that  he  would  dieavow  the  BdbylormK  Captwity,  and 
bi  WonuB  itsdf  the  papal  emieearice  went  about  in  fear  of  ■■eaerination. 
The  Germans,  wrote  Tmistall  to  Wolsey  from  Worms,  were  ewry  where 
BO  addicted  to  Luther  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  would  laj 
domi  their  lives  to  eave  him  from  Ihe  penalties  pronounoed  bj  the 
Pope. 

This  popular  enthusiasm  for  Luther  led  Napoleon  to  express  the 
belief  that*  had  Charlfs  jjJsgMJ^sjcause,  i\f..<?oq]14  feftyg  wiaquercd 
Europe  at  the  head  of  a  united  Gennany.  But  an  imperial  eenetioii 
of  LutherBnism  would  not  have  killed  the  separatist  tendencies  of 

German  politics,  nor  wns  it  Lutheran  doctrine  which  had  captivated  the 
hearts  of  the  Gerriifin  |)Cop1e.  He  w;us  tlie  hero  of  ^he  hour  solely 
because  he  stood  for  the  national  oppO!>ition  to  Rome.  The  circum- 
stances in  Germany  in  1521  were  not  very  dissimilv  from  those  in 
En^aad  in  1689.   There  was  an  almost  uniTene]  repugnance  to  derieal 

privily  and  to  tin  Km. nan  rnria.^  hut  tht*  istvf inn  nf  \^  MtlW  ^jl^** 
— *  ■^^'^•irr^ TBpn^i^  ( jt^^nTjc^gmfTw^' sfi^  and  tk 

rorv'^«  .r,,v.-vc».»4--i'  '•-•■'••••il-  \  ::iA]on>C.  unitv  as  of  more 

importance  than  the  immediate  tnumph  of  any  reii^ous  party,  would 
have  pujraued  a  policy  something  like  that  of  Henry  VIII  in  his  later 
yeais.  It  would  haire  k^t  the  party  of  doctrinal  icrolution  in  due 
eabordinatton  to  tiie  nati<mal  movement  ejgainBt  Uie  aboeeB  of  a  corrupt 
clerical  caste  and  an  Italian  domination ;  it  would  have  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  practical  reform,  witliout  ahenating  the 
majority  by  surrenderini;  to  a  sectional  agitation  against  Cathohc 
dogma.  But  both  the  man  and  the  forcra  were  wanting.  Charles 
often  dallied  with  the  idea  of  a  limited  practical  reform,  and  he  had 
already  slighted  the  Papacy  by  allowing  Luther  to  be  heazd  at  the  IXet 
of  Worms  after  his  OMidannation  by  the  Popc^  ob  if  an  imperial  edict 
were  of  more  effect  in  matters  of  ISitith  than  a  papal  BulL  He  could 
hardly,  however,  be  Reformer  in  Germany  and  rcacti<«mry  in  Spain,  and 
the  necessities  of  his  dynastic  position  well  as  his  j>ersonal  feelings 
tied  him  to  the  Catliolic  cause.  His  fret^uent  and  prolonged  penods  of 
abeence  and  his  absofption  in  other  affidrs  prevented  him  fkom  bestowing 
upon  the  government  of  Germany  that  vigilant  and  concentimted  at* 
tention  which  alone  enabled  Heniy  Vm  to  eflkt  his  aims  in  England; 
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and  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  religioiu,  and  with  the  no  less  trouble- 
aome  political  and  social  discord  in  Germany,  was  left  to  the  Council  of 
Agency  and  practically,  for  five  years,  to  Ferdinand. 

Hie  oompontum  and  powcn  of  this  body  were  among  tbe  chief 
quettioos  which  came  befoare  the  Diet  of  Worma.  When  the  deeton 
extorted  from  Charles  a  promise  to  re-establish  the  Reichsr^fimeiU,  they 
had  in  their  mind  a  national  administration  like  that  suggested  by 
Berthold  of  Mainz;  when  Charles  gave  his  pledge,  he  was  thinking  of 
a  Council  which  should  be,  like  Maximilian^  Aulic  rather  than  national; 
and  he  imagined  that  he  was  redeeming  his  pledge  when  he  proposed  to 
tilt  Diet  the  fbrmatioo  of  a  government  which  was  to  have  no  control 
oifr  fbreign  affiun^  and  a  cootral»  limited  by  his  own  asMnt»  ovor 
domestic  administzation.  TtM  Regent  or  head  of  the  CouncQ  and  dr  at 
iti  twenty  members  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Emperor;  these  were 
to  be  permanent,  but  the  other  fourteen,  representing  the  Empire,  were 
to  change  every  quarter.  This  body  was  to  have  no  power  over  Charles* 
hereditary  dominions,  nor  over  the  newly-won  Wiirttembeig.  The 
Emperor,  in  shorty  was  to  oontrdl  the  natioiud  govenmient,  but  the  writs 
of  (tub  nalkional  govenunent  were  not  to  ran  m  the  Kdisbai^  temtories. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Princes  demanded  a  form  of  government  whidi 
would  have  practically  eliminated  the  imperial  factor  from  the  Empire ; 
the  governing  Coimcil  was  to  have  the  same  authority  whether  Charles 
himself  were  present  or  not,  it  was  to  decide  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
questions,  and  in  it  the  Emperor  should  be  represented  only  in  the  same 
way  as  other  nincesy  namely,  by  a  proportionala  number  of  memben 
"chosen  from  his  harecBtaiy  ImdB, 

In  the  compromise  which  followed  Charles  secured  the  decisive 
point.  TTie  government  which  was  formed  was  too  weak  to  weld 
Germany  into  a  political  whole,  able  to  withstand  the  disintegrating 
influence  of  its  own  particularism  and  of  the  Habsburg  dynastic 
interest ;  and  Charles  was  left  free  to  pursue  throurrhout  his  reign  the 
old  imperial  maxim,  dhfide  et  ia^xra.  The  Reich^re^iment  was  to  have 
mdependent  power  only  during  the  Emperor's  absence  i  ^\  ythff  liiflP** 
1^  was  to  sink  into  an  advisory  body,  and  impoftant  decisiops  must 
always  have  his  assent.  He  was  to  nominate  the  president  and  four  otit 
Jf  ♦li,-.  rviiKirils  twenty-two  mcnilxTs:  but  his  own  (loniinious  were  to  hs 
subject  to  its  authority,  the  deteiTOinatipn_ofjreli;;i()as  questions.  Wtts  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates,  and  Charles  undertx>ok  to  form  no 
leagues  or  alliances  aflPecting  the  Empire  without  the  Councirs  consent, 
Hw  veoonstitution  of  am  sopreme  national  eoort  of  jnstioa  or  Reichs- 
Immmergtricht  presented  few  variations  from  the  form  adopted  at 
CShstance  in  1507,  and  the  ordinance  establishing  it  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  original  proposal  of  Berthold  of  Mainz  in  1495; 
the  imperial  influence  was  slightly  increased  by  the  provision  permitting 
liim  to  nominate  two  additional  assessors  to  the  Court,  but,  being  paid 
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by  the  Empire  and  not  by  the  Empenir,  iti  membas  retained  their 

independence. 

A  measure  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  reorganisation  of  tliese  two  institutions  was  the  partition  of  the 
Habsburg  inheritance.  One  of  Uie  most  cherished  projects  of  Ferdinand 
of  Ai«gon  liad  been  the  oeation  in  northem  Italy  of  a  kingdom  for  tiie 
benefit  of  the  yomiger  of  his  two  grandsons,  which  would  have  left 
Charles  free  to  retain  his  Aortrian  lands.  That  wheme  had  failed ;  but 
the  younger  Ferdinand,  especially  wlion  he  bocame  betrothed  to  the 
heiress  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  could  not  decentlv  remain  unendowed 
while  his  brother  possessed  so  much ;  and  on  Apnl  1521,  a  contract 
wat  ratified  transftrring  to  Feidinaxid  the  five  Aiwbrian  duehieB»  of 
Aoatria,  Carinthia»  Caniiola»  Styria,  and  lyrol.  Hue  grant  Ibnned  tlie 
nucleus  of  the  preaoit  lo-^^lled  Dual  Monarchy;  it  was  gcadnaUy 
extended  by  the  transference  to  Ferdinand  of  all  Charles  Vs  possessions 
and  claims  in  Germany,  «nf!  the  success  with  which  the  younn^:'r  brother 
governed  his  German  subjects  made  them  regret  that  Ferdinand  had 
not  been  elected  Emperor  in  1519  instead  of  liaving  to  wait  thirty-aeven 
yeara  for  the  prize. 

Soon  after  the  oonduiion  of  the  Diet  of  Wtnms  CSharka  left 
Germany,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again  until  nine  years  later;  and 
long  before  then  the  attempt  of  the  central  government  to  control  the 
disniptive  forces  of  political  and  religious  separali.sm  liad  hopelessly 
broken  down.  A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  intervening  struggles 
of  tfaeiZddbrtr^fimAil  at  being  tiie  last  effiwrts  to  create  a  modem  German 
national  State  oo^stensive  with  the  medieval  Empire  a  State  wliieh 
would  have  included  not  only  the  present  German  Empire  but  Austria 
and  the  Netherlanrl'^.  and  which,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Bnltir 
to  those  of  the  Aclri  ilic  sea,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the 
Niemen  or  the  Vistula,  would  have  dominated  modem  Europe;  and  a 
good  deal  of  angry  criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  particulanst 
bodies  whidi  one  alter  another  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  brought  ito  work  to  nou^t  But  particularism  had  ao 
completely  permeated  Germany  that  the  very  efforts  at  unity  were 
themsclvra  tainted  with  particulanst  motives ;  and  one  reason  alike  for 
the  favour  with  which  Princes  like  Freclerick  of  Saxony  regarded  the 
Itekh.fr eg-'imenff  and  for  its  ultimate  failure,  was  that,  with  its  ostensible 
unifying  purpose,  the  government  oomUned  aims  whidi  served  the 
intereste  of  Frinoea  against  those  of  othor  dasses. 

The  great  Princes  of  the  Empire  present  a  double  aspect,  varying 
with  the  point  of  view  from  which  thev  are  rci^arded.  To  Charles  thev 
were  collectively  an  oligarchy  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  monarch- 
ical principle  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  but  individually 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  tiieir  own  dominions  they  represented  a 
monarrbical  principle  obnilar  to  that  which  gave  unitj  and  strength  to 
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Fmncc,  t  o  l^,ngland,  and  to  Spain,  a  territorial  principle  more  youthful 
and  more  \ngorous  than  the  effete  Kawrtum.  TTie  force  of  political 
gravitation  had  already  modified  profoundly  the  internal  oonrtitutioii  of 
the  Empire ;  States  like  Seaconj,  BraadealRirg,  and  Bttfaiu  had  acquired 
eoDsiatency  and  weight,  and  began  to  exercise  an  attraction  over 
the  numberlesB  nucules  of  the  Empite  which  the  more  distant  and 
nebulous  luminary  of  the  Knlsrrinm  cotild  not  conntcrnct.  The  petty 
knight,  the  cities  and  towns,  found  it  ever  more  ditficult  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  neighbouring  Princes;  and  princely  influence 
over  mimicipal  elections  and  omtrol  ovor  municipal  finance  went  on 
increasing  throughoat  the  rizteenth  eentiny,  tin  towards  its  end  the 
former  antonomy  of  all  but  a  select  number  of  cities  had  wdl-n^fh 
disappeared.  It  was  not  from  the  Emperor  but  from  the  I^inoes  tlmt 
knights  and  burr^e«!ses  feared  attacks  on  their  liberties,  and  their  danger 
threw  them  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Jtcichsref^hnrnt,  a  body 
by  means  of  which  the  Princes  sought  to  exercise  in  their  own  interests 
the  national  power.  They  oonid  also  appeal  to  the  higher  motive  of 
imperial  unity;  the  strength  of  indi^tnd  Rrinoes  meant  the  weakness 
of  the  Emperar,  and  unity  in  paria  might  seem  to  be  iktal  to  the  unity 
of  the  whole. 

The;  Diet  of  \^^orms  had  in  fact  been  a  struggle  between  Emperor 
and  Princes,  in  which  neither  had  paid  much  regard  to  inferior  classes, 
and  the  spoils  were  divided  exclusively  between  tlie  two  combatants. 
The  knightly  order  was  denied  all  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire ;  they  could  expect  no  more  consideration  than  before  in  their 
cndiew  disputes  over  territory  with  their  more  powerful  ndghbours, 
and  the  Reichskammergericht  with  its  Roman  law  they  r^ardtti  as  an 
insufferable  infringement  of  their  own  feudal  franchises.  The  cities 
were  not  less  discontented.  Thev  had  been  n  f  iist  d  euiy  representation 
in  the  Rekhsregmteni,  subsidies  had  been  voted  without  their  concurrence, 
and  they  anticipated  with  reason 'fiedi  taxation  wliidi  would  fall  mainly 
on  their  shotdders. 

The  new  government  was  established  at  NUmberg  in  November, 
im,  and  in  the  following  Fehiuary  it  met  the  Diet  The  first  businew 
was  to  raise  forces  to  serve  ajrainst  the  Turks  before  whose  pdvance 
Belgrade  had  just  fallen;  and  with  Charles'  consent  a  poit'  Dn  of  the 
supplies  voted  for  the  Emperor's  abandoned  journey  to  Home  was 
applied  to  this  purpose.  Greater  difficulty  was  e^ierienced  in  finding 
means  to  defray  the  expensm  of  the  imperial  coundl  and  court  cf 
justice.  It  was  proposed  to  revert  to  the  Common  Penny,  to  tax  the 
Jews,  and  to  apply  tiie  animtas  nf  the  German  CSiurdi,  wlddi  supported 
the  Roman  Curia,  to  the  purposes  of  the  national  government.  But  all 
these  suggestions  were  rejected  in  favour  of  a  scheme  which  ofR  red  the 
threefold  advantage  of  promoting  German  unity,  of  relieving  German 
capitalists  of  some  of  their  mperiluous  wealtii,  and  of  sparing  the 
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pockets  of  tliose  who  voted  t}\e  tax.  All  cIrsscs  had  soon  perceWed 
that  there  could  be  do  peace  and  no  lusticc  unless  soTncbtxh'  pfiitl  for  its 
mamleiuince  and  admmistr&tioa,  and  with  one  voice  they  began  to 
cuun  thMnidvw  fttm  tlw  bononr  of  providing  tho  finds.  It  ma 
neceamy,  however,  to  adect  a  victioiy  and  the  cbdoe  of  the  mcrauitOe 
interest  was  received  with  aodamation  by  every  other  class  in  Qmarnxj* 

The  commercial  revolution  which  marked  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  I 
and  hoginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  had  led,  as  such  revolutioM 
always  do,  to  the  l  apid  and  disprojjortioimte  £u:cumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  few  who  knew  how  to  exploit  it ;  and  the  conset|^ueat 
growtii  of  hmnj  and  inoeaae  of  the  power  of  merca&tile  magnalee  wcr 
a  coDetant  fheme  of  daranciatioii  in  the  mouths  of  lev  Ibrtonate  meD. 
The  canonist  doctrine  of  usury,  based  on  the  Scripting  prohibition,  stiU 
held  sway  in  all  but  commercial  circles,  and  the  forestalling  and  rcgrating,  ; 
against  which  the  English  statute-book  is  so  eloquent,  excited  no  leas 
odium  in  Germany.    Thcoloj^ians  united  with  lawyers  in  dcnoiincing  | 
the  Fuggerei  of  the  great  trading  companies;  Luther  and  Zwuigii, 
Hutten  and  E^DSsmus  were  of  one  mind  on  the  question.   Bresnins  | 
described  the  merchants  as  the  heaast  of  aU  mankind,  and  it  was  paxtlj  | 
due  to  this  feeling  that  the  lawless  robbery  of  trsdecs  at  tiie  hands 
of  roving  knights  went  on  openly  without  an  attempt  to  check  it; 
the  humanist,  Heinrich  Bebel,  even  declared  that  the  victims  owed  their 
aijjtors  H  dobt  of  gT-atitude  because  the  seizure  of  their  ill-gotten  goods 
smootlied  their  path  to  heaven. 

Hiis  moral  antipathy  to  the  evil  eftets  of  weelth,  as  ediibited  in 
other  people^  was  reinforoed  by  the  prevalent  idea  that  money  and 
riches  were  synonymous  terms,  and  that  the  Grefman  nation  was  being 
steadilv  impoverished  by  the  export  of  prccious  metals  to  pay  for  the 
imports  it  received  from  other  counbies,  and  especially  English  cloth 
and  Portuguese  spices.  It  was  felt  that  some  check  must  be  put  upon 
the  process,  and  a  national  tax  on  ijfiiports  and  exports  would,  it  was 
thought,  cuie  this  evil,  satisfy  at  onoe  the  motel  indignatton  of  people 
and  Frinoes  against  caidtalists  and  their  selfish  desire  fbr  fiscal  immunity, 
and  provide  a  stable  financial  basb  for  the  national  executive  and  judicial 
system,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  against  foreign  foes,  and  for  the 
niaintenaTire  of  peace  witliin  its  hordcrs.  The  measure  as  passed  by  the 
Diet  of  Nanibt  ig  in  1522  exempted  ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  imposed 
a  duty  of  iuur  per  cent,  on  all  other  merchandise,  to  be  paid  on  exports 
as  well  as  on  imports.  Custom-houses  were  to  be  erected  along  the  whole 
frontier  of  the  Empire,  which  was  defined  for  the  purpoee.  Switaeriand 
refused  its  consent  and  was  excluded,  and  so  were  Bohemia  and  Prussia, 
the  latter  as  beinn;  a  fief  of  Poland,  but  the  Netherlands  were  reckoned  as 
an  intec^ral  part  of  the  Empire;  and,  had  the  project  been  c;irried  out, 
it  would  have  provided  not  only  the  revenues  which  were  its  immediate 
object,  but  an  invaluable  lever  for  the  unification  of  Germany. 
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Not  content,  however,  with  this  victory  over  the  moneyed  classes 
obtained  through  the  co-oper&tiun  uf  their  own  particular  iuteresU  with 
ft  nft^^rnfil  Mntimeiity  nor  with  Ilia  ftirOier  prohibitiiu  of  all  tnidtiig 
oonpanies  powewing  a  capital  of  nune  than  Mty-  thauBand  crowna,  the 
Princes  proceeded  at  the  Diet  held  at  Niimberg  in  November,  1522, 
to  strike  at  the  imperial  cities  which  had  hithcr+o  refrained  from 
maicing  common  cause  with  the  capitalists.  In  language  whu  h  reminds 
English  I  t  .uU  rs  of  James  I,  they  affirmed  that  the  pai  ticipation  of  the 
cities  in  the  aiiairs  of  the  Empire  was  uot  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
grnea  and  a  priTilege  which  might  he  withdrawn  at  pleaiuie;  whoi 
the  Eketon  and  Prinoea  had  agreed  on  a  measuia,  the  dtiet,  they 
oaid,  bad  nothing  to  do  but  consent^  and  they  were  now  required  to  levy 
a  contribution  toward*  the  Tuikiih  war  whidi  had  been  voted  without 
their  concurrence. 

The  golden  a^e^e  of  the  towns  had  passed  away  in  Germany  as  well  as 
In  Italy,  their  brilliant  part  iu  history  liad  been  played  out,  and  they 
woe  already  yieldii^  place  to  greater  politacal  o^ganiaationa ;  but  they 
wm  not  yet  prepared  to  annoider  to  the  Fiinees  without  a  •trqggle. 
At  a  congress  of  cities  held  at  Speier  in  Maidi^  IflSS^  it  was  reaolved  to 
appeal  from  the  RekhsregimerU  to  the  Emperor,  and  an  emhaaiy  was  sent 
to  lay  their  case  before  Clmrles  at  Valladolid  in  August.  At  first  the 
imperial  Court  took  up  an  attitude  of  real  or  feigned  hostility  to  their 
demands,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this  revolt 
against  the  national  government  had  been  encouraged  by  Charles.  Yet 
the  partkulaiist  interest  €)f  the  dtiea  appealed  to  the  particiilarist  intoMt 
of  the  Emperor  with  a  force  which  he  oould  not  resist  The  oppoation 
had  been  engineered  by  the  Fuggers ;  and  Charles^  dironic  insolvracy 
rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  arguments  w  hich  they  could 
best  apply;  Jacob  Fugger  had  even  boasted  that  to  him  and  his  house 
Charles  owed  his  dection  as  Emperor.  So  now  the  deputies  undertook 
tiiat  Charles  should  not  lose  financially  by  granting  their  request,  and 
Hiejr  alao  promised  ]Us  conndUors  a  grateftd  return  for  their  trouUe. 
Other  grounds  woe  alleged ;  it  was  hinted  that  the  IMnoes  would  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  in  a  way  that  boded  no  good  to  the  imperial 
power  in  Germany ;  there  was  a  scheme  in  hand  for  the  appointment  of 
a  King  of  the  lionians  who  with  a(h(]imte  financial  support  might 
reduce  the  Emperor  to  a  cipher;  moreover  the  Rdchsreginiaii  which 
required  this  revenue  was  itself  superfluous ;  if  Charles  would  select  a 
tnistworthy  Kegent  and  maintain  the  Kammergericht,  that  would  meet 
aU  the  ezigencieB  of  the  case,  and  his  own  podtion  in  the  Empire  would 
be  materially  strengthened.  Finally,  to  remove  Charies*  suspidons  <tf 
the  cities  ba«?ed  on  their  alleged  countenance  of  T.utheninism,  they 
made  the  somewhat  confident  assertion  that  not  a  syllable  of  Luther's 
woriui  had  been  printed  in  their  jurisdiction  for  years,  and  that  it 
waa  not  with  Ihem  that  Luthsr  uid  his  followen  found  protection. 
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Batisfied  with  these  assurances  Chnrle;?  intimated  that  he  would  take  ♦^^he 
government  into  his  own  haiids,  appomt  a  Regent  and  a  fresh  KarnrjuT' 
gcrichif  forbid  the  imposition  of  the  obnoxious  tax,  and  prohibit  the 
Regiment  from  dealing  with  monopolkBwitiboiit  again  adEing  his  oonieDi 
The  first  great  Wow  at  the  national  government  had  been  struck  by  the 
Emperor  at  the  instigation  of  the  German  cities ;  another  was  at  the 
moment  being  struck  bj  the  German  nobility  and  a  aeetion  of  tiit 
German  Princes. 

Of  all  the  disi^rrlerly  elements  in^tlie  German  Empire  the  most 
daii^jtu^ua  „SKaa_lhe.  jLiiiinr^chqj'i^.  class  whose  characteristics  are  not 
adequately  denoted  by  the  nearest  English  equivalent,  "knights.* 
Their  bearing  towards  the  government  and  towards  the  other  Ertatei 
of  the  realm  lecalls  that  of  the  English  baronage  nnder  Stephen  and 
Henry  IT,  and  another  parallel  to  their  position  may  be  found  in  the 
Polish  nobl^  or  "gentlemen"  whose  success  in  rediirinfr  the  other 
elective  monarchy  in  Europe  to  anarchy  would  j)r()!jH})l\  have  been 
repeated  by  the  German  Ritterachqft  but  for  the  restraining  force  of 
the  teititorial  Princes.  like  the  En^ish  batons  and  the  Misli  nolitai 
they  recognised  no  superior  but  their  monarch,  enjoyed  no  occupation 
so  mncli  as  private  war,  and  resisted  eveiy  attempt  to  establish  orderly 
government.  They  had  special  grievances  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  the  development  of  commerce'  v^ss  nccompanicd  by 
a  corresponding  agricultural  depression;  and  wliile  wealth  in  the  towns 
increased  and  prices  rose,  the  return  from  rents  and  services  remained 
stationaty  mdess  they  were  exploited  on  oommevcial  principles.  Li 
Ranee  and  in  England  under  strong  monardiies  tiie  hnds  of  the  land 
saved  their  financial  position  by  sheep-farming,  enc!o';iires,  and  other 
businesslike  ptirsitits,  but  in  Germany  pride,  or  inarlaptability,  or  special 
f'Lci liti(>.s  tor  private  war  kept  the  kr)Tc;ht'^  tVom  re.sort iug  to  such  ex- 
pedients, ajid  their  main  support  was  wholesale  brigandage.  They  took 
to  robbery  as  to  a  trade  and  considered  it  ratha*  an  honour  to  be 
likened  to  wolves.  like  wolves,  however,  they  were  generally  liungiy ; 
the  organisation  of  territorial  States  and  the  better  preservatiott  of  peacs 
had,  moreover,  rendered  their  trade  at  once  more  da^erous  and  onpfofit- 
able;  and  in  1522  there  were  Icnii^ht^  who  lived  in  peasants'  cottages^ and 
possessed  income  of  no  more  than  tour  teen  crowns  a  M  ar. 

To  their  poverty  fresh  burdens  were  added  by  the  reforms  of  the 
national  government;  the  prohibition  of  private  war,  the  supersession 
of  thdr  andent  feudal  customs  by  the  newly-teoeived  Boman  law,  the 
constant  pressure  of  tlieir  powerful  neighbours  the  Princes,  drove  liiem 
into  a  position  of  chronic  discontent ;  and  in  the  summer  of  15^  tlie 
knights  of  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine  provinces  assembled  at  Landau 
and  re.>ol\  L(i  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Retchnkammergcrichi  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  dominated  by  the  influence  of  their  natural  foe&. 
Hie  ninoea.  llkey  fimnd  a  leader  in  tiie  notorious  ficsni  von  Siddngen, 
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who  has  been  regarded  both  as  the  champion  of  the  poorer  classes  and 
as  a  Gospel  pioneer,  tabably  hit  motivei  were  midnly  penonal  and 
he  adopted  tlie  CMue  of  his  fdlow-knighti  only  liecMiee  tiiat  rSlg  suitod 

his  private  purposes.  Clmles  V  had  taken  him  into  his  serfioe  and 
eB^k>yed  him  in  tho  war  with  FrGmce,  but  Sickingen's  success  and 
rewards  had  not  been  commensurate  with  his  hopes,  and  he  sought  other 
means  to  satisfy  the  extravagant  ambition  of  becoming  £lector  of  Trier 
or  even  a  King. 

A  decent  cloak  for  his  private  ends  and  for  the  class  interests  of  the 
knightTwas  found  in  the  religious  situation.  Sickingen  was  apparentiy  > 
genuine  Lutheran;  Buoer lived  in  his  castle,  the  Ebemburg,  Oecolampadios 
preached  to  his  followers,  and  four  hundred  knights  bad  uidertaken 
Luther's  defence  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  Reformer  wa«?  grateful 
and  addressed  Sickingen  as  his  especial  lord  and  patron.  He  looked  to 
the  Ritter  as  a  sword  of  the  Grospel,  and  openly  incited  them  to  rise 
and  spoil  the  unregenerate  priests  and  prelates;  while  Hutten,  whose* 
sympathiea  were  naturally  on  the  knightly  side,  urged  Siddngen  to 
emtdate  Ziska,  and  endeaTomed  to  enlist  the  towns  in  the  service  of 
the  oppoeition  to  thdr  common  foe,  the  territorial  Princes.  Some  of 
these  Princes  were,  however,  already  half  Lutherans;  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  wtvs  Lutiicr"'s  great  patron,  the  Elector  Palatine  was  full  of 
doubts,  and  in  any  case  was  no  friend  to  the  Uishops,  and  prudence 
forbade  open  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers.  An  ingenious  method 
of  airoiding  it,  and  of  combining  secular  and  religious  interests  under 
Sickinffl  iTs  briruu  r,  was  found  i"  the  proposal  to  limit  the  attack  to  the 
ecclesiastical  Princes  whose  worldly  goods  were  an  oltence  to  .Lutheran 
divipes,  whof^e  jiirisdictfon  was  a  perpetuar grievance  to  the  cities,  and 
whose  territorial  powers  infringed  knightly  liberties. 

And  so,  when  in  August,  1522,  Sickingen  revived  his  feud  with  tlie  j^it 
Archbishop-Elector  of  Trier  and  entered  his  territory  at  the  head  of 
an  anny  whidi  he  had  levied  nominally  for  the  Emperorli  servbe,  he  had 
some  hopes  of  success.  The  government  pat  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire^  but  Sickingen  laughed  at  threats  and  proceeded  to  cany  on  the 
controversy  with  fire  and  sword.  Unfortunately  these  arguments  were 
double-edged,  and  Trier  to  which  he  laid  siege  offered  an  une?cpected 
resistance.  The  Archbishop  himself  evinced  a  martial  valour  at  least 
equal  to  his  spiritual  zeal,  and  the  knightly  emissaries  met  with  no 
Rsponae  to  thdr  appeals  ftvm  the  people  of  the  city ;  the  traden  had 
sofeed  too  ihudi  from  the  wolves  outside  to  wish  to  see  them,  even 
though  they  came  in  dieepls  clothing,  encamped  within  their  walls.  The 
allies  whom  Sickingen  expected  from  Franconia  were  intercepted,  and  on 
September  14  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retreat  to  his 
stronghold  at  LandstuhL  Here  he  thought  himself  secure  against  any 
attack ;  but  fail  daborate  IbrlUlcatiQna  were  not  proof  against  the  new 
and  powexfol  artillery  wfaidi  the  Princes  brought  into  the  field.  In 
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April,  152i3,  his  walls  crumbled  before  it,  he  was  iiimseif  mortally 
wDundad  by  a  splinter  of  atone,  and  died  aoon  after  hie  Mnfender,  He 
*  ^  H  •  V         waa  the  last  of  the  German  iSiMsr,  and  tlie  cannon  wbidi  iMkttered  lus 
^ ,  (  M  iM  ^4M.        eeade  were  sjrmbolieal  of  the  fofoee  irtiich  proved  latal  to  tiie  inde- 
pendence of  his  class. 

ITiis  victory  over  one  of  tin-  most  formidable  disruptive  forcps 
in  the  Empire  might  have  been  expected  to  strengthen  the  natiuoal 
government,  Init  it  mi  won  In  epite  ol^  and  not  liy,  the  Beiehsre^meni, 
Hiat  body  bad  been  unable  to  keep  the  peace  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Niimberg  where  it  sat,  and  whither  its  members  came  in 
disguise  to  avoid  molestation  at  the  hands  of  knightly  robbers.  Still 
less  could  it  cnpe  with  a  force  like  that  at  Sickingens  disposal,  and  the 
rebellion  had  been  put  down  by  three  Princes,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Archbishop  of  Trier,  and  the  young  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  had 
acted  on  their  own  responsibility  and  in  oonjunction  with  the  Swabian 
League,  an  oi|^anisation  embodying  within  itself  prelates,  Princes,  lesser 
nobility,  and  towns,  but  working  in  its  external  relations  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  particularist  interests  of  the  House  of  Austria.  This 
alliance  had  earlv  in  the  couree  of  the  revolt  tekeii  niaiters  into  its  own 
hands  and  treated  the  government  wilk  as  much  contempt  as  bickmgen 
had  done  himaelf.  Aa  a  natotal  result  the  BMtr^^kneni  hegm  to 
indine  to  the  knightly  side,  and  IVederick  of  Saxony  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  rebels.  Neither  event  had  any  effect  upon  the 
result  of  the  struggle.  After  the  fall  of  Landstuhl  the  three  Princes 
and  the  Swabian  League  proceeded  to  crush  the  Francoui  m  kini;hts. 
Hus  was  done  with  little  difficulty,  their  power  was  broken  for  ever,  and 
Ulfidk  von  Huttcn  fled  to  Switsecland,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards 
in  the  midst  of  a  couUwcrsy  with  his  fonner  friend  Enumus.  The 
\ictors  then  punished  the  oflendeit  and  divick-d  their  spoils  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  wishes  or  commands  of  the  government ;  and  the 
main  result  of  the  episode  was  to  exhibit  in  startling  contrast  the 
impotence  of  the  Reichsr^menl  and  the  vigour  of  the  territorial  power 
of  individual  Princes. 

The  Jti^tnimf  was  Tisibly  tottering  to  its  foU,  and  in  January, 
ISU,  it  met  the  Diet  for  the  last  tune  at  Numbexg.  Rederick  of 
Saxony  came  prepared  with  a  sheaf  of  reforms,  but  it  was  a  question  of 
ending  «nd  not  of  mending,  and  with  that  determination  in  their  minds 
the  various  m  t  t  ions  of  the  opposition  ^.ithered  in  force.  The  deputies 
of  tlie  towub  hud  returned  from  ibpuia  bringing  the  Emperor^s  veto  ua 
the  one  pncfcicaUe  means  of  financing  the  admkilstration.  Ghailes* 
chancellor,  fVanz  Hannart,  followed  to  Ian  the  discontent  The  weilth 
of  Germany  was  ranged  against  the  government  which  had  endeavoured 
to  abolish  monopolies,  to  tax  trade,  aiul  to  restrict  the  operations  of 
capital.  Duke  GeorL'c  of  Saxony  had  already  declined  to  support  an 
authority  wliich  liod  shown  itt>eli  so  powerless  to  enforce  respect  for  its 
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decrees,  and  the  three  Princes  of  the  Palatinate,  of  Trier,  and  of  Hesse 
had  withdrawn  tiieir  representatives  from  the  Reirhsn  i^nmnd.  The 
Swabian  League  was  encouraged  to  resist  encroachments  ou  ib>  autonomy, 
and  tin  two  main  8upp<Mrt8  of  tiie  adminkbation,  ihe  Electors  of  Mdni 
and  ^mij,^iwpe^cgng^«i^^^^^  Wh«i  ^^^^'^^^^P^^ 

dnODnce  the  govemmentt  and  »  practical  vote  of  censure  was  carried  by 
<^hr  n  fusa!  of  the  Die  t  to  consider  ai^y  tcheme  fpT  niifflrg  "levaiBe "until 
t|^e  administr.'it i(m  was  cliaii^ttl. 

So  e^dtiii  tK.^  I»j4t.  ath  U,  oiiiiiU^a.  n»tinnn\  g»vPi7tnf?Ht  ^Q**  /s 

madieval  Grerman  Empire^  The  Rekhgregimeni  waa  indeed  oontinued, 
hat  It  waa  removed  to  Enlingen,  where  It  sat  nndcr  the  shadow  of 

Austrian  domination,  and  was  shOTO  of  the  little  independent  )rity 
it  had  wielded  before.  Germany  was  submerged  under  a  flood  of  con- 
stitutional chaos  and  personal  rivalry.  Ferdinand  was  plotting*  ac^ainst 
the  Elector  of  Saxony;  many  Princes  were  alienated  from  Charles  by  his 
failure  to  pay  their  pensions ;  and  Francis  I  was  seeking  to  fish  in  tiie 
troubled  waters.  The  experiment  of  the  Reich^regimeni  had,  in  foot, 
ben  Ibndoomed  to  iailnre  firom  the  fixst;  the  government  eontained 
-within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  diflniption  becanse  its  aims  had  not 
been  single  or  disinterested.  It  was  an  attempt  at  national  unity 
dominated  by  particularist  interests.  The  opposition  of  the  towns  and 
of  the  knights  had  not  been  evoked  because  the  government  sought 
national  unity  but  because  it  administered  the  national  autliority  in  the 
interests  of  territorial  Princes;  the  single  dty  of  Numbcrg  had  for 
initanoe  been  taxed  higher  fhan  any  one  of  the  Electon.  Nor  would 
natiimfll  vmiy  have  been  leciiied  if  the  oligarchy  of  Princes  had  per* 
petoated  its  control  of  the  government,  for  the  individual  members 
would  soon  have  qtiarrel1p<:!  amonf^  themselves.  Their  dissensions  were, 
indeed,  patent  even  when  their  collective  authority  was  threatened  by 
common  enemies.  Each,  wrote  Hannart  to  his  master,  wanted  to  have 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire  regulated  aoooiding  to  his  individual  taste; 
tibef  all  demanded  «  national  government  and  a  national  ayatem  of 
judicature,  bat  no  one  would  tolerate  the  interfeienoa  of  these  institu- 
tions in  his  own  household  and  jarisdiction;  ereiTone  in  abort  wished 
to  be  master  himself. 

In  such  circumstances  Charles  was  perhaps  justified  in  preferring, 
like  the  rest,  the  extension  of  his  own  territorial  power  to  every 
other  object.  He  may  have  perceived  the  impossibility  of  founding 
national  unity  on  a  discredited  imperial  system.  Vmty  did  not  oome 
through  any  of  the  methods  soggested  by  the  reforming  Diets ;  it  only 
eame  when  tiie  imperial  decay,  wbicb  they  tried  to  check,  had  run  its 
full  conrse  and  the  Emperor's  supremacy  liad  succumbed  to  the  principle 
of  territorial  monarchy.  To  the  extension  of  that  principle  by  methods 
of  blood  and  iron  Grennany  owes  her  modem  unity  as  England,  France, 

CO.  V. 
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and  Spain  owed  their  unity  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  most 
potent  pdliiical  principle  Hiai  fermenting  in  Europe;  dettroying  the 
old,  it  kd  to  the  oonstnielaon  of  the  neir. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  at  political  reform  involved  the  ruin  of 
alL-hopes  of  a  reiigioua  settlement  which  shouid  be  either  peaceiui  or 
national^  for  the  ooly  instninicnt  by  which  juch  an  object  could 
have  been  achieved  was  broken  in  pieces.  Each  pohtical  orj^aaism 
within  the  Empire  was  left  to  work  oat  its  own  mlvntiom  at  itt  oim 
option  without  the  ttimuloa  or  control  of  a  central  government;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  course  of  the  Refonnation  in  Gennany  and 
its  development  in  England  affoixls  some  facilities  for  comparing  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  strong  national  monarchy. 
In  Germany  at  all  events  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  whole 
movement  was  due  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  absolute  King.  To 
whatever  extent  it  may  have  hod  its  loots  in  the  baser  passions  of 
mankind,  it  was  at  least  a  popular  manifestation.  It  came  firom 
below,  and  not  from  above.  CbezleB  V  was  hostile  from  conviction  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  his  personal  position ;  the  ecclesiastical  Princes 
were  hostile  from  interest  if  not  from  conviction ;  of  the  temporal 
Princes  only  one  could  be  described  as  friendly,  and  even  Frederick  of 
Saxony  was  not  yet  a  Lutheran.  He  was  still  treasuring  a  collection  of 
relics  and  he  hod  spoken  severely  of  Luther's  BiAj^omtk  CaptivUjf, 
His  attitude  towards  all  rdigious  movement^  however  extravagant^  was 
rather  that  of  Gamaliel,  on  whose  advice  to  the  Sanhedrim  he  seems 
to  have  modelled  his  action ;  if  they  were  of  men  they  would  come 
to  nought  of  themselves,  and  rather  than  1^  found  fighting  against 
God  he  would  take  his  stafi'  in  his  hand  and  <^uit  his  dominions  for 
ever.  , 

TWdi  y]|ft|»vi»r  Animosity  the  authorities  may  haveentertained  against 
tliA  mtmnent  was  neutralised  by  their  impotence.  The  Edict  of  Worms 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  condemnations 
or  in  the  severity  of  its  penalties,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  portien^ 
lurly  gratified  by  the  subjection  of  the  press  to  rigid  censorship  and  by 
the  rel^ation  of  its  exercise  to  the  Church.  But,  while  the  Edict  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  national  Diet,  its  execution  depended  entirely 
upon  local  antherities  who  were  reluetant  to  enforce  it  in  &ce  of  ths 
almost  universal  disapproval.  Tlie  Primate  himself,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  for  fear  of  riots  refused  his  deigy  licence  even  to  preach  against 
tlie  outlawed  monk ;  and  at  Constance,  for  instance,  not  only  was  the 
pubHcation  of  the  Edict  refused,  but  the  imperial  commissioners  who 
ceune  to  secure  its  execution  were  driven  out  of  the  city  with  threats. 
Both  the  Edict  of  Charles  and  the  Bull  of  Leo  remamed  deed  letten  m 
Germany  outside  the  private  domains  of  the  House  of  Hofasbnig;  and 
the  chief  efiect  of  the  campaign  of  the  allied  Pope^  Emperor,  end  Eing 
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of  England  against  Luther  was  a  bonfire  of  the  heretic^s  works  in 
Tiwwkin  and  anothor  at  Gbmt. 

The  wmwmihip  of  the  prat  mm  never  more  ludicrously  ineffectiTe  to 
•lop  a  revolution.  Jn  epite  of  it  the  number  of  books  iined  from 

German  printing-presses  in  1523  was  more  than  twelve  times  as  great  as 
the  niunber  issued  ten  years  bcforCj  and  tfae^e  four-fiftha  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
pHnters  could  Be~induced  to  publish  works  in  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Cbmcfa,  and  lliqr  had  often  to  be  lepaid  for  the  Iosb  in  which  the 
limited  diculation  of  sudi  books  involved  them.  On  the  other 
hand  Luther^  own  writings,  violent  satires  like  the  Kartthant  and 
Neukarsthans^  and  Hans  Sachs'  Wiitenbergische  Nacht'i gaily  enjoyed  an 
immense  popularity.  The  effervescence  of  the  national  mind  evoked  a 
literature  vigorous  but  rude  in  form  and  coarse  in  expression,  the 
conunon  burden  of  which  was  invective  against  the  Church,  and  especially 
the  mooaatie  ovden;  and  thia  indigenooi  literature  tttned  to  pamion 
tfao  mam  of  the  lower  middle  dames  which  tiw  alien  and  caoteric 
Ideak  of  the  Humanista  had  failed  to  touch.  The  pencil  waa  acazoely 
lam  effective  than  the  pen ;  Albrecht  Durer  and  Lucas  Cranach  were 
almost  as  zealous  champions  of  the  new  ideas  as  Luther  and  Hutten, 
and  probably  few  pictures  have  had  a  greater  popular  influence  than 
Diirer^s  portrayal  of  St  John  taking  precedence  of  St  Peter,  and  of 
St  Paul  aa  the  protector  of  the  GoapeL  An  English  nobleman 
travdling  in  Gennany  in  1588  waa  amaaed  by  tbe  number  of 
''abominable  pictorm*  ridiculing  the  ftiavBi  thoo^  he  aent  to  his  King 
some  similar  specimens  Mttirising  Mumer,  on  whom  Henry  had  bestowed 
a  hundred  pounds  for  his  attack  on  Luther  and  for  his  translation  of 
Henry's  own  book. 

The  motive  of  all  this  Hterature  was  as  yet  practical  rather  than 
dodiinaly  to  cndioate  the  abuam  of  the  ecdfafaatiral  organiaaftioD  father 
than  to  establish  any  fresh  dogmatic  system;  and  the  vevolntionaiy  ten- 
dendaa  were  atrooigeat  in  the  middle  classes,  which  dominated  the  town 
life  in  Germany.  Though  supported  by  the  knights  the  Reformation 
was  in  the  main  a  bourgeois  movement;  it  was  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  advent  of  the  middle  classes.  They  had  already  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  medieval  feudal  systciu,  cuid  tiicy  had  lung  bctoi. 
fretting  against  the  trainiiiels  which  the  Church  imposed  upon  their 
jpdividual  and  corporate  autonomy.  Clerical  immunitiea  from  munidpal 
|^j|||%,apaBOpal  jurisdiction  over  otlurwiae  free  towns  produnti  a 
never-ceasing  soiurce  of  irritation.  To  these  commercial  classes  Eberlin 
of  Giinzburgs  assertions  that  the  papal  Curia  cost  Germany  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  that  the  friars  extracted  another 
million,  were  iiTesistible  arguments  for  the  elimination  of  papal  control 
over  tba  German  Oiuidi  and  Ibr  the  diaaohAion  of  the  frian*  Ordm, 
Una  prodiapoeitifln  to  attack  the  Church  waa  ranCoteed  fay  the  lingeriqg 
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n  ntnnnts  of  the  Hussite  movement.  Some  members  of  that  sect  had 
s«jltled  on  the  borders  of  Silraia  and  Moravia  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy;  and  they  are  claimed  as  the  founders  of  the  later 
Bohemian  Brethren.  WirapbeUog  and  Pirkheimer  had  remarked  the 
feeradeioence  of  the  Hussite  hereoy ;  and  Wolfgang  Ca|nCo  dadasci  UmI 
in  his  youth  he  had  often  heard  his  elden  read  the  writings  of  the 
Bohemian  Reformers.  Luther's  words  were  not  entirely  novel  accCBtli 
but  the  echoes  of  haif-forgotUn)  sonnrls  n  prated  witli  a  novel  force. 

So  while  the  Princes  held  aloof  from  the  movement  it  progressed 
with  rapid  strides  in  the  cities.  At  Niimberg  under  the  eyes  of  the 
national  govenunent  the  dinrchee  of  St  Lawrence  and  St  SefaaU 
reeounded  willi  the  new  doctrinee,  and  Oiiander  under  the  protection 
of  the  dty  authorities  began  to  |noedytise  not  only  among  the  citizens 
but  among  the  numbers  of  public  ofRcials,  from  clerk?  to  Princes, 
wlu)  were  brought  to  Niimberg  by  the  business  of  the  I^mpire.  The 
Austrian  administration  of  Wiirttemberg  closed  its  churches  to  Llie 
Beformei^)  but  almost  all  the  small  impt^rial  cities  of  Swabia  favoured 
the  Refonnation.  Ebeiiin  of  Gllndiuig  was  tiie  most  popnlar  of  the 
Swabian  preacherB,  bat  Hall,  Ndrdlingen,  Bcutlingen,  BHUngen,  and 
Hdlbronn  listened  to  the  precepts  of  Brenz,  Billicanus,  Alber,  Styfel, 
and  Lachmann.  Strassbtu*g  and  the  southern  cities  of  the  Swabian 
circle  were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  example  of  their  S^vi^s  neigh- 
bours; and  in  1524,  the  year  in  which  Z^v^ngli  established  control  over 
Zmich,  Bucer  and  Cupito  ejected  a  similar  change  in  Strassburg,  which 
bad  already  ihown  iti  sympathiee  hy  committing  Mnmez^  worka  to  the 
flames,  by  protecting  Matthew  ZciU  from  the  Bidiop,  and  by  exerdsing 
the  censorship  over  the  press  hi  a  way  that  inflicted  no  harddup  on  tiie 
Reformers.  Elsewhere  in  Upper  Swabia  Zwingli^s  influence  was  strontj; 
his  friend  Schappeler,  who  was  to  plav  an  important  part  in  the 
Peasants'  Revolt,  preached  at  Memniingeu,  and  Hum rncl berg  in  Ravens- 
burg,  while  the  disposition  of  Constance  had  been  proved  in  15£1  by  its 
relusal  to  publish  the  Edict  of  Wonns.  In  Bavaria  and  Austria  the 
Refbrmen  were  naturally  less  socoessfal*  and  one  was  martyred  at 
Battenbeig.  But  Jacob  Strauss  and  Urbanus  Shegius  preached  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Inn,  Speratus  at  Salzburg  and  Vienna,  and  traces  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines  were  found  as  fir  south  ns  Tyrol. 

In  the  north  the  Reformers  were  not  iesi>  active.  Heinrich  Moller 
of  Zutphen,  an  Augustinian  from  the  Netherluudb,  prevailed  in  Bremen 
agsinst  its  Ardibi£op.  Hambofg  and  Liibeck,  Straiamid  and  Gmift> 
unild)  other  cities  of  tiw  Hanseatte  Leagne^  ftdlowed  its  example. 
Bogenliagen,  the  historian  of  Pomerania,  was  also  its  evangelist.  Konigs- 
berg  became  Lutheran  under  the  auspices  of  l^ishop  Polenz  of  Samland, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  tlie  new  doctrines  spread  to  the 
German  colonies  at  Danzig  and  Dorpat,  Riga  and  RevaL  Hermann 
Tast  labooied  in  Schle&wig,  Jurien  van  der  Dare  (Geoigius  Aportanus) 
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in  east  Iriersilaud;  aud  smaller  tuwns  in  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
lilnebui^  felt  the  impulae.  Blagdebuig  and  BmlMi  ««re  in  dose  eom- 
nunicaftiflii  with  Wittenbeig,  and  at  Bvedan  the  object  at  whidk  the 
reforming  dtici  were  aiming  was  first  achieved  when  the  City  Coundl 

rl aimed  control  over  religious  instruction  on  the  ground  that  it  built 
and  mainfnincd  ecclcsin^tica!  fdific^s.  In  mRny  vWivs  the  rcsiiH  of  the 
struggle  between  the  old  iaith  and  the  new  wj^us  indecisive;  at  Ulm,  for 
instanoe,  the  Council  determined  to  mamtaiu  a  religious  neutrality; 
elsewhere  the  Catholic  clergy  retained  control  of  the  churches,  wUle 
liotfaenn  divines  preached  to  laxge  andlenoee  in  the  iqien  eir. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  an  anti-^clesiostica]  move- 
ment should  have  been  led  by  ecclesiastics,  but  the  greatest  enemies  of  a 
class  or  order  generally  come  from  within  it ;  the  mo^t  successful  leaders 
of  democratic  revolutions  have  iisnjilly  been  ariistocrats,  and  the  over- 
tbrow  of  Churches  has  often  been  the  work  of  Churchmen.  So  promi- 
nent were  memhcn  of  I^ther^  own  Order  in  the  agitation  against 
xdigpons  Orders  that  the  whole  thing  was  fhougiht  at  fint  to  be  only  a 
squabble  between  Augustinians  and  Dominicans,  like  many  another 
which  had  already  broken  out  and  been  suppressed.  Tlie  movement 
had  been  hatched  in  an  Augustinian  monastery  at  Wittenberg,  and  the 
first  to  imitate  the  Wittenberg  monks  were  their  Augustinian  brethren 
at  JBrfurt.  In  1522  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  declared  monastic  vows  to 
be  no  longer  binding,  and  a  few  months  later  its  -vicar  abandoned  his 
digntlj  a^  took  a  irife.  The  Augustinians  of  Kislehen,  Magdebmg, 
Gotha,  and  Nilmbexg  soon  followed  the  example  of  those  of  Wittenbe^ 
and  Erfurt,  and  leff  their  cloisters  to  become  evani^cHral  preachers  or  to 
adopt  some  secular  tirade.  Two  members  (jf  the  Onlci  were  the  pioneers 
of  Lutheran  ism  in  the  Netherlands,  aud  two  others  were  there  its 
protomarbyra. 

Thib  Qenman  Aogustiiwais  in  fact  adopted  LutfaerV  cause  as  a  body ; 
no  other  Order  followed  their  example,  but  that  of  St  J^tends  produced 
at  least  as  many  leaden  of  Reform.   From  Franciscan  doisters  came 

Myconius,  the  Keformer  of  Weimar,  who  in  after  years  travplled  to  ^- 
Enjjland  in  the  vain  hope  of  strengthening  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
L.uUieran  faith ;  John  Eberlin  of  Giinzburg,  and  Henry  of  Kettenbach, 
who  worked  tc^ether  at  Ulm;  Stephen  Kempen,  Uie  evangelist  of 
Harobuig;  John  Breismann,  the  refonner  of  Kottbus ;  Gabrid  Zwilling, 
tbe  agitator  of  Wittenbeig;  and  Conrad  Pellican,  who  trandated  the 
Talmud  into  Latin  and  impressed  with  his  learning  the  BngUsh  Re- 
formers, Whitgift  and  Jewel,  Brndford  and  Latimer.  From  among  the 
Domini<-ans  there  arose  Mai'tin  iiucer,  a  notable  name  in  the  history  of 
the  German,  the  Swiss,  and  the  English  Refoi-matiuas ;  the  Brigettines 
produced  Oecolampadius,  whose  name,  like  Bucer's,  was  familiar  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Eoglidi  Channd.  Otto  Brun&ls  was  a  Carthusian, 
and  Ambrose  BlaureraBenedictine.  The  GarmeUte  house  at  Augsbuig 
a.  M.  a.  n.  ca.  v.  11 
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was  a  l  uLheran  seminary,  and  Bugenhagcai,  the  Apostle  of  noiMicru 
Germany y  had  been  Rector  of  the  Fremoustratensian  school  at  Treptow. 

Erom  iSbm  ranks  d  the  wenkr  priwthood  there  came  few  BdSonnesi 
of  cmineiio^  a  cimimiitimce  whidi  thoin  that  eren  in  llieir  wont  di^ 
the  monattie  Orders  attracted  most  of  the  promising  youth.  Geoige  ton 
Polenz  was  the  only  Bishop  who  openlv  espoused  the  Lutheran  cause  in 
its  early  years,  though  the  Bishops  of  Basel  and  Breslau,  Bamberg  and 
Merseburg  Ns  t  re  more  or  less  friendly.  The  halting  attitude  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  wa^  due  pai  tiy  to  fear  and  partly  to  the  design  he 
cherished  of  ibnowing  the  eiample  of  Aibnefat  of  Bkandenhmg  and 
converting  hie  derioal  principality  into  a  aeeolar  fief. 

But  the  movement,  althou^  led  by  C!hurchmea,  was  not  the  work 
of  the  Church  or  of  any  other  organisation.  It  was  a.  well-ni  jh_univereal 
spontaneous  ebullition  of  lay  and  clerical  discontent  with  tlie  sociai, 
political,  and  moral  condition  of  the  established  Catholic  Church. 
There  was  no  one  to  organise  and  guide  this  volume^f  passion,  im 
Luther,  although  the  mightieet  voioe  that  ever  spoke  the  Gennaa 
iangoagi^  was  vo9  ti  praeierea  nihU.  He  had  none  of  the  piaetieal 
genius  which  characterised  CalTin  or  Loyola ;  and  the  lack  of  statesman- 
like liirec-tion  caused  the  Reforming  impulse  to  break  in  vain  against 
many  of  t  he  Catholic  strongholds  in  Germartv.  Where  it  succeeded,  it 
owed  its  success  mainly  to  the  fact  that  its  control  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
a  middle-class  laity  which  had  already  leaiut  to  administer  such  oompre- 
hendve  affiun  an  those  of  the  Hanwatic  League,  lliie  participatioD  ef 
the  laity  made  the  towni  the  bulwaric  of  the  Gennan  Refenned  fidth, 
and  the  value  of  their  co-operation  was  theologically  expressed  by  the 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  man  against  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Church.  Indeed  not  only  were  all  men  priests,  but 
women  as  well — so  declared  Matthew  Zell,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
eiiective  aid  which  women  occasionally  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Reform. 

Ihat  mm  had  nutQ  im  been  identified  with  the  attempt  to 
remedy  those  national  grievaneea  against  woildly  priesta,  high-handed 
prelates,  and  a  corrupt  Italian  Papacy,  which  had  been  varioudj  ei- 
pressed  in  the  list  of  gravamina  drawn  up  by  the  Diet  of  Worms  and  in 
the  furious  diatribes  of  popular  literature.  But  gratlually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  this  campaign  assumed  a  theolofHcal  aspect  •,  Luther  and 
his  colleagues  began  to  seek  a  speculative  basis  for  their  practical 
propagandi^  and  to  trace  the  evil  customs  of  the  time  to  a  pollnted 
docti^al  souiee.  Religion  in  that  theological  age  consisted  hugely  fai 
bdief  and  very  slightly  in  conduct,  and  the  conversion  of  a  movement  for 
practical  reform  into  a  war  of  creeds  was  inevitable.  But  it  hindered 
the  practical  Reformation  and  helped  to  destroy  the  national  unitv  of 
Germany.  There  was  scarcplv  a  conservative  who  did  not  see  and  admit 
the  need  for  a  purification  of  the  Church ;  Mumer  and  Eck  and,  most 
notably,  Erasmus  lelt  it  as  much  aa  Luth«,  Mdandrthon,  and  Huttan ; 
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and  Duke  Geozge  of  Saxony  and  Charles  V  as  much  as  the  Elector 
RcdcfidE.  Bnfc  tiisfo  was  %  vMt  ddferaoe  hetween  such  ft  TCCQigiiitifin 
and  tiie  admoidedgeDient  of  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  unfiee  wiO, 
Ijeiwecn  the  admission  that  the  theory  of  good  works  had  been  grossly 
abused  and  the  assertion  that  all  good  works  were  vain.  The  division 
thus  initiated  was  deep  and  permanent,  and  whereas  the  practical  aims 
of  the  Reformation  have  commanded  a  universal  assent  in  theory  and 
an  ever-widening  assent  in  practice,  Luther^s  theology  commanded  only 
*  teetiiNul  alksiaiiee  evoi  among  Beftumms  of  his  century  and  a 
decwMing  aBiyiiniBft  in  safasequent  generations. 

But  Luthar  In  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  scholastic  theology  never 
got  rid  of  the  results  of  his  scholastic  training ;  he  must  have  a  complete 
and  Ioc^paI  theory  of  the  imiverse,  and  he  sought  it  in  the  works  of  the 
great  i'ather  of  the  Church  on  whose  precepts  Luther^s  own  Order  had 
been  professedly  founded.  St  Augustine^s  views  on  the  impotence  of  the 
hmnn  irfll  had  been  adopted  by  the  Ghmcfa  in  prefeienoe  to  those  of 
Ua  antagomst  Fdagios;  bat  hi  praetioe  their  rigour  had  been  mitigated 
by  a  host  of  beneficent  dispensations  invented  to  shield  mankind  from 
the  inevitable  effects  of  its  helplessness  in  the  face  of  original  sin.  These 
medieval  accretions  I^uther  swept  away ;  he  accepted  with  all  ifci  appalling 
consequences  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  uf  the  thraldom  of 
mankind  to  sin,  and  did  not  h^itate  to  make  God  directly  responsible 
for  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  existing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  singuhur 
phenomenon  tlUtt  n  fervent  belief  in  the  impotence  of  the  honian  will 
siioald  have  stimulated  one  of  the  most  maeteifbl  wi]]s  wliioh  ever 
affected  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  evolution  of  this  doctrine  had  been  but  one  of  the  mental 
activities  which  occupied  Luther  during  his  enforced  seclusion  at  the 
castie  of  \Vartburg.  His  abduction  had  been  preconcerted  between 
himself  and  his  friends  at  the  Elector  IMerick'*s  Court  on  the  eve  of 
Ua  departure  from  Worms;  and  tiie  secret  waa  eo  weU  kmt  iJiat  his 
fellowerB  commonly  thought  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  papal 
eousseriee.  Here  in  his  solitude  he  was  subjected  to  a  repetition  of 
those  assaults  of  the  devil  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  Augustinian 
cloister.  '  What  assurance  had  he  that  he  was  l  ight  and  the  rest  of 
the  Church  was  wrong?  But  the  faith  that  was  in  him  saved  him 
from  wk  doubts  of  himself,  and  hard  work  prevented  him  from  be- 
ooniing}n  visionary.  The  news  that  Archbbhop  Albncht  of  Mains 
wee  intent  on  a  fresh  recourse  to  Lidulgenoes  provoked  a  remaricaUe 
Ulostrajtion  of  Luther's  influence;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  well-wishers 
at  the/  Saxon  Court  to  keep  him  quiet,  he  presented  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Archbishop  granting  a  respite  of  fourteen  days  within  which 
Albrecht  might  retract  and  escape  the  perils  of  the  Reformer's  ful- 
nunatums.   The  Primate  of  Gtomany  replied  with  an  abject  submission. 

It  Ws  difficult  to  ailenoe  a  man  who  widded  such  an  authority^ 
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and  comTrientan(»^  on  the  Psalms  and  the  Ma^pujicat,  sermons  on 
Gospels  and  Kpistlcs  for  the  vear.  a  hook  on  Confession,  and  an 
eJabtjrate  treatise  condemning  the  validity  of  monastic  rowa,  flowed 
with  amazing  rapidity  from  liis  pen.  More  important  was  his  trans* 
lation  of  tiie  New  TesfcaoMiit,  on  whicli  he  ma  engaged  dining  llie 
graetar  pert  of  loom  eeptivity.  Hie  old  enor  fhet  venions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongoes  were  almoafc  imknown  befim  the 
Reformation  has  been  often  exposed,  hnt  it  is  not  so  of^en  pointrd 
out  that  these  earlier  translations  were  based  on  the  Vulgate  and  thus 
reflected  the  misconceptions  of  the  Church  against  which  the  Reformers 
protested.  It  was  aUnost  as  important  that  translations  into  the  ver- 
nacular should  he  based  on  original  texts  as  that  there  ibonld  be 
tnoulationa  at  all,  and  from  a  eritaoal  point  of  view  the  chief  merit 
of  lAither  s  version  is  that  he  sought  to  embody  in  it  the  beat  teiulta 
of  Greek  find  Hebrew  scholarship.  But  its  success  was  due  not  so 
mucli  to  the  soundness  of  its  scholarship  as  to  the  literary  form  of 
the  tinnsl  itlon,  and  Luther's  Bible  is  as  much  a  classic  as  the  Elnglish 
Authuiibed  Version.  If  he  did  not  create  fhe^Neuhochdeuisch  which 
Crrimm  calls  the  **Frotoatant  dialed,"  he  flnt  gavit  it  eztenaive  popular 
eumney,  and  the  language  of  his  version,  which  was  based  on  the  Sascn 
KajixUiaprachet  aupemded  alike  the  old  HochdetttscA^  and  PlaiideuUchy 
which  were  then  the  prevalent  German  dialects.  Tlie  first  edition  of 
the  New  T«jtament  was  issued  in  September^  152i^,  un^  a  second  two 
months  later;  the  whole  Bible  was  completed  in  153^,  and  in  spite 
of  the  £Eu:t8  that  a  Basel  printer  translated  l4ither\*' outlandish 
words*  into  South  German  and  that  a  Plaitdeuttd^  veiapii  waa  abo 
publi.Hhed,  the  victory  cf  La1her%  dialect  was  aoon  aasur^ 

Luther^s  Bible  became  the  most  effective  weapon  in  tae  armoqry 
of  the  Get  ninn  Reformers,  and  to  the  infallibility  of  the  C^urr-h  thev 
and  later  Frotestants  opposed  the  inf  UHhility  of  lloK  Sc  ripture.  But 
this  was  a  claim  which  Luther  himself  never  as^i  ted  ibr  the  Bible, 
and  atill  less  for  his  own  teanalation,    Hia  often-quoted  reiiark  that 
the  Epiatle  of  St  Jamea  was  an  ^epistle  of  #traw/*  ahoul4  not  be 
separated  from  Luther's  own  quuliBcation  that  it  was  sucb|Ollljr  in 
comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  dad  some 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament.    But  his  references  to  that  Epistle 
and  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  of  Kevelation^ow  a 
very  indepeudent  attitude  towaixis  the  Scriptures.    Wherever  tla  words 
cf  the  Canonical  Books  seemed  to  conflict  with  those  of  Chpt,  he 
preferred  the  latter  as  an  authorify,  and  further  difBcoltics  he  left  to 
individual  intetpretation.  Let  each  man,he  writes,  hold  to  what  hi  spirit 
yields  him ;  and  he  confessed  thnt  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  \o  the 
Book  of  Revelation.    He  was  in  tact  supremely  eclectic  in  n^pect  o  the 
Scriptures  and  to  the  doctrines  he  deduced  from  them ;  he  gav>  the 
grsatest  weight  to  those  Books  and  to  those  passages  which  arpealed 
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most  strongly  to  his  own  individuality,  while  he  ne^eeted  ihom  which, 
like  St  James^  Epistle,  did  not  suit  his  doctrines.  But  he  could  hardly 
refuse  a  like  liberty  to  others,  and  was  thus  soon  involved  in  a  struggle 
^\  itl)  Kcformers  who  like  himself  started  Ironi  tiie  denial  of  the  authority 
oi  tiiu  Koman  Church,  but  pressed  further  than  he  did  hib  own  arguments 
on  the  freedom  of  the  will  end  the  wd^t  aMeching  to  Scriptum. 

Lntfaer^  eechiikNi  at  tiie  Weitbuig  did  not  alley  the  intetleetnal 
fct'Oient  ei  Wttenbcrg  or  impair  the  influence  it  eseidted  over  the 
rest  of  Germany.  At  Wittenberg  both  the  University  and  the  town 
detied  alike  the  papeJ  Bull  and  the  imperial  Edict.  ^^cholftr*?  flocked 
to  the  University  from  all  quartei->,  and  it  Iji  came  the  metropolis  of 
the  reforming  movement.  Melonchthun  foniuok  the  Clmids  of  Aristo- 
phenei  to  devote  Itmuelf  to  the  Epistke  of  St  Paul;  and  bk  Lad 
Commumti  fanned  one  of  the  most  efflicUte  of  Latheran  headbooki.  But 
lie  lacked  the  force  and  decision  of  character  to  lead  or  control  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  which  were  gathenng  strength,  and  Luther^s 
^Jace  w!i«;  taken  by  his  old  ally  CnrlstadL  Carlstadfs  was  one  of  those 
acute  iiitellecti  wiiicii  earn  for  tluir  po-sessors  the  reputation  of  being 
reckless  agitators  becauzte  they  are  too  lur  m  advance  of  their  age; 
and  Uie  donlitB  wfaidi  he  entertained  of  the  Moaak  authotihip  of  ihe 
Fentateiich  and  of  the  identity  of  the  GoqielB,  as  tb^  then  exittodt  witli 
their  original  form,  were  considered  to  be  evid^oe  of  the  instability  of 
his  diaracter  rather  than  of  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning  faculties. 
He  was  not,  however,  free  from  personal  vanity  or  j^ousy  of  I^uther, 
and  his  rivals  absence  aiidrded  him  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as 
the  leader  of  the  movement.  Dechning  an  mvitation  from  Christian  ii 
to  Dnmeik,  he  united  irith  Gabriel  Zwilling  in  an  attempt  to  dcrtray 
what  Luther  had  left  of  the  papal  fyttem.  He  attacked  dcrioal  cellbaqr 
in  A  luminous  treatise,  demanding  that  maniage  abmild  be  made  com* 
polsmy  for  secular  priests  and  optional  for  mona.<>tics.  He  denounced 
the  whole  institution  of  nionachism,  and  pronounced  the  adoration  of 
the  Eucharist  and  private  llu^-^^^es  to  be  ^inflll.  On  December  3,  1621, 
there  was  a  hot  against  the  Mass,  and  the  Uuivex-sity  demanded  its 
abolition  tbroa^iout  the  eountiy.  Hie  Town  Oiuncil  lefiued  its  can- 
currenoe  in  this  request,  but  on  Chrietmaa-Day  Carlstadt  administered 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in  botik  elements,  omitting  the  preparatoiy 
confe^sion,  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  the  "  abominable  canon," 
which  implied  that  the  celebration  was  a  sanifice.  Zwilling  next 
inveighed  against  the  tnaticwn  and  extreme  unction  a^  being  a  tiiiauciai 
txick  uu  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  entered  upon  an  iconoclastic 
campaign,  inviting  his  hearen  to  bum  the  pictures  in  ohorcfaes  and  to 
deelioj  the  altank 

Reminiscenoss  of  Hussite  doctrine  may  have  prediqpoaed  the  Saxon 
population  living  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia  in  favour  of  Carlstadt's 
pcuceedingB^  and  be  was  now  reinforced  by  the  influx  from  Zwickau  of 
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The  Anabaptists. 


NioolauB  Sterdi,  Thomas  Munsor,  MarcoB  Stiibner,  and  their  fbllowen, 
whose  vkiva  were  of  a  distinctively  Hussite,  or  rather  Taborite,  tendency. 
These  prophets  believed  themselves  to  be  under  the  direct  udlueDce  of 

the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  immcfiinte  intercom-se  with  the  fsource  of  all 
truth  renderttl  therii  independent  of  any  other  guidance,  even  that 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  free  interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  seemed 
a  priceless  boon  to  Luther,  was  a  poor  thing  to  men  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  at  least  as  much  inspired  as  its  writcn.  Rom  their 
rqwdution  of  infimt  baptiaiiiy  on  the  grounds  that  ft  MCEunent  was 
withoiit  &ith,  and  that  iniants  oould  not  have  fiuth,  they  were  after- 
wards called  Anabaptists,  but  they  also  held  the  tenets  of  the  later  FifUi 
Monarchy  men  in  England.  Like  Luther  they  believed  in  the  unfree 
will,  but  they  carried  the  doctrine  to  jjTeater  lengths,  and  unlike  him 
they  found  inspiration  in  the  Apocalypse.  They  asserted  the  imminence 
of  a  bloody  purification  of  the  Church,  and  they  endeavoured  to  verify 
their  prophecy  by  beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  their  oppoiienbi  at 
Zwickau.  The  plot  was,  however,  diseovered,  and  SUnch,  Miinaer,  and 
Stafaner  fled  to  Wittenhog. 

Here  fhcj  joined  hands  wi&  Garisladt  and  ZwiHing.  Efcn 
Melanchthon  was  impressed  by  their  aigamenti»  and  the  Ekoiar 
Frederick,  mindful  oi  Gamaliel's  advice,  refused  to  move  agpinsfc  tiieiD. 
Early  in  1522  iconoclastic  riots  broke  out;  priestlv  jo^rments  and 
auricular  confession  were  disu^d  ;  the  abolition  of  the  mendicant  Orders 
was  demanded,  togetlrer  with  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  the  reli- 
gious corporations  among  the  poor.  The  influence  of  Taborite  dogma 
wns  diofwn  by  the  sgitatioo  for  closing  all  places  of  amusement  and  the 
denmieiatian  of  schools,  tmiverstties,  and  all  fimns  of  1^— as 
aoperfluoas  in  n  generstioii  dizeetly  idbnned  hy  the  Hoi j  Ghost  The 
Wittenberg  schoohnaster,  Mohr,  himself  besought  parents  to  remove 
their  children  from  school;  students  began  to  des^  the  Universityi 
and  the  New  Leaminjj  seemed  doomed  to  end  in  the  domination 
of  fanatical  ignorance  based  on  the  brute  force  of  the  mob. 

In  the  Edict  of  Worms  Luther  had  been  biauded  mther  as  a 
revolutionary  than  as  a  heretic,  and  the  burden  of  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  Catholic  humanists  was  that  his  methods  of 
seeking  arefonnation  would  be  fttal  to  an  order,  political  or  mylfffiiflstimli 
They  painted  him  as  the  i^Mistle  of  revolution,  a  second  Catiline;  and 
the  exoenes  at  Wittenfaeig  mi|^t  well  make  them  think  themselves 
prophets.  The  moment  was  a  crucial  one ;  it  was  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  German  Reformation  was  to  follow  the  usual  course  of 
revolutions,  devour  its  own  children,  and  on  adopting  ever  extremer 
views  till  tlic  day  of  reaction  came.  Of  all  the  elements  in  revolt  from 
Rome,  Luther  and  his  school  weit^  tiie  must  conservative,  and  upon  the 
question  whether  he  would  prevail  against  the  extvsme  taction  depended 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  German  Beformation. 
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Tbe  initial  prooeedings  of  Carlstadt  had  vexed  Luther^s  soul,  but  he 
was  violently  antipathetic  to  the  Zwickau  enthusiasts.  He  vehemently 
repudiated  their  appeal  to  force  in  order  to  regenerate  the  Church.  He 
recalled  the  fact  that  by  spiritual  methods  alone  he  had  routed  Tetzel 
and  his  minions  and  defied  with  impunity  both  Emperor  and  Pope.  He 
probaUy  foresaw  that  the  Reformatioo  would  be  ruined  ib  aaoobtiiMi 
wHh  the  cnide  sodal  democracy  of  MQnxer  and  Stordi,  but  in  any  case 
liii  pcnonal  inrtmets  would  akne  haim  ben  toiBGiait  to  make  him 
lioatik;  and  wbn  be  had  made  tip  bis  mind  to  a  course,  no  consider- 
ations of  prudence  or  of  his  own  safety  oould  deter  him  from  pursuing  it. 
Braving  the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  disregarding  the  Elector's  stringent 
commands  he  left  the  Wartburg  and  reappeared  at  Wittenberg  on 
March  6,  1522.  His  action  required  at  least  as  much  courage  as  his 
journey  to  Worms,  and  tlie  demonstration  of  his  influence  was  far  more 
■Irikini^  In  a  ootme  of  eight  sermoDS  ho  nlUed  almost  liie  whole  of 
the  town  to  his  sidfc  ZwilMng  ecmftssod  his  cnoiB;  Carlstadt,  MitaMwr, 
end  Stabner  soon  deported  to  labour  in  other  fidds^  and  most  of  the 
work  of  destruction  was  repaired.  Luther  himself  retained  his  cowl  and 
Hved  in  the  Augustinian  monastery,  and  scope  was  afforded  for  every 
man's  scruples  regarding  the  Mass  ;  in  one  church  it  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  old  Catholic  rites,  in  another  the  Eucharist  was  administered  in 
one  or  in  botli  forms  according  to  individual  taste,  and  in  a  third  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  always  given  to  the  laity. 

Luther  had  vindicated  the  conservative  character  of  the  Reformation 
wm  he  conceived  it;  ha  had  dieeked  Hie  swing  of  the  pwidnhnn  in  one 
direction,  and  had  thereby  moderated  the  force  of  its  recoil;  but  he  oould 
not  prevent  it  firom  swinging  hack  altogether.  It  had  gone  too  far  lor 
that  under  the  impetus  supplied  by  himself,  and  a  reaction  based  upon 
real  conviction  was  slowly  developing  itself  and  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
the  st()rni-t(»<s( (1  Citholic  Church,  'llie  t'lval  force  to  react  under  the 
anta^oi i ism  produced  by  Uie  ft^ection  nf  Cjitholir  dnfrmiL  waa  the 
humaniiiit  movement.  Hie  body  was  diattered,  and  some  of  its  members 
ioned  lim^doeMnal  Beformers;  but  the  majority,  indnding  the  great 
liiMHi  ilM  flMivenient,  took  tip  a  more  and  more  hostile  position. 
When  Luther  was  thought  to  have  been  killed,  many  turned  to  Erumns 
as  Luther^s  successor.  Give  ear,  thou  knight-errant  of  Christ,**  wrote 
Diirer,  **  ride  on  by  the  Lord  Christ''s  side ;  defend  the  truth,  reach  forth 
to  the  martyr's  crown."  But  that  was  a  crown  which  Erasmus  never 
desired ;  still  less  would  he  seek  it  in  a  cause  which  threatened  to  ruin 
bis  most  cherished  designs.  Theology,  he  complained,  bade  fair  to  absorb 
all  the  humanities ;  and  the  theology  of  Luther  was  es  hateful  to  him  as 
that  of  Louvain.  Hie  dogmas,  which  appealed  to  men  of  the  iron  cast 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  rspdled  cultured  men  of  the  worid  like  Erasmus; 
for  scholars  and  artists  are  essentially  aristocratic  in  temperament  and 
finnly  attached  to  that  doctrine  of  individual  merit  which  Luther  and 
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Calvin  denied.  While  Luther  adopted  the  teaching  of  St  Augustine, 
£rasmus  was  r^arded  at  Wittenberg  as  little  better  than  a  Pelftf^ian, 
and  his  per  onal  conflict  with  Hutten  was  soou  followed  by  a  more 
important  encounter  with  Luther.  Urged  by  Catholics  to  attack  the 
new  theology,  Erasmus  with  intuitive  skill  selected  the  doctrine  of  free 
wiUy  which  he  caerted  ilia  tnatiae  of  great  moderftHon.  Lnthei^  iqify 
mm  icmarkaUe  for  the  unflinching  way  in  which  he  accepted  the  logiiBil 
oomeqnmoes  of  his  fisivoiuite  dogma.  But  that  did  not  make  it  more 
palatable,  and  Erasmus*  book  ooufimied  mot  a  &w  in  their  antipathy  to 
the  Lutheran  cause. 

These  were  bv  no  means  blind  partisans  of  the  Papacy.  Mumer, 
tile  bchoiar  and  poet ;  Jerome  Emser,  the  secretary  to  Duke  George  of 
Saxony;  Cochlaeus,  Heynlin  von  Stein,  Alexander  H^us,  Luther's 
old  matter  Staupitz,  KuA  yon  Ifiltits,  Johann  Faher,  I1rkhdmcr»  and 
many  another  had  long  desired  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  but  they 
looked  to  a  General  Council  and  legd  mefhodi^  Be^olution  and  dis- 
ruption they  considered  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  reform,  and  therefore 
sadly  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  forces  which  were  preparing  to  do 
battle  for  the  ('titholic  Church,  piiritied  or  corrupt  :Slowly  also  a 
section  of  the  GcniKui  laitv  began  to  range  itseli  on  the  same  side,  and 
from  the  contused  melee  ol  public  opinion  two  organised  pai-iies  gradually 
emerged.  Here  and  there  this  or  that  form  of  religious  belief  obtained 
a  dedaive  ]iradominanoe  and  begm  to  contiQl  the  otganisation  of  a 
city  or  {nincipality  in  the  interests  of  one  or  the  other  party.  An 
infinity  of  local  circumstances  contributed  to  each  local  decision; 
dynastic  conditions  might  a^ist  a  Prince  to  determine  with  which 
religious  party  to  side,  and  rrlatinns  with  a  neighbouring  Bishop  or 
even  tradmg  uiterests  might  exert  a  similar  mriucncc  over  the  corporate 
conscience  of  cities.  But  with  regard  to  Grerniany  a  whole,  and 
with  a  lew  signilicaiii  exceptions,  the  frontiers  uf  the  Latin  Church 
ultimately  coindded  to  a  wanarkahle  enteni  with  those  of  the  old 
Boman  Empire.  Where  the  legions  of  the  Caessis  had  planted  their 
standards  and  founded  their  odkmies,  where  the  Latin  speech  and  I^tin 
civilisation  had  permeated  the  people,  there  in  the  sixteenth  century  tiie 
Roman  Church  retained  its  hold.  The  hmits  of  the  Roman  Empire  are 
in  the  main  the  boundaries  between  Teutonic  and  Latin  Christianity. 

But  I^tin  Christianity  saved  itself  in  southern  Germany  only  by 
borrowing  some  of  the  weapons  of  the  original  opponents  of  Home,  and 
the  Counter-Reformation  owed  its  success  to  its  adoption  of  many  of  the 
practical  proposals  and  some  of  the  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  JEtefonaation. 
The  confiscation  of  Cbtudi  property  and  the  limitatioD  of  dsfficsl 
prerogative  went  on  apace  in  Catholic  m  well  as  in  Protestant  ooimtrisii 
and,  while  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy  were  magnified  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  its  practical  power  declined.  It  secured  secular 
aid  by  making  concessioiis  to  the  secular  power.   The  earliest  example 
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of  this  praoeis  was  seen  in  Bsvaria.  Originallj  Bavaria  had  been  as 
kastile  to  the  Chindi  as  any  other  part  of  Gcxmanyi  and  no  attempt 
was  there  made  to  execute  the  Edict  of  Worms.    But  what  others 

sought  by  hc^litv  to  the  Papacy,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  won  by  its 
conciliation,  and  between  and  1525  r  ^rm  Rlliam  i'  w;i.s  built 

up  between  the  Pope  ftod  the  P.^kes.eii., the.-bftflis  of  pftpaL^auppoxt 
for  the  Dukes  even  against  their  Bishops.  Adrian  VI  granted  them 
a  fiirii  of  all  ecclerisstfcsl  revenues  within  their  dominions,  a  aoiiice 
of  inoonw  which  henoefbrth  remained  one  of  the  chief  piUais  of  the 
&ivaTian  financial  system ;  and  another  J^ill  empoweied  the  temporal 
tribunals  to  deal  with  heretics  without  the  concunenoe  of  the  Bavarian 
Bishops,  who  resented  the  ducal  intrusion  into  their  jurisdictions.  Ite 
teiritorial  ambition  of  the  Dukes  wa.s  thus  ^aaiilied  ;  and  the  grievances 
of  the  laity  against  the  Church  were  to  some  extent  satisfied  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  intended  to  x'eibrm  clerical  moraL> ;  and  they  both 
were  thus  incUaed  to  defend  Calhdlic  dt^gma  againifc  Lnthetan  heresy. 
A  similar  grant  of  Churdi  revenues  to  the  Ardiduke  Ferdinand  for  ive 
against  the  Turk  facilitated  a  like  result;  and  Austria  and  Bavaria 
became  the  bulwarks  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  Other 
Catholic  Princes,  like  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  maintained  the  faith 
with  more  disinterested  motives  but  with  less  permanent  success;  while 
the  eoclrsia:>ticiil  Electors  of  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Cologne,  were  prevented 
by  Lutlu  ran  .s\'inpat}ii(  s  in  the  chapters  or  in  the  cities  of  their  dioceses 
from  playing  the  vigorous  part  in  opposition  to  the  national  movement 
which  i^^t  otlievwiae  have  been  cspeeted  ftom  them* 

A  like  process  of  crystallisation  pervaded  the  Reforming  party.  In 
1M4  Lnther  effected  the  final  conversion  of  the  Elector  Fredenok  of 
SKumy,  and  his  brother  John  who  succeeded  him  in  the  following  year 
was  already  a  Lutheran.  In  the  same  year  the  youthfid  and  warlike 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  wan  won  over  by  Melanchthon  smd  enjoined 
the  pi^eachinfT  of  the  Gospel  throughout  his  territories.  Margrave . 
Casimir  of  Brandenburg  took  a  similarly  decisive  step  in  concurrence 
with  his  Estates  at  Bayiieoth  in  October.  The  banished  Duke  Ulrich  of 
Wiirtiemberg  was  alio  a  eonvert»  and  Duke  Ernest  of  Liinebuig,  a 
nephew  of  the  Ekctor  IVederick»  began  a  reformation  at  Celle  in  Wt/L 
Charles  Vs  sister  T«*b»ll^  listened  to  Osiander^s  exhortations  at  Niimbei^ 
and  adopted  the  new  ideas,  and  her  husband,  Christian  II  of  Denniaric» 
invited  I>iither  and  Carlstadt  to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  soon 
deprived  ot  his  throne,  but  his  successor  Frederick  I  adopted  a  similar 
religious  attitude  and  promoted  the  spread  of  reforming  principles  in 
Denmark  and  in  his  duchieti  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  Grand- 
mailer  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Allnecht  of  Bnoidenbuigy  had  also  been 
inflnftwH  by  Oiiander,  and,  turning  his  new  fiuth  to  practical  account, 
he  converted  the  possessions  of  the  Order  into  the  hoeditary  duchy  of 
FtosHa^  a  fief  of  the  Polish  Grown,  which  received  at  once  a  purified 
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religion  and  a  new  constitution.  In  the  nd^bouring  Dudbj  of 
Fomeniiia  the  Catholic  fiogislay  X  was  succeeded  »  1523  fay  hie  two 
sons  Greorge  and  Bamim^  of  whom  the  latter  vrm  a  Lutheran. 

The  feeble  government  established  at  the  Diet  of  Womis  in  1521 
was  quite  unnV^le  to  control  this  growing  cleavage  of  the  nation  into 
two  religious  parties ;  but  it  made  some  dSbrts  to  steer  a  middle  coum 
and  it  reflected  with  aome  fidelity  the  national  hoetility  to  the  papal 
Curia.  It  had  met  tbe  Diet  for  tiia  fint  time  in  February,  1522,  and  it 
entertained  some  hopes  that  the  new  Pop^  Adrian  VI,  would  do  some- 
thing to  meet  the  long  list  of  gravamina  which  had  been  dimnB  up  in 
the  previous  year  and  sent  to  Rome  for  considerati^m ;  but  it  was  late 
in  the  summer  before  Adnan  reached  the  Vatican,  and  his  policy  oould 
not  be  announced  to  tlie  Diet  until  its  next  meeting  in  November.  The 
papal  Nuncio  wjls  Frajuesco  Chieregati,  an  experienced  diplomatist,  and 
he  came  with  a  conciliatory  message.    He  said  nothing  aliout  L.uther 

in  hie  fint  epeeck  to  Uw  Diet,  end  in  an  interview  witli  Flaniti,  tiie 
Elector  BVederielc'*e  ChenceUor,  he  admitted  tbe  esiatence  of  grave  abuiei 

in  the  Papacy,  and  the  partial  ic^onribiHty  <tf  Leo  X  for  them ;  nor 
did  he  deny  that  Lather  had  done  good  work  in  bringiog  these  abases 

to  light ;  though  of  course  the  monk's  attacks  on  the  sacraments,  on  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chiirrh,  and  on  Councils  could  not  be  tolerated.  But 
tliis  peaceful  atmosphere  did  not  eticlure.  Adrian  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  instructions  to  Chieregati  did  not  lay  sufficient 
emphasis  on  papal  dignity,  and  a  brief  which  he  addressi^  to  his 
Nuido  on  November  S5  was  mudi  more  mtnatoiy.  Hb  thieati  were 
conveyed  to  the  Diet  by  CbieregpttTs  specdi  on  January  8^  IfiSS;  Luther 
was  denounced  as  worse  than  the  Turk,  and  was  accused  of  not  merely 
polluting  Germany  with  his  heresy  but  of  aiming  at  the  d^truction  of 
all  order  and  property.  The  litates  were  nminrled  of  the  end  of 
Dathan  and  Ahirnm,  of  An  an  i  a*;  and  Sapphira,  of  Jerome  and  Uus; 
if  they  separated  themselves  irom  God's  Holy  Church  they  might  inoir 
a  similar  fate. 

Yet  the  Pope  did  not  deny  the  abuses  of  which  complaint  had  been 
made»  and  his  firaniL  acknowledgement  of  them  supplied  the  Diet  with 
a  cue  for  their  answer.  IImj  reftised  the  Nundoli  demand  that  tin 
Lutheran  preadien  of  Numbe^  should  be  seised  and  sent  to  Rome,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  questi(m«  This  bodj  leported 
tiiat  the  Po}>e's  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  abuses  made  it 
impossible  to  pt*oceed  against  Luther  for  pointinir  thera  out;  and  it 
carried  war  into  the  eneniy's  territory  by  demanding  that  the  I'upe 
should  surrender  Grerman  annates  to  be  appropriated  to  German 
national  purposes,  and  summon  a  Council,  in  whidi  the  laity  were  to 
be  rspiesented,  to  sit  in  some  German  town  and  deal  with  the  eodesi- 
astical  sttuaticm.  This  report  met  with  some  opposition  from  the 
Elador  J<}adiim  of  Bnmdenbuig^  Duke  Gcotge  of  Saxony,  and  the 
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ATCbdnks  IMinand;  bat  the  modifioatkms  adopted  by  the  Diet  did 

not  aerioiuly  alter  its  import  Hie  Elector  Frederick  was  to  be  asked 
tD  vednin  Lother,  but  piobeUy  no  one  anticipated  that  his  efforts,  if 
he  made  any^  would  be  successful ;  no  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  execute 
the  Edict  of  Worms  or  to  silence  the  Reformers  ;  the  Diet  reiterated  its 
hundred  gravamina^  and,  although  no  approbation  was  expressed  of 
Luther  and  his  cause,  the  outlawed  monk  had  as  much  reason  to  be 
picawd  with  the  leralts  of  the  Diet  aa  Chiei^ti  had  to  be  discontented. 

Beftm  tiie  Diet  atmbled  again  the  idbrming  Adrian  had  gone  the 
vay  of  hie  pndeeeMni^  and  popular  Ming  at  Rome  towards  icfiinn 
was  expressed  by  the  legend  inscribed  on  the  door  of  the  dead  Fopeli 
physician  Liberatori  patriae.  Another  Medici  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Leo  X,  and  religious  reform  was  exchanged  for  family  politics.  But 
even  Clement  VII  felt  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  the  German 
problem,  and  Lorenzo  Campeggio  was  sent  to  the  Diet  which  again  met 
at  Niimberg  in  Januaiy,  1524.  As  he  entered  Augsburg  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  crowd,  he  was  met  with  jeen  and  insdta.  At  NQm- 
bog^  which  he  leadied  on  Maidi  16f  the  nrinoea  advised  him  to  make 
a  primte  entry  for  fear  of  hoatile  demonstrstions,  and  on  Mauidjr 
Tliarsday  under  his  very  eyes  three  thousand  people,  including  the 
Emperor^s  sister,  received  the  communion  in  both  forms.  His  missiim 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  there  were  a  few  breaks  in  the  gloom.  The 
Reichtregimentf  which  had  on  the  whole  l)een  more  advanced  in  religious 
opinion  than  the  Diets,  had  lost  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  repudi- 
ation of  its  authority  by  the  towns,  the  knights,  and  several  of  the 
Mnoe^  with  the  enooumgement  of  tiie  Empenv,  indicated  the  speedy 
noioval  of  this  shield  of  Lntheranism,  and  the  vote  of  ecnsnre  oinied 
agMnst  the  govenmient  seemed  to  open  the  door  to  reaction. 

Gampeggio  aooocdingly  again  demanded  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
of  Worms,  and  he  was  supported  by  Charles  Vs  Chancellor,  Hannart, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Spain  to  aid  the  cities  in  their  resistance  to  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  Reichsregiment.  But  the  cities,  in  spite  of 
their  repudiation  of  Lutheranism  in  Spain,  were  now  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  enforcing  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  Diet  itsdf  was  angry 
beoanse  Campeggio  brought  no  ottior  answer  to  Ha  repeated  wrmphinti 
than  the  statement  that  the  Holy  Esther  oonld  not  heUove  sndi  a 
document  to  be  the  work  of  the  Estates  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
So  the  old  struggle  wi«  fg^gf^t  aw  ■fli?",  «"fl  tVi*.  i'navi»aKlo4*>MMp»v^.«;«^ 
^flered  only  in  shades  of  meaning  from  that  of  tli-  ]  n  vioug  year.  'ITie 
^idiict  should,  indee(  executed  **  as  w  ell  as  the^  S  w  ere  able,  and  as  far 
as  was  possible";  l)iit  the  Estates  did  not  protess  any  greater  ability 
Hian-bofore.  A  Gciuauii  Couucii  was*  again  dcuoaiided,  aud  peuding.ita.  . 
not  very  probable  or  speedy  assemblage,  a  national  Synod  was  to^be 
snmBBonecTto  meet  at  opaer  m  Nofember,  and  there  make  an  interim 
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Tlie  prospect  of  such  a  meeting  alanned  both  Pope  and  Emperor 
more  than  all  the  demands  for  a  General  Council ;  for  in  a  Greneral 
Council  the  Germans  would  be  a  minority,  and  General  Councils  affor- 
ded unlimited  scope  for  di  lay.  But  a  German  Synod  would  mean 
business,  and  its  business  w>is  not  likely  to  please  either  Clement  or 
Cliarles.  It  would  probably  organise  a  German  national  Church  wiUi 
lUght  depeodause  on  Borne ;  it  migfit  eetaUuh  a  natioiial  govenmMnt 
with  no  more  dependence  on  Charles.  Both  these  threatened  intercsts  took 
action ;  the  Pope  instigated  Hemy  Vm  to  take  away  from  tlm  German 
meichants  of  the  Steelyard  their  oommerdal  privileges,  and  to  urge 
upon  Charles  the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  at  Speier;  he  also  suggested 
the  deposition  of  the  Elector  Frederick  as  a  warning  to  other  rebellious 
Princes,  "^riie  Emperor  was  nothinc^  loth;  on  July  16  he  forbade  the 
proposed  assembly  at  Speier,  and,  altiiough  iliere  is  no  evidence  that  he 
would  have  proceeded  to  so  dangerous  and  violent  a  measure  aa  fhe 
depontion  of  IVederiok,  be  broke  olF  former  friendly  idationa  and 
insulted  the  whole  Saxon  House  by  marrying  bis  sister  Gathaiine  to 
King  John  of  Portugal  instead  of  to  Frederick's  nephew,  John  FM^rick, 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  as  the  price  of  the  Bkctorli  auppoit  of 
CharW  crtndi'dftture  for  the  Empire  in  1519. 

Before  the  news  of  tliese  steps  had  reached  Germany  both  sides  had 
begun  preparations  for  the  struggle.  CanlpeL:g^o  had  l:)een  empowered, 
in  case  ui  the  failure  of  his  mission  to  the  Dint,  to  organise  a  sectional 
gathering  of  CafhoUc  Aanoea  in  ocder  to  frustrate  Ibo  threatened 
national  CouneiL  This  assembly,  the  first  indication  of  the  permanent 
religious  disruption  of  Gennany,  met  at  Batubon  towards  the  end  of 
Jime.  Its  principal  members  were  the  Archduke  fMinand,  the  two 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  nine  bishops  of  southern  Germany ;  and  the  anti- 
national  character  of  the  meeting  was  emphasised  by  the  abstinence  of 
every  elector,  lay  or  clerical.  It  wa-'^,  however,  something  more  tliaii  a 
particularist  gatherings  it  sought  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  Reformation  by  reforming  the  Church  from  within,  and  it  was  in 
tBct  a  Goanter-Beftnnation  in  miniature,  llie  spuitual  lords  eonsented 
.to  pay  a  fifth  of  thdr  revenues  to  the  tempoEBl  autiiority  as  the  prioa  of 
the  suppression  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  Hie  grievanees  of  the  laity  with 
respect  to  clerical  fees  and  clerical  morals  were  to  soma  extent  redressed ; 
the  exce<isive  number  of  saints'  days  and  holy  days  was  curtailed.  ITie 
use  of  excointnunication  and  interdict  for  tiivial  matters  was  forbiddea; 
and  while  the  residing  of  Lutheran  bo(^ks  wa-s  j)rohibited,  pre^icheis  were 
enjoined  to  expound  the  Scriptures  aatording  to  the  teaching,  not  of 
medieval  sdioolmen,  but  of  the  great  Fathers  of  tlie  CSiurch,  Cyprian, 
Ghrysostom,  Augustine,  Jerome^  Ambrose,  and  Gr^iy.  Bck  puUisbed 
«  collection  of  Loci  Commmm  to  counteract  Mdanchthonls,  and  Einser  a 
version  of  the  Bible  to  correct  Lutber''s,  and  a  systematic  persecution  of 
berskiGB  was  oommenoed  in  the  tenitorieB  of  the  parties  to  the  oonteenoSi 
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MMDwhik^  m  ignonaioe  of  tlw  impending  blow,  the  greater  part  of 

G^rmaTiv  was  preparing  for  the  national  Council  or  S^Tiod  at  Speier. 
The  news  of  the  convontioii  at  Hatisbon  stiniulated  the  lleformeiB* 
zeaL  The  cities  held  meetings  hrst  at  Speier  and  then  at  Ulm,  where 
they  were  joined  by  representatives  of  the  nobles  of  the  Rhine  districts, 
the  Eifel,  Wetterau,  end  Westerwald.  They  bound  themselves  to  act 
together,  and  ordered  preachers  to  confine  th^nselves  to  the  Gospel  and 
fhe  profiwticandapotkollcScriptureB.  Hme  gatharinga  reproscntod  bat 
a  frndion  of  the  strength  of  the  party  of  doctrinal  reform.  The  almost 
simultaneous  adoption  of  Lutheranism  by  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  part  of 
Pomerania,  by  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  and  by  Hesse,  Brunswick -Lune- 
burg,  Schle«!wig',  and  Holstein  proves  that  the  proposed  national  Council 
at  Speier  wouUl  have  comniunded  the  allegiance  of  the  greater  part  of 
north  Grerinanj,  and  might,  through  its  adherents  in  great  cities  like 
Strassboig,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  have  swept  even  the  south  within  the 
net  of  «  natumal  tevolt  ficom  Borne.  Tliat  consummation  was  post- 
poned fay  the  miited  action  of  Charies,  of  Clement,  and  of  tlie  Princes 
and  Bishops  at  Ratisbon;  but  the  Empire  was  riven  in  twain,  and 
while  the  rival  parties  were  debating  each  other^s  destmetion*  the  first 
rumblings  were  heard  of  a  storm  which  threatened  to  ovorwhelm  them 
Ix^th  in  a  common  ruin.  The  peasant,  tt>  wiiom  scores  of  ballads  and 
satires  had  lightlv  appealed  as  the  ar})iter  of  the  situation,  was  coming 
to  claim  his  owu,  and  the  social  revolution  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTBK  VL 

SOCIAL  HEVOLUnON  AND  CATHOLIC  &EACTION 

IN  GERMANY. 

The  most  frequent,  Riid  daman^ns^  chfirf^  levelled  at  Luther  between 
1520  and  1595  reproached  \u\n  witli  Ijein^  the  apcjstle  of  revolution  and 
anarchy,  and  pmiicted  tliat  Im  attacks  on  spiritual  authority  would 
develop  into  a  campaign  agaiut  dvjl  order  unkas  lie  were  promptly 
gapprcMBcd.  Tlie  indiebnent  had  been  prefened  in  the  E£ct  of  WonM^ 
it  «M  echoed  by  the  Nundo  two  years  later  at  Niimberg,  and  H  win 
the  ground  of  the  humanist  revolt  from  his  ranks.  By  his  denunciations 
of  Princ  es  in  and  IS'^l  as  being  for  the  most  part  the  greatest  fools 

or  the  gieatcst  rogues  on  earth,  by  his  application  of  the  text  "  He 
liath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,^  and  by  his  assertion  of 
the  principle  that  human  authority  might  be  feasted  when  its  mandates 
conflicted  with  the  Word  of  God,  Luther  had  confirmed  the  easpldon. 
There  was  enough  truth  in  it  to  give  point  to  Humeri  ntiie  of 
Luther  as  the  champion  of  the  Bundschuh,  the  leader  of  those  who 
proclaimed  that,  a-s  Clirist  had  freed  them  all,  and  all  were  children  and 
heir^.  of  one  father,  all  should  share  alike,  all  be  priests  and  gentlemen, 
and  pay  rents  and  respect  to  no  man.  The  outbreak  of  the  Peasants'* 
Wer  appeared  to  be  an  Invincible  corroboratitm  of  the  charge,  and 
htm  that  day  to  thu  it  has  been  almost  a  coinmoik|i]aoe  with  Gatholie 
hietorians  that  the  Befonnation  was  the  parent  of  the  revolt. 

It  has  been  no  less  a  point  of  honour  with  Itetsstant  writen,  and 
especially  with  Germans,  to  vindicate  both  the  man  and  the  movement 
from  the  till  at  of  revolution.  The  fact  that  the  peasants  adopted  the 
Lutheran  phrases  about  brotherly  love  and  Christian  liberty  proves 
little,  for  in  a  theological  age  it  is  difficult  to  express  any  movement 
except  in  tiieologicsl  tenns,  and  behind  theae  oommon  phrases  there 
lay  a  radical  diveigcnoe  of  aims  and  methods.  Hie  Gospel  according 
to  Luthw  may  have  contained  a  message  for  villeins  and  ser&,  but  it 
did  not  proclaim  the  worldly  redemption  they  sought ;  and  tlie  motives 
of  the  peasants  in  1595  were  similar  to  those  which  had  precipitated 
half-a-doo^  local  revolts  bel'ore  Luther  appeared  on  the  scene.  Even 
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in  1524  the  eariiest  sets  of  articles  propounded  Yrf  tiie  peaaanls  cen* 

tamed  no  mention  of  religions  reform. 

And  yet  the  assertion  that  there  was  no  conneTion  hotwepn  the 
Keforrnation  and  the  Peasniits'  Revolt  is  as  far  from  the  truth  a-s  the 
statement  that  the  one  produc(?d  the  other.  The  frtcjueTit  a-ssociation  of 
reii^ous  aud  social  movements  excludes  the  theory  of  mere  coincidence. 
Wat  TyUe  trod  en  the  heeb  of  WicUf,  and  Zidm  on  thoae  of  Hub; 
Kett  ai^ieared  at  the  dawn  of  Engliah  Finitanlini»  and  the  Levellen  at 
ita  aenkh.  When  one  house  is  blown  up»  its  ndj^bour  is  sure  to  be 
diaken,  especially  if  both  stand  on  the  same  foundation ;  and  all  govern- 
ment, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  rests  ultimately  on  the  same  ba^iis. 
It  is  not  reason,  it  is  not  law,  still  less  is  it  force ;  it  is  mninly  custom 
and  habit.  Without  a  voluntary  and  unreasonini;  adherence  to  custom 
and  deference  to  authority  idl  society  and  all  go\'emment  would  be 
impoessible ;  aiid  Uie  disturbance  of  this  habit  in  any  one  respect  weakens 
the  foi«ei  of  kw  and  order  in  all.  When  Subit  is  broken^  reason  and 
p— ion  are  oaDed  mto  play,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whidi  Is 
mon  ihtal  to  human  institutions.  The  Reformation  had  bv  an  appeal 
to  reason  and  naawon  destroyed  the  habit  of  unreasoning  obedience  to 
Ihg  PfpacY,  and  less  venerable  institutions  inevitably  felt  the  shock. 

This  appeal  against  habit  and  custom  was  ma3e  to  the  peasant  more 
directly  than  to  any  other  class.  Popular  literature  and  popular  art 
erected  him  into  a  sort  of  saviour  of  society.  In  scores  of  dialogues 
be  intervenes  and  confounds  with  his  common  sense  the  learning  of 
doetoiB  of  law  and  theology ;  he  knows  as  mm^  of  the  Scriptures  as 
three  parrans  and  more;  and  m  his  typieal  embodiment  as  KartAanM  he 
demolidies  the  arguments  of  Luther^s  antagonist,  Mumer.  He  is  the 
hero  of  nearly  all  contemporary  pamphlets ;  with  his  hoe  and  bis  flail 
he  wiU  defend  the  Gospel  if  it  conies  to  fighting ;  and  even  Luther 
himself,  when  Sickirigen  had  failed,  sought  to  frighten  Princes  and 
Prvlatea  with  the  peasant's  spectre.  ITie  peasant  wa.s  the  unknown 
factor  of  the  situation  ;  his  power  was  mcalculable,  but  it  would  not  be 
exerted  in  favour  of  existing  institutions,  and  when  bard  prcsrod  Ihe 
religions  Befonnen  were  prepared,  like  Fhrnkenstein,  to  call  into 
eadrtenoe  n  being  over  which  their  control  was  imperfect 

The  discontent  of  the  peasantry  in  Grermany,  as  in  other  countries 
of  Europe  had  been  a  painfully  obvious  fact  for  more  than  a 
generation,  and  since  1490  it  had  broken  out  in  revolt?  in  Elsass,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  Wiirttembcrg,  at  Kernpten,  at  Bruchsal,  and  in 
Hungary.  The  device  of  the  peasant's  shoe,  whence  their  league  acquired 
the  name  of  ButuUchuJt^  had  been  adopted  as  early  as  1493,  and  again 
in  IfiM;  and  the  electond  Frinoes  themsdres  had  admitted  that  tiie 
common  people  were  burdened  with  feudal  sendees,  taxes,  eoclesiastieal 
Courts,  and  other  eomctioni,  which  would  eventually  prove  intolerable. 
Hans  RossnUftt  complained  before  the  end  of  the  iiAeenth  oentuiy  that 
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the  nobles  were  constnntly  demnntlmcj  more  RVir\  more  from  thr  peasant; 
and  the  process  of  extortion  did  not  slacken  m  the  sucoe«iLng  years. 
The  noble  himself  was  feeling  the  weight  of  tlie  tH-onomic  revolution,  of 
the  increaae  in  pricey  and  depn^ssiou  in  agriculture;  and  he  naturally 
sought  to  shift  it  fronn  hb  awn  dioiilclen  to  those  of  his  villeins  and 
seifi^  that  kurett  rabttratmn  of  society  on  which  aH  hurdent  nltunatdj 
vest  He  endeavouivd  to  fedicss  the  lelative  dqiiedatioii  in  the  nte 
of  land  by  incMasing  the  amount  of  i«nt  and  sarvioet  whkh  he  leodved 
from  its  tillers. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  trouble  in  which  the  peasants  were  involved. 
The  evil  of  enclosure  although  it  was  felt  in  Germany,  was  not  so 
prominent  anion^  their  complaints  as  it  was  in  Enpland :  but  their 
general  di:iLx^  produced  two  other  symptoms,  one  oi  which  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  those  districts  of  Gcnnany  in  which  the  revoli 
raged  with  the  greatest  fuiy.  In  the  soiith*west,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tiuber  and  the  Neckar,  in  the  Moselle  and  middle  Khioe  districts,  the 
practice  of  subdividing  land  had  proceeded  so  fiEur  that  the  ordinary 
holding  of  the  peasant  had  shrunk  to  the  quarter  of  a  ploughland  ;  and 
the  effort  to  check  this  ruinous  development  onlv  resulted  in  the  cre.-Llion 
of  a  landless  nfrnirian  proletAriat.  The  otlier  process,  whif.h  was  not 
confined  to  Germany,  was  the  conver>'ion  ot  land  into  a  speculative 
market  for  money.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  peasant  rendered 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  biugher-capitalist  who  Imt  him  money  on  the 
security  of  his  holding,  the  interest  on  which  was  often  not  fbrUiooming 
if  the  harvest  fiuled,  or  the  plague  attacked  his  cattle;  and  the  traffic 
in  rents,  which  inevitably  bore  hardly  on  the  tenant,  was  one  of  the 
somewhat  numerous  evils  which  Luther  at  one  time  or  another  declared 
to  be  the  ruin  ot"  the  German  nation. 

Braides  thee  economic  causes,  the  growing  iniliience  of  Koinan  law 
affected  the  peasant  even  more  tlian  it  had  done  the  barons.  By  it, 
seid  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  poor  man  either  got  no  justice  at 
all  against  the  rich,  or  it  was  so  shatp  and  iine>point^  that  it  availed 
him  nothing.  Ijgnoring  the  fine  distinctions  of  feudal  law  with  respect 
to  service  it  regarded  the  rendering  of  service  as  proof  of  servitude, 
and  everyone  who  was  not  entirely  free  sank  in  its  eyes  to  a  serf.  The 
policy  of  reducing  tenants  to  thi<?  position  was  systematically  pursued 
in  many  districts ;  the  Abbots  of  Kempten  resorted  not  merely  to  the 
iklsification  of  charters  but  to  such  abuse  of  their  clerical  powers  as 
refusing  the  Sacrament  to  those  who  denied  their  servitude ;  and  one  of 
them  defended  hie  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  waa  only  doing  as 
other  lords.  It  was  in  &ct  the  loinds  and  not  the  peaaents  who  wen 
the  revolutionists;  the  revolt  was  essentially  reactionary.  Hie  peasants 
demanded  the  restoration  of  their  old  HakngenckU  and  other  Courts, 
the  abolition  of  novel  jurisdictions  and  new  cxacHous  of  ixMit  f\nd  service. 
The  movement  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  worn-out  communal  system 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  sodaliBtic  proteii  agaiiMt  the  individualistic 

tndencies  of  the  time. 

The  peasant^s  condition  was  fmitful  soil  for  the  seeds  of  a  gospel 
of  discontent.  The  aristocratic  humanist  revival  awoke  no  echoes  in 
his  breast,  but  he  found  balm  of  Gilead  iu  Luthers  denunciations  of 
merchants  as  usurers,  of  lawyers  as  robbers,  and  in  his  aswrtion  of  the 
worlhleafloeM  of  all  things  compared  with  the  Woid  of  God,  whidi 
pessants  could  understand  better  than  priests.  More  radical  preachers 
iopplied  whatever  was  lairing  in  Latber^s  doctrine  to  complete  their 
ffiiitatiffni  Carlstadt  improved  on  Luther^s  declaration  that  peasants 
knew  more  of  the  Scripture?:  than  learned  doctors  by  ftfBrniincj  that 
they  certainly  knew  more  tlian  Luther.  Peasants  adopted  with  fervour 
the  doctrine  of  universal  pries tliuod,  and  began  themselves  to  preach 
and  ^Miptise.  Schappeler  announced  at  Meinmingen  that  heaven  was 
open  to  peasants,  but  closed  to  nobles  and  deigy.  But  while  this  was 
heresy,  it  was  hatdly  sedition;  most  of  the  pccadiem  bdievied  as  Luther 
did,  in  the  ellicacj  of  the  Woid,  and  repudiated  Mihuer^  appeal  to  the 
fword;  and  the  promise  of  heaven  hereafter  might  be  expected  to 
reconcile  rather  than  to  ezaspcmte  the  peasant  with  his  lot  on  earth. 
Yet  it  exerted  an  indirect  stimulus,  for  men  do  not  rebel  in  defpair, 
but  in  hope ;  and  the  spiritual  hopes  held  out  by  the  Gospel  [)r(>duced 
that  quickening  of  his  mind,  without  which  the  peasant  would  never 
have  risen  to  end  his  temporal  ills. 

The  outbreak  in  15X4  can  only  have  caused  surprise  by  its  extent, 
inr  lhat  the  peasants  would  rise  was  a  oonuimi  expectation.  Almanacks 
snd  astralognrs  predicted  the  stoim  with  remarkable  aceurscj;  indeed 
its  inutterings  had  been  heard  for  years,  and  in  1 5^^2  friends  of  the  exiled 
Ulrich  of  Wiirttembeig  had  discussed  a  plan  for  his  restoration  to  the 
duchy  by  means  of  a  peasant  revolt.  But  the  first  step  in  the  great 
movement  was  not  due  to  Ulrich  or  to  anv  other  extraneous  impulse. 
It  was  taken  in  June,  1524,  on  the  estates  of  Count  Sicgmund  von  Lupfen 
at  Stiihlingen,  some  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Schaifhauscn.  There 
had  aheady  been  a  number  of  local  disturbances  elsewhere,  and  the 
pessantry  round  Niimbeig  had  burnt  thdr  tithes  on  the  field ;  but  they 
hsd  all  been  suppressed  irithout  difficulty.  The  riring  at  Stiihlingen  is 
traditionally  reported  to  have  been  provoked  by  a  whim  of  the  Countess 
von  Lupfen,  who  insisted  upon  the  Count^s  tenants  spending  a  holiday 
in  collecting  snai!  shells  on  which  she  might  wind  her  wool;  and  this 
trivial  reason  ha-s  been  remcmbei'ed,  to  the  oblivion  of  tlie  more  weighty 
cau»ea  ulleged  by  the  peasants  in  their  list  of  grievances.  They  complained 
of  the  enclosure  of  woods,  the  alienation  of  common  lanils,  and  the 
daial  of  their  right  to  fish  in  streams ;  they  were  compelled,  they  said, 
to  do  all  kinds  of  fidd-work  fiir  theur  lotd  and  his  steward,  to  assist  at 
hunts,  to  dmw  ponds  and  streams  without  any  regard  to  the  necessities 
sf  their  own  avocations;  the  loid^s  streams  were  diverted  across  their 
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liddB,  while  water  neoenftry  for  irrig^tiiig  their  meadows  and  tnnuiig 

their  mills  was  cut  off^  their  crops  were  ruined  hy  huntsmen 
trampling  them  down.  They  accused  their  lord  of  abusing  his  juris- 
diction, of  inflicting  intolerable  punishments,  and  of  appropriatii^ 
stolen  goods ;  and  in  short  they  declared  that  tlu  v  co\ild  no  longer 
look  for  justice  at  his  hands,  or  support  their  wives  and  families  in  face 
of  his  exactions. 

Umbb  ertides,  which  nomher  aixly-two  hi  an  w  leiMiUile  for 
what  they  omit  as  §at  what  fhqr  indade.  Tliere  leno  traeeof  aidigioiit 
element  m  them,  no  indication  that  their  anthers  had  ever  heard  of 
Luther  or  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  purely  agrarian  in  character,  their 
language  is  moderate,  and,  if  the  facts  are  stated  correctly,  their  demands 
are  extremely  reasonable.  In  its  orif^in  the  Peasants^  Revolt  bore  few 
traces  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  violence  which  marked  its  later 
course.  It  began  like  a  trickling  stream  in  the  highlands ;  as  it  flowed 
downwards  it  was  joined  first  by  one  and  then  by  another  revolutionaiy 
current,  till  it  united  in  one  torrent  all  dementa  of  diaoider  and 
tiireateiied  to  Inundate  the  whole  of  Germany. 

When  onoe  the  movement  had  started,  it  quickly  gathered  momentum. 
A  thousand  tenants  from  the  Stiihlingen  district  assembled  with  such 
arms  as  they  could  collect,  and  chose  as  their  captain  Hans  MiiUer  of 
Bulgcnbach,  an  old  Umdgknccht  who  showed  more  talent  for  organisation 
than  most  of  the  peasants'  leaders.  In  August  he  made  his  way  south 
to  VValdshut,  probably  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  discontented  proletariate  in  the  towns.  The  towns  had  been 
penneated  with  new  religious  ideas  to  an  extent  which  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  country,  the  upper  daaws  by  Luthersnism,  the  lower 
bv  notions  of  which  C^Istadt  and  Miinzer  were  the  dlicf  exponents. 
Wald;.hut  itself  was  in  revolt  against  its  Austrian  govemn^t,  which 
had  initiated  a  sftvaitr'  prrsccutiun  of  horofics  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
demanded  from  the  citizens  the  surrender  of  their  preacher,  Balthnsar 
liubmaier.  It  was  thus  predisposed  to  favour  the  peasants'  cause,  but 
the  often  repeated  statement  that  Miiller,  in  August,  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  Evangdied  Brotfaeihood  is  inoofiect  That  scheme,  which 
probably  emanated  from  the  towns,  was  not  effected  until  the  meeting 
at  Memmingen  m  the  following  February;  and  the  intervening  winter 
elap^  without  open  conflict  between  the  peasants  and  the  authorities. 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand^s  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  momentous 
struggle  then  beinjr  waged  in  North  Italy,  and  every  available  land»- 
knecht  had  l)een  sent  to  swell  the  armies  of  Charles  V.  Tlie  Swabian 
League,  the  only  eHective  organisation  in  South  Germany,  could  muster 
but  two  thousand  troops,  and  recourse  was  had  to  n^otiations  at 
Stockadi  which  were  not  serioudy  meant  on  the  part  of  llie  hwdb. 
Many  of  the  peasants,  however,  returned  home  on  the  understandiqg 
that  none  but  andent  services  dioald  he  exscted;  hot  the  hndi^ 
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thinking  that  the  frtorm  had  blowTi  over,  resorted  to  their  usual  practices 
and  made  little  endeavour  to  conclude  the  pourparlers  at  Stockach.  As 
A  result  the  insurrectioii  broke  out  atresh,  and  was  extended  into  a  wider 
area. 

Ill  Oetobor  and  Novanber,  IfiiMi  that  iran  riiiiigi  of  the  poiMiitg 
aUmand  the  Lake  of  Conrtanoe,  in  the  Allgaiit  the  Elettgau,  the  Hegau, 
the  Tlmigau,  and  north-west  of  Stuhlingen  at  ViUingen.  Further  to 
the  east,  on  the  Dler  in  Upper  Swabia,  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  of 

Kempten,  who  had  long  nursed  cnrievances  against  their  lords,  rose,  and 
in  February,  1525,  assembled  at  Sonthofen  ;  they  (Icclared  that  tiiey 
would  have  no  more  loids,  a  revolutionary  demand  wliich  indiaitcs  that 
their  treatment  bj  the  abbots  had  been  worse  thau  that  of  the  Lupfen 
tenants.  Hie  peasants  of  the  Donauried  (N.  W.  of  Augsburg)  had  been 
agitating  tibmighout  the  winter,  and  by  the  iSnt  iraek  in  February 
four  thonsand  of  them  met  at  Baltringen,  some  miles  to  the  north  <^ 
Biberach;  before  the  end  of  the  month  their  numbers  had  risen  to 
thirty  thousand.  They  were  also  joined  by  bjwds  railed  the  SeehaufeUy 
from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Constance,  while  H  ins  Mliller  made 
an  incursion  into  the  Breisgau  and  raised  the  peasants  of  the  Black 
ForesL 

Ai  the  rebeilian  cartended  its  ana  the  scope  of  its  objects  grew 
irider,  and  it  assimilated  revolutionaiy  ideas  distinet  from  the  agrarian 
glievanoes  which  had  originally  prompted  the  rising.  A  religious  element 
hqpui  to  obtrude,  and  its  presence  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  supplied  a  convenient  banner  under  which  heterogeneous  forces  might 
fight;  Sickiiigen  had  rtdopted  a  similar  expedient  to  cloak  the  ssectional 
aims  of  the  knights,  and  men  now  began  to  regard  tlic  revolt  as  a  rising 
on  behalf  of  the  Gospel  In  this  light  it  was  viewed  by  the  neighbouring 
cftjr  of  Zuridi,  where  Zwing^^s  influence  was  now  all-powerftd ;  and  the 
Zurich  government  exhorted  the  Klettgau  peasants  to  adopt  tiie  Word 
of  God  as  their  banner.  In  conformity  with  this  advice  they  gave  a 
religious  colour  to  their  demands,  £md  in  January,  15S5,  offered  to  grant 
thnir  lord  whatever  wa.s  rcawnable,  godly,  and  Christian,  if  he  on  his 
fide  uoiild  undertake  to  abide  by  the  Word  of  God  and  rij^hteousiics-,. 
So,  too,  the  Baltringen  bands  declared  tliat  they  wished  to  create  no 
di^turfaanoe,  but  only  desired  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed 
in  accord  with  godly  justice;  and  in  the  Allgau,  where  the  peasant 
Hftbeilin  had  preached  and  baptised,  the  peasants  formed  themselves 
into  a  godly  imion.^  On  the  oilier  hand  the  Lake  bands,  with  whom 
served  some  remnants  of  Sickingen'*s  host,  appear  to  have  been  more 
intent  upon  a  political  attack  on  lords  and  cities. 

In  March  all  tlie^r  Ixxiies  held  a  sort  of  parliament  at  Memmingen, 
the  chief  town  of  Upper  Swabia,  to  concert  a  common  basis  of  action, 
and  here  fiie  Zurich  influence  canied  the  day.  Schappekr,  Zwin^*s 
fiicndf  had  been  preaching  at  Memmingen  on  tiie  iniquity  of  tithes,  and 
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if  iie  did  not  actually  pen  the  famous  Twelve  Articles  there  formulated, 
they  were  at  least  drawn  up  under  his  inspiration  and  that  of  his 
colleague  Lotzer.  Thev  embtxlv  ideas  of  wider  import  than  are  likely 
to  have  occurred  to  bands  of  p<jasants  concerned  with  specific  local 
grievances ;  aud  throughout  the  movement  it  is  obvious  that,  while  tlie 
peasants  supplied  the  physical  iomt  and  their  hardships  tiie  reed  motive, 
the  intellectual  inspiration  came  from  the  nulical  element  in  the  towns. 
This  element  was  not  so  obvious  «t  Memnungen  as  It  bceane  later  on, 
and  its  chief  effect  there  was  to  give  a  religious  aspect  to  tlie  Kvolt  and 
to  merge  its  local  character  in  a  universal  nppoal  to  the  pciisant,  based 
on  ideas  of  fratemu!  love  nnd  Christmn  liberty  drawn  from  the  Gospel. 

This  prog^^raimne  \'>ns  not  adopted  witliout  some  ditTorence  of  opinion, 
in  whicli  the  Liake  bands  led  the  opposition.  But  the  proposal  of  an  £van- 
gdical  Brothobood  was  aisoq>ted  on  Maidi  7;  and  the  Twelve  Artidci^ 
founded  apparently  upon  a  memorial  previously  presented  by  tlie  people 
of  Memmingen  to  their  town  Council,  were  then  drawn  up.  The  prcamUe 
repudiated  the  idea  that  the  insurgents^  **new  Gospel**  implied  the 
extirpation  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority;  on  the  contraiy,  they 
quoted  texts  to  show  that  its  essence  was  love,  peace,  patience,  emd 
unity,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  peasants  was  that  all  men  should  Uve 
in  aoeord  with  its  precepts.  A»  means  thereto  thej  demanitod  tiiat 
the  choice  of  pastors  shotdd  be  vested  in  eadi  community,  which  should 
also  have  power  to  remove  such  as  behaved  unseemly.  Tlie  great  tithes 
they  were  willing  to  pay,  and  they  proposed  measure  for  their  collection 
and  for  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  Htid,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  the  expenses  of  war  or  to  meet  the  demfuuls  of  the 
tax-gatherer ;  but  the  small  tithes  they  would  not  pay,  because  God  had 
created  the  beasts  of  the  field  as  a  free  gift  for  the  use  of  mankuid. 
They  would  no  longer  be  viUeins,  because  CSurist  had  made  all  men  fipee; 
but  they  would  gladly  obey  such  authority  as  was  elected  and  set  over 
them,  so  it  be  by  God  appointed.  They  claimed  the  ri|^t  to  take 
ground  !^arae,  fowls,  and  fish  in  flowing  water;  they  demande<l  ilie 
restoration  of  wowls,  meadows,  and  ploughlands  to  the  connnui^itv,  the 
renunciation  of  uew-laiigled  services,  and  payment  of  peasauta  for  those 
which  they  rendered,  tlie  establishment  of  judicial  rents,  the  even 
administratioii  of  justice^  and  the  abolition  of  death-dues,  which  ruined 
widows  and  orphans.  Finally,  they  required  that  all  their  grievances 
should  be  tested  by  the  Word  of  Grod ;  if  aught  whidi  they  had  demanded 
were  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  they  agreed  to  give  it  up,  even 
thou^rh  the  demand  had  been  granted ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
askt-d  th.'it  their  lords  should  submit  to  the  same  test,  and  relinquish 
any  privileget*  which  might  hereafter  be  bhowu  to  be  uiconsistent  with 
the  Scriptuies,  although  they  were  not  included  in  the  present  list  of 
grievances. 

On  the  basis  of  these  demands  neigotiatiQiis  wete  reopened  with 
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the  Swabian  Ix-ague  Kt  Ulm,  but  they  were  not  more  succe^ful  or 
ancere  than  thas^'  at  S  toe  kadi.  The  League  rejected  an  offer  of 
mediation  made  by  the  Council  uf  Regency  which  now  sat  with  diminished 
pgreitige  at  Esslingen ;  and,  though  the  discussions  were  oontinued,  they 
im  only  doigiMd  to  give  IVuriigcw,  the  genexil  of  tlw  League,  time 
te  gillier  his  foron:  even  dnring  tlie  progrcM  of  the  negotiations  he 
had  attacked  and  mn— eroJ,  unsuspecting  bands  of  Hegau  peasants^ 
till  lus  victoiMMii  progress  was  diecked  by  the  advent  ^  a  difoent 
foe. 

TJlrich,  the  exiled  Duke  of  Wiirttembtrg,  and  his  party  constituted 
one  of  the  discontented  elements  which  were  certfun  to  rally  to  any 
revolutionary  standard.  He  iiad  announced  his  intention  of  r^piining 
his  dndiy  mth  the  help  of  spur  or  slioc^**  of  knights  or  peasants.  The 
Ibnner  hope  liss  i^nndwd  hy  Sickingen^  fo]]»  hoi  as  soon  aa  the  peasants 
rase  Ulrich  beigsn  to  cultivate  their  ftiendehip;  in  the  antumn  of  159M» 
from  Hohentwiel,  of  which  he  had  leoovered  poeseesioD,  on  the  confines 
of  the  territoiy  of  his  Swiss  protectors  and  of  the  disturbed  H^aa,  lie 
cstftblishw?  relations  with  the  insurants,  and  took  to  signing  his  name 
**Utz  the  Peasant.**  In  rcbninry,  1595,  he  resolved  to  tempt  his  ffite; 
supported  by  ten  thousand  hired  Swiss  infantry  he  crossed  the  bonier 
and  invaded  Wiirttembeig.  The  civil  and  religious  oppre^ision  of  the 
Aostrian  rule  had  to  some  extent  wiped  out  the  uemorjr  of  mridiV  own 
kaidi  govenunenty  and  he  was  aiUe  to  occupy  Ballhigen,  Henenberg, 
and  Sindelfingen  without  serious  opposition*  and  to  laj  siege  to  Stuttgart 
on  March  9.  The  nam  faroiig^t  Truchscss  into  Wiirttemberg ;  but 
Ulrich  was  on  the  eve  of  success  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  battle  of 
Pavia  (Febrimrv  24).  Switzerland  might  need  all  her  troops  for  her 
own  defence,  and  those  servinf^  under  Ulrich's  banner  were  promptly 
summoned  home.  There  was  notliing  left  for  Ulrich  but  flight  so  soon 
as  Truchsess  appeared  upon  the  &ce\\Q  \  and  the  restoration  of  Austrian 
aatiMnilj  in  WUrttenhcsg  enaUed  the  gencnd  of  the  Swahian  Lsague 
ones  more  to  turn  his  aims  against  the  peasants. 

But  the  respite,  short  as  it  was,  had  given  the  revolt  time  to  spvead 
inaU  directions,  and  before  the  end  of  April  almost  the  whole  of  Germany, 
except  the  north  and  east  and  Bavaria  in  the  south,  wn.«?  in  an  uproar. 
From  Upper  Swabia  the  movement  spread  in  March  to  the  lower  districts 
of  the  circle.  Round  Leipheim  on  the  Danube  to  the  north-east  of  Ulm 
the  peasants  rose  under  a  priest  named  Jacob  Wehe,  attacked  Leipheim 
and  Wds8enh<nTi,  and  stormed  the  castie  of  Roggenburg,  while  a  con* 
skkralile  portion  of  TVnchsess*  troops  sympathised  with  their  cause  and 
idbsed  to  serve  against  tliem.  Even  so^  the  lemalndcr^  consisting 
OMstiy  of  veterans  returned  fiom  Pavia»  were  sufficient  to  crush  the 
f.<Spl>OTin  contingent,  whose  incompetence  and  cowardice  contrasted 
•strongly  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Swiss  and  Bohemian  peasants  in 
previous  wan.   They  iied  into  Leipheim  almost  as  soon  as  ThMshsees 
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appoaml,  losing  a  third  of  their  numbers  in  the  retreat ;  the  town 
thereupon  surrendered  at  discretion;  and  Jacob  Wehe  was  disco veml 
hiding,  and  executed  outside  the  walls.  Truchsess  now  turned  back 
to  crush  the  contingents  from  the  Lake  and  the  H^au  and  the 
Baltringcii  baiidr  which  had  capbned  WaUbee  and  was  thiaatcahg 
his  own  castle  at  Waldbmg.  He  defeated  the  latter  near  Wtmach  on 
April  13,  but  was  less  loooesifiil  with  the  former,  who  were  entrendied 
near  Weingarten.  TiuBy  were  double  the  ntiinber  of  Truchsess*  troope, 
and  ftf>er  a  distant  cfinnonftde  the  Swahian  general  consented  to  neji^rti.'ite; 
the  peasante,  alarmed  perhaps  by  the  fate  of  their  allie.^,  were  induced  to 
disband  on  the  concession  of  some  of  their  demands  and  the  promise  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  rest. 

TnichKaB  had  eveiy  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  this  result,  for  ftom 
all  sides  appeals  were  pouiiqg  In  far  help,  hi  llie  Hcgau  BaddM 
was  besieged;  to  the  south-east  the  carmnal  aidibishop  of  Sabbaii^ 
Matthew  Lang,  was  soon  shut  up  in  his  castle  by  his  subjects  of  the 
city  and  neighbouring  country,  while  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  himself 
would  not  venture  outside  the  walls  of  Innsbruck.  Forty  thousand 
peasants  had  risen  in  the  Vorarlherj; ;  Tvrol  was  in  ferment  from  end  to 
end  ;  and  in  St  vria  Dietrit  hstt  iirs  Bohemian  troops  could  not  save  him 
from  deieat  at  tlie  hands  of  the  peasants.  In  the  south-west  Hans  Muller, 
the  leader  of  the  StShlii^gen  force,  moved  through  the  Black  Forest, 
and  rsising  the  Bretagau  villagers  appeared  before  Fkeibui^.  The 
fortress  on  the  neighbouxing  Schlossbesg  was  imafale  to  protect  the  dfy, 
which  admitted  the  peasants  on  May  24.  Aerass  the  Rhine  in  JSitam 
twenty  thousand  insuigents  captured  Zabem  on  May  13,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Weissenburg  and  most  of  the  other  towris  in  the 
province;  Col  mar  alone  withstood  their  prof^ress,  huitluT  north  in  the 
west  Rhine  di.stncti  of  the  Falaiinate,  I^uterburg,  Laiidau,  and  Neustadt 
fell  into  the  rebels'  hands,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  they  carried 
all  before  them.  In  the  Odenwald  Gemge  Metder,  an  innkeeper,  hsd 
ffsised  the  standard  of  revtdt  before  the  end  of  Marefa,  and  Jiddein 
Bx^bach  followed  his  example  in  the  Neckarthal  on  the  iint  of  ApriL 
Florian  Geyer  headed  the  Fi-anconian  rebels  who  gathered  in  the  viJley 
of  the  Tauber,  and  the  Austrian  government  in  Wurttemberg  had 
barely  got  rid  of  Ulrich  when  it  was  threatened  by  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  in  the  pea.sants  under  Matern  Feuerbacher.  Further  north  still, 
the  Thuringian  commons  broke  out  under  the  lead  of  Thomajj  Afimzer. 

So  widespread  a  movement  inevitably  gathered  into  its  net  pei^so- 
nalities  and  farces  of  every  dewription.  Hie  bulk  of  the  insuigents  and 
some  of  their  leaders  were  pessants ;  but  willingly  or-  unwillingly  they 
received  into  their  ranks  criminals,  priests,  ex-ofllaals,  barons,  and  even 
some  ruling  Princes.  Florian  Greyer  was  a  knight  more  or  less  of  Sickingen^ 
type,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  peasants'  cause.  Gotz  von 
JJerlichingen,  the  hero  of  Goethe's  drama  known  as  Gots  of  the  Inm 
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Hand — he  had  lost  one  hand  in  battle — came  from  the  same  class.  In 
his  nu  inoirs  he  represents  his  complicity  in  the  revolt  as  the  result  of 
compuibiuo,  but  before  tken^  was  any  question  of  furce  he  had  given 
vwt  to  tiidi  MntmMnti  «i  tbAt  the  kniglits  sofoed  as  mndli  from  ti» 
Fkinott*  oppreHiim  as  did  the  pcMantSy  and  lib  aetion  was  probably  mors 
foknitaiy  than  he  aftsrwaida  caied  to  adoiit  Tbe  lower  clei^,  manj 
ol  likem  drawn  fimm  tha  peasants,  naturally  lympathised  with  the  class 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  they  had  no  cause  to  dislike  a  movement 
which  aimed  at  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  Priiice<«  and  Bishops ; 
in  some  cases  all  the  inmates  of  a  monastery  except  t)ie  abbot  willingly 
joined  the  insurgents.  Some  of  the  leaders  w  ere  respectable  innkeepers 
like  Matem  Feuerbacher,  but  others  were  roysterers  such  as  Jacklein 
Bohibadi,  and  among  their  foUowsis  were  many  veeniits  from  tha 
criminal  classes.  Tlmse  baser  dements  often  tfamstadde  the  better,  and 
by  timir  violence  brought  odhun  upon  the  whole  movement  Hie 
peasants  had  indeed  contemplated  the  ose  of  force  from  the  beginning, 
and  those  who  refused  to  join  the  Evangdical  Brotherhood  were  to  be  put 
imder  a  ban,  or  in  modem  phraseology,  subjected  to  a  boycott ;  hut  the 
burning  of  castles  and  monasteries  seems  first  to  have  been  adopted  in 
retaliation  for  Truchsess'  destruction  of  peasants'  dwellings,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  insuigents''  misdeeds  arose  from  a  natural  inability  to 
least  the  temptations  of  seigneunal  fishponds  and  wine-oellan. 

No  less  heterogeneous  than  the  &etocs  of  whadi  the  revolutiooaxy 
horde  was  composed  were  the  ideas  and  motives  by  which  it  was  moved. 
Theie  was  many  a  private  and  local  grudge  as  well  as  class  and  common 
grievances.  In  Salzburg  the  Archbishop  had  retained  feudal  privileges 
from  which  most  German  cities  were  free ;  in  the  Austrian  dufhies  there 
was  a  German  national  feeling  against  the  repressive  rule  of  Ferdinand's 
Spanish  ministers ;  religious  persecution  helped  the  revolt  at  Brlxen,  for 
Strmss  and  Urbanns  Bhegius  had  there  made  many  converts  to  Luther's 
Gospd;  othen  complained  cf  tbe  tyranny  of  mine-ownem  like  the 
Vnjgm  and  other  capitalut  rings;  and  in  not  a  ftw  districts  the  rising 
smiiHM  111  the  character  of  a  Judenhetxe.  The  peasants  all  over  Grermany 
were  animated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  redress  agrarian  grievances, 
but  hatred  of  prelatical  wealth  and  privi]oe;e  and  of  the  voracious 
territorial  power  of  Princes  was  a  bond  which  united  merchants  and 
kmghts,  peasants  and  artisans,  in  a  common  hostility. 

Gradually,  too,  the  development  of  the  movement  led  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  various  manifestoes  or  rather  crmle  suggestioni  for  the 
estaUidunent  of  a  new  political  and  sodal  oigsnisation.  Some  of  them 
were  foreshadowed  in  a  scheme  put  forward  by  Eberlin  in  1521,  whidi 
may  not,  however,  have  been  more  serioody  intended  than  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia.  Its  pervading  principle  was  that  of  popular  election; 
each  villaLTe  wa.s  to  choose  a  gentleman  as  its  magistrate ;  two  hundred 
dkief  places  were  to  select  a  knight  lor  their  bailiff;  each  ten  bailiwicks 
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were  to  be  organised  under  a  city,  and  each  ten  cities  under  a  Duke  or 
Prince.  One  of  the  Princes  was  to  be  elected  King,  but  be,  like  every 
subordinate  officer,  was  to  be  guided  by  an  elected  Council.  In  this 
aebeme  town  wai  thraogfamit  subordinate  to  country ;  half  the  ncmboi 
of  the  Coundls  were  to  be  peasants  and  half  noUet,  and  agricultore  was 
pronounced  the  noblest  means  of  sustenance.  Capitalist  organisations 
were  abolished ;  the  importation  of  wine  and  doth  was  forbidden^  and 
that  of  com  only  conceded  in  time  of  scairitv;  and  the  price  of  wine  and 
bread  was  to  be  fixed.  Only  articles  of  real  utility  were  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  every  form  of  luxury  wa,s  to  l>c  suppressed.  Drastic 
measures  were  propos>ed  against  vice,  and  drunkards  and  adulterers  were 
to  be  punished  witii  daatii.  AH  duldsen  wwe  to  be  tai^t  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrnr,  astranomj,  and  medicine. 

This  Utiifnaa  idieme  was  too  fimdM  even  for  the  niott  imaginatfae 
peasant  l^iders,  but  thdr  proposals  grew  rapidly  more  extravagant. 
TTie  local  demand  for  the  abolition  of  seigneurial  rights  gave  place  to 
univcrs.ll  ifieas  of  liberty,  fi^itemity,  equality ;  and  it  is  scArcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Grerman  peasants  in  15S5  anticipated  mofst 
of  the  French  ideas  of  1789.  The  TSvelve  Articles  of  the  Elsass  pea-santjj 
went  beyuiid  the  originals  of  Menimiiigen  in  demanding  not  only  the 
popular  eleetioii  of  paston  but  of  aU  officiaby  and  the  rigjhft  Jt  the 
people  to  repudiato  or  recognise  princely  authority.  So,  too,  the  peoaaats* 
paiiument  at  Meran  In  the  l^rol  insisted  that  all  jurisdictions  should 
be  eiercised  by  persons  chosen  fay  the  community.  It  was  perhaps  hostility 
to  the  Princes  rather  than  perception  of  national  needs  that  prompted 
the  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  all  Trinccs  to  the  status  of  lieutenants 
of  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  )w  rccot^iiised  as  the  one  and  onlv  sovereign 
ruler;  but  the  conception  of  a  democratic  Empire  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  tlie  popular  imagination.  Hipler  and  Weigant,  two  of  the 
dearest  thinkers  of  tiie  mvolution,  suggested  wiititig  to  Chifles  and 
rqnese&ting  the  movement  as  aimed  at  two  objects  dear  to  his  heart, 
the  lefonnation  of  his  Church  and  the  subjection  of  the  Princes  to 
obedience  to  the  Empire.  They,  no  less  than  the  English,  preferred  a 
popular  despotism  to  feudal  anarchy.  Even  the  conservative  Swabians 
desired  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  pett\  intermediate  jurisdictions; 
and  in  moi'e  radical  districts  the  proposed  \inrlication  of  the  Emperor^s 
lK)wer  was  coupled  with  tlie  condition  that  it  was  to  be  wields  in  the 
people's  interest  The  Kaiser  was  to  be  the  minister,  and  his  subjects 
the  sovereign  autfaorify. 

Between  this  ruler  and  his  people  there  wen  to  he  no  intervening 
grades  of  society.  Equality  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  Nobles  like  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe  and  Henndierg,  who 
swore  through  fear  the  oath  imposet!  by  the  rebels,  were  required  to 
dismantle  their  castles,  to  live  in  houses  like  pea^ant-s  and  burghei-s,  to 
eat  the  same  food  aind  wear  the  same  dress ;  they  were  even  forbidden  to 
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lidft  on  honabaek,  because  it  nuied  them  above  their  fellows.  Except  be 
became  as  a  peasant  the  noble  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  brotherly 
love.  ^Vho,  it  was  asked,  marie  the  first  noble,  and  had  not  a  peasant 
five  fin^rs  to  his  hand  like  a  prince?  Still  more  attractive  than  the 
proposed  equnlity  of  social  standing  was  the  siiggejited  equality  of 
worldly  goods ;  and,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  ideal  no  doubt  was 
ttel  tf  leveHiiig  up  and  not  of  kvdling  down,  it  was  declared  enough 
fcr  aaj  man  to  pomem  two  thoumod  crowns. 

It  might  well  be  mferred,  even  if  it  had  not  been  eftated  by  the 
pMMnti  tbemselyes,  that  tb^  derived  theee  ideas  from  t^hers  in 
to^s ;  and  it  was  the  co-operation  of  the  town  proletariate  which  made 
the  revolt  so  formidable,  especially  in  Franrojiia  and  Thnrino^ia  A 
civic  counterpai*t  of  £berlin's  peasant  Utopia  was  supplied  by  a  political 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Needs  qf  the  German  Naiion,  or  The  Refor- 
mtAom,  of  Frederick  III.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Twelve  Articles  of 
llemmingen,  the  principle  of  Ghriftian  liberty  was  fo  be  the  beib  of  the 
new  oigMuseftioii ;  but  it  was  hen  applied  epedfically  to  the  omditions 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  towns.  Tolls,  dues,  and  especially  indirect  taxes 
should  be  abolished;  the  capital  of  individuel  merduuitai  and  of 
companie*!  was  to  be  limitcJ  to  ten  thonsnnd  crowns  ;  the  coinnf^, 
weights,  and  nicasures  were  to  be  reducwl  to  a  uniform  standard;  the 
Roman  civil  and  canon  law  to  be  alioli.'jhed,  ecclesiastical  property  to  be 
coniiscaicd,  and  clerical  participation  in  secular  tiodes — against  which 
Mwerel  Ada  of  the  Engltdi  BeAnmatioii  parliement  wcredirocted — ^to  be 
pimbibite^i 

Some  of  these  grievances,  especially  Hioie  againit  the  ChuMli,  wcm 
common  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  but  aoeialistic  and  oommmuitic  ideas 
naturally  tended  to  divide  every  town  and  dty  into  two  parties,  and  the 
struggle  re«)lved  itself  into  one  between  the  commune,  repre«ienting  the 
poor,  and  the  Council,  representing  the  well-to-do.  This  contest  was 
fought  out  in  most  of  the  towns  in  Germany;  and  its  result  determined 
the  amount  of  sympathy  with  which  each  individual  town  rq;arded  the 
peiMDle*  cMiw.  Bat  nowhere  do  tfae  dtice  appear  to  have  taken  an 
wlife  part  agaimt  the  revdation,  for  they  all  ftit  that  tfae  Frinoee 
thnalened  them  as  much  as  tfaey  did  the  peasants.  Waldshut  and 
Mcmmingen  from  the  fint  ware  friendly;  Zurich  mndercd  active 
assistance;  and  there  wns  a  prevalent  fear  that  the  towns  of  Switzerland 
and  Swabia  would  unite  in  support  of  the  movement.  The  strength 
shown  by  the  peasants  exercised  a  |K>wcrful  influence  over  the  intiu- 
mural  struggles  of  commune  and  Council,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  the  oommune  gained  the  upper  hand.  Sudi  wae  the 
owe  at  HcilbRmn,  at  Hotfaenbin;^  where  CSariitadt  had  been  actlve»  and  at 
Wiinbiiig;  At  Fnnkfort  the  proklariato  formed  an  oz^ganiaation  which 
they  dedared  to  be  Council,  Buigomaeter»  Pope,  and  Emperor  all  railed 
intoene;  and  most  of  the  emaU  dtiee  opened  thdr  gatee  to  the  peeaanta, 
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either  because  they  felt  uriul)le  to  stand  a  siege  or  because  the  commune 
wa-s  relatively  stronger  in  the  sniallor  thtui  in  the  bij^eppr  cities.  The 
latter  were  by  no  means  unaii'ected  by  the  gtrnerai  feroient,  but  their 
agitations  were  leas  direcUy  Ikvourable  to  the  penaanla  In  aemsl,  such 
as  Stnssburg,  th«re  none  ieonodastie  riofes;  in  Catholie  dtiei  lik» 
Mains,  Cologne^  and  BAtisbon  the  dtinns  demanded  the  abolitiia  of 
the  Councirs  financial  control,  the  suppression  ct  indirect  taxation,  and 
the  extirpation  of  clerical  privilege ;  in  others  again  their  object  was 
merely  to  free  themselv^  from  the  feudal  control  of  their  lords ;  while 
in  Bamberg  and  Speier  they  were  willing  to  admit  the  loidsiiip  of  the 
Bisiiops,  but  demanded  the  secularisation  of  their  property.  In  one 
form  or  another  the  spirit  of  rebellion  pervaded  the  cities  from  Brixea 
to  Milnster  and  OinnfaEiick,  and  from  Stmssbmg  to  Stsnlsoiid  tod 
Dantzig. 

The  most  extreme  embodiment  of  the  revolutionarf  spirit  ivas  fimnd 
in  Thomas  Miinzer,  to  whose  influence  the  whole  movement  haa  some- 
times been  ascribed.  After  his  expulsion  from  Zwickau  he  fled  to 
Prague,  where  he  announced  his  intention  of  following  the  example  of 
Hus.  His  views,  however,  resembled  more  closely  those  of  the  extreme 
Hussite  sect  known  as  Taborites,  and  their  proximity  to  Bohemia 
may  explain  the  reception  which  the  Thuhngian  citi^  of  Allstedt  and 
MUhlhausen  aooorded  to  Munier^  Mees.  At  Allstedt  his  sneoess  was 
great  both  among  the  townsfolk  and  the  peasants;  henhewasesteliliidwd 
as  a  preacher  and  nuocried  a  wife;  lure  he  preached  his  theocratic 
doctrines,  which  culminated  in  the  assertion  that  the  godless  had  no 
right  to  live,  but  should  be  exterminated  by  the  sword  of  the  elect.  He 
also  developed  cominunistic  views,  and  maintained  that  lords  who  with- 
held from  the  comnmiiity  the  fish  in  the  water,  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
produce  of  the  soil  were  breaking  the  commandment  not  to  steal 
Property  in  fact,  though  it  was  left  to  a  more  modem  communist  to 
point  the  epigram,  was  theft  The  JBleetor  Frederick  wonid  hane 
tolemted  even  this  doctrine;  bat  his  brother  Duke  John  and  his  coosin 
Duke  Geoi^  secured  in  July,  1584,  Miinzer^s  expulsion  from  AUsledt 
He  found  an  asylum  in  the  imperial  dtyof  Miihlhausen,  where  a  nmaway 
monk,  Heinrich  Pfeiffer,  had  already  raised  the  small  trades  against  the 
aristocratic  Council ;  but  two  months  later  the  Council  expelled  them 
both,  and  in  September  Miinzer  b^an  a  missionary  tour  through  south* 
western  Gerniimy. 

Its  effects  were  probabfy  much  slighter  than  has  usually  been 
supposed*  for  the  revolt  in  S&hlingen  had  begun  b^ore  M ilnaer  started, 
and  his  extreme  views  were  not  adopted  anjrwhere  exoept  at  Mtthlhansen 
and  in  its  vicinity.  He  returned  thither  about  Ftbi  uary,  1525,  and  by 
March  17  he  and  Pfeiffer  had  overthrown  the  Council  and  established  a 
communistic  theocracy,  an  experiment  which  allured  the  peasantrv  of 
the  adjacent  districts  into  attempts  at  imitatkm.   £ven  Erlurt  was  for 
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a  time  in  tlie  hands  of  insurgents,  and  the  Counts  of  liohenstein  were 
forced  to  join  their  ranks.  Miinzer  tailed,  li()\\'pver,  to  raise  the  people 
of  Mansfeld,  and  there  was  considerable  friction  between  him  and 
Pfeiffer,  whoae  objects  seem  to  have  b^n  confined  to  oonaolidating  the 
poircr  of  the  gilds  within  the  waUt  of  MQhlhauBen.  M&naer^  etiaigtfa 
ky  in  the  peaaants  outBidc^  and»  when  Philip  of  Heve  with  the  I>nkee 
of  Brunswick  and  Saxony  adfanoed  to  crush  the  revolt,  he  estiiblished 
his  camp  at  Frankenhausen,  aome  milea  fioni  Miihlhannen,  while  Ffiufier 
remained  within  the  city 

Divisions  were  also  rife  in  the  other  insurc^nt  bands ;  the  more 
stateMnaniike  of  ti^  l^uiers  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  ptiaaants' 
excesses  and  to  secure  co-operation  from  other  cla.ssei>,  while  the  extremists, 
either  following  the  bent  of  their  nature  or  deliberately  counting  on  the 
elftcti  of  tenraC)  had  leaouzBe  to  vicdent  measmee.  The  wont  of  tiieir 
deeds  was  the  **maancre  of  Weinsbcfg,**  wUdi  took  ^aoe  on  April  17, 
•ad  for  wfaidi  the  ruffian  Jacklein  Rohrbach  was  mainly  xesponaiUeL 
hk  Uk  attempt  to  join  bands  with  the  Swabian  peasants,  a  contingsnt 
of  the  Franconian  army  commanded  by  Metzler  attacked  AVeinsberg,  a 
town  not  far  from  Heilbronn  licld  by  Connt  Ludwifr  von  Helfenstein. 
Heliensteiii  had  distinguished  himself  bv  his  defciice  of  Stuttgart  against 
Duke  Uirich  of  Wiirttembexg)  and  by  his  rigorous  measures  against  such 
rebels  as  Mi  into  his  power.  When  a  handful  of  peasants  appeared 
before  Weinsbeig  and  demanded  admiasion  the  Count  made  a  sortie  and 
cot  them  all  down.  This  roused  their  comrades  to  fiiry;  Wemsberg 
was  stormed  by  Bohibach,  and  no  quarter  was  given  until  Metzler 
arrived  <hi  the  scene  and  stopped  the  slau^ter.  He  granted  Rohrbach, 
however,  custody  of  the  prisoners,  consistin<T  of  Helfenstein  and  seventeen 
other  knights  :  and,  against  Metzler's  orders  and  witliuut  his  knowledge, 
the  Count  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  early  next  morning  made  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  peasants'  daggers  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  Countess,  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  £mp&Dor  M^^ximiliiffli 

Tbese  bloody  vepiisals  were  not  typical  of  the  ntvolt;  they  w«re 
the  work  of  an  extreme  aection  led  hy  a  man  who  was  little  better 
than  a  criminal,  and  they  were  genraaUy  repudiated  by  the  other 
insurgent  bands.  The  Wiirttemberg  peasaats  under  Esuerbacher  dis- 
claimed all  connexion  with  the  "  Weinsbcrgers,**  as  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  came  to  be  called,  and  the  deed  hastened,  if  it  did  not 
cause,  a  division  among  tlie  revolut  ] unary  ranks.  Gotz  von  Berlichingen, 
Wendel  Hipler,  and  Metzler,  ail  men  of  comparative  moderation,  were 
diosen  leaders  of  the  insurgents  from  the  Odenwald  and  the  sonounding 
districts;  and  they  endeavoured  on  the  one  hand  to  intraduoe  more 
discipline  among  the  peasants  and  on  the  other  to  moderate  their 
deasands.  It  was  propoeod  tiiat  the  Twelve  Articles  should  be  reduced 
to  a  declaration  that  the  peasants  would  be  satisfied  with  the  immediate 
abolition  of  serfdom,  of  the  lesser  tithesi  and  of  death-dues>  and  would 
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concet^e  tho  pf^rfornmnce  of  other  service*^  pending  ft  f^cfinlte  settlement 
which  was  to  be  rcacherl  at  a  conrri'ess  at  Iloillii'oiin.  Ky  Ihefse  con- 
cessions and  the  proposal  that  temporal  Princes  should  be  com|>eii sated 
out  of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  for  their  los!>  of  feudal  dues,  Hipler  and 
Weigant  hoped  to  oondlUate  some  at  least  of  tiie  Frinoei;  and  it  wis 
piobftblj  with  this  ond  in  view  ibit  the  nudn  attadc  of  the  rebds  was 
directed  against  the  Bidiop  of  WQnbuig. 

A  violent  opposition  to  these  suggestions  was  offered  by  the 
extremists;  their  supporters  \vere  threatened  with  death,  and  Feuerbacher 
was  deposed  fvom  the  command  of  the  Wurttemberg  contingent.  A 
like  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  effort  to  induce  military  sub< 
onffloation,  Believen  in  the  equalilj  of  men  held  it  as  an  aadom  that 
no  one  was  better  than  another,  and  tiiey  demanded  that  no  militaiy 
measiu^  should  be  taken  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  whole 
foroe.  Rohrbach  and  his  friends  separated  from  the  main  body  probably  on 
account  of  the  selwtion  of  Berlichini^n  ft?  commander  and  of  the  moder- 
ate proposals  of  Hipler,  and  pursued  an  independent  career  of  u-^ele-s^ 
pillage.  But  while  this  violence  disgusted  many  h^nipatliisers  with  the 
movement,  its  immediate  effect  was  to  terrorise  the  Franconian  nobles. 
Seotes  of  them  joined  the  Evangelical  Brotho'hood,  and  handed  over 
their  artillery  and  mnnttioiis  of  war.  Count  William  of  Henneheig 
followed  their  example,  and  the  Abbots  of  Hersfeld  and  Fulda,  the 
Bishops  of  l?riniberg  and  Spcier,  the  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of 
Wurzburg,  and  Margrave  Cnsimir  of  BraiidoFihur*T  were  compelled  to 
sign  the  modified  Twelve  Articles,  or  to  innke  similar  concessions. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Franconia  was  now  in  the  rebels^  hands,  and 
towaids  the  end  of  April  they  began  to  ooncentrate  on  Wunbug,  whom 
Bishop  was  also  Duke  of  Franconia  and  the  most  powerfhl  Prince  in  the 
circle.  Thit  city  offered  little  resistance,  and  the  Bishop  fled  to  his 
oistle  on  the  neighbouring  Frauenberg.  This  was  an  almost  impregnable 
fortress  ;  rtkI  the  attempt  to  capture  it  looked  up  the  greatest  mass  of 
the  jicasaiits'  for(«J5  during  the  crucial  month  of  the  revolution.  It 
might  have  been  taken  or  iiuluced  to  surrender  but  for  defects  in  the 
oq^wtion  of  the  besieging  army.  There  was  little  subordination  to 
the  leaden  or  unity  in  their  councils.  Some  were  in  &Toar  of  offisring 
tenns,  but  Gcyer  c^iposed  so  lukewarm  a  measure.  Tlie  peasants 
obtained  a  fresli  accession  of  strength  by  the  formal  entry  of  Rothenburg 
into  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  on  May  14,  but  on  the  following  night, 
during  the  absence  of  their  ablest  commanders,  the  besiegers  tiiade  an 
attempt  to  storm  the  castle  which  was  repulsed  with  consider:(hle  loss. 

Irretrievable  disasters  were  meanwhile  overtaking  the  peubaiils  in 
other  quartern  of  Germany.  On  the  day  after  the  ihilure  to  storm  the 
Fraueuheig  was  fought  the  battle  of  Rnmkenhansen,  whidi  put  an  end 
to  the  i^volt  in  Thuringia.  The  donunions  of  Philip  of  Hesse  had 
been  less  affected  by  the  movement  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  mainly 
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bMiiiM  hiB  gOTeroment  had  been  less  oppressive;  and,  iliough  there 
we  dlstufliances,  his  readiness  to  make  oonoesdons  soon  pacified  them, 
and  he  was  able  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  less  fortunate  Princes. 

Joining  forces  with  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Duke  Jolin  of  Saxony, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick  as  Klector  of  Saxony  on  May  5, 
Phihp  att/it  ked  Mlinzer  at  Fraiikeiihausen  on  the  15Ui.  Ac  cording  to 
Melanchthoii,  whose  diatxibe  against  Munzer  lias  been  usually  accepted 
as  the  diief  aulhinity^  the  battle,  the  prophet  guaranteed  bkibOowei* 
iBUDQnity  from  the  eiiemy''s  buUeti,  and  they  stood  still  singing  hymns 
as  tiie  Frinoes^  ondaqght  commenced.  But  their  inaction  seems  also  to 
hate  been  due  in  part  at  leaei  to  the  agitation  of  some  of  the  insmgents 
for  surrender.  In  any  case  there  was  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance;  a 
brief  cannonade  demolish^  the  line  of  waggons  which  they  had,  after 
the  fa^^hion  of  the  Hussites,  drawn  up  for  their  defence,  and  a  few 
miautai  later  the  whole  force  was  in  flight.  Munzer  himself  was  captured, 
and  after  torture  and  imprisonment  wrote  a  letter,  the  genuineness  of 
whidi  has  been  doabted,  admitting  his  errom  and  tiw  justiee  of  his 
eoodemnation  to  death.  Ffeilfer  and  his  party  in  MUhlhausen  weie  now 
helpless,  and  their  appeals  to  the  Franconian  iniuigents,  which  fell  upon 
deaf  ean»  would  in  any  case  have  been  miavailing.  On  the  jMth  Ffeife 
escaped  fipom  the  city,  which  thereupon  surrendered :  he  was  overtaken 
near  Eisenach,  and  met  his  inevital)le  fate  with  more  courage  than 
Miinzer  had  shown.  A  like  measure  was  tneted  out  to  the  Burgomaster, 
Miihlhausen  itself  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  a  free  imperial  city, 
and  the  revolt  was  easily  suppressed  at  Erfurt  and  in  other  Thuringian 
districta^ 

The  peasants  had  been  crashed  in  the  North,  and  thety  tand  aa  iU  hn 

the  South.  TruchsesB,  after  his  truce  with  the  Donauried,  the  Allgau, 
and  the  Lake  contingents,  had  tuned  in  the  last  week  in  April  against 
the  Black  Forest  bands,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  Swabian  league  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  so  prevent  a  junction  between 
the  Francoiiiati  and  Swabian  rebels.  On  May  12  he  came  upon  the 
peasants  strongly  entrenched  on  uiarsliy  ground  near  Bdblingcu.  By 
means  of  an  undentaoding  with  some  of  the  leading  burghers  the  gates 
ef  the  town  wen  opened,  and  Truchsess  wis  enahkd  to  plant  artOkiy 
en  the  castle  walls^  whence  it  commanded  the  peasants*  entranefanients. 
Compelled  thus  to  come  out  into  the  open,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
cavalry,  though,  with  a  courage  which  the  peasants  had  not  hitherto 
displayed,  the  Wiirttemberg  band  prolonged  its  resistnnce  for  nearly 
finir  hours.  Weinsberg  next  fell  into  Truchsess"'  hands  and  was  bumed 
to  the  ground,  and  Rohrbach  was  slowly  roasted  to  death. 

Truchsess'  approach  spread  constematiun  iu  tiie  cauip  at  VVUrzburg. 
After  the  iaOure  to  stem  the  Frauenbeig,  Gdts  von  Berlichingen 
deserted  the  peasants*  canse^  and  about  a  fourth  of  his  man  returned  to 
thsir  homes*  Ihe  remainder  were  detached  from  the  camp  aft  WQnbuig 
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to  intercept  Truchse^;  they  met  hhtt  On  June  2  at  Kdnigshofen  and 
suffered  a  defeat  almost  as  disastrous  as  tbnf  at  lioblingen.  Tnichsess 
next  fell  upon  Florian  Greyer  and  his  Blac  k  Band,''''  who  made  a 
stubborn  defence  at  Ingolstadt,  but  were  outnumbered  and  most  of  them 
slain.  Geyer  escaped  for  the  time,  but  met  his  death  by  fair  means 
or  foul  Bhortly  afterwHidi  at  the  hands  of  Wilhdm  tod  Gnmbach. 
TronAueBB  oould  now  march  on  WUndmEg  without  fear  of  molestation ; 
tiie  outskirts  were  reached  on  June  5^  and  the  leaders  ci  the  old  city 
Council  entered  into  comniunication  with  the  approarhing  enemy.  They 
conceded  practically  all  the  ivacLionary  dcmaniis,  but  represented  to  the 
citizens  that  thev  had  made  the  best  terms  they  could ;  and  on  June  8 
Truchsess  and  the  i^rinces  rode  into  the  city  without  opposition. 

The  tuRender  of  WQisbuig  carried  wifh  it  the  tmd  of  the  haid- 
pneated  eatlJe  of  nancnbeig,  and,  the  neek  of  the  lebellloD  being  thoo 
broken,  iti  life  in  other  pai-ts  gradually  flickered  out.  Rothenburg  was 
eaptored  by  Margrave  Casimir  on  June  28,  but  Carlstadt  and  several 
other  revolutionary  leaders  escaped.  Memminiron  was  tjaken  by  stratagem, 
and  few  of  the  cities  showed  anv  dispasition  to  resist.  The  movement  in 
£lsas8  had  been  suppressed  by  Duke  Anthony  of  Lorraine  witli  the  help 
of  foreign  mercenaries  before  the  end  of  May,  and  by  July  the  en^ 
dittriets  in  whidi  laige  fbras  of  the  peaaaats  zeroained  in  arma  were  the 
Allgau,  Salzbui^,  ai&  Ferdinand^s  dudiiea.  TViiffhowm,  having  crushed 
llie  revolt  in  Franconia,  returned  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been 
interrupted  in  Upper  Swabia,  With  the  aid  of  Grcot^  von  Frundsberg, 
who  had  returned  from  Italy,  and  by  means  of  treachery  in  the  peasants'* 
ranks,  he  dispersed  two  of  the  Allgau  bands  on  July  and  compelled 
a  third  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Luibas.  A  week  before  Count 
Fdix  ytm  Werdenberg  had  defeated  the  H^u  contingmt  at  ffihdngoiy 
relieved  Badolfeell,  and  beheaded  Hana  Miiller  of  Bd^badk 

Li  the  Austrian  territories  and  in  Salsburg,  however,  the  revolution 
continued  active  throughout  the  winter  and  following  spring.  Waldshut, 
which  had  risen  against  Ferdinand's  rfllcrious  persecution  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Peasants'  War,  held  out  until  December  \%  \5ft5.  The 
revolt  in  Salzburg  was  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  jealouiy  existing 
between  itaArehUahc^andtheDokea  of  Bavaria,aBd  hyaadwineiriiidi 
Ferdinand  entertained  of  dividing  the  archbialuDp^  laiida  between  the 
two  Dukes  and  himaelt  Hie  Aniduke  had  in  Jane,  16SS»  tcniponurily 
pacified  tiie  Tyrolese  peasantry  by  promiaing  a  eiMnplete  anuwaty  and 
granting  some  substantial  redress  of  their  0{rrarian,  and  even  of  their 
eodesiastical,  grievances.  But  Michael  Gaismayr  aixd  otlu  rs,  who  aimed 
at  a  political  revolution,  were  not  satisfied,  and  Gaismayr  fled  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  received  promises  of  support  from  Francis  I  and 
other  enemiea  of  the  Hababarga.  Early  in  1588  he  retomed  to  the 
attack  and  in  May  laid  siege  to  Radaladt.  At  Sdiladming,  some  fiftwii 
miles  to  the  eaat  of  Badabidt,  the  peaaanta  defeated  Dietriehatrin  and 
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far  aome  montht  defied  llie  Awtrian  goivenmieiit  Gaiamajr  infiictod 
two  wimwi  upon  the  forces  tent  to  idieve  Badstadt,  hot  was  maUe 

permanently  to  resist  the  increasing  contiBgents  despatched  against  him 
by  the  Swabian  League  and  the  Austrian  government,  hk  July  he  was 
ooaapelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  murdered  in 
16S8  by  two  Spaniards,  who  received  for  their  deed  the  price  put  by  the 
government  on  Gaismayrs  head. 

The  Austrian  duchies  were  one  of  the  few  districts  in  which  the  revolt 
nsnlted  in  an  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  Hie  peasants.  Margrave  Philip 
of  Badoiy  whose  hmnanity  was  recognised  on  aU  sidei^  pimued  a  similar 
polief,  and  the  Landgmve  of  Hesse  also  made  some  concessions.  But 
as  a  rule  the  suppression  of  the  movement  was  marked  by  appalling 
atrocities.  On  May  27  Leonard  von  Egk,  the  Bavarian  chancellor, 
reports  that  Duke  Anthony  of  Lorraine  alone  had  already  destroyed 
twenty  thousand  peasants  in  Elsass ;  and  for  the  whole  of  Germany  a 
moderate  estimate  puts  the  number  of  victims  at  a  hundred  thousand. 
The  only  consideration  that  restrained  the  victors  appears  to  have  been 
tiie  fear  that,  unkm  they  hdd  their  hand,  the^  would  have  do  one  left  to 
lender  fliem  senrioe.  ''if  all  the  peasants  are  IdUed/*  wrote  Msigmve 
George  to  his  hfother  Casimir,  "where  shall  we  get  other  peasants  to 
make  provision  for  us  ?**  Casimir  stood  in  need  of  the  exhortation  ;  at 
Kitzingen,  near  Wiiraburg,  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  fifty-nine  townsfolk, 
and  forbad  the  rest  under  severe  penalties  to  offer  them  medical  or 
other  afwistance.  When  the  nuissacre  of  eig^hteen  knights  at  Weinsberg 
is  adduced  as  proof  that  the  peasants  were  savages,  one  may  well  ask 
wliat  stage  of  civilisation  had  been  reached  by  Grennan  Princes. 

Hie  eflbcts  ci  this  fidhue  to  deal  with  the  peasants*  grievBDoes  except 
by  metliods  of  hmtal  oppression  cannot  be  estimated  wiHi  any  cxoctitDde; 
but  its  cflects  were  no  doubt  enduring  and  disastrous.  The  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  15S5  attempted  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  the  lords 
towards  their  subjects,  but  the  effort  did  not  produce  much  result,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  German  peasantl^  n»mRinyl 
the  most  wretched  in  Europe.  Serfdom  lingered  there  longer  than  in 
any  other  civilised  country  save  Russia,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
eiiectively  shut  out  from  ihe  sphere  of  political  action.  Th«  bf^nninga 
of  democracy  were  crushed  in  the  cities;  the  knights  and  then  the 
peasants  were  beaten  down.  And  only  the  territorial  power  of  ^e 
ftiness  profited.  The  misery  of  the  mass  of  her  people  must  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  flie  national  weakness  luid  intellectual  sterilily 
wViVi-h  TTiwrlnd  gp'^wny  diffl^y  fhp  latter  part  of  tie  sixteenth  ceatuiy*. 
The  religious  lead  which  she  had  given  to  Europe  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  the  literary  awakening  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
Reformation  was  followed  by  alumbei-s  at  least  as  profound  as  those 
which  had  gone  before. 

The  di&ulty  of  assigning  reasons  for  the  fiidlun  of  the  refolt  itself 
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is  enhanced  by  that  of  detenniiiitig  how  far  it  was  really  a  revolutionary 
movement  and  how  far  reactionaiy.    Waa  it  the  last  *^'?^  grait***^  "f 

medieval  peasant  revolts,  or  was  it  a  prem/iture  birth  of  niodprn 
democxarv  ?  It  w}\a  j)r(.)l»aMy  a  nHnlwiitioii  oX ljuUi.  Tlif*  ^""n.I>liip> 
of  the  pea.saiiU  and  town  proletariate  were  undoubtetily  a^ravated  by 
the  economic  revolution,  the  substitution  of  a  world- market  for  local 
mackete,  the  consequent  growth  of  capitaliim  and  of  the  lilstm  povoly 
of  the  poorest  danes ;  and.  In  so  &r  as  they  saw  no  remedy  cioepl  m  a 
return  to  the  worn-out  medieval  system,  their  objects  were  naetionaiy, 
and  would  have  fiailed  ultimately,  even  if  they  had  achieved  a  tcmpomry 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  which  their  leaders  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  movement,  such  as  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
participation  of  peasants  in  politics,  the  uiii\ersal  application  of  the 
principle  of  election,  were  undeniably  revolutionary  and  premature. 
Many  of  these  ideas  have  been  since  successfully  put  into  pi-acti(^  but 
in  1685  the  dasses  whidi  fbmnulatod  them  had  not  acquired  the  fibcoltiei 
necessaiy  for  the  proper  cxerciae  of  poMtical  power;  and  the  movemait 
was  an  abortion. 

The  cflect  of  its  suppression  upon  the  religious  devel^qpnient  of 
Germany  was  none  the  less  disa-stroii«?.  In  its  religious  aspect  the 
Peasants' Revolt  was  nn  appeal  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  to  "divine 
justice""  against  the  oppressor.  They  had  eagerly  applied  to  their  lords 
the  biblical  anathemas  against  the  rich,  and  interpreted  the  beatitudes 
as  a  promise  of  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  the  poor.  They  were  naturally 
unconvinced  hy  Luther^  dedantions  that  the  Gospel  only  guaranteed  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  temporal  emandpatico,  and  that  sphritual  liherty  was 
the  only  kind  of  freedom  to  which  they  had  a  right  They  fdt  that' 
sndi  a  doctrine  might  suit  Luther  and  hie  knightly  and  bourgeois 
supporters,  who  already  enjoyed  an  excessive  temporal  franchise,  but 
that  in  certain  depths  of  iTinlerial  misery  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  was  impossible.  It  was  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  advise 
them  to  be  <x>ntent  with  spiritual  solace  when  they  complained  that  they 
could  not  feed  their  bodies.  Tliey  did  not  regard  poverty  as  compatible 
with  the  divine  justice^  to  which  they  appealed;  and  when  thsir 
appeal  was  met  by  tibe  skui^ter  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  numbcfi 
their  faith  in  the  new  Gospd  received  a  fatal  blow.  Their  aspirations, 
which  had  been  so  ^^-iV^iy  ^[^|    f||ii|ilMr  |H  ininfMr°  ^f  thyStwrt 

five  years,  were  turned  into  despair,  and  they  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
mind  which  was  not  far  ^pmo^'od  from  materialistic  atheism,  ^,\ho 
knows,  they  asked,  what  God  is,  or  whethec  there  is  a  God-i_-/Vnd  the 
minor  questions  at  issue  between  Til?t^fAr  fP^  *^  Pf»po  tUM^y  with 
profound  indifference. 

Suidi  was  the  result  of  Ihe  Peasants'*  Revolt  and  of  Lat]ier*s  int«* 
vention.  His  conduct  will  always  remain  a  matter  of  OQntroversy, 
because  its  inteipretaUon  depends  not  so  mudi  upon  what  he  said  or 
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left  unsaid,  as  upon  tlie  mspective  empTiasis  to  bo  laid  on  the  various 
things  he  said,  and  on  Ihe  meaning  his  words  were  likely  to  convey  to 
his  readers.  His  first  trnct  on  the  subject,  written  and  published  in  the 
eftrly  days  of  the  movemeut,  di:>tribuLcd  blame  with  an  impartial  but 

kviiih  hand.  Ha  oould  not  countcsiaiioe  iht  oee  of  fone^  bat  maivf  of 
tbe  peMants*  dcmaiids  wen  imdauably  just,  and  tbeir  revolt  was  the 
wngeance  of  God  for  the  Frinoea*  ahn.  Both  parties  oouldy  and  no 

doubt  did,  interpret  this  as  a  pronoanoemeiit  in  their  favour;  and, 
indeed,  stripped  of  its  theology,  violence,  and  rhetoric,  the  tract  was  a 
sensible  and  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  case.  But,  although  the  Princes 
may  have  deserved  his  strictures,  a  prudent  man  who  really  believed 
the  revolt  to  be  evil  would  have  refrained  from  such  attacks  at  that 
moment.  Luther,  however,  o^uld  not  resij>t  the  temptation  to  attribute 
the  mm  wMeh  tfanatened  the  Princes  to  their  itiffiiecked  lejectkm  of 
Lntheran  dogni*;  and  his  invectives  poored  ofl  on  the  ilames  of  revolt. 
Its  lapid  pragiess  filled  him  with  genuine  tenrar,  and  it  is  prdbaUy 
unjust  to  ascribe  his  second  tract  merely  to  a  desire  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  big  battalions.  It  appeared  in  the  middle  of  May,  1525, 
possibly  before  the  news  of  any  great  defeat  inflicted  on  the  insurgent 
bands  had  reached  him,  and  when  it  would  have  required  more  than 
lather  s  foresight  to  predict  their  sj^eedy  collapse. 

Yet  terror  and  ins  proximity  Lo  Thuringia,  the  scene  of  the  most 
violfut  and  dangerous  finrn  of  the  revolt,  while  they  may  palliate, 
cannot  eacose  Lnthei's  eflforts  to  rival  the  bmtal  ferodlj  of  Miiawr^s 
dectrines.  He  must  have  known  that  the  Prinoes^  vietofy,  if  it  came  at 
sU»  would  be  bloody  enoqgb  without  his  exhortatioi^s  to  kill  and  slay 
the  peasants  like  mad  dogs,  and  without  his  promise  of  heaven  to  those 
who  t(  11  in  the  holv  work.  His  sympathy  with  the  masses  seems  to  have 
tli'ea  liiiiited  lo  ihose  occasiojas  when  he  saw  in  them  a  useful  weapon 
to  hold  over  tht;  litads  of  his  enemies.  He  once  lamented  that  refractory 
M^rv&uid  could  no  longer  be  treated  like  **  other  cattle  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Batriardis;  and  he  joined  with  Mdenchthon  and  ^aktin  in 
imoving  the  seniples  of  a  Saxon  noble  with  regard  to  the  huidens  his 
tenants  bore.  **The  ass  wiS  have  Uows,^  he  said,  <*and  llie peo^  wtl 
be  ruled  by  force  ^ ;  and  he  was  not  free  from  tiie  apstart^s  contempt 
for  the  class  from  which  he  sprang.  His  followers  echoed  his  sentiments; 
Melanchthon  thought  even  serfdom  too  mild  for  stubborn  folk  like  the 
Germans,  and  maintamed  that  the  master's  right  of  punishment  and  the 
servants  duty  of  submission  should  both  be  unlimited.  It  was  little 
wonder  that  the  oiganisers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  afterwards  found  the 
peasants  deaf  to  their  exhortatioDS,  or  that  MeiUnchthon  was  once 
ceostnined  to  admit  that  the  people  abhorred  himself  and  his  felW- 
dtvines. 

It  is  idmost  a  commonplace  with  Lutheran  writers  to  justify  Luther's 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  Peasants^  Bevolt  was  revQlutionaiy» 
o.  M.  a.  s.  CB.  n.  13 
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niilAwfii],  immoraK  while  the  reh'gious  movement  was  refonnini^  lawful, 
and  moral ;  but  the  haixi  and  fast  line  which  is  thus  r^rawn  vanishes 
on  a  closer  investigation.  The  peaivints  had  no  constitutional  means 
wherewith  to  attain  their  ends,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
thej  would  have  resorted  to  force  unle^  force  had  been  prepared  to 
resist  them ;  if,  as  Lather  maintained,  it  ww  the  Christianas  duty  to 
tokiate  worldly  ills,  it  was  incmnbent  on  Christian  Frinoes  as  irell  as  on 
Christian  peasants ;  and  if,  as  he  said,  the  Ftesants*  Revolt  was  a  punish- 
ment  divinely  ordained  for  the  IMnces,  what  right  had  they  to  resist  P 
Moreover,  the  Lutherans  themselves  were  only  content  with  constitutional 
means  so  long  as  they  proved  successfiil;  when  they  failwl  Lutherans 
also  resortecl  to  arms  against  their  lawful  Emperor.  Nor  was  there 
anything;  in  the  peasants'  demands  more  essentially  revolutionary  than  the 
repudiation  of  the  Pope's  autitority  and  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  The  distinction  between  the  two  movemcntl  has 
tor  ito  basis  the  fact  that  tiie  one  was  successful,  the  other  was  not; 
wiiikthaFeattuits^.BexdtitiidL^^  ^hen 
discaidfid  its  xeYdtttioiiaiy  fflise.  ■iid.MMiiimd..thi>.  mqpfictahle^gKhjrf 
law  and  order. 

Tjithor  in  fact  saved  the  Roformntion  bv  cutting  it  adrift  from  the 
failini:  cause  of  the  peasants  aiul  tying  it  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
triumphant  Princes.  If  he  had  not  been  the  apostle  of  revolution,  he 
had  at  least  commanded  the  army  in  which  all  the  revolutionaries 
fought.  He  had  now  repudiated  his  left  wing  and  was  forced  to  depend 
on  his  right.  The  movement  from  15S1  to  15S5  had  been  national,  and 
Luther  had  betti  its  hero ;  from  the  position  of  national  hero  he  now 
sank  to  be  the  prophet  of  a  sect,  and  a  sect  which  depended  for  existence 
upon  the  support  of  political  powers.  Melanchthon  admitted  that  the 
decrees  of  the  T^uthcran  Church  were  merely  platonic  conohision*!  without 
the  support  of  tlie  Princes,  and  Luther  suddenly  abandoned  his  views  on 
the  freedom  of  consricnre  and  the  independence  of  the  Church.  In  lo£3 
he  iuui  proclaimed  the  duty  of  obeying  God  before  men ;  at  the  end  of 
1624  he  was  invoking  the  secular  arm  against  the  remnant  of  papists  at 
Wittenbeig;  it  was  to  punish  the  ungodly,  he  said,  that  the  sword  had 
been..pkoBd.in  the. hands  of  ftnthftri^,  ^  \%  in  vain  that  the 
Elector  Frederick  reminded,  him_  his  previous  teaching,  that  men 
should  let  only  the  Word  fightjor  them.  Separated  from  the  Western 
Church  and  alienated  from  the  hulk  of  the  German  people,  Lutheran 
diviiH  s  ](';Liit  upon  territorial  Princes,  and  repaid  their  support  with 
undue  servility  ;  even  Henry  VIII  extorted  from  his  bishops  no  more 
degrading  compliance  than  Uie  condoning  by  Melanchthon  and  others  of 
Philip  of  Hesse^s  bigamy.  Melanchthon  came  to  regard  the  commands 
of  princes  as  the  ordinances  of  God,  while  Luther  looked  upon  them  as 
Bishops  of  the  Ghorch,  and  Jias  been  classed  by  Treit«:hke  with 
MadiiaareUi.        f'liAmpift^  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  State* 
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Erastus,  like  most  pofiticBl  philosophen^  only  xiediioed  to  tiieoiy  what 
had  long  been  the  practice  of  Princes. 

This  alliance  of  Lutheran  State  and  Lutheran  Church  was  hosed  on 
mutual  interest.  Some  of  the  peasant  leaders  had  offered  the  Princes 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  feudal  dues  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  The  Lutherans  offered  them  both,  they  fav  oared  the  retention 
of  feudal  dues  and  the  confiscation  of  eodesiastical  property ;  and  the 
kttcr  eoold  only  be  ntiiftetorilj  eflkted  thioag^  tiw  intenrcntkm  of 
ifa«  temtoiial  |»iiidpt«^  for  ndtlMr  idi^ooa  pttty  would  lutvo  tolemtod 
tiM  aoquifition  by  the  fimperar  of  the  ecclesiastical  territoriee  within 
fbe  Empire.  Apart  from  the  alleged  evile  inhevent  in  the  wealth  of 
the  cler^',  secularisation  of  Church  property  was  reconnnended  on  the 
ground  thiit  nianv  of  the  clLilies  attached  to  it  had  ah'Ciuly  passed  to 
some  extent  under  State  or  municip;d  supervision,  siicH  h-s  the  rcL^vilation 
of  -yooi  relief  and  of  education ;  aud  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
bid  diowii  Hiat  the  deftnoe  of  CSuklaidoiik  depended  ecddiy  upon  the 
eiertioiis  of  individual  States,  and  that  the  Chuzdi  could  no  longer,  as 
m  the  days  of  the  Grandest  emte  any  iiuUpeiHlent  enthusiasm  agabist 
the  infideL  It  was  on  the  plea  of  the  oeoessities  of  this  defence  that 
Catholic  as  well  as  Lutheran  princes  made  large  demands  upon 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  With  the  diminution  of  clerical  goods  went  a 
decUne  in  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  authority  of  territorial  Princes ;  and  it  wa«  by  the  prospect  of 
reducing  his  Bishops  and  priests  to  subjection  that  sovereigns  Uke 
Margrave  Qm&mt  of  Brandoibaig  were  induttd  to  adopt  tbe  Lntlieno 

The  LoUiemie  had  need  of  every  recruit,  for  tbe  leaction  whidi 
crashed  the  peasants  threatened  to  invohe  them  m  a  similar  ruin. 
Duke  Anthony  of  Lorraine  r^arded  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the 
light  of  a  crusade  against  T^uther,  and  many  a  Gospel  preacher  was 
summarily  executed  on  a  charge  of  sedition  for  which  there  was  slender 
ground.  Catholic  Princes  felt  that  they  would  never  be  secure  against  a 
recurrence  of  rebeUion  until  they  had  extirpated  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
and  the  emben  of  eodal  itiifo  were  scarcely  stamped  out  when  tiiey 
begin  to  dlscufls  schemee  fior  eoctrngaisbing  heresy.  In  July,  15ft5, 
Duke  Geos|pe  of  Saxony,  who  may  have  entertained  hopes  of  seizing  hie 
cousin^s  dectorate,  the  Electors  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and  Albrecht  of 
Mainz,  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick-Wolfrnbiittrl,  and  other  Catholic 
Princes  met  at  Dessau  to  consider  a  Catholic  lA'apnie,  and  Henry  of 
Brunswick  wfts  sent  to  Charles  to  obtain  the  imperial  support.  The 
danger  produced  a  Uke  combination  of  Lutherans,  and  in  October,  ld£d, 
Fhflip  of  Hesse  proposed  a  defensive  alliance  between  himicSf  and  Elector 
John  at  Tofgau;  it  was  completed  at  Gotha  In  the  foUowing  BIeich,and 
at  Magilebaif;  it  waa  joined  by  that  dty,  the  Bronswick-I^iinebaig  Dokes, 
Otto^  Bmest,  and  RanciB,  Duke  FhUip  cf  ftivHwick<€nibenhagen, 
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Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenbui^,  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Aiihiit-Ktfthc»  and 
Counts  Gebhard  and  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld. 

This  league  was  the  work  of  Fbiiip  of  Hesse,  the  statesman  to  whom 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  largely  owed  its  snooess;  his  genuine 
adopiko  of  its  doebum  had  liiHe  eflbet  on  his  persond  BMirality,  yet  1m 
risked  his  all  in  the  oauas  and  devoted  to  it  abilities  of  a  very  hi^  order. 
Bat  for  his  slender  meaiH  and  nanow  donains  he  might  Imkvo  played* 
great  part  in  history ;  as  it  was,  his  courage,  fertility  of  resource,  wide 
outlook,  and  independence  of  formulfus  enabled  him  to  exert  a  powerful 
influenoi  on  the  fortunes  of  his  creed  and  his  countiy.  He  already 
meditated  a  scheme,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  of  restoring 
Doko  Uhich  of  Wilrttembesg;  and  tlio  tldU  with  wlddi  he  played  od 
Bavarian  jealowy  of  the  Habslnngs  more  than  once  saved  tbe  Befbmwn 
from  a  Catholic  oombination.  He  wiahed  to  include  in  the  leagoe  tiie 
half-Zwinglian  cities  of  South  Germany,  and  although  his  far-reaching 
scheme  for  a  union  between  ZwingUan  Switaserland  and  Luthersn 
Grcrmany  was  baulked  by  Luther's  obstinacy  and  Zwingli's  defeat  at 
Kappel,  he  looked  as  early  as  for  help  to  the  Northern  Powers 

whkh  eventually  saved  Ilia  BeAmaation  in  tiie  eonme  of  tiia  TUrty 
Yeaie'  War. 

Meanwhile  a  Diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg  In  December,  1625, 
was  scantily  attended  and  proved  abortive.  Another  met  at  Speier  in 
the  following  June,  and  its  conduct  induced  a  Reformer  to  describe  it  as 
the  boldest  and  freest  Diet  that  ever  assembled.  The  old  complaints 
a^dnst  Borne  were  revived,  and  the  recent  revolt  was  attributed  to 
clerical  abuses.  A  committee  of  Princes  reported  in  favour  of  the 
mairiage  of  priests,  oommtmion  in  boHi  kinds,  the  abolition  of  private 
manee,  a  leduction  in  the  number  of  fasts,  the  joint  use  of  Latin  and 
German  in  baptismal  services  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eocbariit, 
and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  Scripture.  To  prevent  the 
adoption  of  thasc  resolutions  Ferdiiifuid  profluced  instnictions  from  the 
Emperor,  dated  the  2;3rd  of  March,  155^6,  in  which  he  forbade  innovations, 
promised  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  Geueral  Ck>uncil  with  the  Pope, 
and  demandecl  the  execation  of  the  Edict  of  Worma.  l%e  dtifli, 
however,  n^ain  dedared  Hie  last  to  be  impgradicabile^  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  whereas  at  tiie  date  of  C3iarW  letUr  be  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  Pope,  they  were  now  at  open  enmity.  They  declined  to 
l^lieve  that  the  Ein|>eror's  intentions  remained  the  same  under  these 
altered  conditions ;  and  they  {)ro{iose<l  sending  a  deputjition  to  Spain  to 
demiuid  the  suspension  of  tlie  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  immediate 
oonvoeationof  aGeaenloratleastaNatioDalCanmciL  Ueanidiila  Hie 
Brinoea  auggeated  that  aa  Rgiidfid  niaftteia  of  fidth  eadi  ^rinoe  dioold  ao 
eonduet  himself  as  haiSDidihBnBnRillachialMiiiaviour  to  God  and  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  this  proposal  was  adopted,  was  promulgated  in  the  Diet^s  / 
fieceii^aiid  thus  became  the  law  of  the  Empire.   JSoth  the  Emperor  and 
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fhe  natioiial  government  teemed  to  have  abdicatod  their  control  over 
eodenaatical  poli^  in  favour  of  the  territorial  Princes ;  and  the  separatist 
principle,  which  had  long  dominated  secular  politics,  appeared  to  have 
l^ally  established  itself  within  the  domain  of  religion. 

llie  Diet  had  presumed  too  much  upon  Charles'  hostility  to  the 
Pope,  but  there  were  grounds  for  this  assumption.    Althougli  his  letter 

arrived  too  kte  to  affiwt  the  Diet^a  deeMlon»  the  Emperor  had  aetnaUy^ 
written  on  July  S7»  suggesting  the  abolttton  of  the  penel  elamee  in  the 

Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  submission  of  evangelical  doctrines  to  the 
emsideration  of  a  Gcneial  CouncO.  But  this  diange  of  attitude  was 
entirely  due  to  the  momentary  exigencies  of  his  foreign  relations. 
Clement  VII  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  League  of  Cognac,  formal  to 
wrest  from  Charles  the  fraits  of  Pavia.  The  Emperor,  threatened  with 
excommunication,  replied  by  remarking  that  Luther  might  be  made  a  maii 
of  importance ;  while  Charles'  lieutenant,  Moncada,  captured  the  castle 
of  Si  Angdo,  and  told  tho  Fope  that  God  hhudf  coidd  not  withstand 
tibe  fietorions  imperial  anns.  Other  Spaoiarde  were  oigmg  CShaike  to 
aboKah  the  temporal  pomr  of  the  Papaey,  aa  tfao  root  of  all  the  Italian 
wan;  and  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  Lutherans  a  weapon  against  the  Popc^ 
a  hope  which  was  si;^iHlly  fulfilled  when  Frundsbers;  led  eleven  thousand 
troops,  four  thousand  of  whom  served  without  pay,  to  the  sack  of  Home. 

Moreover  Ferdinand  was  in  no  position  to  coerce  the  Lutheran 
princes.  The  peasant  revolts  in  his  Austrian  duchies  were  not  yet 
labdued,  and  he  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  an  extensive  secularisation  of 
eodieiaiitkal  property.  He  had  seized  thebiihoprieof  Briaen,  meditated 
a  partitioii  of  Silribag,  and  told  hit  Brtatea  at  Innilinick  Hiat  fte 
coDUBOO  peopk  ohjeefced  altogether  to  the  eiercise  at  ckrieal  jurisdiction 
in  temporal  concerns.  And  before  long  considerations  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  fiitnre  of  his  House  and  of  Europe  further  diverted 
his  energies  from  the  prosecution  of  either  religious  or  political  objects 
in  Germany;  for  1526  was  the  birth-year  of  the  Austro- Hungarian 
State  which  now  holds  in  its  straining  bond  all  that  remains  of  Uaijfiburg 
power. 

Tho  min  wUcih  overtook  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  at  Moliici 
(August  SO,  lfi96)  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes.  The  simplest 
is  that  Huii^^ary,  and  no  other  State,  barred  the  path  of  the  Turks,  and 
felt  the  full  force  of  their  onslaught  at  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  Power 
was  in  the  tirst  flush  of  its  \'if:ronr,  and  was  wielded  by  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  Sultans.  Hungary,  though  divided,  wixs  at  leiist  as  united  as  Grermany 
or  Italy ;  it  was  to  some  extent  isolated  irom  the  rest  of  Jc^urope,  but  it 
effiacted  no  such  hceadi  with  Western  Christrndmn  as  Bohemia  had  done 
hi  tho  Hnsdle  wan,  and  Bohemia  esceped  tho  heel  of  the  TM.  Iht 
knSgOk  policy  of  Hungary  was  tU^tneeted  and  inoonseqoent;  hat  if  the 
■aniags  of  its  IQiig  with  the  Emperor's  sister  and  that  of  its  Priaxm 
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with  his  brother  TOuld  not  protect  it,  the  weaving  of  diplomatic  wcIm 
would  not  have  impeded  the  Turkish  advance.  No  HungariHn  wizard 
could  have  revived  the  Crimdes;  and  Uungaiy  fell  a  victim  not  so  much 
to  faults  of  her  own,  as  to  the  miafortune  of  her  geographical  position, 
and  to  tlw  dbtoiptiini  of  Quutbii  Eurape  in  ila  intcnMciiie  wavftve. 

But  Ht]iigai7*8  neosMlj  wis  the  HMiabuigB*  opportiimty.  For  «t 
least  a  century  lliat  ambitifMis  xace  had  dnamt  of  the  union  of  Austria* 
Bohemia,  and  Hui^giij  under  its  sway.  Under  Albrecht  II  and  his  scm 
Wladislav  the  dream  enjoyed  a  twenty  years'  realisation  (1487  57); 
but  after  the  latters  death  Bohemia  found  a  national  King  in  Podiebrad 
and  Hungary  in  Corvinus.  On  the  extinction  of  these  two  lines  the 
realms  were  again  united,  but  uot  under  Auj^trian  rule;  and  for  more 
than  a  generation  two  Polish  princes  of  the  House  of  Jagello  suceessifdy 
sat  oo  the  Gech  and  Magyar  thrones.  Hie  Emperar  Maitmflian, 
however,  never  ceased  to  grasp  at  the  cfaamae  which  his  feeble  fr ther  had 
missed;  and  before  his  deatti  two  of  his  grandchildxcn  were  betrothed  to 
JjauiB  n  and  his  sister  Anna,  while  the  Austriaa  sneoBSsion,  in  default  of 
issue  to  Louis,  was  secured  by  solaoui  ci^agements  on  the  part  of  both 
the  kingdoms. 

The  death  of  T.ouis  at  Mohacs  hai>teued  the  crucial  hour.  Both 
kingdoms  prided  themselves  on  their  independence  and  right  to  elect 
their  mooarcfasy  and  in  both  there  was  national  antagonism  to  German 
encroachiiicnL  In  Hiuunrr«  where  the  Bfifwinatiftn  had  made  some 
slight  progress,  the  Catholic  national  party  was  led  by  John  Zapolyst 
who  had  earned  a  reputation  by  his  cruel  suppression  of  a  Hungarian 
peasant  revolt  in  1514,  and  had  eagerly  sought  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Anna.  His  object  throughout  had  been  the  throne,  and  the  marriage 
of  Anna  to  Ferdinand  enraged  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  stood  idly 
by  while  the  Turk  triumphed  over  his  counlry  at  MohAcs.  He  would 
rather  be  King  by  the  grace  of  Solymau  tliau  see  Hungary  free  under 

Ferdinand.  Ihe  nobles*  hatred  of  German  rule  came  to  2Sapolya*s  aid, 
and  on  November  10^  1£86^  disregsrding  alike  Ferdiwmdii  daiiDS  thioo^ 
his  wife  and  their  previous  treaty'Cngagements,  they  chose  Zapolym 

King  at  Stuhlweissenbiu^,  and  crowned  him  the  following  day. 

Had  Ferdinand  had  only  one  rival  to  fear  in  Bohemia  the  result  might 
have  been  similar,  hut  a  multitude  of  candidates  divided  the  opposition. 
Sigismund  of  Foland,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  Albrecht  of  Prussia, 
three  Saxon  Princes,  and  two  Bavarian  Dukes,  all  thought  of  entering  the 
Usts,  but  Ferdinand's  most  serious  competitorb  were  his  VVittelsbach 
rivals^  who  had  long  intrigued  for  the  Bohemian  thione.  But  if  tibe 
Cechs  were  to  dect  a  German  King,  a  Wittdsbach  po  aissscd  no  advantages 
over  a  Habsburg,  and  Ferdinand  carried  the  day  at  Prague  on  October 
1626.  The  theory  that  he  owed  his  suooem  to  a  Catholicism  which  was 
moderate  compared  with  that  of  the  Bavarian  Dukes  Ignores  the  Catholic 
reaction  which  had  followed  the  Hussite  movement;  and  the  Ai-f^^w 
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inohibition  of  clerical  mairiages,  the  mamtenanoe  of  fasts,  and  the 
TencratioD  of  Saints    Of  course,  like  his  predecessors,  he  had  to  sign 

the  rompariaia  eitorted  bv  the  Boheminns  from  the  Council  of  Basel  and 
atill  unconfirmed  by  the  l*ope,  but  this  wa^=;  no  great  conces<sion  to  heresy, 
and  Ferdinand  showed  much  firmness  in  refusing  stipulations  which 
would  have  weakened  his  ro^al  uuthonty.  In  spite  of  the  hopes  which 
hla  advcrHiiei  built  on  thia  attitude  be  was  cxowned  with  acclamatioii 
«t  IVagne  on  Eebroaiy  9A,  IBStf^  the  anniveEsoij  of  Pam  mud  of 
Caiarlea  Urth. 

Ho  then  turned  his  attentkm  to  Hungaiy ;  his  widowod  aister^s 
exertions  had  resulted  in  an  assemblage  of  nobles  whidi  elected 
Ferdinand  King  at  Pressburg  on  December  17,  1626;  and  the  efforts 
of  I'Vanci'?  1  and  the  Pope,  of  England  and  Venice,  to  strengthen 
Zapol\'a'rf  party  proved  vain.  Durino'  the  following  Nummer  Ferdinand 
was  recognised  a^i  iking  by  auotiier  Diet  at  liuda,  defeated  Zapol^a  at 
Tokay,  and  on  November  8  was  crowned  at  StublwdMenbuigi  the  10016 
of  his  rivtTa  eleetion  In  the  previous  year*  This  rapid  suoeeas  led  him 
to  indulge  in  dreams  which  later  Habsbinga  laoeeeded  In  fulfilling. 
Beaidiii  the  prospect  of  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  he  hoped  to 
secure  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  to  regain  for  Hungary  its  lost  province 
of  Bosnia.  Ferdinand  niit^ht  almost  be  thought  to  have  foreseen  the 
futurt'  importance  of  the  events  of  1626-7,  and  the  part  which  his 
coDglomerute  kingdom  was  to  play  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

♦ 

These  dinndons  of  Ferdinand*  and  the  ahsofption  of  Charles  V  in  his 
wan  In  Italy  and  with  England  and  FFsnee^  afibrded  the  Lutherans  an 
opportunity  of  tumiog  the  Beoess  of  Speier  to  an  account  which  the 
Habsbipgs  and  the  C^tholie  Frinoes  had  certainly  never  contemplated.  In 
tiicir  anxiety  to  discover  a  constitutional  and  legal  plea  which  should  re< 
move  from  the  Reformation  the  reproach  of  being  a  revolution,  Lutheran 
historians  have  attempted  to  differentiate  this  Kecess  from  other  laws  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  treaty  between  two  independent 
Powers,  which  neither  could  break  without  the  other's  consent,  than  as  a 
law  whidi  might  be  repealed  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Estates.  It  was 
represented  as  a  fimdamental  part  of  the  constitution  beyond  the  reach 
of  oidinary  constitutional  weapons ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Catholic  majority  to  adopt  this  new  is  urged  as  a  legal  justification 
of  that  final  resort  to  arms,  on  the  successful  issue  of  which  the  existence 
of  Protestantism  within  the  Empire  was  really  based. 

It  is  safe  to  aliirni  tliat  no  such  idea  had  occTn-rcd  to  tho  majority  of 
the  Diet  which  passed  the  Recess.  The  Emperor  and  tiie  Catholic 
Princes  had  admitted  the  inexpediency  and  impracticability  of  reducing 
Gennany  at  that  juncture  to  religious  conformity;  but  they  had  by  no 
means  fins  worn  an  attempt  in  the  future  wh^  drcumstanoes  mi|^t 
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prove  more  propitious.  I>ow  as  the  central  anthoritv  had  fallen  before 
tlic  onslaughts  of  territorial  separatists,  it  was  not  yet  prepared  to  tulmit 
that  the  question  of  the  nation'^s  religion  had  for  ever  escaped  its  control. 
But  for  the  moment  it  was  compelled  to  look  on  while  individual  Princes 
oigmised  CShmclies  at  will;  and  tbe  miyonty  had  to  oontent  tiMmadTCi 
with  replying  to  Lutfaerm  ezpulsion  of  Gatholie  doctrine  by  cnlbrang 
it  still  more  rigorously  in  thdr  several  sphana  of  influence. 

The  right  to  make  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  which  the  Empire  had 
exercised  at  Worm*?  in  1521  and  at  Niimberg'  in  1593  and  1594,  but  had 
temporarily  abandoned  at  Speier,  was  not  restored  to  the  C  hurch,  but 
passed  to  the  territorial  Princes,  in  whose  hostiUty  to  cleriaii  privileges 
and  property  Luther  found  his  most  eilcctive  support.  Hence  the 
democratic  foim  of  Ghuvch  government,  which  had  been  clabonted  by 
'FnmfoiM  Lambert  and  adopted  by  a  synod  emnmoned  to  Homberg  by 
I^iBp  of  Heite  in  October,  15ie6,fiykd  to  take  not  in  Gennany  Itwas 
based  on  the  theoiy  that  every  Christian  participates  in  the  priesthood, 
that  the  Church  consists  only  of  the  fdthful,  and  that  each  religioiu 
community  should  have  complete  independence  and  full  powers  of 
ecclesiastical  discipihae.  It  was  on  similar  lines  that  "Free''  Churchf^s 
were  subsequeiktly  developed  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  America. 
But  such  ideas  were  alien  to  the  absolute  monarchic  principle  with 
which  Luther  had  cast  in  his  lot,  and  the  German  Brfonneta,  libs 
the  Anglican,  preferred  a  Chindi  in  whidi  the  sovereign  and  not  the 
oongrcgatioii  was  the  wmmm  ipitcopui.  In  his  hands  were  vested  tiie 
powers  of  punishment  for  rd^ons  opinion,  and  in  Germany  at  in 
England  religious  persecutions  were  or^mised  by  the  State.  It  was 
perhaps  as  well  that  the  State  and  not  the  Lutheran  Chnrrh  exercised 
coercive  fmictions,  for  the  rigour  applied  by  Lutheran  JPrinces  to  dissi- 
dent Catholics  fell  short  of  Luther's  terrible  imprecations^  and  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  heretics  in  orthodox  territories. 

The  breach  between  the  Lutheran  Ghmdi  and  the  Ghurdi  of  Borne 
was,  with  regard  to  both  ritual  and  docfarine,  slight  compared  with  that 
effected  by  Zwingli  or  Calvin.  Latin  Christianilj  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  ami  its  divines  sought  only  to  repair  the  old 
foundation  and  not  to  lay  down  a  new,  Luther  would  tolerate  no 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  i institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  he  stoutly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence,  in  his  own 
sense.  With  the  exception  of  the  "  abominable  canon,''  which  implied  a 
sacrifice,  the  Catholic  Mass  was  retained  in  the  Lutheran  Service ;  and 
on  tiiis  question  every  attempt  at  union  wlUi  the  ^  Befimued*  CSbudm 
broke  down.  ^Rie  changes  introduced  during  the  eodesiasticalviaitatioas 
of  Lutheran  Germany  in  1526-7  were  at  least  as  much  concessions  to 
secular  dhdike  of  cleriod  privilege  as  to  religious  antipathy  to  Catholic 
doctrine.  The  abolition  of  episcopal  juriKdiction  increased  the  in- 
dependeooo  of  parish  priests,  but  it  enhanced  even  more  the  princely 
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•uthority.  The  confiscation  of  monaBtie  property  jwirMwdi  pariih 
diurches  and  schoolB,  and  in  Hesse  facilitated  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  but  it  also  swelled  the  State  exchequer ;  and  the 
marriage  of  priests  tended  to  destroy  their  privileges  as  a  caste  and 
merge  them  in  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  not  these  questions  of  ecclesiastical  government  or  ritual 
iddcil  evoked  enthusiasm  for  the  Lutheran  cause.  Its  strength  lay  in  its 
amiaal  to  tiieaaascicncc.  in  its  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the 
MiliietkMii:  M  an  aacUfc  hat  ■omewhat  opprP«rivi>  yrtaim.  in  itm 
jjedarmtaon  that  the  means  of  salvation  gpm  tn  all,  and  thAt  ngrtW 
pnest  nor  Pope  could  take  them  away;  that  individual  fidth  wm 
sufficient  and  tne  whole  apparatus  of  clerical  mediation  cumbrous  and 
nugatory.  'J'ho  absohite,  innuediate  dependence  on  God,  on  which 
Luther  insisted  so  strongly,  excluded  dependence  on  man ;  and  the 
individualistic  egotism  and  quickening  conscience  of  the  age  were  alike 
canltod  lij  tha  aenaa  of  a  mm-ham  spiritual  liberty.  To  this  moral 
datkn  Luther^  hymns  contributed  as  modi  as  his  txanslaiioii  of  the. 
New  Testament^  and  his  musical  ear  made  than  aoagjk  Tlie 

fint  collection  was  published  in  1524,  and  Luther'^s  Ein  fuU  Burg  %gi 
um$er  Gott,  written  in  1527,  has  been  described  by  Heine  as  the 
MarteUknse  of  the  Reformation ;  it  was  equally  popular  as  a  song  of 
triumph  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  as  a  solace  in  persecution.  Luther  was 
still  at  work  on  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  third  great  literary 
contribution  to  the  edification  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  his  CatccMtm, 
wkudk  appaaiad  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter  fenn  (1529),  and  in  llie  kUer 
beoama  the  norm  for  German  Churdies.  The  way  for  it  had  been 
ptejiaied  by  two  of  Luther^s  disciples,  Johann  Agricola  and  Justus 
JioaMi  and  other  colleagues  in  the  organisatioD  of  the  Lutheran  Churdi 
were  Amsdorf,  Luther's  Elisha,  Melanchthon,  whose  theological  learning, 
intellectual  acuteness,  and  forbearance  towards  the  Catholics,  were  marred 
by  a  lack  of  moral  strength,  and  Bugenhagen.  The  practical  genius  of 
the  last-named  reformer  was  responsible  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
greater  pari  of  North  Germany*  iriiich,  with  the  eioeption  of  the 
temloiries  of  the  Eleetor  of  Bnmdenbuig,  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
and  of  Duke  Henry  of  Branswick-WolfonbiltH  luul  fay  1589  brakm 
away  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  the  respite  afforded  by  the  Diet  of  Speier,  invaluable  though 
it  proved,  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  Lutheran  Princes  were 
soon  threatened  with  attacks  from  their  fellow-Princes  and  from  the 
Emperor  himself.  A  meeting  between  Elector  Joachim  of  Brandenburg, 
Duke  Geoige  of  Saxony,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  now  King  of 
Hmigary  and  Bohemia,  at  Bredan  in  May,  1527,  gave  rise  to  rumaua  of 
a  fktholie  oons|iiraii7 ;  and  these  suspsdons,  to  which  the  liuidgiave^ 
hasly  tenqterament  led  him  to  attach  too  ready  a  credence,  were  turned 
to  aoeoimt  by  one  Otto  von  Eaek,  who  had  acted  as  Vice-GhanoaUor  of 
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Duke  Georj^  of  Saxony.  Pacl<  forcr^  ft  document  purporting  to  be  an 
authentic  roj)y  of  an  offenaive  league  between  I  Vrdinand,  the  Electors  of 
Mainz  and  JBrandenbuig,  Duke  Geoi^  of  Saxouy,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Bishops  of  SaLEbuig,  Wunbing,  and  Bambei^g,  the  olgect  of 
which  was  first  to  drive  Zapolya  from  Hungary,  and  tiien  to  nuJce  war 
on  the  Elector  of  Saxony  unless  he  surrendered  Luther.  For  this 
information  the  Landgrave  paid  Pack  four  thousand  crowns»  and 
despatched  him  to  Himgnn'  to  warn  Zapolya  and  to  concert  measures 
of  defence.  Another  envoy  was  sent  to  Francis  I ;  and  at  Weimar  in 
Marci),  1528,  Philip  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in 
which  they  agreed  to  anticipate  the  attack.  The  Landgrave  at  once 
began  to  mobilise  his  forces,  bttt  Luther  persuaded  the  Elector  to  halt 
All  the  parties  concerned  doiied  the  alleged  conspbacy,  and  emtoallf 
Philip  himself  admitted  tiiat  he  had  been  deonTed.  Illogicaily,  however, 
he  demanded  that  the  Bishops  should  pay  the  cost  of  his  mobilisation ; 
and  as  thev  had  no  force  wherewith  to  resist,  they  were  compelled  to  find 
a  hundrt'il  thousand  crowns  between  them. 

The  violence  of  this  proceeding  naturally  embittered  the  Catholics, 
and  Philip  was  chaiged  with  having  concocted  the  whole  plot  and 
instigated  Fisckls  Ibigaies.  Tliese  accusations  hav«  been  satisfketorily 
disproved,  but  the  LandgraveV  conduct  must  be  held  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  incimsed  persecution  of  Lutherans  which  followed  in 
1528,  and  for  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1559.  The 
Catliolic  States  began  to  organise  visitations  for  tlie  extirpation  of 
her^y  ;  in  Austria  printers  and  vendors  of  heretical  books  were  con 
demned  to  be  drowned  a^  poisoners  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  In 
Bavaria  in  1028  thirty-eight  persons  were  burnt  or  drowned,  and  the 
victims  induded  men  of  <Uitinction  such  as  Leonhard  Efaer,  Heti||jUn> 
Adolf  Clarenbach,  and  Peter  Flysf xden,  while  the  historian  Aventinus 
suffered  prolonged  imprisonment  In  Brandenburg  the  most  illustrious 
victim  was  the  Elector's  wife,  the  Danish  Princess  Elii^aljeth,  who  onlv 
escaped  death  or  lifelcmg  incarceration  by  iiight  to  her  coutdu,  the 
Elector  of  barony. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor^s  attitude  grew  ever  more  menacing,  for  a 
fiesh  revolution  had  leviened  the  imperial  policy.  The  idea  of  playing 
off  Luther  against  the  Pope  had  probably  never  been  serious,  and  \he 
protests  in  Spain  against  Charles'  treatment  of  Clement  would  alone 
have  convinced  him  of  the  dangers  of  such  an  adventure.  Between 
1627  and  1529  he  graduallv  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  i'ope  was 
indispensfible.  Immediately  al  ter  the  Sack  of  Rome  one  of  his  agents 
had  warned  hiui  of  the  danger  lest  England  and  France  should  establish 
patriarchates  d  their  own ;  and  *  Pope  of  the  univenal  CSiurch  under 
the  control  of  Charles  as  master  of  Italy  was  too  useful  an  instrument  to 
be  lightly  abandoned,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  an  insular  Pope 
in  England  would  grant  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII  Ifrom  Catharine  of 
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Aragon.  The  Emperor  also  wanted  Catholic  help  to  restore  his  brother- 

ui*]AWy  Chziitian  II  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  his  Lutheran  subjects ;  he 

desir^  papal  reco;[^ition  for  Fin^innntrs  new  kingdoms;  and  his  own 

imperial  authority  in  CiLriuany  could  not  have  survived  the  secularisation 

of  the  e€ciesia-s tit.il  electorates     Empire  and  rapacy,  ^nid  Zwingli,  both 

emanate  from  Home ;  neither  could  stand  if  the  other  felL    At  the 

same  time  the  imie  of  the  war  In  Italy  in  convinced  Clement 

that  he  could  not  stand  without  CSharles^  and  paved  the  way  for  the  P^^t^^  «iAc 

mntoal  undeiatandlng  which  was  sealed  hy  the  Tnaty  of  Baiodona 

(June  99»  1529).   It  was  almost  a  family  compact ;  the  Pope^s  n^ihew 

was  to  many  the  Emperor's  illegitimate  daughteftthe  Medici  tyranny  ^ 

was  to  be  re-established  in  Florence,  the  divorce  of  Catharine  to  be   r  CA^^in-t*.*. 

refused,  the  papal  countenance  to  be  withdrawn  from  Zapoiya,  and 

Emperor  and  Pope  were  to  unite  against  Turks  and  heretics.  The 

Treaty  of  Cambmy  (August  3)  soon  aiterwards  released  Charles  from '^wJLi^3L 

has  war  with  Ranoe  and  kft  him  fin  for  a  while  to  torn  his  attention  ^/ua  -u  c^* 

to  Gennany*  ^jwvsvM»%^ 

Thit  growmg  intima^  Between  the  Emperor  and  Pope  had  ahei^ly 
smoothed  the  path  of  react! oUt  and  lehifoioed  the  antagonism  of  the 
Catholic  majority  to  the  Lutheran  princes.  In  1528  Charles  s«at  the 
Provost  of  Waldkirch  to  Germany  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  cause; 
Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg  returned  to  the  Catholic  fold  ;  the  waver- 
ing Elector  Palatine  forbade  his  subjects  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
Lutherans ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Speier,  which  met  on  ir'ebruaiy  21,  1529, 
the  Evangelicals  found  liwnisehres  a  divided  and  hopcSem  minority 
opposed  to  a  deteimined  and  solid  majority  of  Catholics.  Only  tfaiee 
of  their  number  were  chosen  to  sit  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
discuss  the  religious  question.  Charles  had  sent  instructions  denouncing 
the  Reces  of  1526  and  practically  dictating  the  terms  of  a  new  one. 
The  Catholics  were  not  prepared  to  admit  this  reduction  of  the  Diet 
to  the  stjitus  of  a  machine  for  registering  imperial  rescripts ;  but  their 
modihcations  were  intended  rather  to  show  their  independence  tlian  to 
alter  the  purport  of  CharW  proposals,  and  their  resolutions  amounted 
to  tiiia:  there  was  to  be  complete  toleraticii  for  Catholics  in  liuthenui 
States,  hut  no  toleration  for  Lutherans  in  Catholic  States,  and  no 
toleratiaai  anywhere  for  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists;  the  Lutherans 
were  to  make  no  further  innovations  in  their  own  dominions,  and  ckrieal 
Jurisdictions  and  property  were  to  be  inviolate. 

The  differentiation  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  was  a  skilful 
attempt  to  drive  a  weilge  between  the  two  sections  of  the  anti-Cathohc 
party, — an  attempt  which  Melanch though  pusillanimity  nearly  brought  to 
a  succeiaful  issue.  The  Zwinglian  party  included  the  principal  towns  of 
aoofth  Germany ;  but  Melanchthon  was  ready  to  abandon  them  as  the 
price  of  peace  for  the  Lutheran  Church.  Philip  of  Hesse,  howevo',  had 
of  the  theological  nanowness  which  chaiactaiised  Luther  and 
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Melanchthon,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  even  Zwingli ;  he  was  not  so  blind 
as  the  divines  to  the  political  ncc^ities  of  the  situation,  and  he  managed 
to  avert  a  breach  for  the  time;  it  was  due  to  him  timt  Strassbui^  and 
Ulm,  Niirnberg  and  Memmingen,  and  other  towns  added  their  weight  to 
the  protest  against  the  decree  of  the  Diet.  Jacob  Sturm  of  Strasabuig 
and  Tetxelof  Niiniberg  were,  indeed,  the  most  xealoos  dmnpiaai  of  the 
Baeem  of  IM  dnring  tbt  debatoi  of  tfa«  Diet;  hiit  tibdr  aigoMiti  and 
ihe  mediation  of  moderate  Catholics  remained  without  dRct  upon  Hn 
majority.  The  complaint  of  the  Lutherans  that  the  pvopoaed  Recess 
would  tie  their  hands  and  open  the  door  to  Catholic  reaction  naturally 
made  no  impression,  for  such  was  precisely  its  object.  The  Catlioli« 
saw  that  their  opportunity  had  come,  and  they  were  determined  to  take 
at  its  flood  the  tide  of  ratction.  The  plea  that  the  unanimous  decision 
of  1526  could  not  be  repealed  by  one  party,  thoi^h  plausible  enough  as 
logic  and  In  hamumy  with  the  partioulaiiam  of  the  tioM^  naked  npon 
the  UMOiialitatiooal  ammnption  that  the  parliea  were  Independent  of  the 
fiiiplie*8  enthority ;  and  it  waa  not  icaaonaUe  to  expect  eny  Dkt  to 
oQimtenance  so  suiddel  a  tiheoiy. 

A  revolution  i«  necessarily  weak  in  its  legal  a5?pect,  and  must  depend 
on  its  moral  strength  ;  and  to  revolution  the  Lutlicrai:!  Princes  in  spite  of 
themselves  were  now  brought.  They  were  driven  back  on  to  ground  on 
which  any  revolution  may  be  baaed;  and  a  secret  understanding  to 
withstand  every  attack  made  on  them  on  acoomit  of  Grod's  Word,  whether 
it  fROoeeded  from  the  Swabian  League  or  the  national  government,  was 
adopted  by  Eleetoral  Sasony,  HeMe»  StmaBbaig»  Uhn»  and  Niimbeig. 
We  lear  tiie  Emperor^s  ban,  wrote  one  of  the  party,  but  we  fear  still 
moce  God^s  come;  and  God,  they  proclaimed*  must  be  obeyed  before 
man.  This  was  on  appeal  to  God  and  to  conscience  which  transcended 
legal  considerations.  It  was  the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation, 
though  it  was  often  denied  by  Reformers  themselves ;  and  it  explains 
the  fact  that  from  the  Protest,  in  which  tlie  Luthei'ans  embodied  this 
principle,  is  derived  the  name  whleh,  lor  want  of  a  better  tenn,  la  looaely 
applied  to  all  the  Chmehea  which  lenoimoed  the  obedlcnee  of  Rome. 

A  fimnal  Fhitest  against  the  impending  Beoem  of  the  Diet  had  been 
discussed  at  Niirnberg  in  March,  and  adopted  at  Speier  in  April.  Wlien, 
on  the  19th,  Ferdinand  and  the  other  imperial  commissioners  refused  all 
concessions  and  confirmed  the  Acts  of  the  Diet,  the  Protest  was  publicly 
read.  The  FrotestiLi;its  affirmed  that  the  Diet's  decree  waa  not  binding 
on  tbem  because  they  were  not  consenting  parties;  they  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  abide  by  the  Recess  of  1526,  and  so  to  fulfil  their  religious 
dutlea  aa  they  eouM  anawer  Ibr  it  to  God  and  the  Emperor.  Th^ 
demanded  that  their  Ftotest  should  be  incorporated  in  this  Reoem,  and 
on  Ferdinand^s  refiiaal,  they  publiihed  a  few  days  later  an  appeal  from 
the  Diet  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  next  General  Council  of  Christendom, 
or  to  a  oongrem  of  the  German  nation.    The  f^inoea  who  eigned 
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the  Protest  were  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  Margrave  George  of 
Brandenburg,  Dukes  Ernest  and  Francis  of  Bnmswick-Liinebui^, 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt;  and  the 
fourteen  cities  which  adhered  to  it  were  Straasburg,  Ulm,  Numberg, 
Constance,  Lindau,  Memmingen,  Kempten,  Ndrdlingen,  Heilbronn, 
Baxtlingen,  Isny,  St  GaUen,  Wdssenburg,  and  Windsheiiii.  jOf  such 
4hi4?T  dimepfions  was  the  griginal  Protestant  Churchi^small  as  it  was, 
it  was  only  hdd  togetfaer  l»y  negative  character  of  its  Protest; 
Jiaepflona  between  its  two  sections  foewaseS  the  coiilfict  oF  creeds  mB 
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CHAPTER  m 

THE  CONFLICT  OP  CREEDS  AND  PARTIES  IN 

GERMANY. 

The  threats  of  the  yictorioiis  Catholic  majority  at  Speier  and  the 
dipkuDAqr  of  PhOip  of  Heaw  had»  despite  the  IbKbodingi  of  Luther 
aad  the  impfecatiooi  of  Mdanchthoii,  pvodueed  a  tempomy  oUuiioa 
between  the  Lathenm  north  and  the  ZwmglMn  wuth ;  and  the  nmuMr 
and  autumn  of  1529  were  ipent  in  attempti  to  make  the  union  pefma> 
nent  and  to  cement  it  by  means  of  religious  agreement.  In  the  secret 
understanding  concluded  between  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  Namberg, 
Ulm,  and  Strassburg  at  Speier  on  April  it  was  arranged  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  at  Rodach,  near  Coburg,  in  the  following  June. 
But  this  coalition  between  Lutheran  Princes  and  ZwingUan  towns  had 
been  oonoealed  from  the  divines,  and  as  soon  as  it  eame  to  their  ean 
they  raised  a  ▼dbement  protest  Melendithon  lamented  that  his  friends 
had  not  made  even  greater  concessions  at  Speier;  if  they  had  only 
rqiudiated  Zwingli  and  all  his  works,  the  Catholics,  he  thought,  might 
not  have  hardened  their  hearts  against  Luther;  and  he  did  his  best  to 
disstiade  his  friends  in  Niimberg  frt)m  partiripnting  in  the  coming  con- 
gress at  Rodach.  Luther  not  onlv  denounced  the  idea  of  defendinf^  by 
force  what  Melanchthon  described  as  "the  |i^n:>dless  opinions"  of  Zwingli, 
but  denied  the  right  of  Lutherans  to  defend  tliemselv^  R^ort  to  arms 
Im  oonaidered  boUi  widted  end  needlem;  **Be  je  •liU»''  he  quoted  fimn 
laeiaiht  **and  ye  shall  be  holpen*;  and,  ivfaile  Ine  conference  at  Bodedh 
suociunbed  to  his  opposition,  a  vast  army  of  Turks  was  swarming  up  Hie 
banks  of  the  Hsnobe  and  directing  its  march  cm  Vienna.  Soljman 
brandished  the  sword  which  Luther  refused  to  grasp. 

Hungary  had  failed  to  resist  the  Turks  bv  herself  ;  but  the  Austrian 
shield,  under  which  she  took  shelter,  aft'orded  no  btlter  protection,  and 
Perdinand  only  escaped  the  fate  of  Louis  II  because  he  kept  out  of  the 
way.  Absorbed  in  the  Lutheran  conflict,  he  made  no  attempt  to  secure 
bis  conquests  of  IfiST;  and,  when  the  Tmkidi  invmnon  b^m,  Zapolya 
descended  from  his  strongfaold  In  the  Gaipatiuans^  defeated  a  handful  of 
Feidinandls  friends,  and  sunendeied  tbe  oown  of  St  Stephen  on  tbe 
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■Dene  of  Mohtfcs  to  the  Sultan.  Unresisted,  the  Turkish  forces  swept 
over  the  plains  of  Hungary,  crossed  the  imperial  frontier,  and  on  Sep-" 
tember  20  planted  their  standards  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  But  over 
these  the  Crescent  was  never  destined  to  wave,  and  the  brilliant  defence 
of  Vienna  in  1529  stopped  tlie  first,  as  a  still  more  famous  defence  a 
hundred  and  fifty  jean  later  foiled  the  last,  Turkish  oodanght  on 
Geraumy.  Tlie  ^oor  of  the  dtiieiH,  the  eioeDenee  of  the  arlaUeiy, 
with  whidi  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  had  famiahed  the  dty,  aiid 
the  early  rigour  of  wintor  lopplied  the  defects  of  the  Hahsburg  power, 
and  on  October  15  Solyman  raised  the  siege.  Ferdinand  failed  to  make 
adequate  use  of  the  Sultan's  retreat;  lack  of  pay  caused  a  mutiny 
of  landfkmrhte ;  and  though  Gran  fell  into  his  hands  he  could  not 
recapture  Biida,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  remained  under  the 
noininal  rule  of  Zapolya,  but  real  control  of  the  Turk. 

The  relief  of  Vienna  waa  reeeived  with  mingled  Ming*  in  Germany. 
Lnfher,  who  had  onoe  denied  the  duty  of  Christiani  to  fight  the  infidel 
aa  involTing  xenttance  to  Grod^  ordinance,  had  been  induced  to  recant 
by  the  imminence  of  danger  and  the  pressure  of  popular  feding.  In 
1SS9  ha  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  withstand  the  Turk  in  language  aa 
rigorous  as  that  in  which  he  had  urged  them  to  crush  the  peasants ;  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  was  generally  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance. 
But  the  joy  was  not  universal,  even  in  Germany.  Secular  and  religious 
foes  of  the  Habsburgs  had  offered  their  aid  to  Zapolya;  while  Philip 
of  Hesse  lamented  tiie  Tmrkish  failing  and  hoped  for  another  attack. 
The  Turk  was  in  fact  the  ally  of  the  Reformation,  which  might  have 
been  crushed  without  his  assistance;  and  to  a  clear-sighted  statesman 
Mke  Fhilip  no  other  issue  than  ruin  seemed  pomible  from  the  mutual 
amiity  or  the  two  Protestant  Churches. 

The  abortive  result  of  the  meeting  at  Rodach  in  June  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  adjourned  congress  at  Schwabach  in  August  only  stirred 
the  Tvindgrave  to  fresh  efforts  in  the  cause  of  l*rotestant  union.  On 
the  last  day  in  September  he  assembled  the  leading  divines  of  the  two 
oomrouniona  at  his  castle  of  Marburg  with  a  view  to  smoothing  over 
fhe  rdigioaa  disflemiona  whidi  had  proved  &tal  to  their  politiad  eo> 
epemtion.  The  conference  waa  not  likdy  to  fiul  for  want  of  eminent 
mqmtants.  The  two  heresiaidia  themselves,  Luther  and  Zwingli,  were 
present,  and  their  two  diief  fupportcn,  Melanchthon  and  Oe^]^Dapadiiia» 
The  Zwinglian  cities  of  Grermany  were  represented  by  Bucer  and  Hedio 
of  Strassburf^;  the  Lutherans  by  Justxis  Jonas  and  Caspar  Crucigcr 
from  Wittenberg,  Myconius  from  Grotha,  Brenz  from  Hall,  Osiander 
from  Niimberg,  and  Stephen  Agricola  from  Augsburg.  But  they  came 
ia  diifarent  friunea  of  mind;  Luther  prophesied  failure  from  the  first, 
nd  it  waa  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Bfehmchthon  could  be 
ioduced  even  to  discum  accommodation  with  audi  imj^nia  doctrinea 
ai  ZwinglTa.   On  the  other  hand  the  Zuridi  Reformer  started  with 
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sanguine  hopes  and  with  a  predisposition  to  make  every  pos&ible  con- 
cession, in  order  to  pave  the  waj  for  the  religioiu  and  poUtiGal  objecU 
whkli  he  and  flie  laadgmve  di«riahed.  Bat  these  objeett  wen  vwifed 
with  didike  and  wupiGion  bjr  the  Lutheran  dxSkfjUm,  FuUie  con- 
troversy between  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  ahceady  waxed  fierce.  Zwin^ 
had  fiist  CRMaed  Luther^s  mental  horizon  as  Uie  ally  of  Carlstadt,  a 
sinister  conjimction  the  effects  of  which  were  not  allayed  by  Zwingli's 
later  developments.  The  Swiss  Reformer  was  a  combination  of  the 
humanist,  the  theologian,  and  the  radical ;  whWe  Luther  was  a  pure 
theologian.  ZwingU's  dogmas  were  sufteiied  alike  by  hi^  classical 
aympathieB  and  by  his  contact  with  pnctical  govenunent.  Huia  he 
wmdd  not  denj  the  hcqpe  of  Miration  tn  moral  teedicci  like  Socratea; 
while  Lather  thoi^t  that  the  eztension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Gcapel  to 
the  heathen,  who  had  never  been  taught  it,  depriyed  it  of  all  its  efficacy. 
The  same  broad  humanity  led  Zwingli  to  limit  the  damning  efi^ects  oi 
orifif^inal  sin  ;  he  shrank  from  consigning  the  vast  mass  of  mankind  to 
eternal  perdition,  believed  that  God's  grace  might  pos.sibly  work  through 
more  channels  tlian  the  one  selected  by  Luther,  and  was  inclined  to 
circumscribe  that  diabolic  agency  which  played  so  large  a  part  in 
Luther**  theological  syitem  and  penonal  ei^terience. 

Zwin^  was  in  fiict  the  most  modem  In  nund  of  all  the  Befermenb 
while  Luther  was  the  most  medieval  Lather^  conception  of  Inttii 
was  theological,  and  not  scientific;  to  him  it  was  something  simple  and 
absolute,  not  complex  and  relative.  A  man  either  had  or  had  not  the 
Spint  of  God  ;  there  was  nothing  between  heaven  and  hell.  One  or  the 
other  of  us,  he  wrote  with  regard  to  Zwingli,  must  b<_^  the  devil's  minister; 
and  the  idea  that  both  parties  might  have  perceived  some  different  a.spect 
of  truth  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  This  dilemma  wa^i  liis  favourite 
dialectical  device ;  it  reduced  argument  to  anathwna  and  esduded  finom 
tiie  fiist  an  diance  of  agreement.  He  applied  it  to  poUtual  as  weU  as 
leligioiis  diacDBsionsy  and  his  inabOily  to  grssp  the  conception  of  com- 
promise determined  his  views  on  the  qnestion  of  non-resistance.  If  we 
resist  the  Emperor,  he  nid»  we  must  expel  him  and  become  Emperor 
ourselves  •  then  the  Emperor  will  resist,  and  there  will  be  no  end  until 
one  party  is  crushed.  Tolerance  was  not  in  his  nature,  and  concession  m 
Church  or  in  State  wa-s  to  him  evidence  of  indifference  or  weakness. 
Truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  both  absolute.  The  Papacy 
'embodied  abuses,  therefore  the  Pope  was  Antichrist;  Caesarls  authority 
was  recognised  by  Christ,  theiefofe  all  resistance  was  sm. 

Between  Luther's  poHtical  doctrines  and  those  of  Zwu^  there  wis 
as  mudi  antipatiiy  as  between  their  tlieology  Appropriately,  the  statue 
of  Luther  at  Worms  represents  him  armed  only  with  a  Bible,  while  that 
of  Zwingli  at  Zurich  bears  a  T^iblc  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
Zwingli  had  first  been  stirred  to  public  protest  by  a  secular  evil,  the 
corruption  of  his  country  by  foreign  gold;  and  political  aims  were 
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iiicxtrirnVilv  interwoven  with  religious  objf  rts  throiigliout  his  career. 
He  hoped  for  a  union  both  spiritual  and  ttinporal  between  Zurich  and 
Bern  and  the  cities  of  South  Germany,  by  means  of  which  Emperor  and 
Pope  diould  alike  be  eliminated,  and  a  democratic  republic  eBtieiblished ; 
aaristocnrf}  he  deckred,  had  alwa^w  been  the  ram  of  States.  Under 
tlie  infliwiice  of  tfaii  tdea  a  dvio  affiliation  had  been  ammged  between 
Constance  and  Zuridi  in  1527,  and  extended  to  St  GaJle%  Baaely 
Miilhausen  in  Elsass,  and  Bid  in  15S9;  and  it  was  partly  to  further 
this  organisation  and  to  counteract  the  allianoe  of  AustzlA  with  the  five 
Catholic  cantons  that  Z^-high  journeyed  to  Marburg. 

But  the  prinuLrv  objtcfs  of  the  conference  were  theological,  and  it 
was  on  a  diiipute  over  Uie  Kuciianst  that  tiie  diflerences  between  the  two  t  »- .  y^tA/  ♦  >•  t  c 
partiea  came  to  a  head  On  all  other  pdnts  Zwingli  wmit  to  the  limit 
of  eonceanon,  but  he  oodd  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  consuhstantuttion. 
Lntiier  challnd  on  the  table  roond  which  they  sat,  the  text  ^'Thla  ia 
my  Body  *  and  nothing  could  move  him  from  its  literal  interpretation. 
Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  explained  the  phrase  by  referring  to  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St  John,  and  declared  that  "is'"  meant  only  "repre- 
sents*^; the  bread  and  the  wine  represented  the  body  and  blood,  as  a 
portrait  repiei»ents  a  real  person.  Christ  was  only  figuratively  "the 
door'"  and  tlie  "true  vine^;  and  the  Eucliarist  instead  of  being  a. 
miiade  wa8»  in  his  eyes,  only  a  fimvt  of  commemomtion.  Tliia  doctrine 
waa  anathema  to  Luther;  at  the  end  of  tiM  debate  Zwin^  offioed  him 
hia  hand,  but  Luther  rejected  it,  saying  ^  Yoiu-  spirit  is  not  onr  apirit.* 
As  a  final  effort  at  compromise  Luther  was  induced  to  draw  up  the 
fifteen  Marburg  Articles,  of  which  the  ^^winrrlmns  sii^icd  all  but  the  one 
on  the  Etichnrist ;  and  it  was  ingrecd  that  each  party  should  moderate 
the  asperity  of  its  iaaguage  towards  the  other.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Lutheran  divines  from  denying  that  Zwinglians  could  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  Luther  himself  from  writing  a  few 
daja  afterwaida  that  they  were  ''not  only  Uan,  but  the  vety  incamation 
of  lying,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  aa  Garlstadt  and  Zwingli  show  by  their 
Tcry  deeds  and  woids.^  Tk»  hand  which  had  pulled  down  the  Roman 
Church  in  Gennaay  made  the  first  rent  m  the  Church  which~was 
beginning  to  grow  up  in  its  place.  Zwingli  went  back  to  Zurich  to 
meet  his  deatli  two  years  later  at~Kappel,  and  the  Lutherans  returned 
home  to  ponder  on  the  fate  which  the  approach  of  Charles  V  had 
in  store. 

Their  stubborn  determination  to  sacrifice  everything  on  the  altar  of 
dogma  was  as  &tal  to  plans  for  their  internal  defence  as  it  had  been  to 
their  alliance  irith  Zwin^.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Marbuig  Conference 

a  meeting  was  held  at  Schwabach  to  consider  the  basis  of  common 
action  between  the  north  German  Princes  and  the  south  German  cities. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  attempt  at  concord  Luther  drew  up  another 
seriee  of  seventeen  articles  in  wiiich  be  emphasised  the  points  at  issue 
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between  him  and  Zwingli,  and  persuaded  the  Lutlieran  IVin<«s  to  admit 
no  one  to  their  alliance  who  would  not  subscribe  to  every  single  dogma 
in  this  formulary-  As  a  natiaal  r^ult  Strassburj^  and  Ulm  refused  to 
sign  the  axticles  at  Schwabach,  and  in  this  refusal  tlicy  were  joined  by 
the  other  south  Grerman  cities  at  a  fuiiher  conference  held  at  Schmal* 
kflUen  in  December.  Luther  even  managed  to  thake  the  defeoHTt 
undentanding  between  Hene  and  Saxony  by  pemiading  the  Eleetor  cf 
the  unlawfulness  of  any  resistance  to  the  Emperor.  The  Reformer  wai 
iiortified  in  this  attitude  by  a  child-like  faith — which  Ferdinand  was 
sagacious  enough  to  eY^courage — in  Charles'  pacific  designs,  although 
the  Emperor  had  denounced  the  Protest  from  Spain,  was  pledged  by 
his  treaty  with  the  Vope  Lo  tiie  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  arrested  the 
Protestant  envoys  who  appeoi'ed  before  him  in  Italy.  So  the  far-reaching 
designs  of  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Zwingli  for  the  defence  of  the  Ee&iw 
matioii  were  brought  to  naught  at  the  moment  when  honaoii  was 
dmiding  in  every  quarter. 

In  May,  15S0,  having  in  conjunction  with  Clement  VII  regalaled 
the  affairs  of  Italy  and  discussed  schemes  for  regulating  those  of  the 
world,  Charles  V  crossed  the  Alps  on  his  second  visit  to  his  German 
dominions.  The  auspices  in  1530  wci  e  very  different  from  those  of  1521. 
Then  he  had  left  Sj)iun  in  open  rebellion,  he  was  threatened  with  war 
by  the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Papacy 
waa  alin  doiibtfiil.  Now  Spain  was  reduced  to  obedience  and  the 
Pope  to  impotenee;  France  had  suffered  the  greatest  defeat  of  the 
century;  Italy  lay  at  his  feet;  and  Ferdinand  had  added  two  kingdoms  to 
the  family  estate.  Over  every  obstacle  Charles  seemed  to  have  triumphed. 
But  in  Germany  the  universal  agitation  against  Rome  had  resolved  itself 
into  two  organised  parties  which  threatened  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
civil  war.  Her«  indeed  was  the  scene  of  the  last  of  Hercules^  labours ; 
would  his  good  fortune  or  skill  yield  him  a  final  triumph  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Charles  iiad  iurmed  any  clear  idea  of  the 
poUey  he  must  adopt,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ignorance  of  Grerman 
methods  of  thou^t  and  character  and  his  incapaci^  to  undentand 
religious  enthusiasm  led  him  to  underrate  the  stubbornness  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  But  his  inveterate  habit  of  silence 
stood  him  in  good  stead ;  Luther  regaixled  with  awe  the  monan^  who 
said  less  in  a  year  than  he  himself  said  in  a  day.  Cimpeggi,  who 
accompanied  Charles  on  kis  march,  daily  instilled  in  his  enr  the  counsels 
of  prompt  coercion ;  and  the  death  of  the  politic  Gattin  ua  at  Innsbruck 
was  so  opportune  a  removal  of  a  restraining  iniiueuce  tiiat  JLuUiei^aos 
ascribed  his  end  to  Italian  poison.  It  was»  homever,  inconsistent  with  the 
Emperor's  nature  to  resort  to  fince  before  every  method  of  aooommodft- 
tioa  had  been  tried  and  failed.  Isk  1S3L1  he  leftiaed  to  act  on  the  pep«l 
Bull  against  Luther  without  a  personal  attempt  at  mediation;  in  1530 
he  would  not  proceed  against  the  Protestants  by  force  of  arms  until  ha 
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had  tried  the  effect  of  moral  suasion,  and  there  is  no  need  to  regard  the 
friendly  terms  in  which  he  summoned  the  LuUieran  Princes  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  as  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal  his  hostile  designs. 

The  Diet  opened  on  June  20,  15d0,  and  was  very  fully  attended. 
Luther,  wlio  was  still  under  the  ban  of  tiie  Empire,  could  come  no 
MHKr  tiitti  Goborg;  his  place  as  pieonitor  of  the  Awteatant  mneea 
was  taken  by  Melaimhthim ;  and  the  eddbmled  Confapon  of  Augsburg, 
though  it  was  based  on  Luther*i  Sdiwabach  Articles,  was  exclusively 
llelttDchthon^s  work.  The  attitude  of  the  Lutheran  divines  is  well 
expressed  bv  the  tone  of  this  dooiiment;  they  were^  clearly  on  the^ 
defensive,  and  the  truculent  Luther  hiuisdf,  who  had  dictated  terms  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  now  reduced  to  craving  his  favour. 
Meliuichthon  was  almost  prostrated  by  the  fear  6t  religious  war  ""Sid 
he  thought  it  could  best  be  averted  by  an  alliance  between  Catholics 
and  LaOMtans  against  the  Zwinglians,  whom  he  regarded  as  no  better 
than  Anabaptiiti*  His  objeet  in  framing  the  Confession  was  theicfare 
twirfbldy  to  minimise  the  difierences  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics, 
and  to  exaggerate  those  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians ;  he  hoped 
thus  to  hnl  the  breach  with  the  fonner  and  oompJete  it  with  the 
ktter. 

In  form  the  Confession  is  an  apologia,  and  not  a  creed ;  it  does  not 
assert  expressly  the  truth  of  any  dogma,  but  merely  states  the  fact  that 
such  dodxines  are  taught  in  Lutheran  churches,  and  justifies  that 
tearhlng  on  the  ground  that  it  nuM'  little  if  at  aU  from  tiiat  of  the 
Chmdi  of  Borne.  li  does  not  deny  the  divine  ri|^  of  the  Bi^mcj^ 
the  eharacier  indelebOii  of  the  priesthood,  or  the  existence  of  seven 
Sacraments;  it  does  not  assert  the  doctrine  of  pvedestination,  which 
had  brought  Luther  into  conflict  with  Erasmus ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  is  so  ambiguously  expressed  that  the  only  fault  the 
Catholics  found  was  its  failure  to  assert  categorically  the  fact  of  transub- 
stantiation.  In  view  of  the  substantial  agreement  which  it  endeavoured 
to  establish  between  Catholic  and  Lutheran  dogma,  it  was  represented 
as  imjastifiaUe  to  csdnde  the  Befenncn  from  the  GathoUe  CSundi; 
their  only  quand  with  thsir  opponents  was  about  traditions  and  abases, 
and  their  object  was  not  poleinie  or  propaganda,  bat  mctelj  tokraliim 
for  themselves. 

This  Confession  was  to  have  boon  read  at  a  public  session  of  the  Diet 
on  June  24 ;  but,  apparently  through  Ferdinand's  intervention,  the  plan 
was  changed  to  a  private  recitation  in  the  Emperor's  apartments,  and 
there  it  was  read  on  the  25th  by  the  Saxon  Chancellor,  Bayer.  Philip 
of  Hesse  was  loth  to  subscribe  so  mild  a  pronouncement,  but  eventually 
it  lias  signed  by  all  the  original  Iftotestaiit  Mioss^  witii  the  addition  of 
tiw  Eleetat^  son,  John  Erederick,  and  by  two  cities,  NOmbeig  and 
BcotHngsn.  But  the  door  was  eonqdetdy  shut  on  the  Zwinglians ;  in 
vain  Buoer  and  Capito  sot^t  an  arrangement  with  M*iiiM»iifiimi.  He 
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would  not  even  consent  to  ^pf-  them  lest  he  should  be  compromised,  and 
Lutheran  pulpits  resouudt  1  with  denunciations  of  the  Sacramentarians, 
as  Zwingli  and  his  supporters  now  began  to  be  called.  Zwingli  hiiusdi^ 
8080011 18  he  read  fhe  Ckntfeanon,  addnased  to  C!hide8  a  atatemeatof  his 
own  bdief,  in  wliidi  he  threw  pnidenoe  and  feer  to  the  whid&  He 
retmcted  the  concesiioni  he  had  made  to  Luthoan  views  at  Marbiu^ 
and  asserted  his  difoenoes  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  such  plain  tenm 
that  Melanchthon  said  he  was  mad.  The  cities  of  Upper  Germany  wtie 
not  prepared  for  such  extremities  •  but,  cut  off  from  the  Lutheran  eom- 
munioi),  they  were  compelkd  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  own,  which 
was  named  the  TetrapolUana  hmu  the  four  cities,  Strassburg,  Consbmce, 
Lindau,  and  Memmingen,  which  signed  iL  It  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Buoer,  was  eoropleted  on  July  \\  and,  while  Zwin^ian  In  eBKncey  made 
a  serious  attempt  to  approadh  Ihe  doetiincs  of  Wiftenbei^. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of  the  Protestants,  ttad  probaUy  of 
Charles  also,  that  the  Emperor  would  be  able  to  make  himself  the 
mediator  between  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  and  to  effect  an  agreement 
by  inducing  each  side  to  make  concessions.  But  for  tlie  moment  the 
Catholics  distrusted  Charles  more  than  the  Protestants  did.  They  had 
seculfir  as  well  ;ts  ecclesiastical  ^icvances.  They  denounced  the  treat ie<; 
concluded  m  Italy  as  wanting  their  concurrence;  they  were  horrified  at 
the  eMunple  set  hy  Gharks  in  secularisiiig  the  see  of  Utrecht,  and  they 
refused  to  oonfinn  the  Pope^s  grant  ofeccledasticai  revenues  to  Ferdinand; 
while  the  orthodox  Wittebhachs  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Charles'  brother  aa  BSng  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  thus  by  no  means  disposed  to  place  themselves  in  the  Emperor's 
hands ;  they  insisted  mther  that  they  should  determine  the  Empire's 
policy,  and  that  Chailes  should  merely  execute  their  decrees ;  and, 
lacking  the  Emperor's  broadrr  outlook,  they  were  less  inclined  to  make 
concessions  to  peace,  it  was  the  growing  conviction  that  Charles  was 
a  hdplem  tool  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  which  caused  a  revulsian  of 
the  Bratesfcant  fSeeling  in  his  favour. 

Yet  the  Catholics  were  not  all  in  &vour  of  extreme  oouneSf  and 
either  Mejanchthon's  moderation  or  the  effect  of  twelve  years^  criticism 
produced  some  modification  of  Catholic  dogma,  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
futation  of  the  Confession  drawn  up  by  F.ck,  l''aber,  Cochlaeus,  and  others, 
and  presented  on  August  S.  Tlie  doctrine  of  good  works  was  so  defined 
as  to  guard  against  the  previous  popular  abuses  of  it;  and  in  other 
respects  there  were  signs  of  the  process  of  purifying  Catholic  dogma  wludi 
had  oommcrased  at  the  Congress  of  BatiAon  in  IfiM  and  was  oonqileted 
at  the  Council  of  TVent.  But  these  oonoessions  were  too  slight  to  satisfy 
even  Melandithon ;  and  the  Protestant  Princes  were  not  frightened  into 
submission  by  the  threats  of  Charles  that  unless  they  retoned  to  the 
Catholic  fold  he  would  proceed  agunat  them  aa  heaune  tiie  protector 
and  steward  of  the  Church. 
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NeHiher  dcte  ma,  However,  prepared  far  nUgSous  mur ;  and,  when  the 
Oonlutation  and  Charles*  menaces  failed  to  precipitate  iinitj,  a  ieiiei 
cf  confused  and  lengthy  iMgotiAtioiiB  hetwecn  the  various  paitiei^  the 

Emperor,  the  Pope,  the  Catholic  majority,  and  the  Lutherans  wns 
initiated.  In  the  course  of  the??e  M(  lanchthon  l  occ  ded  still  further  from 
the  Protestant  standpoint.  He  ottered  on  behalf  of  the  Lutherans  to 
recognise  episcopal  authority,  auricular  confession  and  fasts,  and  under- 
took, to  regard  the  Commanion  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  priests, 
whicli  he  hed  hefoie  demandedj  «a  merely  temporary  oonoesBions  pending 
the  oonvocetioii  of  a  GenenJ  CouneiL  He  even  iveut  so  fiv  as  to 
asMrt  that  the  Lutherans  admitted  papal  authorHy,  adhered  to  papal 
doctrine,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  for  their  unpopidarity  in  Germany. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Catholic  members  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  discuss  the  question  were  ready  to  concede  a  cotumunion  mh  utriquey 
on  condition  that  the  Lutherans  would  acknowledge  communion  in  one 
kind  to  be  equally  valid,  and  declare  the  adoption  of  either  form  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifierence. 

Melaaehthop  ms  prepared  to  make  these  admisrions,  but  his  party 
refused  to  follow  him  any  further.  Lutiier  grew  xestiipe  at  Coourg, 
and  began  to  talk  of  the  impossibOxty  reconciling  Christ  with 
Belial,  and  Luther  with  the  Pope ;  to  restore  episcopal  jurisdiction  was^ 
he  thought,  equivalent  to  putting  their  necks  in  the  hangman*s  rope, 
and  on  September  20  he  expressed  a  preference  for  ri:^king  war  to  making 
further  concessions.  If  the  Catholics  would  not  receive  the  Confession 
or  the  Gospel,  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon  with  a  characteristic  allusion  to 
Judas,  **  let  them  go  to  their  own  place.^  The  Princes  had  never  been  so 
timoious  as  the  divines,  lliey  were  not  so  much  oonceRied  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  as  Mehnchthon  was  fbr  that  of  the  CShnrdi.  Philip  of  Hesse 
told  the  Emperor  he  would  sacrifice  life  and  limb  fbr  his  faith^  and  long 
before  the  Diet  had  reached  its  conclusion  he  rode  off  without  asking 
the  EmperorV  leave.  Tlie  Elector's  fortitude  was  such  that  Luther 
declflred  the  Diet  of  Aiiii^htir!:!^  had  made  him  into  n  hero,  and  lesser 
Princes  were  not  less  constant.  Their  steadfastness  and  tiie  uncom- 
pruniising  attitude  of  the  Catholics  stiflTencd  the  backs  of  the  Lutheran 
diviues ;  and,  in  reply  to  a  taunt  that  the  Confutation  had  demolished 
the  Coofissslon,  they  presented  an  Apology  for  the  latter,  the  tone  of 
which  was  much  less  hmnUe.  No  agreement  being  now  expected,  the 
CSatbaUe  majority  of  the  Estates  drew  up  a  proposal  for  the  Recess  on 
September  9St,  The  Arotestants  were  given  till  April  16  to  decide 
whether  they  wotTld  conform  or  not,  and  meanwhile  thev  were  ordered 
to  make  no  innovations  on  their  own  acronnl,  to  put  no  constraint  on 
Catholics  in  their  territories,  and  to  a^ist  the  Emperor  to  eradicate 
Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.  Against  this  proposal  the  Protestant 
Princes  a;:;ain  protested;  fourteen  cities,  including  Augsburg  itself, 
feUoired  their  eiample;  and  they  then  departed,  l«mng  the  Catholic 
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nutjority  to  pursue  its  own  devioei^  and  to  dinoiw  within  itnlf 

opportunities  for  division. 

The  failure  of  Melanchthon's  plan  of  attaining  peace  with  Catholics 
by  breach  with  the  Zwinglians  produced  a  certain  reaction  of  feeling 
and  policy.  Luther  was,  partially  at  any  rate,  disabused  of  his  fSfuth 
In  QiariM*  lntentioii8»  and  the  pressure  of  oommon  danger  ftdUtiAed 
a  TCoewed  attempt  at  union.  With  this  object  in  tienr^  Booer«  the  dmf 
author  of  the  Tein^itana,  celled  on  Lather  at  Cobuig  on  September  SS, 
and  was  received  with  surprising  favour,  Luther  even  ei^rej^sed  a 
willingness  to  lay  down  his  life  three  times  if  only  the  dissensions  among 
the  Reformers  might  be  healed,  and  Bucer  himself  had  a  genius  for 
accommodation.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances  he  contrived  to 
erolvo  a  pkorible  hannonisation  of  the  WittenbiHEg  and  TstaapditBn 
doctruiea  of  the  Eudiarist  which  waa  sufBdent  finr  the  day  and  led  to  an 
invitation  of  the  south  German  cities  to  the  meeting  of  Ftotestant 
Powers  to  be  held  in  December  at  Schmalkaldcn. 

Meanwhile  the  Catholic  majority  of  the  Diet  continued  its  delibera- 
tions at  Augsburg.  The  aid  against  the  Turks  which  Charles  desired 
had  not  yet  been  voted,  and  before  he  obtained  it  the  Emperor  had  to 
drop  his  demand  for  SMinand^  ecdesiaitical  endowment,  and  promise 
to  press  upon  the  Pope  the  redress  of  the  hundred  gravamina  which 
weve  once  more  revived.  Substantial  concessions  to  individual  Eleeton 
secured  the  prospect  of  Fodinand^s  election  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
•  which  took  place  at  Cologne  on  January  5,  1531 ;  and  the  Diet 
concluded  with  the  adoption  of  the  Recess  on  November  19.  The  Edict 
of  Worms  was  to  be  put  into  execution,  episcopal  jurisdictions  were  to 
be  maintained,  and  Church  property  to  be  restored.  Of  more  practical 
importanoe  thiui  these  nsolutiona  was  the  feoonstitntion  of  the  Btid^ 
kammergtnddf  which  henceforward  began  to  play  an  important  part  in 
imperial  politics.  It  was  now  oiganised  so  as  to  be  an  efficient  instrument 
in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  was  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
suppression  of  Lutheranism.  The  campaign  was  to  open,  not  on  a  field 
',of  battle,  but  in  the  Courts  of  law;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  directed, 

E'  against  the  persons  of  Lutheran  Princes,  but  against  their  seculari- 
km  of  Clinrch  property.  Countlem  auits  wen  abeady  pending  before 
KammergeridU ;  and,  however  inoonsiatent  audi  a  p^icy  may  have 
been  in  the  Habsburgs  who  had  themselves  profited  laqiely  by  seculari- 
sation, the  law  of  the  Empire  gave  the  KammergeridU  no  option  but  to 
decide  against  the  Lutherans,  and  its  decisions  would  have  completely 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  rising  Lutheran  Church. 

This  resort  to  law  instead  of  to  arms  is  characteristic  of  Charles* 
caution  Backed  aa  he  was  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Diet, 
it  might  seem  that  the  Emperor  would  make  short  wmrk  of  the  dissident 
Frinoes  and  towns.  .  But  in  German  imperial  politics  there  was  usually 
many  a  dip  betiveen  judgment  and  execution ;  and  of  the  Prinoea  who 
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voted  Ibr  the  Beoess  of  Augsburg  tboe  were  only  t«o^  fbe  Electe 
Joachim  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who  were  ready 

to  face  a  nvil  war  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions.  In  Germany  were 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  all  those  dements  of  disunion  which  had 
made  the  attempted  crusades  of  the  previous  century  ridiculous  tiascos, 
l:lach  CatlioUc  Prince  desired  the  suppression  of  heresy,  but  no  one  would 
asfc  his  &oe  against  the  enemy  for  fear  of  hdng  stabbed  in  the  bock  by 
•  IkMnd.  Tbs  nikn  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  were  both  unimpeadiably 
orthodoSf  but  Bavaria  was  again  intriguing  with  Hesse  a^sinst  the 
House  of  Habsbuig.  The  Emperor  himself  had  lew  troops  and  no 
money.  The  multiplicity  of  interests  pressing  upon  his  attention  pre- 
vented his  concentration  upon  any  one  object,  and  increascxl  liis  naturai 
indecision  of  clmiacter.  Never  was  his  policy  more  hebitttting  and  cir- 
cumspect than  in  15S0-1  when  fortune  seemed  to  have  placed  the  ball 
at  his  feet 

His  inactivity  enabled  the  Protestants  to  mature  their  plans  and 
oigutse  an  eflbekive  bond  of  resistaneeu  The  doctrine  of  impUeit 
obedience  to  the  Emperor  broke  down  as  danger  approached;  the 
divines  naively  admitted  that  they  had  not  before  realised  that  the 

sovereign  power  was  subject  to  law  :  nnrl  Luther,  acknowledging  that  he 
was  a  clnld  in  temporal  matters,  allowed  himself  to  Ix:  persuaded  that 
Charles  waii  not  tlie  Caesar  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  governor  whose 
powers  were  limited  by  the  Electors  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman 
consul's  by  the  Senate  the  Doge's  by  the  Venetian  Gouncily  and  a  Bidiop*s 
1^  his  CSiapler.  The  Protestants,  havmgahceady  denied  that  a  minority 
eonld  be  bound  by  a  majority  of  the  IMet,  now  carried  die  sepantist 
principle  a  step  further  by  declaring  that  the  Empire  was  a  federated 
aristocracy  of  independent  sovereigns,  who  were  themselves  to  judge 
when  and  to  what  extent  they  would  yield  obedience  to  their  elected 
president.  It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  charge  them  witli  adopting 
Protestjintism  in  order  to  further  their  claims  to  political  indepen- 
dence; it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  they  extended  their  particularist 
ideas  in  order  to  protect  their  idigioas  prindples. 

The  first  care  of  the  Muses  and  buighen  who  delibeEated  at 
Schmalkalden  from  December  9Si  to  91, 1530,  was  to  arrange  for  common 
action  with  regard  to  the  litigation  before  the  JKricUasMWrgsndU. 
But  the  decision  which  gave  their  meeting  its  real  importance  was  their 
agreement  to  form  a  league  for  mutual  defence  a^^ainst  ail  attacks  on 
account  of  their  faith,  from  whatever  tjuaiter  these  might  proceed. 
This,  the  first  sketch  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  was  subscribed  by  the 
Elector  of  Scucony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesae,  the  Brunswick-Liinebuig 
Dukei,  Bnnee  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  the  two  CSounts  of  MensliBld,  and 
the  cities  of  Magdeboig  and  Bremen.  Margrave  Geoige  of  Bmndenbuig 
and  the  city  of  Niimbei^  were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  decisive  step; 
and,  although  the  Tetr^olitan  cities,  reinforced  by  Ulm,  Biberach,  Isny» 
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and  Reutlingen,  expr^sed  their  concurrence  in  the  League  at  a  second 
meeting  ia  Febnuay,  1581,  and  tluee  Duket  «if  Bniniwiek,  Plulip^  Otto^ 
and  Franda,  and  the  city  of  Liiback  also  aceeded  to  it,  its  faH  and  final 
development  d^oided  upon  the  lesult  of  the  conteat  then  raging 
between  Luthuana  and  Zwingliana  for  oontral  of  tiie  amith  Gennaa 
dties. 

Bucer,  after  his  partial  success  with  Luther  at  Coburg,  procee<1p<1  to 
Zurich  in  the  hope  of  bringing  Zwingli  to  the  point  of  con<%ssion  where 
Luther  had  come  to  meet  him.  But  as  the  German  Reformer  grew 
more  coacUiatorjr,  the  Swisa  became  mofe  unoompromiBing.  In  Iteb* 
luaiy,  1581,  the  Swies  dtiea  refused  to  join  the  SchmalkaMic  fjwgne, 
and  in  the  same  month  a  Congress  of  Zwinglian  divines  at  Memmingen 
attacked  the  Catholic  ceremonial  observed  in  Lutheran  churches.  Hiis 
aggreiisivc  attitude  may  be  traced  to  the  rapid  progress  which  Zwinglian 
doctrines  were  making  in  south  Germany  at  tlie  t  xpense  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  At  Augsburg  itself  the  Tetrapolitan  or  Bucerian  creed 
defeated  its  Lutheian  rival;  and  hi  other  German  i^ties  more  violent 
manifestations  of  the  Zwinglian  spirit  prevailed.  Under  the  inflnenee  of 
Bucer,  Blaurer,  and  Oecolampadius,  Ulm,  Reutlingen,  Biberadi,  and 
other  hitherto  Lutheran  cities  destmycf!  pictures,  images,  and  organs  in 
their  churches,  nnd  <^('lertrfl  pastoi-s  who  looked  for  inspiration  to  Zurich 
and  not  to  ^\  it  t*  ril)(  ri( ;  those  cities  which  had  already  joined  the 
Schmalkaldic  ix'ague  refused  at  its  meeting  at  Frankfort  in  June  to 
subscribe  to  the  League's  project  for  military  defence.  South  Germany 
seemed,  in  fact  to  be  about  to  fiJl  like  ripe  fruit  into  Zwingli^s  lap, 
when  his  power  suddenly  waned  at  home,  and  the  defeat  of  Kappd 
(October  11, 1531)  cut  short  his  life,  and  ruined  his  cause  in  Geroumj; 
it  was  left  for  Calvin  to  pithor  up  the  fragments  of  Zwingli's  Germ;in 
party,  and  to  establish  an  uitra-Ptotestant  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
Chmtrh. 

This  unexpected  disaster  to  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  appeared 
to  Ferdinand  to  ofier  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  crashing  the 
movement  ia  Gennany.    He  was  thoroughlj  eonvinoed  that  Swiss 

political  and  religious  radicalism  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  enemies 
of  German  Catholicism  and  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  and  that  deprived  of 
this  stiumlant  the  milder  T>nthcran  disease  would  soon  yield  to  vigorous 
treatment  He  proposed  to  his  brother  an  arm^  support  of  the  Five 
Catholic  cantons,  and  the  forcible  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Zurich 
and  Bern.  But  the  Emperor  declined  to  involve  himself  in  a  Swiss 
campaign.  His  intervention  in  Switierland  would,  he  feared,  precipitate 
war  with  Francis  I,  who  was  already  beginning  agam  to  cast  longing 
eyes  on  ]\f  ilan,  and  feeling  his  way  to  an  understanding  with  Clement  VIL 
Tlie  VnjMi's  fear  of  a  (Tt-npml  Co'uicil,  which  Catholics  no  less  than 
Protestants  were  deiuandiiig  from  Charles  V,  was  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  Francis  I.    Clement  was  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that  a 
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CooBflfl  might  be  «  fatal  to  him  at  that  of  Baad  had  threatened  to  be 
to  hit  ptadicawofft;  and  the  Emperor^s  enemies  suggested  that  if  it  met 
Charles  woidd  propose  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  States  to  the  Empire 
from  which  they  had  been  wrung.  Rather  than  risk  such  a  fate,  some  at 
least  of  his  friends  urged  Clement  to  accede  to  the  Lutheran  demand  for 
communion  in  both  kinds  and  clerical  marriage,  and  maintained  that  the 
Augsbuig  Confession  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Without 
the  help  of  the  heietict  it  teemed  impoenfale  Ibr  Chariet  to  retitt  the 
approadiiiig  Turlriih  ondangfat;  and  the  Emperor*!  eonftttor,  Loayta» 
mged  him  not  to  trouble  if  their  wmlt  wait  to  hdl,  to  long  as  tiiej 
served  him  on  earth.  And  to  the  term  of  grace  accorded  to  the 
Lutherans  by  the  Recess  of  Augsbmg  expired  in  April,  1581,  without 
a  thought  of  resort  to  compulsion ;  and  instead  of  this,  the  Emperor 
suspended,  on  July  8,  the  action  of  the  Re'ichshammcrgericJU.  He  had 
missed  the  golden  opportunity;  it  did  not  recur  for  fifteen  years,  during 
iriudk  tiro  wan  with  the  Turk  in  Europe,  two  wars  in  Africa,  and  two 
wan  with  France  dittzacted  hit  attention  from  German  affidn. 

Thit  inaction  on  Charlet'  part  cooled  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
Sdunalkaldic  League;  and  Zwinglian  aggression  in  south  Grcrmany 
increased  their  disinclination  to  help  the  Swiss  in  their  domestic  troubles, 
l^rtality  the  battle j)f_gajgpel  was  of  greater  advantage  to  Luther  than 
to  the  iLJiiperor.  For  a  second  tinie  IheTlefoniititiori  was  freed  from 
the  embarrassujent  of  a  mutifioui*  left  wing:  and  Luther,  ai though  he 
professed  to  lament  Zwingli'^s  fate,  rt'girded  the  bixttle  as  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  Zwingli  as  damned  unless  the  Almighty  made  an  irr^ular 
cmtptian  in  hit  fimrar*  The  citiet  of  Upper  Germany,  deprived  of 
thdr  mainstay  at  Zuridi,  graTitated  in  the  dueetion  of  Wittenberg; 
idiile  the  defeat  of  one  section  of  the  Refonntn  conrinced  the  rett  of 
need  for  common  defence.  Under  the  pienoie  of  thete  circum- 
stances the  Schnialkaldic  League  completed  its  organisation,  and  of 
necessity  assumed  a  predominantly  Lutheran  and  territorial  character. 
At  two  conferences  held  at  Nordhausen  and  Frankfort  (November- 
December,  1531)  the  military  details  of  the  League  were  settled,  and 
the  respective  contributions  of  its  various  memberB  fixed;  the  Princes 
obtained  a  laxge  majority  of  votes  in  ita  eonndl  of  war  and  eadutive 
enmmand  of  itt  armiet.  Saarany  and  Hette  were  treated  at  equal;  if 
the  seat  of  war  was  in  Saxony  or  Wetlphalia  the  tttpfeme  command 
was  to  fidl  to  the  filector*  if  in  Hette  or  Upper  Germanj  to  the 
landgrave. 

The  accession  of  Gdttingen,  Goslar,  and  Eimbcck  to  the  I.«ague, 
and  the  success  of  the  Reformation  at  Hamburg,  at  Rostock,  and  in 
Denmark,  where  Christiaii''8  return  to  Catholicism  brought  no  nearer 
hit  restoraticn  to  the  throne,  left  the  Sehmalkaldte  Lea^e  in  afanott 
midi^Mibed  pnttettion  of  north  Gennany;  and  it  became  a  jsiilcbie 
iiifMriMai  m  isysrip  with  a  foreign  policy  of  itt  own.   It  mi|ght  now  bo 
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reckoned  one  of  the  auti-TTal:>sburg  powers  in  Europe;  its  agents  sought 
alliance  with  France,  England,  Denmark,  and  Venice ;  and  it  b^an  to 
icgvd  Hwlf  as  A  League  not  moEidy  for  idf-defaiQe  vHUn  ilia  Empire, 
but  for  the  liiiihemiioe  of  the  RNitesteiit  OMiie  all  Eunipe.  Nor 
were  its  aims  cxdiuaivelj  icJigious;  theology  meig^  into  politics, and 
Ptotsstaatism  sometimes  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  beiiig  bmr^ 
anti-imperialism.  France  and  Venice  had  few  points  in  common  with 
Luther;  and  Philip  of  Hesse^s  plan  to  utilise  a  Turkish  invasion  for  the 
restoration  of  Ulrich  of  Wurttemberg  outraged  patriotic  sentiment. 
On  the  Catliolic  side  Bavarian  objects  were  no  less  selfish;  and  the 
W^ittelsbacii5  endeavoured  to  undermine  Ferdiuands  supports  agaii^t 
the  TaA  in  Germany,  Bobemia,  and  Hungary.  In  boih  profaisedly 
veligioas  eamps  there  was  political  double-dealing;  Hesse  was  ready  is 
side  with  cither  Austria  or  Bavaria;  while  the  Wittelsbadis  femented 
CharW  hostility  to  the  Lutherans  and  denounced  his  ccnoesaions  si 
treason  to  the  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  hand  in  (^ove  with 
Hesse  for  an  attack  on  the  Habsburg  power. 

These  extreme  and  unpatriotic  schemes  were  defeated  by  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding Uitween  Catholic  and  Protestant  moderates;  and  Germany 
presented  a  fairly  united  front  to  its  infidel  foe.  Saxony  and  cities  like 
Ulm  and  Niimberg  convinoed  Gharies  that  the  coming  of  the  Turk 
would  be  used  tat  no  sectional  purposes;  and  the  Emperor  in  reton 
promised  the  Lutiieians  at  least  a  temporary  peace.  He  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  demands  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (April,  1532)  for  the 
cxeriition  of  the  Augsburg  Recess,  while  Luther  denounced  the  claims  of 
his  forward  friends  to  toleration  for  all  future  Protestants  even  in 
Catholic  territories  as  impossible  and  unreasonable.  At  Nuniberg 
(July  £3,  15i32)  an  agreement  was  reacht^l  by  which  all  suits  against  the 
Protestants  before  the  Reichskammergericht  were  quashed  and  they  were 
guannteed  peace  until  the  not  Diet  or  a  General  CoundL  Hie  under- 
standing  was  to  be  kept  secret  for  fear  of  offbiding  the  Gatholioi  but  it 
sufficed  to  open  to  Charles  the  armouries  of  the  Protestant  dtiei^  and 
N&nberg  sent  double  its  quota  to  serve  in  the  Turkish  campaign. 

Ferdinand  had  in  vain  soiifj^bt  to  stave  off  the  attack  by  which 
Solyman  hojied  to  revenge  his  defeat  at  Vienna.  He  ofiered  first  to 
pay  tribute  i'or  Hungary,  and  then  to  cede  it  to  Zapolya  on  condition 
that  it  returned  to  the  Habsburgs  on  Zapolya^s  death.  These  terms  were 
rejected  with  scorn,  and  on  A^il  ft6  the  Sultan  commenc^i  his  march. 
His  army  was  reckoned  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  men,  the  stereotyped 
estlmafte  of  TSiridah  invading  foroes,  but  half  of  these  were  non-combat- 
ants ;  tiie  Emperor^s  troops  did  not  exceed  eighty  liiousand,  but  thej 
were  well  equipped  and  eager  for  the  fray.  The  same  enthusiasm  was 
not  conspicuous  in  the  Turkish  ranks;  they  were  foiled  b\  the  ht-roir 
resistance  of  Guns  (August  7-^)  and  made  no  serious  alien int  either  U> 
take  Vienna  or  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  imperial  forces;  in 
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September  thaj  eommenced  their  retreat  through  Oarinthia  and  Ooatia, 
which  they  ravaged  on  their  way. 

The  precipitate  withclrRwal  of  the  Turks  was  followed  by  an  equally 
sadden  abandonment  of  the  campaign  by  Charles  V.  After  all  his  brave 
words  it  was  a  shock  to  his  fHends  and  atdniirers  when  lie  made  no  effort 
to  seize  the  fruits  of  victory  and  recover  Hungary  for  his  brother ;  for  a 
TijgQRNia  pRMecatioii  of  tlw  wkt  in  l^ttl  n^^t  lutvc  reatond  to  Chiirtiai* 
dom  ham  wfaidi  remained  under  Tturkiah  rule  for  nearly  two  oentnriei 
longer.  There  are  explanations  enough  for  his  course ;  the  Goman  levies 
refused  to  pass  the  imperial  frontiers,  regarding  self-defence  as  the  limit 
of  their  duty ;  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  confined  their  efforts  mainly 
to  pillaging  German  villages;  and  Cranmer,  who  accompanied  Charles* 
Court,  describes  how  they  spread  greater  desolation  than  the  Turks 
themselves  and  how  the  peasants  in  revenge  fell  upon  and  slew  the 
£mperor''s  troops  whenever  opportunity  offered;  so  that  delay  in  dis- 
banding hia  «imy  might  hii^  iumed  the  enmiij  between  QuaM 
German  and  Spuiiih  subjects  into  war.  But  otber  nasona  accoonted 
for  the  Emperar^  departure  from  Gennany,  which  una  once  more  sacii* 
6oed  to  the  ezigend^  of  Charles*  cc^mopolitan  interests.  The  Pope, 
irritated  alike  by  the  Emperor'*s  bestowal  of  Modena  and  Reggio  on  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  by  his  persistence  in  demanding  a  General 
Council,  was  proposing  to  marry  his  niece  Catliarine  de'  Medici  to 
Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  a  miion  between  Clement  and  Francis  I 
would  again  have  threatened  Charles*  position  in  Italy.  He  regarded 
two  objects  aa  then  of  tnnicndent  importance  the  leoondlSation  of 
the  Fope  and  the  oonmaftion  of  a  Gennal  CoonciL  They  ven  qidte 
incompatible^  jet  to  them  Gharlea  aaoifioed  the  dianoe  of  regaining 
Hungaxy, 

The  result  can  only  be  de^rribed  as  a  comprehensive  failure.  Tlie 
Emperor*9  interviews  with  (Jlement  in  February,  1533,  did  not  pn:\  t  nt  the 
Popes  alliance  with  France,  nor  his  sanction  of  Cranmer  s  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  enabled  Henry  VUI  to  complete  his 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aiagon.  Charles*  two  yeais*  stay  in  Gennany 
had  eflbeted  Httle;  Ferdmand,  indeed^  was  Cng  of  the  Bomans  hot 
his  jnthtMiirm  was  less  than  before,  while  the  power  of  the  Ptotestants 
liad  been  greatly  increased.  The  Emperor  had  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
spring  of  1580  with  a  record  of  almost  unbroken  success ;  he  recrossed 
them  in  the  autumn  of  1582  having  added  a  list  of  failures ;  the  German 
labour  had  proved  herculean,  but  Charles  had  proved  no  Hercules.  For 
another  decade  Germany  was  left  to  fight  out  its  own  political  and 
rdigious  quarrels  with  little  help  or  hindrance  from  its  sovereign.  His 
interventioo  in  had  brought  peace  to  no  one;  the  Protestants 

had  little  secority  against  the  attacks  of  the  MMtkammergenckt ;  the 
Catbdicn  were  anaUe  to  prevent  the  progress  of  heresy;  and  while 
Charles  was  jonmejring  fitfkher  and  farther  away  from  Germaiiy  the 
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Habsburg  authority  in  the  Empire  was  threatened  with  one  of  the  most 
ierioas  check it  cxpnnonccd. 

The  restoration  of  ])uke  T  il  rich  of  Wurttemberg  was  not  iiuTe]v  a 
favourite  design  of  tixe  Protestants  lor  the  extension  of  the  Reformation 
in  south  Grermany ;  it  was  r^arded  hy  German  Cathc^c  Princes  and  by 
ffae  Emperor**  foreign  foea  as  an  intditiable  means  of  tindemuning  the 
Ibbsburg  power.  It  is  even  believed  that  dement  VII  himsdf  in 
bis  tnger  at  Charles^  persistent  demand  for  a  General  Council,  discussed 
the  exeention  of  this  plan  at  his  interview  with  Francts  I  at  MarseiUes  in 
the  antumn  of  At  any  rate  the  French  King  went  from  Marseilles 

to  Bar-Ie-duc,  where  in  Januar\ ,  1534,  he  agreed  with  Pliilin  of  Hesse  to 
give  the  enterpn*«e  extensive  financial  siippoi-t,  cloaker!  under  a  fictitious 
sale  of  Montbeliard  (the  property  of  Ulrich)  to  tlie  l  iench  King.  The 
moment  was  opportune.  Ferdinand  mB  busy  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary ; 
the  outbiealL  the  Anabaptist  revolution  gave  Philip  of  Hesse  sa 
ezense  for  anning;  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Swabian  League  nenfnl- 
ised  the  force  by  whidi  WQrttemberg  had  been  won  and  maintained 
for  the  Austrian  Houf%.  Religious  divisions  had  impaired  the  hantncN^ 
of  the  League,  and  political  jealousies  had  trarsformed  it  from  a 
willin:'  tool  of  the  Habsburgs  into  an  almost  hostile  power.  Id 
Novenibi  I  ,  1'532,  the  Electors  of  Trier  and  the  Palatinate  and  Philip  of 
Hesae  had  agreed  to  refuse  a  renewal  of  the  League;  and  in  May,  l53Sf 
some  of  its  most  important  city  members,  Uhn,  Niimberg,  and  Augsbujg, 
framed  a  separate  alliance  for  the  defence  of  freedom  of  ooosdenoe.  Tht 
strictly  defensive  Gatiiolic  confederation  established  at  Halle  in  ducal 
Saxony  in  the  following  November  between  tiie  Elector  Joachim  of 
Bnadsnbuig,  IXikes  George  of  Saxony,  Eric  and  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
wfm  neither  a  match  for  the  Schrn.xiknidic  League,  nor  had  it  anv 
interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  Austrian  rule  in  Wiirttemberg.  Joachim 
told  Philip  that  Ferdinand  would  get  no  help  from  the  Electors ;  and  his 
words  proved  true  indeed.  The  Archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Trier  observed 
a  strict  neutrality;  the  Elector  Palatine^s  promise  of  aid  was  delusive; 
while  the  Gatfaolie  bishop  of  M iinster  and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick, 
possibly  on  the  nndentanding  that  Philip  would  assist  them  to  put  down 
the  Miinster  Anabaptists,  consented  to  help  him  in  Wurttemberg, 
and  assurances  of  support  were  also  forthoraning  from  Henry  VHI, 
Christian  III  of  Denmark,  and  Zapolya. 

In  1532  Uirich's  son  Christopher,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
carried  off"  to  Spain,  escaped  from  the  Emperor's  Court  during  the 
Xurltish  campaign,  and  in  the  following  year  appeai-ed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Swabian  League  at  Augsburg.  His  cause  was  warmly  advocated  by 
a  Rench  envoy  and  almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  l^eague. 
Bavaria,  indeed,  wished  to  restore  Oiristopher,  who  had  been  educated 
as  a  Catholic,  instead  of  his  father,  a  strenuous  Protectant,  and  on  this 
score  quarrelled  vrith  Philip  of  Hesse.   But  French  aid  enabled  Philip 
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to  dispense  ^  ith  B&varian  a<;sistancf .  In  April,  1594,  lie  mustered  a 
well-equipped  anny  of  ^,000  foot  aud  4000  hoi^e,  and  on  the  12th  a 
mfinifcsto  was  issued  to  the  people  of  Wiirttembcrg,  who,  disgusted  with 
Ferdinand's  ride,  were  eagtr  to  rise  on  lllrich's  behalf.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Luther  and  Melanclithon  pro[»hesied  woe  for  this  contempt 
of  their  doctrine  oi  piii»sive  obedience,  i'iaiip  knew  tlie  feeblenesii  of  the 
foe;  Ferdinand's  appeals  to  CbtaAm  had  met  with  a  oold  ic^nse,  and 
liis  fieutenant  in  Wuittembeig,  Count  Philip  of  the  Matinafte,  eonld 
haidlj  mue  9000  foot  and  400  hone.  With  this  DtUe  aniiy  ho  waited 
at  Lauffen,  where  on  May  12-13  an  encounter,  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  battle,  was  decided  against  him,  munly  by  the  exoell^ce  of 
the  Hessian  horse  and  artillery.  Before  the  end  of  June  the  whole  of 
Wiirttembcrg  had  been  oveirun  by  the  invaders^  and  Luther  had  dis- 
cerned the  hand  of  God  in  the  victow''  Li  iuinph. 

Nor  was  there  any  hope  of  retrieving  the  disaster ;  rather,  Ferdinand 
dreaded  lest  Philip  should  with  the  help  of  the  Anabaptists  raise  a 
gmend  inaoRieetion  against  the  Hafasborgs,  and  sein  the  inqwrial  crown 
tot  himsdf,  the  Dauphin  of  Kanoe^  or  Duke  William  of  Bavaria. 
Francis  I  r^guded  Wuittenibeig  as  only  a  beginning,  and  was  urging 
Philip  on  to  (reah  oonquests,  which  would  have  helped  him  in  his 
impenflin?:^  war  with  Charles.  But  the  Gcrrnnn  Prince  were  content 
with  securinp;  their  immediate  objectK  Aviihout  becoming  the  cat"'s-paw 
of  Fnmce,  and  peace  was  made  with  1^'erdinand  at  Cadan  on  June  29. 
Ulrich  was  restored  to  Wurttemberg,  but  Ferdinand's  pride  was  to  some 
extent  saved  by  the  provision  that  the  duchy  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of 
Amtria — ^without  however  impairing  its  imperial  statns  and  should 
psM  to  the  Hahsburga  in  default  of  male  hens  In  Ulridi^  line;  at 
the  same  time  Ferdinand  withdrew  his  original  stipulatioil  that  the 
Reformation  should  not  be  cstdblished  in  Wiirttembeig. 

The  Protestants,  however,  were  bent  upon  more  than  a  local  victory 
for  their  faitli,  and  they  emplovod  their  advantage  over  Ferdinand  to 
render  more  secure  their  general  poNition  in  German}'.  The  great  defect 
in  the  Niimbeig  Peace  of  1532  was  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  the 
**  religious  cases  ^  with  which  the  Rnehikammer^ridd  was  prohibited 
fimn  dealing.  When  the  Court  appealed  to  CSharles  on  the  pouit»  he 
iq>lied  that  it  was  their  bosineai  to  determine  what  was^  and  what  was 
Dot  a  <*rdigious'^  suit;  and  as  the  Court  was  composed  of  Catholics  it 
naturally  asserted  its  jurisdiction  in  all  suits  about  ecclesiastical  property. 
But  secularisation  of  Church  property  was  the  financial  ba<;!<*  of  the 
refonned  Churches,  aivl  by  this  time  was  also  one  of  the  main  financial 
supports  of  Lutheran  States.  If  they  coidd  be  at  t  acked  on  this  ground 
tiie  Peace  of  Niimberg  was  of  little  value  to  them  ;  and  they  grew  more 
sod  mace  eza^)eraied  as  the  Kammergerkhi  proceeded  to  oondemn  dties 
and  Brinces  such  as  Stzassbuig  and  NOmherg,  Duke  Ernest  of  Lancbaig 
sadMaigrafeCieoigeof  Bnarfenboiy,  £fentua&y,on  JanuaijOO^im^ 
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the  ProtestAnts  formallv  repudiated  the  Kammer<^er'H:f\t  jls  a  pjirtis-'iii 
body,  ihiui  rejecting  tiic  last  existing  uatiuuai  imtitutiou,  ibr  tiie 
BMntgumnt  tm  ahcady  diaMlv^d.  This  however  allhidBil  them  no 
piDleetirayaBdintlieFtMfieolCidantheyiiinst^  that  Feiduiaiid  ihoiild 

qnadl  <U  such  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  as  were  directed  agRimt  the 
members  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League.    With  this  demand  the  King  was 

force<l  to  romply;  the  only  compensation  he  received  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  opposition  to  his  recoeiT^ition  as  King  of  the 
Romans.  It  waa  no  wonder  that  men  declared  that  l^hilip  of  Hesse  had 
done  more  for  the  Refonnatioii  by  hb  Wurttemberg  enterprise  th&a 
Lotfaer  could  do  in  a  thouMUid  books. 

Other  fnnWni  f>l^*r  *^  i^^lmaa^        Um,MiUmv»A  frli«^8«;tii>Hnaf<n»i 

of  ^^utherans  to  promote  the  ends  of  Franels  I  mo^ed  .Catholic  and 
Protestant  Princes  to  the  Peace  of  Cadan.  Both  alike  were  threatened 
by  their  common  foe,  the  spirit  of  revohitinn,  which  in  two  difFei'eut 
forms  had  now  sulinu  rf^ud  C'Htliolic  ^liinsti  r  and  Protestant  riib<'<-k. 
Of  the  two  phenouieua  tiie  Anabaptist  reign  at  Munster  wa:j  the  uiorM  to 

be  feared  and  the  haider  to  be  eiplalned,  for  the  term  by  which  it  It 
known  represents  a  mere  accident  oif  the  movement  as  being  its  eBseiio& 
It  was  not  ement)ally  theological,  nor  is  "anabaptist^  an  adequate  or 
aocorate  expression  of  its  theological  peculiarities.  The  doctrines  of 
second  baptism  and  adult  baptism  are  inoffensive  enough,  but  attempts 
to  realise  the  millennium,  if  successful,  would  be  fatal  to  most  forms  of 
government,  and  a  familiar  parallel  to  the  MUnster  revolutionists  may 
be  found  in  the  English  Fifth-monarchy  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  both  oases  miUKuiy  doctrines  were  only  tiie  outwaid  form  in  whidh 
the  revolutionary  spirit  was  made  manifest,  and  the  spirit  of  revclutioii 
is  always  at  bottom  the  same  because  it  has  its  roots  in  the  depths  of 
human  nature.  The  motive  force  which  roused  the  English  peasants  in 
1881  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  dominatcfl  Munster  in  l^fJl 
and  lined  the  barricades  of  Paris  in  18+8,  The  revolutionist  bccamea  a 
believer  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  theperfecUbility  of  the  race, 
stud  in  the  MacBcability  9f.tbfl.niTnanniunjjt  The  narrower  his  eaqwrienco 
of  men  and  aflaiis,  the  wider  his  flights  of  fmBy\  and  revolutionaij 
principles  oommonly  find  their  most  fruitful  soil  among  hand-workera 
of  sedentmy  occupation  and  straitened  circumstances.  In  those  sub> 
merged  classes  materiftis  for  discontent  ever  nbound,  nwniting  the  coin- 
cidence of  two  events  to  set  them  free,  the  flash  of  vision  into  better 
things  and  the  disturbance  of  the  repressive  force  of  law  and  uitier. 
The  Beformation  produced  them  both ;  and  the  new  gospel  of  Divine 
justice  for  the  oppressed  set  the  volcanic  flood  in  motion,  and  strife 
between  Oatholic  end  Ptotestant  authorities  gave  it  a  vent 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rigid,  respectable  condition  into 
which  I.utheranism  had  snnk  under  the  aegis  of  territorial  Princes  or 
even  the  more  elastic  religiou  of  Zwingli  would  satisfy  all  of  thoeo 
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who  had  revolted  from  Rome.  Extreme  opinions  soon  became  hcAixl. 
SeWtian  Franck  declared  that  in  the  new  Lutheran  Church  there  v/aa 
Ici.s  frt^t'^.lorn  of  speech  and  belief  than  among  the  Turks  and  heatiien ; 
and  Lj&j  Jud  de^icribcd  Luther  as  another  Pope  who  coobigQed  at  will 
tome  to  the  devil,  and  rewarded  dUnn  with  heaven.  Lather  had  found 

orignial  atrength  in  the  spirit  of  revohitionaiy  entfaunann  and  idi- 
gpooa  cxaltataQo;  but  aa  soon  as  the  way  was  dear  be  exchanged  the 
mppovt  of  popular  agitation  for  that  of  secular  authoritj^  and  left  the 
revolutionistii  to  follow  their  own  devices.  Their  ranks  were  swollen  by  a 
genmd  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  meagre  results  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  moral  regeneration  which  liad  been  anticipated,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  social  ills,  and  the  reform  of  political  abuses  seemed  an  far  off 
ever.  "  The  longer  we  preach  the  Gospel,"^  declared  Luther,  the  deeper 
the  people  plunge  into  greed,  pvide^  and  Imniry  and,  acti  ng  on  a  principle 
emmdAted  by  the  Beformen  themselves,  men  began  to  ascribe  the  evil 
pcaetioe  in  Lntiieran  spheres  to  the  errors  in  Lutheian  doctrine.  Hence 
arose  a  number  of  theological  ideas,  which  were  anathema  alike  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  appealed  with  irresibtible  force  to  multi- 
tudes who  fovmd  no  solace  in  either  of  the  more  orthodox  cn^ds.  The 
mass  of  the  peasantry  liad  been  put  OUt  of  tlie  pale  of  hope  in  1525, 
wid  their  eoniplete  mdifrerenee  to  ideas  of  any  kind  prevented  a  general 
rising  ten  years  lattu*;  but  in  some  of  the  towns  the  lower  da^cs  retained 
enough  mental  buofancy  to  seek  oouMdation  in  dreams  for  tiie  boxdeBS 
tiisy  bore  in  real  life. 

Tlie  Anabaptist  doctrine  was  but  one  of  an  endkn  variety  of  ideas, 
laany  of  which  had  long  been  current.  All  such  opinions  gained  fredi 
vo^iie  in  the  decade  foUowii^  the  Peasants^  Revolt;  but  most  of  the 
"sect'iries'"  agreed  in  repudiating  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and 
the  unfree  will,  and  denounced  tlie  dependence  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  upon  the  State,  They  denied  the  right  of  the  secular 
magiiitrate  tu  interfere  in  religious  matters,  and  ihem^iclves  withdrew 
in  varying  degreea  fkom  eoneem  bk  the  tSun  «i  thia  worid.  Some, 
antidpatmg  the  QtMkei%  fcftiied  to  bear  armt;  the  GartnerbrUder  of 
Salibaig  endenvoured  to  live  on  iht  pattern  of  primitive  aimplidty. 
One  leet  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ;  another,  of  wlioni  Lodwig 
Hetier  was  the  chief,  began  by  regarding  Jesus  as  a  leader  and  teacher 
rather  than  an  object  of  worship,  and  ended  by  denying  His  divinity. 
Many  thoughtful  people,  repelled  by  the  harshness  of  Luthci  s  doginas, 
insisted  upon  mercy  u.s  Uie  pre-eminent  attribute  of  God,  and  extended 
even  to  the  devd  the  hope  of  salvation;  while  the  idea  that  the  flesh 
alone  sinned  leaving  the  spirit  undefiled  proved  attractive  to  the  lower 
•ort  and  opened  the  door  to  a  variety  of  antinomian  ipeciilationa  and 
pnwtioea. 

Moat  of  HwK  dreamers  indulged  in  Apocalyptic  viaona  of  an  imnie> 
dinta  purification  of  the  world;  but  thia  at  wont  waa  only  a  apedei  of 
m.  vn. 
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quiet  spiritual  rImm-flnnViTicj,  and  probably  it  wonkl  have  c^ono  no  further 
but  for  the  ruthless  persecution  >v'hich  their  doctrines  eailed  dowii  upon 
tliem.  Zwingli  himself  was  liostile  to  ihein,  and  repressive  measures 
were  taken  against  their  Swiss  adherents ;  but  iii  mo:jt  parts  of  Gexmaoy 
they  were  condmned  to  wimlttilt  deatiL  Six  iHmdnd  caecatioiii  nt 
mad  to  bsve  taken  plaoe  at  Emlflheim  in  Upper  Elnat,  a  thmwand  ia 
Tyrol  and  G0n»  and  the  Swablaa  League  butchered  whole  bands  of 
them  witiiout  trial  or  sentence.  Many  ware  beheaded  in  Saxony  with 
the  express  approbation  of  Luther,  who  regarded  their  heroism  in  the 
face  of  death  as  proof  of  diabolic  possession.  Dnlce  William  of  Bavaria 
m.ule  a  distiiu  l  iou  between  those  who  recanted  and  those  who  re- 
mained oWurate;  the  latter  were  burnt,  the  former  were  only  beiieaded. 
Bucur  at  Strassburg  was  less  truculent  than  Luther ;  but  Philip  of  Hesse 
waa  the  mily  Pdnoe  of  raflideat  modexation  to  he  oontent  with  the 
haretici*  incaioeratioii* 

The  doctrine  of  paasive  ramrtance  broke  down  under  treatment  like 
this,  and  men's  safTerings  began  to  set  their  hands  as  well  as  their  mindi 
in  motion ;  a  conviction  developed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  in 
effecting  the  purification  which  they  believed  to  be  imminent.  In 
Augsburg,  Hans  Hut  proclaimed  the  necessity  incundxrnt  upon  the 
saints  to  purify  the  \\orld  with  a  double-edged  sword,  and  his  disciple, 
Augustin  Bader,  prepared  a  crown,  insitrnia,  and  jewels  for  his  future 
kingdom  In  laRael.  M eldiior  Hoftoann  told  FndeMt,  I  of  Denmaifc 
lhat  he  waa  one  of  tiie  two  sovereigns  at  whose  hands  all  the  Crstboni 
of  Egypt  should  be  slain.  Not  tiM  the  ▼ials  of  wiatfa  had  been  out- 
poured could  tiie  kingdom  of  heaven  come.  Hofmann,  who  had  preached 
"  the  true  gospel in  Livonia  and  then  had  combated  Luther's  magical 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  at  Stockholm,  Kiel,  and  Strassburg,  had  by  his 
voice  and  his  pen  acquired  great  inflncnee  over  t  he  artisans  of  northern 
Germany;  and  here,  vvhtjre  tnen  s  dreams  had  not  been  rudely  dispelled  by 
the  ravages  of  peasants  and  i^eprisals  of  Princes,  revolutionary  ideas  took 
Iheir  deepest  root  and  revolittionary  projects  appeared  most  ftasible. 
Erom  1529  onwaxds  there  were  outbreaks  in  not  a  few  north  Gennan 
towns,  at  Minden,  Herfiud,  Lappstadt^and  Soest;  hut  it  was  at  MUnster 
and  iJiheck  that  the  revolution  in  two  difierent  forms  assnmed  a  world- 
wide importance. 

Munster  had  long  been  n  scene  of  ■strife  l>etween  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  Luthcrnn  at  tick  was  at  first  repelled  by  the  Catholics, 
and  Bernard  Kottman,  tiie  most  prominent  of  the  Refoniiing  divines,  was 
expelled  from  the  city.  But  he  svon  mturued  tuid  e&tablislied  him^^elf  in 
the  suburbs,  where  his  praadung  produced  audi  an  efleet  on  the  populace 
that  the  Reformers  became  a  minority  on  the  Coundl  and  secured  contiol 
of  the  dty  chmdMS.  In  158S  the  Chapter  and  the  xest  of  the  Gatiiolie 
de^Qfywith  the  minority  of  the  Council,  left  Miinster  to  concert  measures 
of  Mtsliation  with  Count  Faaan  von  Waldedc,  the  newly-elected  Bishop 
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of  Miinster,  and  with  the  neighbouring  p^entry,  who  for  the  most  part 
adhered  to  the  old  reli^on.  By  their  action  all  commiu  ic  ation  between 
the  city  and  the  ox  tern  al  world  was  cut  off ;  but,  threat*;  ned  with  the 
loss  of  their  rents  and  commerce,  the  citUBens  niade  a  salij  on  December  ii6y 
surprised  the  Bishop  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  party  in  their  head- 
qiiaztm  at  Tdgte  (eoft  of  MuDflerX  and  ooiifld  off  a  niw 
M  hostago.  Akm  indumd  the  Gatholiei  to  accept  a  compromiae  in 
February,  by  which  Lutheranism  was  to  be  tolerated  in  the  six  parish 
churches,  and  CathoUcitni  in  the  Cathedral  and  the  centre  of  the  €ity, 
Lutheranism,  however,  while  accejitable  to  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  reforming  party,  no  longer  satisfied  Rottmaii  and  the  artisans. 
Rottman  gradually  adopted  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Eucharist  and 
repudiated  infant  baptism ;  and,  although  condemned  by  the  University 
of  Marburg  and  the  Coimcil  of  Miinster,  he  was  not  eccpelled  from  the 
cHj,  hut  oontmiied  to  propagate  his  doetrines  among  the  lower  ocden^ 
and  eventually  in  1688  determined  to  etiengfcfaai  hit  positioB  by  Intro- 
ducing into  Miinster  some  Anabaptisti  from  Holland. 

Id  the  Netherlands  Charke  V  was  enabled  by  the  strength  of 
his  position  as  territorial  prince  and  by  means  of  the  Inqm'sition  to 
exercise  an  authority  in  rclip:iou.s  matters  which  was  denied  him  in 
Germany,  but  his  repression  had  the  effect  ui  stimulating  the  growth  of 
extremer  doctrines.  Schismatic  movernent?  hftd  ^OPg  been  endemic  in-^ 
the  Nettolanda,  and  nowlwre  else  did  Melchior  Hofmann  find  so  many 
diidples.  Chief  among  them  were  Jan  Matthys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem, 
and  Jan  Benckdmen  or  Bockdaofan,  pt^ulaily  known  as  Jan  of  Leyden. 
Matthys  declared  himself  to  be  the  Enoch  of  the  new  dispensation^  and 
chose  twelve  apostles  to  proselytise  the  six  neighbouring  provinces. 
Beuckeksen  was  one  of  them ;  though  not  yet  thirty  years  of  fir^  he  had 
seen  much  of  tl»e  world ;  as  a  joumevman  tailor  he  had  travelled  over 
Europe  trorri  Liibcek  to  I-isbon  ;  abandoning  his  trade  he  opened  an  inn 
at  Leyden,  became  a  leading  member  of  the  local  Rcdtrijkenit  and 
ipvote  venee  and  dnunas,  in  wldch  be  himielf  played  a  part  Finally  he 
fen  onder  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Seriptund  teaching  of  HoAnann  and 
Matthys,  as  whose  forerunner  he  journeyed  to  Miinster  in  January, 
1534,  a^d  joined  fon^  with  Rottman  and  the  Miinster  Anabaptists. 

The  arrival  of  Beuckelssen  and  hh  cnllcaf^nes  precipitated  the  conflict 
for  which  the  Catholics  and  I-vdhei-ans  had  arnicd  as  early  as  the  previous 
autumn.  After  a  few  days  of  ominous  silence  the  insurrection  broke 
out  on  February  9.  It  was  premature;  the  Conservatives  were  still 
the  stronger  pcuty,  but  in  a  momeut  of  hesitation  they  consented  to 
omtiial  toleration.  Hie  eonoesrion  was  fktal ;  in  a  forto^ht  the  limatioel 
mal  of  the  revolutionists  made  thousands  of  fiesh  converts^  eipeciaUy 
among  the  women;  and  the  legal  security  they  had  won  in  Miinster 
attracted  crowds  of  their  fellow  sectaries  from  Holland  and  the  neigh- 
boorii^  Gennan  townsi.   Matthys  himself  appeared  on  the  scene;  at 
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the  municipal  elfM^tion  of  the  91st  the  Anabaptists  secured  a  mnjoritT 
on  the  Council ;  and  Kiiipperdollinck,  the  exet:ut  ioner  of  the  scx-t,  b('f.H.nie 
Burgomaster.  Six  days  later  tliere  was  a  great  prayer-meeting  of  armed 
AnfS)apti8ts  in  the  town-h«lL  BiatthjB  rwmtA  hiniidf  from  an  appaitnt 
trance  to  demand  in  the  name  of  God  the  espbUon  of  all  who  nfoaed 
conversion.  Old  and  yomig,  mothen  with  infimts  in  arm  si,  and  bar^ 
footed  children,  were  driTcn  out  into  the  nxnr  to  periah,  while  the  leigii 
of  the  aaints  be^^n. 

Like  the  earliest  Christians  they  Kought  to  have  all  things  in 
common,  and  as  a  commencement  they  conhscated  the  goods  of  the 
exiles.  To  ensure  primitive  nmplidl^  of  woffihip  they  next  destroyed 
all  images,  pictufCB>  mamMcrtpts,  and  muaioid  instramenta  on  which  thay 
eould  laj  ^eir  hands.  Tailors  and  shoemakers  were  enjoined  to  int«^ 
doee  no  new  fashions  in  wearing  apparel ;  gold  and  sUver  and  jewds 
wprt*  snrrpnrlered  to  the  common  use ;  and  there  wa«»  an  idea  of  pushinf^ 
tlie  coniiiiunistic  principle  to  its  logical  extmme  by  repudiating  indi- 
vidual property  iu  wives.  The  last  was  apparently  offensive  to  public 
opinion  even  in  purified  Miinster,  and  the  nearest  approadi  to  it  effected 
in  practioe  was  im]yg»'^y,  wfaidi  was  not  introduced  without  some 
sanguinary  opposition,  and  did  not  probnUy  cztcod  &r  beyond  fhe  eiide 
of  Beud^elsMa  and  the  leaders  of  the  moiremint.  These  eooentriatiee 
were  re^^arded  by  their  nnthors  as  a  necef(?arv  prepRration  for  the  second 
coming  of  Chnst.  t  hat  the  end  of  the  world  ^v!Ls  at  hand  was  a  common 
idea  of  the  day.  No  one  was  more  tlioroughJy  possessed  Ly  it  than 
Luther;  but  while  he  set  little  store  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  tlie 
Anabaptists  of  Miinster  finmd  In  it  their  chief  inspiration.  Tliey 
conceived  that  they  were  making  stndgjht  the  path  of  the  Lord  hy 
abolishing  all  human  ordinancoa  such  as  property,  maiziage,  and  aodal 
distinctions.  The  notion  was  not  entirely  new;  at  one  end  of  the 
religious  scale  the  Tabontes  had  hold  s'oriu'wliiit  similar  views,  and  at 
the  other,  monj^stK"  life  was  al&o  Imjied  on  i-cnum-iation  of  private- 
property,  of  marriage,  and  of  the  privilege  of  rank.  The  idea  ol 
preparing  lor  the  Second  Advmt  gave  the  movement  its  strength,  and 
stimulated  tiie  revoiutioniala  of  Hunster  to  resist  for  a  yeer  uai  a  half 
the  miseiisa  of  %  siege  and  all  the  foroea  which  Gennany  could  faEing 
against  them. 

The  rule  of  Matthys  the  prophet  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by 
his  death  in  a  sortie  at  Easter,  and  his  nmntli  fell  upon  Jan  of  I>eyden, 
probably  a  worse  but  certainly  an  abler  man.  His  introduction  of 
polygamy  provoked  lesistaace  tttm  the  respedable  section  led  by 
Molinibeel^  but  they  were  merdlessly  butcfaeied  afUr  sunendei;  ''He 
who  fires  the  first  shot,*"  cried  Jan,  in  words  which  mig^t  have  hem 
borrowed  fi*om  Lutlier'.s  atta<k  on  the  peasants,  "does  God  a  service,** 
After  his  vict<«  v  lie  dispensed  witfi  the  twelve  elders  who  had  nominally 
ruled  the  new  Israel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Dusentschur 
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maaimeed  it  m  the  will  of  God  that  be  ahonld  be  king  of  aU  the  trorld 
Old  establish  the  Fifth  Monaichy  of  the  Apooalypse.   He  awmied  the 

pomp  and  circumstiwce  of  royalty,  easily  crushed  an  attempt  of 
KnipperdoUinck  to  supplant  him,  defeated  the  besiegers  with  much 
slaughter  on  August  30, 1534,  when  they  tried  to  take  the  city  by  storm, 
and  in  October  sent  out  twenty-eight  apostles  to  preach  the  new  kingdom 
to  the  neighbouring  cities.  They  were  armed  with  Dusentschur's  prophecy 
of  ruin  for  such  as  did  them  harm;  but  almost  all  were  seized  and 
etecoted,  end  a  yomg  woman,  who  attempted  to  play  the  part  of  Jnditli 
to  fht  Holofemei  of  the  Kahop  of  MQniter,  met  witib  a  simikr  Ikte. 

Hieie  misfortunes  ptobaUy  dimmed  tiie  faith  of  the  bediged  in 
Miinster.  Although  there  wen  thousands  of  Anabaptists  aoettered 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  their  sporadic 
risings  were  all  suppressed,  and  no  town  but  Warendorf  aooepted 
Miinster  s  propt^ls  of  peace.  The  Wiirttemberg  war,  which  had  dis- 
tzBcted  the  Princes  of  Grermany,  was  over ;  and  the  Liibeck  war  prevented 
Hanseatie  demoenfti  from  emisting  the  people  of  Miinster  as  ^ectually 
«  it  kept  norlii  Germen  Mioes  from  joining  Hie  t&tgjt.  But  it  was 
April*  IBS69  before  the  mutual  jeahmiies  of  the  variooi  Anncm,  Hie 
dissensions  betweoi  Catholioa  and  Proteatants,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
national  military  organisation,  and  the  common  fear  leat  Charles  V  should 
sdae  the  occasion  to  extend  his  Burgundian  patrimony  at  the  expense 
of  Germany  by  appropriating  Miinster  to  himself,  permitted  a  joint 
expedition  in  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Miinster,  who  had  hitherto  carried  on 
the  siege  with  the  help  of  some  Hessian  troops.  After  that  the  result 
coold  not  long  lemam  donbtltal ;  hut  the  city  ofBered  a  stubborn  resist- 
anoc^  and  it  waa  only  by  mealia  of  traadieiy  that  it  waa  tahen  Inr  amaolt 
OB  fhe  night  of  June  S4.  Hie  uaoal  ilan|^ter  foUowed;  Jaa  of  Lejdcn 
and  KnipperdoUinck  were  tortured  to  death  in  the  maiket-plaoe  with 
red-hot  pinoen.  Miinster  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  as  an  imperial 
city;  the  Bishop's  authority  and  Catholicism  were  re-established,  .iiid  a 
fortress  was  built  to  support  them.  The  Analmptists  JKcre  dispelled 
into  many  lands,  and  their  views  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  England 
and .  AmericgTin"  the  following  century ;  but  the  visionary  and  reyo- 
hitioDar^  spirit  jyhich  gave  Anal^iptism  its  importance  duDng  .^tha 
Gcnian  "B^RifmaBmi  pasired  out  of  it  to  """nr  nftlflT  hrr%  ^ 

Two  of  the  tittoe  ievolut?ons*^^hic}^  ^^g^fftaAy  in  1684-6, 

the  Wiuttemb^g  war  and  (h«  Munstar-ianttadectionj  were  thus  ended  : 
there  remained  a  third,  the  attempt  of  commercial  democracy  to  establish 
an  empire  over  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Tlie  cities  of  the  Hemseatic 
League  liad  long  enjoyed  the  most  complete  autonomy,  and  whatever 
authority  neighbouring  Princes  and  i'rdates  could  claim  within  the  walls 
of  any  of  Unm  ma  a  mere  ahadow.  Henoe  the  LnthMB  BefimnaHoo, 
appesiing  as  it  did  moat  powcrfuBy  to  the  burgher  daas,  won  an  easy 
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and  an  early  victory  in  most  of  these  trading  commTinities.  But  thia 
victory  was  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end  of  strife,  for  the  <?ociaI 
ferment  which  luUuwed  on  the  rrlii^iuiis  revolt  inevitably  produccil  a 
division  between  the  richer  and  poorer  classes,  it  bore  little  relation 
to  dUfomoBB  on  rdigioas  qucstioitf,  thoiig^  hgn  M  ^kembean  in  tiie 
flxteentli  oentiiry  every  movement  tended  to  aatume  a  theological  garb^ 
and  the  rich  naturally  favoured  conservative  forms  of  religion,  while  the 
poor  adopted  novel  doctrines.  Thus  risings  at  Hanover  in  15SS,  at 
Bremen  in  1530  9.  aiul  at  Bninswick  in  were  directed  partly 

against  the  old  Church  and  partly  against  the  aristocratic  Town  Councils. 
The  chief  of  these  municipal  revolutions  occurred  at  Liibeck  and  Stral- 
sund,  but,  although  the  ^umph  of  the  democracy  was  accompanied  by 
a  good  deal  of  icooiodann,  and  Wullenwevor,  the  leader  of  tbe  Liibeck 
popolaoe,  was  aocuaed  ol  Anabaptism,  the  tltnigff»  was  zeaUj  social 
and  political,  or,  acooidiiig  to  Sastrow,  the  burgomaster  of  Greifswald, 
between  the  respectable  and  the  disreputable  classes.  In  both  cities  the 
oligarchic  character  of  the  Town  Council  was  abolished,  and  power  was 
traiisferr-ed  to  demagogues  de{>cnding  on  the  support  of  the  artisans; 
but  the  importance  of  these  clian^s  consists  not  so  mudi  iu  thuir  con- 
stitutional aspect,  though  this  was  of  oonsiderabfe  significance^  as  in  Ihe 
eflfect  they  produced  upon  the  external  policy  cf  the  Hanseatic  T<esgne. 

That  famous  organisation  had  lost  much  of  the  power  it  wielded  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Its  position  was  based  on  a 
union  between  the  so-called  Wendic  citie??  of  the  Baltic  and  the  towns 
of  ^Vestphalia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  upon  the  control  which  they 
exercised  over  the  united  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  thus  over  tli^ 
whole  tzade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  most  potent  Toice 
in  the  oonfiederation  had  hitherto  been  that  of  Dibeck,  but  the  devdop- 
mmt  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  under  the  fostering  care  of  their  Burgundian 
rulers  provoked  a  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Flemings  and  the  League ; 
I/iibeck  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  Dutch  trade  from  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Dutch  naturally  i-esented  this  limitation  of  their  commerce.  At  the 
same  time  this  loosening  ol  the  bond  between  the  eastern  and  western 
cities  weakened  the  League's  hold  on  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  and 
CSiristian  II,  who  had  nuuried  Ouorles  Vs  rister,  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilising  his  Bm^gundiaa  allies  for  the  purpose  oif  Ineaking  the  domin* 
ation  of  the  Baltic  cities.  The  plan  was  ruined  by  Christian'*s  vices,  which 
gained  him  the  hatred  of  all  his  subjects  and  enabled  the  Liibeckers, 
by  timely  assistance  to  Christianas  uncle,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein, 
to  evict  their  enemy  froni  the  throne  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  similar 
aid  was  rendered  to  Gustavus  V  asa,  who  iu  the  same  year  (Id^)  dixtve 
Cfaristian  out  of  Sweden ;  and  thns  the  union  of  the  tiuee  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  whidi  had  lasted  since  the  Peace  of  Kialmar  (1897)  ifis 
permanently  broken  up. 

Christian,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  defeat,  and  with  a 
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vif'W  to  securing  the  a-ssistHnre  of  bis  HaVTMirg  brothers-in-law  and 
of  Catholic  Europe,  he  abjured  his  Lutheranism  and  represented  his 
atteiiipt  to  r^ain  his  thrones  as  a  crusade  against  heresy.  In  1531-2 
he  oTenan  Norway,  but  Lubeck  blockaded  the  coast,  forced  him  to 
capitdate,  and  procared  his  lifelong  impriBonment  at  Sonderbftng. 
Tbk  ootniga  on  loyal  majesty,  coupled  with  the  mocaatile  hostility 
between  Liibeck  and  the  Netherlands,  pre€i{ntated  naval  war  between 
theDutfh  and  Baltic  cities;  and  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
death  of  FrGderick  I  in  April,  1533.  Several  claimants  for  liis  vacant 
throne  appeaietl.  Frederick  left  two  <?on«;,  Christian  III,  a  Fnthcmn,  and 
Johti,  \\ho  seems  to  Imve  entertained  fsoine  hopes  of  maintaining  liis 
pretensions  by  the  help  of  the  Catholic  party.  The  old  King,  Christian  il, 
nas  regarded  a»  impossible,  and  the  Hababurgs  put  forward  as  their 
emdidate  Onmt  IMeiiek  of  the  lUatinate  (affcerwaids  the  Eleetor 
Filatise  JPMerick  II),  who  married  eld  Christianas  daughter.  Such 
was  the  situation  with  which  the  democrats  of  Liibeck,  who  had  obtained 
control  of  the  Council  in  February  and  elected  Jiiigen  Wullenwever 
Burgoma-ster  in  March,  1533,  had  to  t^eal 

The  distrust  with  which  the  revolutionists  of  T.iibrek  were  viewed 
bv  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Prin<»8  made  ^\  ulkuweveFs  course  a 
difficult  one.  He  started  tor  Copenhagen  to  conclude  an  alliance  between 
the  two  citaesi  bat  Copenhagen  looked  on  him  askance,  and  he  then 
ofiSeied  his  fri^idship  to  the  young  Christian  m  with  no  bettor  result. 
Liibeck,  however,  ibund  an  unexpected  ally  in  Henry  Vm,  who  was  then 
trying  eveiy  means  to  reduce  the  Habsburg  power,  and  regarded  \vith 
alami  the  prospect  of  a  Habsburg  victory  in  Denmark.  Marx  Meyer, 
fl  rtilit-nry  adventurer  who  had  taken  service  under  Liibeck,  had  been 
sent  to  sea  in  command  of  a  fleet  against  the  Dutch.  Landing  in 
England  without  a  passport,  he  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower  of 
London;  but  Henry  saw  in  him  a  convenient  instrument  against  the 
Hahsbnrgs.  He  conferred  on  Meyer  a  knighthood,  and  pfoodsed  Liibeck 
sMstance;  while  the  Lilbeckers  underbiok  to  tolerate  no  Prince  upon 
the  Danish  throne  of  whom  the  English  King  did  not  approve.  But 
Henry^s  promises  were  not  veiy  serious,  and  the  Liibeckers  were  wise  in 
not  putting  too  much  tmst  in  them.  They  were  better  advised  in 
concludinc^  a  four  years'  truce  with  the  Netherlands  at  the  price  ot  free 
trade  t}irnni:;h  the  Sound  in  order  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
establishing  their  control  over  Denmark. 

The  element  on  which  Ihey  relied  was  the  demoemtie  spirit  in  the 
Scandinarian  kingdoms  and  particulariy  in  the  towns.  MelchiorHofmann 
had  pleached  at  Stockholm,  where  Gustavus  Vasa  dedared  that  the 
populace  aimed  at  his  aasassination.    At  Malmo  and  Copenhagen  the 

Burgomasters  eventually  adopted  Wullcnwcver''s  views,  finA  lx)th  peasant*? 
and  artisans  in  Denmark  were  excited  and  discnntcntf  d.  The  expulsion 
of  the  old  King  Cliristian  had  been  in  the  mam  an  ai'i:»tocraUc  revolution, 
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abetted  by  J^ilicck  in  revenge  for  Cbristian'*s  attacks  on  her  mercAntile 
monopoly ;  and  the  rule  of  Frederick  I  had  been  marked  by  arutocnitk 
infringements  of  the  comnMrdal  privileges  of  tba  tonnMfolk  ami  hy 
oppression  of  the  peasBnts.  Both  classes  were  needy  to  xise  for  their  old 

Bauemkon'ig ;  and  Liibeck,  aware  that  Christian  would  be  a  puppet  in 

her  hands,  (Jetermined  to  restore  the  soveidgn  whom  ten  years  before 
she  har!  deposed-    The  town  took  into  its  service  Count  Christopher  of 
Oldenburg',  a  competent  soldier,  albeit  a  canon  of  Cologne,  and  stipulated 
in  case  of  sucrrss  i'ur  tlie  cession  of  Gothlniul,  Helsinij;borg,  and  I  Iclsinsror. 
In  May,  15i>i,  Christopher  arrived  at  Lubcck,  and,  iiaving  won  a  few 
trifling  successes  over  Duke  Christian,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  appealed  off  Copenhagen  in  June.   Everywhere  ahnost  popular 
insurveetions  broke  out  in  £Etvour  of  the  old  King  or  against  the  ruling 
nobility.   This  war  was  called  the  Greo^fHde^  and  it  was  in  the  name  of 
the    Feasant  King  ^  that  Cliristopher  summoned  the  town  and  county 
proletariate  to  rise  against  their  lords.    Seeland,  Copenbaf^en,  Laaland, 
Langeland,  and  Falster  once  more  recoi^ised  him  as  tluir  sovereign; 
revolts  of  the  peasants  in  Fiinen  and  Jutland  led  to  a  similar  recognition, 
while  Oldendorp,  whom  WuUenwever  describes  as  tlie  origiaatur  of  the 
movement,  roused  some  of  the  Swedish  dties.  The  Lllheck  levoln- 
tionists  wcmed  to  he  canying  all  before  them;  demoeratie  fiwtions 
triumphed  «t  Stralsund,  JEtoirtoek,  Biga,  and  Reval,  and  sent  contribu- 
tions in  men  or  money  to  the  common  cause.    In  Liibeck  itself  WuUen- 
wever strengthened  his  position  by  expelling  tbe  hostile  minority  from 
the  Council,  and  Boiinus,  the  Lutheran  superititcndent,  resigned  his 
charge.    "Had  the  cities  succeeded  as  they  hoped,''  wrote  a  Jt^omej^auian 
chronicler,  "  not  a  Prince  or  a  noble  would  have  been  left.^ 

The  revolution  at  Minister  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  Princes 
and  nobles  were  ewaze  of  their  peril ;  but  the  W&rttembeig  war  also  waa 
raging,  and  they  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  denoondng 
the  action  of  LQbeck,  leaving  to  Duke  Christiau  the  task  of  eflectiTO 
resistance.  He  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  September  he  com- 
pletely blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Trave  and  cut  off'  Liibeck  from 
commuiiic  ation  with  the  sea.  The  city  was  coniy)elled  to  restore  all  the 
temtory  it  bad  taken  from  Holstein,  but  both  parties  were  left  free  to 
carry  on  hostilities  in  Denmark.  There  the  Eisiates,  threateued  by 
intonal  revolts  and  ezfcefnal  foes,  had  deeted  Duke  Cbiiriun  King,  and 
in  Beoember  he  captured  Aalborg  and  pacified  Jutland.  He  was  helped 
by  contingents  from  three  Princes  connected  with  him  by  manii^  the 
Dukes  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania  and  Gustavus  of  Swedoi,  whose  thiaie 
had  been  offered  by  Liibeck  to  Albrecbt  of  Mecklenburg.  Near  Assen» 
in  Fimcn  on  June  11,  1535,  Christianas  general,  Johann  Rantzau, 
defeated  the  Liibeck  aUies  under  Count  Johann  von  Hoya,  and  almost 
simultaneously  his  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Danish  admiral  Skram,  weak 
a  less  decisive  victory  over  the  ships  of  Liibeck  off  Bomholm.  FUnen 
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and  SeelMid  iabniittad»  and  an  August  CopeolMigai  and  BlaliDtf  alone 

held  out. 

These  disasters  wcr(^  fatal  to  \Vn]len\vo\er's  power  in  T^iihcck:  dviring 
his  aliMince  in  Mecklenburg  the  restoration  of  the  conservntives  wa.s 
effect^  in  August  Wuilenwever  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Branen,  was  delivered  to  the  Archhishop'^s  brother, 
Duke  Htniy  of  Bniiifwidc:^  and  pat  to  death  In  September^  1087.  With 
the  loiD  of  his  party  the  pioeeeutian  of  hie  war  began  to  1anguiwh»  and 
in  1886  Christian  took  possession  of  Copenhagen  and  made  ^iim— If 
master  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  was  crowned 
bv  the  LuthorftTi  apostle  Bugenhagen,  under  whose  auspices  reli<non 
according  to  the  straitest  sect  of  VVittenherg  was  established  in  DcMiii.Lrk. 
Christian"'?  triumph  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  national  aritipathv  to 
the  domineering  interference  of  an  alien  State,  but  tlie  national  feeling 
nas  esploifted  by  dan  prejudice,  and  the  aristocracy  in  Denmark  tnmed 
their  victory  to  the  same  use  as  the  German  Primsee  did  theirs  in  the 
BBasaots*  War*  In  both  cases  Lutlieranism  made  common  cause  witii 
the  upper  dasBes ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  eitfofoement 
of  serfdom  went  hand  in  hand,  but  the  landlord  was  the  predominant 
partner,  and  even  the  children  of  presu^hers  remained  in  the  status  of  ser&. 

To  Liibeck  itself  it  is  possible  that  the  success  of  Wullenwever's 
gnindiose  idea«?  of  mercantile  empire  might  liavu  been  more  fatal 
than  tlieir  laiiuie.  Accoi-ding  to  Baltic  nautical  ballads  Liibeck  long 
regretted  its  turbulent  Burgomaster,  and  his  name  is  sunoanded  in 
popular  kgoid  with  sometfaiqg  of  the  halo  of  a  iFan  Artevdde,  but  tus 
attempt  to  clothe  the  new  democratic  spirit  in  the  worn-out  garb  of 
the  dty-^mpiie  was  doomed  from  the  first  to  end  in  disaster.  Ue  oould 
not  have  permanently  averted  the  decav  of  the  Han'^e  towns  or  pre- 
vented the  absorption  of  most  of  them  in  the  growing  territorial  States; 
temporary  success  would  only  have  prolonged  the  struggle  without 
atiecting  the  last  result.  Besides  the  local  circuiustauces  which  would 
have  roodered  ineffectual  the  endeavour  of  liibeck,  under  whatever  form 
of  mimicipal  govenmient  it  might  have  been  made,  to  cstablidi  an  im- 
pcrisl  State^  there  was  no  dement  of  stability  in  the  fevolntionary  spirit 
of  whidk  that  endeavour  was  the  last  manifestation.  Hie  future  of 
Germany  was  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  territorial  principle,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  in  what  degree  the  Lutheran 
lit'fonnation  owed  its  salvation  to  its  own  inherent  vitality,  and 
in  what  to  it-s  .yJliance  with  the  prevailing  political  orf^anis^it  ion. 
Together  Lutlieranism  and  territorialism  had  crusiicd  the  revuluLionaiy 
movement*  whether  it  took  the  Ibim  of  agrarian  socialism,  Miinster 
Anabaptism,  or  urban  democracy.  From  the  eonflict  of  creeds  all  bat 
two  had  now  been  diminated,  Ottholicism  and  Lutheranism;  both  were 
equally  linked  with  the  temtorial  principle,  and,  whichever  prevailed, 
thepohtical  texture  of  Germany  woaid  still  be  the  sane.  Tfaesubsidenee 
«■.  vu. 
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of  the  revolutionary  spirit  narrowed  the  field  of  contention,  and  the 
question  became  merely  one  of  iixiug  the  limits  of  this  or  that  territorial 
State  and  of  locating  tha  franlier  befewwD  the  tivo  cibiUiilied  foniu  of 
idigion. 

Yet  peace  was  not  any  neamr  Isecaiiie  the  livali  had  beaten  aomiinoii 

foe.  The  agreement  of  Niimbeig  in  15d£  had  guaranteed  to  the  memben 
of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  immunity  for  their  religion,  but  it  did  not 

define  rebj^ion  or  provide  security  for  future  Protestants.  At  the  Peace 
of  Cadan  in  the  first  point  wns  settled  by  Ferdinand\s  quashing 

all  the  processes  in  the  Retchsktnuvwrgerichi  against  the  Schmalkaldic 
allies ;  but  the  protection  did  not  extend  beyond  the  members  of  the 
League,  and  ttumemia  <ither  Prateebuit  Statee  were  liable  to  pnetiod 
rain  as  the  leralt  of  tlwSupicmeCSiyinii^s  verdicts.  HiIs  was  a  porticolaily 
dangerous  cause  of  firictioD,  because  Githolie  nances  had  other  than 
religious  motives  for  exeeutiiig  the  judgments  of  the  Court  against  their 
Protestant  neighbours;  as  executors  of  the  Courtis  decrees  they  coaM 
legally  seize  the  lands  of  i-et-nlcitrant  cities  or  lords,  and  under  the  gnise 
of  religion  extend  their  territorifd  power.  Thus,  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick- 
Caienberg  was  anxious  to  execute  sentejice  on  liis  chief  town,  Hano\er. 
where  a  revolutionary  movement  had  taken  place ;  the  Duke  of  Bavaiia 
cast  longing  eyes  on  Augsburg ;  and  the  spedfie  olject  of  the  Galikolie 
League  of  HsJle  (1688)  was  to  secure  the  casecutiai  of  verdicts  against 
all  cities  and  Princes  who  were  not  among  the  SchmtJkaldic  confederates. 
The  Catholics  undoubtedly  hod  the  law  on  their  side,  but  necessity 
drove  their  opponents  to  break  it.  Tliey  could  hardly  stand  by  while 
their  fellow-countrymen  were  punished  for  holding  the  faith  thev  held 
themselves ;  had  they  done  so  tliey  would  only  have  prepared  the  way 
for  tlieir  own  destruction.  The  obvious  method  of  protecting  their 
co-religionists  was  to  admit  them  to  the  Schmalkaldic  League ;  but  this 
was  an  inlbetion  of  the  tenns  of  the  NQmbeq;  Beaoe  whidi  would 
endanger  their  own  security,  and  they  would  not  have  ventured  on  the 
stqf)  unless  drcumstancea  had  tied  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  government 
Tluroughout  the  greater  part  of  1535  Charles  V  was  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  Tunis,  and  he  was  hoping  to  follow  up  his  success  in  this 
direction  with  an  attack  on  tlie  Turks,  who  were  embroiled  in  a  war  with 
Persia,  when  his  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
France.  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  died  in  1535  without  issue, 
and  Francis  I,  fearing  with  good  reason  that  Charles  would  seize 
the  duchy  himself,  revived  his  daxms  to  Hifilan,  Genoa,  and  Artt  In  the 
spring  <tf  1586  he  overrsn  Savoy,  which  had  beoome  the  Bmperor's  allyt 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Turks  and  with  Henry  VIII  for  a 
joint  action  against  the  Habsburgs,  and  approached  the  Lutheran 
Princes  with  a  similar  object.  The  I.utherarfs  were  reluctant  to  side 
with  the  Emperor's  enemies,  but  they  had  no  h^itatioa  in  putting  a 
high  price  on  their  friendship,  and  in  tuniiiig  Charles'  necessities  to 
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tcoount  bv  demanding^  security  for  the  threatened  mpmljere  of  their 
Church.  Dccpniber,  1535,  at  ft  diet  of  the  Stlitnalkaldic  league, 
they  undertook  to  admit  all  who  would  suljsriibe  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg ;  and  Wiirttemberg,  Pomerania,  Anhalt,  and  the  cities  of 
Angdyurg,  Frankfoxt,  Hanover,  and  Kempten  became  thus  entitled  to 
its  proteetioD.  Tbsy  renewed  their  repudiation  of  the  R^chdcamiimr' 
ffrkM  as  a  partiean  body,  and  dedazed  that  eonadmce  would  not  allow 
them  to  respect  iti  Yiodicts.  They  refused  in  fact  to  yield  to  Ihe 
national  and  imperial  authorities  that  obedience  in  religiotu  matters 
which  they  rigorously  exacted  from  the  subjects  of  their  own  territorial 
jurisdiction ;  and  at  the  moment  when  they  were  pleading  conscience  as 
a  justification  of  their  own  conduct  they  declined  to  admit  its  validity 
when  urged  by  their  Catholic  bi-etiiren. 

11»  Lutherans  had  not  remained  untaintid  bjr  the  pride  of  power 
and  the  arrogance  of  saooeee.  In  Eerdinand^  own  dominions  at  this 
time  Fsher  declared  that  hot  for  him  and  the  King  aU  Vienna  would 
have  turned  Lutheran,  and  that  it  needed  but  a  sign  to  arm  all  Gomany 
against  the  Roman  Church.  Ferdinand  himself  was  urging  such  con- 
cessions as  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  communion  under  both  kindi,, 
and  complained  to  the  Pupal  Nuncio  that  he  could  not  tind  a  couf(  ssor 
who  was  not  a  fornicator,  a  drunkaid,  or  an  ignoramus.  In  England 
Lutheranism  had  reached  its  highest  water-mark  in  Henry^s  reign; 
Mdanchthon  had  dedicated  an  edition  of  his  Lod  Communet  tothelbdor 
King,  and  was  willhig  to  midertake  a  voyage  to  En^and  to  reform  the 
F.nglinh  Chmch,  Rancis  I  had  invited  Mdanchlhan  and  Bucer  to 
France  to  discuss  the  religious  situation.  The  new  Pope,  Paul  III,  who 
had  succeeded  Clement  VIl  in  15f?i,  Ix  ij^an  his  pontificnte  by  crenting 
a  niUTilxT  of  rcforrniTi!;'  Cardinals,  and  sunt  Vergerio  to  Gorniany  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  concordat  with  the  heretics  and  to 
ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  they  would  support  a  General  Council. 
In  all  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  the  lariumph  .pf  the  new  faith  was 
complete^  and,  the  PfotfiWffit "seemed^to  bj.  the  wiiuiiDig.cause  iti  Europe. 
Now^jrlienQharlcs  wasjlireatened  with  iv>  jpvit  att«cH  )>j  Torks  mid 
WnaiSt  it  was  no  time  to  throw  the  J^thenn  ^rincgs  into  the  enemj^s 
arms.  For  the  moment  temporal  security  was  a  more  urgent  need  than 
the  main toTin nee  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  ca.ses  in  the  Rekhskamviergerkht  was  the  price  s^ljitli 
Ferdinand  paid  for  the  Lutheran  rejection  ot  alliance  with  Henry  Vill 
and  Francis  I. 

One  of  Ferdinands  motives  was  fear  lest  Bavaria  diould,  by  execuHi^ 
tile  judidal  sentence  against  Augsburg,  acquire  predominant  influence  in 
that  important  city;  and  he  was  by  no  means  avene  firom  the  plan, 
proposed  by  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  of  persuadipg 
Zwinglian  Anjr^bu^J^  adopt  the  Lutheran  Confession  and  of  then 
admitting  it  to  the  bchmalkaldic  League.    Aug&burg  was  thus  saved 
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from  what  IVrdinand  regarded  as  a  more  p<'rnieiou9  form  of  heresr 
t^ian  Lutlieraiusm,  and  aluo  from  tlie  clutches  of  the  rival  Hotue  of  , 
Witttkbflch.  The  way  for  this  oamranon  wai  prepared  by  tlie  WHtai- 
betg  Conoord  of  1586.  Hub  hortiHty  between  the  Zwing^  and 
Lutheran  sects  had  to  some  extent  subsided  since  Zwingli^t  deBtL 
Melanchthon  had  modified  his  attitude  towards  predestination,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  Oecolampadius^  treatise  on  the  use  of  the 
Eucharist  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Luther  even  brought  himself 
to  entertain  a  friendly  feeling  for  Zwingli's  successor  Bullinger.  After 
various  preliminaiy  i^gotiAtioiiB,  in  "wbaA  Boeer  ww  «i  ntual  the  leading 
spirit,  a  oonfennce  between  Lutiier  and  leprMentativeg  of  the  modified 
Zwinglianiam  which  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Grenaeny  was  hdd 
in  LntherV  house  at  Wittenberg  in  May,  1586.  The  two  parties  agreed 
on  a  form  of  words  which  covered  their  differences  about  the  real  presence 
in  the  Eucharist;  they  were  not  so  siu costal  with  regai-d  to  the  other 
disputed  point,  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  unwortliy  com- 
municants, but  tliey  agreed  to  differ.  Luther  expressed  himself  wilhog 
to  biny  ih»  peet  and  roll  the  stone  upon  it,  and  extended  to  Booer  aad 
the  Upper  Gennaa  cities  that  *< brotherly  love**  which  he  had  leAued  to 
Zwingli  at  Marbui-g  in  1529. 

The  Concord  of  Wittenberg  only  stopped  for  a  while  the  rifls  whidi 
had  bc<nin  to  anpear  in  the  Sohn? -dkaldic  Union.    The  mere  fact  of 
security  would  iuive  tended  to  relax  the  bonds,  .md  there  were  personal 
an  well  as  religious  differences  between  John  jPrederick  and  Philip  of  liesse. 
Philip  egpgcMcd  contempt  for  the  dull  but  honest  Elector,  whtla  John 
Frederick  had  grave  doubts  about  Fhilip*s  orthodoogrand  the  morality  cf 
his  policy.   Flulip  had  always  int  lined  to  Zwinglian  riews  and  resented 
dictation  fimn  Wittenberg;  and  the  two  religious  parties  had  nearly 
come  to  ATI  open  breach  over  the  reformation  of  Wiirttemberf:.    Ul  rich 
himself  was  more  Zwingiian  than  Lutheran,  and  liis  duchy  was  partitioned 
into  two  spheres  of  influence,  in  one  of  which  the  Lutheran  Schnepf 
laboured  and  in  the  other  the  Zwinglian  Bkurer.  The  latter  profed  tiw 
stronger,  and  in  IfiST  Blaiuer  procured  the  abolition  of  imagee  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Schnepf  and  Brenz,  while  Ulridi  devoted  tike  confiscated 
CShurch  revenues  to  exclusively  secular  purposes.    It  seemed  as  thou^ 
Hesse,  Wurttcmbcrgj.  and  the  Oberland  cities  mifrht  form  a  strong 
Zwinglian  Union  independent  of  tlie  Lutheran  League  of  Schmalkalden. 
Both  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  were  hesitating  whether  to  renew 
that  League,  and  both  were  purstnng  indq>endent  negotiations  at  the 
Coort  of  Vienna,  where  Ferdhiand  by  his  conriliatoiy  demeanour  and 
oonoeesions  induced  them  both  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pefsuasiona  of 
the  Habsbuigi^  foreign  enemies. 

The  necessity  for  this  pacific  diplomacy  on  Ferdinand^  part  was 
amrtlv  demonstrated  bv  tlie  course  of  the  war  with  the  Fri  rn  li  aud  the 
TurL»  from  15d6  to  15^.    In  spite  of  the  neutrality  of  Heiay  VIII 
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and  the  Lutheran  Princes  Francis  I  more  than  held  his  own,  and  the  ten 
years'  truce  negotiated  by  Paul  III  at  Nice  in  1538  marked  a  considerable 
recovery  from  the  humiliation  of  1625-9.  The  real  import  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  great  Catholic  Powers,  which  followed  at  Aigues- 
Mortes,  was  and  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Ostensibly  the  alliance  was  to 
be  directed  against  infidels  and  heretics ;  and  Henry  VIII,  the  Lutheran 
Princes,  and  the  Turks  had  all  some  ground  for  alarm.  Even  if  war  was 
Dot  intended  the  Lutherans  dreaded  the  General  Council  which  peace 
brought  perceptibly  nearer.  They  had  brusquely  declined  to  concur  in 
the  assembly  vainly  summoned  by  Paul  to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May,  16S7, 
because  the  terms  of  the  summons  implied  that  its  object  was  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Lutherans  and  not  of  abuses.  They  justified  their  refusal  to  the 
Emperor  by  arguing  that  the  proposed  Papal  Council  was  very  different 
from  that  Greneral  Council  contemplated  by  the  Diets  of  1523  and  1524; 
and  the  Elector  John  Frederick  suggested  a  counter  ecumenical  council 
to  be  held  at  Augsburg  under  the  protection  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 
One  and  all  they  denied  the  Pope's  authority  to  summon  a  Council  and 
read  with  delight  Henry  VIIFs  manifesto  to  that  effect 

Apart  from  the  General  Council  which  the  union  of  Paul,  Charles, 
and  Francis  seemed  to  portend,  the  Lutherans  had  been  thrown  into 
alarm  by  the  mission  to  Grermany  of  the  Emperor^'s  Vice-Chancellor, 
Held,  who  had  received  his  instructions  in  October,  1536.  Held  had 
been  a  zealous  member  of  the  RekfiskamTmrgerichtt  and  he  was  burning 
to  avenge  the  contumely  with  which  Protestants  had  treated  the  verdicts 
of  that  Court.  He  interpreted  Charles'  cautious  and  somewhat 
ambiguous  language  as  an  order  to  form  a  Catholic  League  with  the 
object  of  restraining,  if  not  of  attacking,  the  Lutheran  Princes.  He 
ignored  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  and  Ferdinand's  later  concessions,  required 
that  the  Protestants  should  promise  submission  to  the  proposed  Council 
and  to  the  Kammergericht,  and,  when  they  refused,  proceeded  to  build  up 
hifl  Catholic  alliance.  The  Habsburg  rulers,  Ferdinand  and  the  Queen- 
R^nt  of  the  Netherlands,  were  alarmed  at  Held's  proceedings ;  but  the 
King  could  not  afl'ord  to  break  with  the  ultra-Catholics  whose  tool  Held 
was ;  and  on  June  10,  1538,  the  League  of  Niimberg  was  formed  under 
the  nominal  patronage  of  Charles  V.  Its  organisation  was  a  faithful 
copy  of  that  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  and  its  members  were  the 
Emperor,  the  King,  the  Archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Salzburg,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Greorge  of  Saxony,  and  Eric  and  Henry  of  Brunswick. 
The  League  was  professedly  defensive,  but  its  determination  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  the  KammergericJUj  which  the  Schmalkaldic  League  had 
repudiated,  really  threatened  war ;  and  the  occasion  for  it  was  almost 
provided  by  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  He  was  chafing  at  the  support 
given  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League  to  his  two  towns  of  Brunswick  and 
Goslar,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Kammergericht  to  restore  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Church ;  and  with  a  view  to  consolidating  hi:> 
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territorial  power  he  was  eager  to  carry  out  the  verdict  of  the  Court. 
Personal  animositY  between  him  and  his  neighbour  the  Landgrave  added 
fuel  to  the  riaint;.s  ;  Philip  wra  believed  to  be  arming  for  war  in  the 
spring  of  1539,  and  Held  and  l)uke  liexir^  were  bent  upon  antidpatin^ 
fak  attack. 

Such  a  development  ms,  however,  repugnant  to  mponfflUe  people 
on  both  ndea.    The  Emperor  had  not  in  fact  been  ao  triMuknt  as  I^ld 

represented ;  Us  real  intention  in  sending  his  Vice-ChanceUor  to  Grermany 
seems  to  have  been  to  provide  safcjj^uards  for  his  imperial  authori^, 
which  in  15S6-7  was  threatcnetl  at  least  m  much  by  Catholic  as  it  was 
by  Protestant  enmities.  The  Pope  appeared  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
&te  of  the  Chmdi  and  Empire  in  Gennany,  tuid  r^aided  with  apparent 
unconoem  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  infidda  against  the 
Christian  Emperor.  If  Charles  was  to  make  head  against  them  he  must 
feel  more  aeeuie  in  Germany,  and  the  only  means  f«uible  were  a  Council 
snmmoned  without  the  concuiTcnce  of  Francis  or  Paul,  a  national  synod 
of  the  German  pn)pie,  or  a  perpetual  compromise  on  the  basis  of  the 
Niirnberg  peace  of  15^2.  The  ten  years'  truce  with  France  concluded  at 
Nice  relieved  Charles  of  his  more  pressing  anxieties,  but  in  spite  of 
appearances,  brought  him  no  nearer  to  the  podtion  firom  which  he  coidd 
dictate  terms  to  the  Lutherans.  He  waa  doubtless  aware  that  IWmcis 
had  given,  both  before  and  after  the  traoe^  satiB&ctoiy  assurance  to  the 
Goriimn  Princes  to  the  effect  that  the  concord  was  merely  defensive  and 
that  he  would  not  allow  Charles  to  destroy  them.  And  other  dangers 
arose  on  the  imperial  horizon.  In  February,  1538,  Ferdinand  closefl  his 
long  rivalry  with  Zapolya  by  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  to  that  potentate, 
who  waa  tlwn  chOdleas,  a  lifelong  tenure  oi  his  Hungarian  throne  on 
condition  that  Ferdinand  should  be  his  suooesBor.  But  this  only  enraged 
the  really  formidable  foe,  the  Sultan,  who  r^arded  HlingBiy  as  his  and 
Zapolya  as  only  bis  viceroy ;  and  in  1689  war  waa  once  nuwe  threatened 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

A  still  greater  trouble  menaced  the  Habsburgs  in  Flanders,  and  the 
revolt  of  ^Ghent  jgctcnding  though  it  did  to  .Uust,  Oudenaarde,  and 
Gourtrai,  was  only  a  part  of  the  periL  Gelderib  which  had  constantly 
been  to  the  Buigundian  House  what  Scotland  waa  to  Rugjand,  passed 
in  1539  into  the  hands  of  a  ruler  who  dreamt  of  uniting  witib  Uie 
Schmalkal  l'u  I/eague  on  the  east,  with  Henry  VUl  on  the  west,  and 
possibly  ^vith  Francis  I  on  the  south,  and  of  thus  suirounding  Charles' 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands  with  an  imp*  netrable  hostile  fence.  Jolm, 
Duke  of  Cleves,  had  mamed  Mary,  Uie  only  child  of  William  of  Jiilich 
and  Berg;  his  son  William,  heir  to  tl^  united  duchy  of  Qeves^iilidi-Bei^, 
had  also  daims  on  the  neighbouring  duchy  of  Gddeis,  whose  Duke  died 
without  issue  in  1538.  The  Estates  of  Gelders  admitted  WilliamV» 
claims,  and  in  February,  1539,  he  also  succeeded  his  father  in  Cleves. 
He  had  been  educated  by  Erasmus"  friend  Coniad  Hexesbaah,  and  the 
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fonn  of  religion  obtaining  in  Cleves  wa.«!  a  curious  Erasmian  compromise 

between  Poperv  and  JVotesUmtism,  whic'l:i  erected  the  Duke  into  a  sort 

of  territorial  Pojx  and  bore  some  i-esemblaiice  to  the  via  media  pursued 

by  Henry  VIII  in  England  and  b^  Joachim  II  in  Brandenbuig.    Cleves  fu.^-  ^ 

was  thug  a  convenient  political  md  theological  link  betwga*  Ri^gl^^pd 

and  the  jgchpiailtaldif  f-^g'X*       ^  meam  ofU  Cromwell  In  1589 

bought  of  forging  a  chain  to  bind  the  Emperor.    Duke  Williamli 

tist^  Sibylla  was  already  married  to  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony, 

ai^  at  the  end  of  15S9  another  diter  Anne  was  wedded  to  H&ary  VIII, 

O^'cr  and  above  these  foreign  complications  the  ever-increasing 
strengtli  of  the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany  rendered  an  attack  upon 
them  a  foolhardy  enterprise  on  the  Jiiriperor''s  part  unless  his  hands 
were  completely  free  in  other  directions.  In  15^9  two  of  the  chief 
pillan  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Empire  mte  removed,  the  Elector 
of  BnmdeDboig  and  Duke  GeoEge  of  Saxony.  Joachim  I  of  Brandenbing 
had  died  in  1IS8IE,  bnt  it  was  four  yean  later  befine  bla  son  and  inoeeitor 
definitely  seceded  from  the  ancient  ChurdL  On  his  accession  he  joined 
the  Catholic  League  of  Halle  and  retained  the  old  Church  ritiud,  but 
in  he  refused  adherence  to  the  extended  Catholic  confedemtion  of  g^^^  '^ov6 

Numberg.  In  Febniar\  ,  1539,  his  capital  Berlin  with  Kolin  demanded  % 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in  botii  kinds,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Brandenburg  himself  advocated  a  liefurmatiun.  Joacixim  II,  however, 
taking  Henry  Vm  aa  bii  exemplar,  reiohed  to  be  aa  independent  of 
Wittonberg  as  be  was  of  Borne;  and  probably  the  diief  motive  in  bis 
Hefonnation  was  tbe  facility  it  aflbided  bim  of  sdf-^ignndisement  by 
appropriating  the  we^dth  of  the  monasteries  and  establishing  an  absolute 
control  over  bis  Bishops.  He  became,  in  fact,  thou^^not  in  title, 
tr/mmujf  tjmrnpuA  and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  within  his  dominions. 
Like  the  Tudor  King  he  was  fond  of  splendour  and  ritual,  made  few 
changes  in  Catholic  use,  and  maiuuiined  an  intermediate  attitude 
between  LUe  two^ieat  rtligious  parties, 

The  revolutioD  in  Albertine  Saxony  was  more  complete.    Duke  c  ^, / 
Get^,  one  of  the  most  estimable  Rnnces  of  bis  age^  bad  kept  intact 
bb  fdtb  in  GatboUc  dogma,  tboogh  he  had  spoken  with  candour  of  the  D^*^^  r,fe  -tr 
necessity  for  practical  reforms.    On  his  death  in  1588  the  Duchy  passed  cA  ^  ^  ■ 
to  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  preferred  the  religion  of  his  Ernestine 
cousin  the  Elector  to  that  of  his  brother  the  Duke.    In  order  to  avert 
the  impending  conversion  of  his  duchy,  George  had  made  his  brother's 
succession  conditional  upcn  his  renouncing  Luthcranism  and  joining  the 
League  of  Numberg ;  if  he  rejected  th^  terms  the  duchy  wa&  to  pass  to 
the  Emperor  or  to  Ferdinand.    For  tbis  violent  expedient  thore  was 
no  legal  justification  and  no  practical  support  within  or  witliout  tbe 
dudiy.   The  people  had  long  resented  the  repressive  measures  with 
whidi  Duke  George  had  been  compelled  to  rapport  Catholicism,  and 
they  accepted  with  little  demur  the  new  Duke  and  the  new  religion. 
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One  Bishop,  John  of  Meissen,  petitioned  Charles  to  be  freed  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  Duke ;  but  even  the  Catholic  members  of  the  Kstates 
repudiated  his  action,  and  in  l  o  M)  the  Kstates  sanctioiud  the  Luthenui 
Reformation  which  Duke  Henry  had  b^^un  without  their  concun^noe. 

Beiida  flie  Eleebor  of  BnadMiburg  and  tlie  Dokfe  of  Saxony,  minor 
Brtnoes  and  many  towns  tfarew  In  thdr  lot  witli  the  Rotestant  cwae. 
Joachim  ITi  brother^  Margrave  John  of  Biandenboi^  who  nilod  in 
CSoltbiia  and  joined  the  Schmalkaldic  League  in  \S&1.  RalkiMN^ 
long  a  Catholic  stronghold,  relinquished  its  ancient  faith;  its  monas- 
teries had  only  one  or  two  inmates  npiece;  and  only  some  twenty 
people  ^thered  to  worship  in  its  cathedral.  In  other  Catholic  States 
there  were  said  to  be  more  monasteries  than  monks,  and  tlie  number  of 
candidates  for  ordination  sank  to  five  in  four  yeais  in  the  see  of  I'assaa, 
and  to  leventeen  in  eight  yean  In  fliat  of  Laibadi.  Heidelberg,  the 
Elector  Faktina^  capita],  was  described  aa  the  moat  Lutheran  dfy 
in  Germany;  and  the  Elector  bimsdf  was,  in  the  few  moments  be  spend 
firom  the  hunt  and  his  cups,  wavering  between  Lntiier  and  the  Bopfc 
Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  Tuuther''s  "de\Tl  of  Mainz,''  wa^  the  only  member 
of  hi^  family  who  remained  Cathohc,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from 
bis  palat  e  ;it  Ilalle.  MeckJenbui^-Schwerin  was  reformed  by  its  episcopal 
Duke,  and  Bnmswick-Calenbeig  by  its  Dowager-Duchess,  Elizabeth  of 
Brandenburg. 

So  the  golden  opportimity  which  the  aUiance  with  Fsal  and  fVaneis 
at  Nice  appeared  to  aUbid  to  Cbariea  for  Hie  fednction  of  Qeman  iMfesf 
pessed  away  thiou|^  no  fault  of  the  EmperorV.  Hm  aealoua  Held  wes 
suppressed ;  the  n^otiations  with  the  Lutherans  were  entrusted  to  tiie 

moderate  Archbishop  of  Lnnd,  who  had  contrived  the  agreement 
bet\\  eeti  Zapolya  and  lerdinand  ;  and  Charles  acet  pteil  the  mediation  of 
the  doubtful  Catholic,  the  Elector  Palatine  Ludwig  V,  and  the  doubtful 
Protestant,  Joachim  II  of  Brandenbui^.  The  parties  met  at  Frankfort 
in  April,  1539.  Heniy  VIU  sent  envoys  to  stiffen  the  Lutheran  demandb 
and  prevent  an  agreement  if  possible.  Hie  IVotestant  tsnns  wen  hi|^ ; 
they  wanted  a  pennanent  peace  which  no  Gomidl  and  no  aasemUy  of 
Estates  should  have  the  power  to  break ;  the  Niimberg  League  wss  to 
receive  no  fresh  accessions,  its  Arotestant  rival  of  SohmdltaMen  as  many 
as  chose  to  join  it ;  and  all  procefises  in  the  Re'^ch^ltammergericht  were  to 
be  suspended  for  eighteen  months.  All  that  Charles  ultimately  conceded 
was  a  suspension  for  six  months,  and  he  quietly  ^ve  his  consent  to 
the  Numberg  League.  But  its  immediate  object  of  enforcing  the 
decrees  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  was  baulked ;  and  for  half  a  year  even 
the  latest  recruits  to  Pkotestantism  were  to  enjoy  complete  immunity. 
Beyond  that  notiilng  was  settled,  and  the  peace  of  the  LntheiiDS 
depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  Emperor's  trouUea  in  other  directioiis. 

At  first  the  Emperor  prospered.  Ghent  was  crushed  with  ease  in 
Pebruaiyj  164<0.  As  soon  as  Henry  YIU  realised  that  the  CathoUe 
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aOianee  of  France,  the  Pope,  and  tlie  Emperor,  involved  no  attack  upon 

him,  he  repudiated  his  Low  G(  rmnn  connexions  and  his  plain  wife  from 
Cleves,  and  Charles'  ininisters  marvelled  at  the  wavs  of  Providence. 
They  succeeded  also  in  keeping  Philip  of  Hes^  in  good  humour  and  in 
preventing  Duke  William's  admission  into  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 
Hie  dear>«ghted  Buoer  deplored  the  Emperor^s  good  fortune,  and 
angured  the  same  treatment  for  Pktjtentant  Germany  which  Charl^  had 
meted  out  to  Ghent  But  the  hoar  was  not  yet  come.  Li  July,  1640, 
Francis  I  rejected  the  Emperor'a  conditions  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes,  betrothed  his  nieoe,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  to  Duke  William  of 
Cleves,  and  refused  to  surrender  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Savoy,  or  to 
join  in  action  agaimt  Turk  or  heretic.  Parties  in  (jermany  were  more 
«>nfoinidi  (l  tliaii  ever.  The  spread  of  Lutheramsm  produced  no  union 
in  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  at  Frankfort  Catholic;^  a^  well  as  Lutherans 
had  refused  to  serve  against  the  Turks.  Charles  appears  to  have  reached 
the  not  nnreasonafaie  oonclusicm  that  Catholicism,  especially  in  the 
ecdeaiastical  principalities,  would  only  be  safe  under  the  shadow  of 
his  territorial  power.  Tlie  Electors  of  Trier,  Cologne,  and  BCalni^  end 
other  great  Bishops,  were  ever  being  tempted  to  follow  the  example  of 
Albrecht  of  Prussia  and  turn  the  Innds  of  their  fees  into  secular  hereditary 
fiefs.  Buoer  had  sugrrested  this  measure  as  necessaiy  for  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  Protestantism,  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  beginning  to 
wavex.  But  these  nun-heritable  ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Hahsbuig  imperieUsm  against  the  encroadiing  territorial  tide ;  and  it 
was  natural  that  Gkarles  ihould  dxeam  cf  extending  hb  influence  from 
Bmgmidy  over  Cologne,  Mtlnster,  Bremen,  and  OsnabrQclc,  so  thai  if 
they  were  to  be  secularised  at  all,  he  might  do  the  wotk  and  deal 
wiUi  them  as  he  had  dealt  with  Utredbt.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  Princes,  who  wished  at  lea^t  to  choose 
between  the  advantages  of  their  independent  spiritual  rule  and  those 
of  an  equally  independent  tenitorial  authority;  and  there  was  actually 
talk  of  an  alliance  between  them,  backed  by  the  Bavarian  Dukes,  and 
the  Sdimalkaldic  League,  Ibr  the  defence  oi  national  freedom  against 
tiie  Habsbuzg^  Yet  at  the  same  time  idtm-GatfaolicB  were  denouncing 
Charles  for  his  concessions  at  Frankfort.  The  Pope  censured  the  Regent 
Maria  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lund,  and  required  the  Emperor  to  annul 
the  agreement  with  the  Prot^tants  on  pain  of  being  pronounced  schis- 
matic; while  Cardinal  Pole  hinted  that  the  Churdi  had  more  to  ftar 
from  Charl^  V  than  it  had  from  Henry  VIH. 

For  a  while  the  Emperor  had  to  tread  delicately,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  a  series  of  religious  conferences.  The  drst  was  held  at  Hagenau  in 
June^  IMOy  but  produced  no  result.  Another  met  at  Wonns  in 
Novcniber;  there  were  present  eleven  OsAhoBcs  and  deven  ^testants, 
but  the  former  included  Ludwig  of  the  FSBlatinate,  Joachim  of  Branden- 
bog^  and  William  of  Cleves»  whose  Catholicism  was  not  of  the  Soman 
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type.    For  onoe  the  Pkoteatants  were  united,  the  Cktholics  divided,  and 

Granvelle,  who  represented  the  Emperor,  was  an  astute  politician. 
Morone,  the  pnpal  Nuncio,  was  reduced  to  fittompts  to  create  Protestant 
dissensions  ovci  tho  1.  u  iiarist,  and  to  gain  tiuiu  by  substituting  an 
intt'rclinngc  of  writings  for  oral  debate.  The  discussions  b^&n  oo 
January  li,  1541,  between  £ck  and  Melanchthon,  but  the  meeting  was 
•000  adjourned  to  the  Diet  ni  Batiibon,  where  Gieries  would  attend 
in  penoD.  It  opened  on  Apiil  JS,  end  during  its  ooune  the  two  pertiee 
made  their  nearest  approach  to  unity.  The  Reforming  movement  in  Italy 
Iwiil  somewhat  modiHcil  the  Catholic  ^new  of  ji^tification.  and  Aforone^s 
place  was  taken  bv  the  broful-nundefl  Contarini ;  while  on  the  other 
sidv  Bnct'r  had  drawn  up  an  alluruig  scheme  of  compreht  iivioii.  He. 
Melamhtimu,  and  risturius  represented  the  Protestaiit^.  Eck,  Fiiug,  aiui 
Gropper  the  Cethoiice.  Of  fhe  bMer  Eck  was  the  only  fightiiig  divine, 
and  hoth  the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  mt  of  the  cup  were  conceded, 
while  an  agreement  was  reached  OO  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

Yet  the  most  pertinent  comment  on  Bucer^s  scheme  was  Melanch- 
thon\  who  wni^mn^l  it  to  Plato's  RrpuNtc.    He  an<^  Luther  and  John 
bVxlerick  on  o:u  <'ia\v.  and  Aleaiider  and  the  Roman  thtKii^ans  on  the 
other,  were  convinced  that  no  concord  was  possible  between  Home  and 
evtmgelical  Gennanjr.   It  has  been  fbond  pnseaih  to  elaborate  formu> 
kries  whkh  will  bear  both  a  Gilholk  and  a  Rolcslani  brtaprclatiflo, 
bal  H  laquins  a  stioi^  hand  and  an  cftctive  govemm^  to  oompel 
their  acceptance ;  Charles  could  not  ooeroe  either  Wittenberg  or  Rome ; 
he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  means  of  Henr%-  \Tn  and  Elizabeth. 
BfcivariA  organic  an  extreme  faction  among  the  Bishops  and  non- 
E!«ceocml  IVuhx's,  who  re^^ealed  thwr  double  motives  bv  threateninir  to 
w«k  another  Kmperor  uniesi^  Charie;»  a^Tonied  them  better  prott^ction 
ani  obtainad  lestltution  af  their  eecBiapeed  len^  T&is  intrigue  profcd 
^ftit  beth^afcteniplalceeiyiehwiriiwendthereMillef  thePietwasto 
jewa  |artM«  in  modi  the  eeae  state  a&  bdbve.    In  Johr,  1541,  Charles 
nwaii  A  v^*)antictt  to  the  Protestants,  suggested  by  Brandenboig,  that 
ji«  AJics^Hir^c  Cw^^'i'r;  *ho;i!d  be  r?o  gnxmd  for  proceeding  against 
jiuv  P^TEC^ :  xhdX  'J^'^  /i,"^' Vyv-rrT"Vj^;rTi*^  ^jc*ild  T^ot  ?TC?i:de  qao^tions 
ji  (HR-oicii'LX'al.  prvc-tirtv  ^uAnkatee;  at.ci  tbyt.  ^ilth^Kigii  for  the 

'ucuxv:  4MUiite»jjem»  itti&t  not  be  dtwilved,  thrr  c^igt^t  adopt  a  Christian 

»  to  icMin  ncRt,  and  at  the 
Cbwdhe  le— wed  tho  dthwHr  Lea^ae  off  Narabe^  Heaas 
boch  FWoolMft  and  GUthelit  ifceehiiiiaie  and  to 
l^aun  MM»  in  boca  tibe  casr^ 
*J  A  itfvs:  •I'r  tie  Eotpenx-.  he  (bond  CBBiper!>ation  else- 

4AM  >^itti!.N  ttinttv:  *'-*  bf5  \>WQ  ^TT>sEfesse  tfee  ?s<:^?t  lii^tredi  table 
t*,^  ifc>sur*      ^^t-JiaMi  Ptvce^s^tisoi-    ftUjJLp  <d  Hesae,  like 
400.  aaan*      lb*  IVihrtw  ef  Ui  age,  was  a 
hi   lahi  1,  BheHmwVm, 
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some  curious  scruples  of  conscience,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
take  the  sacrament  while  he  was  unfaithful  to  his  wife.  Insuperable 
antipathy  prevented  marital  relations ;  continence  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  debauchery  endangered  his  soul.  He  put  his  hard  case  before  the 
heads  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  disbelieved  in  divorce;  so  did 
Henry  VIII,  but  they  did  not  possess  Henry's  talent  for  discovering 
proofs  that  he  had  never  been  married  to  the  wife  he  wished  to  repudiate; 
and  bigamy,  from  which  the  Tudor  abstained,  appeared  the  only 
solution.  The  same  idea  had  occurred  before  to  Clement  VII ;  a  previous 
Pope  had  licensed  bigamy  in  the  case  of  Henry  IV  of  Castile ;  and  the 
Old  Testament  precedents  were  familiEir  to  all.  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Bucer  eJl  concurred  in  approving  Philip's  second  marriage  on  con- 
dition that  it  remained  a  secret  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Rothen- 
burg  on  March  4,  1640,  and  the  news  soon  leaked  out.  Melanchthon 
quailed  before  the  public  odium  and  nearly  died  of  shame,  but  Luther 
wished  to  brazen  the  matter  out  with  a  lie.  "The  secret  'yea,'*'  he 
wrote,  "  must  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  Church  remain  a  public  *  nay.' " 
By  denying  the  truth  of  the  rumours  he  would,  he  argued,  be  doing  no 
more  than  Christ  Himself  did  when  He  said  He  knew  not  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  His  second  coming,  and  he  also  alleged  the  analogy  of  the 
confessional ;  a  good  confessor  must  deny  in  Court  all  knowledge  of  what 
he  has  learnt  in  confession. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  revelation  upon  the  liUtheran  cause  was 
incalculable.  Cranraer  wrote  from  England  to  his  uncle-in-law  Osiander 
of  the  pain  which  it  caused  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
handle  it  gave  to  the  enemy.  Ferdinand  avowed  that  he  had  long  been 
inclined  to  evangelical  doctrines,  but  that  this  affair  had  produced  a 
revulsion  of  feeling.  John  Frederick  and  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg 
refused  to  guarantee  Philip  immunity  for  his  crime,  the  legal  penalty 
for  which  was  death;  and  the  Landgrave,  seriously  alarmed,  sought  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Habs burgs,  and  possibly  with  Rome ;  as  a  last 
resort  he  felt  he  could  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  who  would 
willingly  pay  the  price  for  a  prodigal  son.  In  the  autumn  of  1540  he 
began  his  negotiations  with  Granvelle,  and  on  June  13,  1541,  concluded 
his  bargain  with  Charles ;  he  abandoned  his  relations  with  England, 
France,  and  Cleves,  undertook  to  exclude  them  all  from  the  Schmalkaldic 
League,  to  side  with  Charles  on  all  political  questions,  and  to  recognise 
Ferdinand  as  Charles'  successor  in  the  Empire.  In  return  he  only 
obtained  security  against  personal  attacks ;  he  would  not  be  exempt 
from  the  consequences  of  a  general  war  against  Protestants.  Philip's 
son-in-law,  Maurice,  who  succeeded  his  father  Henry  as  Duke  of  Albcrtine 
Sfixony  in  that  year,  was  included  in  the  arrangement;  and  Joac'iMn  of 
Brandenburg  was  induced  to  promise  help  against  Cleves  in 
the  confirmation  of  his  church  establishment.  As  the  < 
Frederick  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  his  brother-in 
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tlie  Selimilkaldte  Leagiw  vnw  split  into  two  putkt  pledged  to  tdce 
c^podte  sidfiB  in  tbnt  iill*inipartant  qoertion;  imd  the  anger  of  Gcram 
hirtorisna  at  tiUb  "  tieaMn^  of  Philip  of  Hesse  is  due  not  merely  to  its 

disastrous  effect  on  Fkotestantism,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  materiallT 
contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Gelders  by  Charles  and  to  its  eventual 
separation  from  the  Empire.  But  for  Philip  of  Hesse's  bigMnjT  Geldea 
might  to-day  be  part  of  Germany  and  not  of  Holland. 

The  pressure  of  other  dangers,  however,  gave  Gelders  a  two  years' 
respite.  The  Emperor  hurried  from  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  to  attempt 
the  oonqnest  of  A^gien,  a  nett  of  pintet  wbidi  wat  a  perpetual  menace 
to  Us  Spaniflh  and  Italian  powcMiona;  and  the  diBastrous  lailare  of  tint 
expedition  cnoonnged  Francis  I  and  Solyman  to  renew  their  war  on 
the  Habsburgs.  Zapolya  had  died  on  July  S3»  1540,  but  before  his 
death  he  had  been  unexpectedly  blessed  with  a  son,  John  Sic^sTnu!lf^ 
His  widow  and  \\vv  minister  Georfi^c  Martinuzzi,  Bishop  of  Gross wardein, 
thereupon  repudiated  the  treaty  of  Grosswardein  (1538),  by  which  Ferdi- 
nand was  to  succeed  Zapolya,  and  crown^  the  infant  John  Sigismuud. 
Ibeir  only  hope  lay  in  Solyman,  and  the  Turk  had  detennined  to  end 
the  nominal  indepaidenoe  which  Hungaiy  enjojed  under  Zapolya.  In 
Aiigiigt>  1541,  he  captmed  Boda,  tuned  ita  church  of  St  Muj  into  a 
mosque,  and  Hungary  into  a  Turkish  province.  The  Diet  of  Speicr 
(Janoaiy,  1542)  o&red  lubatantial  levies  for  the  war,  but  they  were 
ill-eqnipped  and  worse  commanded  by  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  In 
September  the  army  sat  down  before  Pcsth  ;  on  the  6th  a  breach  was 
made,  but  the  storming  party  failed  ;  and  al  terwards,  wrote  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  who  was  present,  the  soldiers  fur  lack  of  wages  refused  to 
.keep  watdi  and  waid  or  to  make  assault.^  Two  days  later  the  ai^  was 
raked;  Joadilm  and  hie  troopa  retoned  in  disgrace  to  Germany;  and 
not  year  Solyman  extended  hia  away  over  Fiinflfirrhwi,  Stuhlwcimtt< 
hurg,  and  Gran. 

Misfortune  attended  the  Emperor  in  the  west  aa  well  as  in  the  east 
Cleves  had  definitely  thrown  in  its  lot  with  France,  and  the  an ti -imperial 
league  was  joined  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Scotland.  l"he  Fi-enrh 
alliance  with  Turkey  was  once  more  brought  into  play,  the  Fopc  was 
hostile  to  both  the  Habsburg  brothers,  and  Henry  VUI  was  still 
haggling  over  the  price  of  hia  Mendship.  f^anda  I  declarad  war  in 
164ft ;  and,  although  he  foiled  before  Perpignan,  a  Dnniah^Oeviah  anny 
under  Martin  van  Boasem  defeated  the  imperialiBts  at  Sittaid  (March 
iM»  1548)|  Luxembiug  wna  oveiEun»  and  a  Fianoo-Tkirkiah  fleet  captmed 
Nice. 

The  Lutheran  PnTices  meanwhile  were  making  the  best  of  their 
opportunities.  In  1541  the  Erasmian  Pflug  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Naumbiirg,  but  John  Frederick  fear^  he  would  join  the  Niimbeig 
League;  and  in  spite  of  Luther^s  warnings  against  the  violence  of  his 
action  he  foiroed  Amadoif  hito  Ihe  aee.  Fflug^a  cauae  waa  adopted  by 
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fame  of  the  nofalci  of  Meissen,  a  part  of  Saxony  which  was  mainly 
Albertine  but  to  some  extent  under  Ernestine  influence.  l"Tie  Catholic 
Bi<;kop  of  Meissen  naturally  sided  with  Maurice,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  father  in  1541,  rather  than  with  John  Frederick.  In  1642 
he  demurred  to  the  Elector's  demand  for  levies  for  the  Turkish  war, 
and  John  Frederick  without  consulting  his  cousin  marched  his  troops 
into  WtmeOy  the  property  of  a  ooUcgiato  chapter  founded  by  tbe 
Bidiope  of  Meiaeen,  and  conveojenily  ntnated  for  Jnoorpacatioii  in  the 
Etector^e  dominions.  Tliis  inflamed  the  Albertine  nobility,  and  Maurice 
bcgm  to  arm.  The  Lani^ave  and  Luther  intervened ;  a  compronuse 
was  patched  up,  and  Wurzen  was  partitioned ;  but  a  root  of  bittemeM 
lemained  h>etween  the  cousins,  which  bore  fruit  in  later  years. 

One  aggression  was  promptly  followed  by  another.  Among  the  tem- 
poral Cathohc  Princes  none  of  note  were  left  except  the  Dukes  of  Bavaiia 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  Duke  Henry  (Luther^s  baser  Hemx  ^) 
wu  deseiibed  ai  the  ''gieateft  Pepift  in  all  Gennany/*  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  north  to  hot  the  Scbmolkaldic  League.  He  bad  long  been 
•t  enmity  with  Fhilip  of  Hesse,  and  his  cruelty  towards  his  wife  was 
almost  as  great  a  scandal  as  the  Laadgrave^s  bigamy.  In  his  seal-  for 
his  faith  or  for  his  house  he  pronounced  Charles'  suspension  of  the 
verdicts  of  the  Refrhskantfiiergvrichi  against  Brunswick  and  Goslar  to 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  despite  the  divipproijation 
of  Ferdinand,  Grauvelle,  and  Albrecht  of  Mainz,  he  proceeded  to  attack 
tbe  two  towns.  Tbe  Schmalkaldio  League  at  onoearmed  in  theurdefenoe; 
but  not  satisfied  with  this  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  ovman  Heniyls 
dndiy,  WoiUenbiittel  alone  oSenmg  serious  lesistanoe  (August,  1542). 
The  Duke^s  territories  were  sequestered  by  the  League  and  evangdised 
by  Bugenhagen.  Ferdinand  had  to  content  himself  with  the  League's 
assurance  that  it  would  carry  the  war  no  farther,  and  with  the  pretence 
that  it  liaxi  been  wagt-d  in  defciuc?  of  Charles'  suspending  powers.  But 
the  sort  of  respect  the  Lutherans  were  willing  to  pay  the  imperial 
authorities  wa^i  shown  by  their  atUtude  towards  the  Kammergericht. 
They  obtained  admittsnoe  to  it  eariy  in  16411^  and  theieupon  decSned  to 
toknte  the  praeonoe  of  any  dericsl  ooOeagoes;  but,  lading  to  secure 
a  majority  on  it,  they  dechved  in  December  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
ow  them  or  their  allies.  Encouraged  periiaps  by  the  result  of  the 
Brunswick  war,  Duke  William  of  Cleves  now  abandoned  his  Erasmian 
compromise  and  adopted  Lutheranism  undefiled.  Even  more  important 
was  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  Henuaim  von  Wied,  Archbishop 
and  Elector  of  Cologne,  whose  territories  were  surrounded  on  ail  sides  by 
the  composite  duchy  of  Cleves-Julich-Berg.  Biahop  Hermann  had  held 
tbe  see  rinea  1615;  ha  had  eonaspondad  with  Enssmusi  and  after  1536 
hsd  cndeafoured  to  fcferm  lha  wont  ptactioal  abases  in  his  diocese. 
Gropper's  treatise,  written  to  reooncUe  justification  by  faith  with  Catholic 
probably  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  Archbishops  nund 
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was  moving.  He  next  ^wg-an  to  correspond  with  Bucer,  who  witli  his 
connivance  commenceti  pmiclung  at  Boini  in  1549  Bn«r  was  fuliowed 
by  Melanchthon,  who  completed  the  work  of  conversion.  Franz  Toa 
Waldeck,  Bishop  of  Miinflter,  Minden,  and  OsoAbriick,  was  indined  to 
follow  bia  metropolitan's  kad,  and  anotiier  Important  oonvert  waa  Cooai 
Otto  Henry,  ne^ww,  and  mntnally  aocwor,  of  the  Electiir  Bdatine, 

The  Emperor^s  fate  trembled  in  the  balance.  Arrayed  agaioit  hm 
were  France,  Turkey,  the  Pope,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Gelders, 
and  C'leves ;  he  co%^\d  onlv  look  for  assistance  from  Henry  VIIT  and  the 
LuttHTan<t,  Henrv  became  his  ally  in  hoyn-  of  n-ditcmg  Scotland,  bu: 
into  whicli  s<^ale  would  the  Gcniijui  sv^urd  be  cast?  Francis*  I  was 
holding  out  ail  sorts  of  inducemeub,  aud  his  proposals  were  backed  bv 
Straasbui|^  and  Calvin.  But  tba  Bnnoea  were  paiba{ia  not  bold  enough, 
perhaps  not  bad  enoii|^  to  ssiis  the  opportunily  ot  aflRBding  tlidr 
sovcKdgn^  ruin.  Francis  was  allied  to  boUi  Tvsk  and  Plope ;  Chsriei 
was  for  once  maintaining  the  national  causa.  To  motives  of  patriotibn 
was  add^  the  private  agreement  between  Charles  and  the  Landgrave. 
The  Habsburgs  were  lavishing  all  their  wilcf?  on  Philip  ;  and  Philip,  \t> 
spite  of  Bucer's  warnings  and  in  spite  of  his  own  real  coii\Trtioiis,  ulluwed 
himseli'  to  be  duped.  He  opposed  the  suiinission  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Cleves  into  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  and  Duke  William  was  thu> 
left  to  his  late^  With  genuine  iniij^t  CSiailes  made  the  reduction  of 
Gddera  his  first  object  On  August  88, 1048^  be  aixived  before  Daren, 
the  principal  stron^uild  in  Gelders ;  on  the  24th  it  was  battered  from 
break  <rf  d&y  till  2  p.m.,  and  then  his  Spanish  and  Italian  troops  took  it 
by  storm.  .Tiilich,  Roermonde,  and  Orkelen  fell  in  the  next  few  days, 
and  on  S('[)t<  inber  6  Duke  William  knelt  before  Charlos  at  Veidoo. 
Geldei-s  nud  Zutphen  were  annexed  to  the  Emperors  hereditary  States, 
passed  tium  iuni  to  Philip  II,  and  thus  were  in  efi'ect  bevered  from  the 
Empire ;  Dulte  TVilliam  repudiatad  his  French  bride  and  his  lieresy,  and 
later  (1546)  was  mairied  to  Maria,  Ferdinand^s  daughter.  The  Befiir* 
mation  in  neighbouring  Cologne  was  checked,  and  during  the  winter 
Bucer  declared  that  the  subjection  of  Gennany  was  inevitable  and 

imminent. 

Such  was  not  the  view  taken  by  Grerman  Princes.  Charles  still 
needed  their  help  to  deal  with  France  and  the  Turks,  and  thev  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bought.  Their  price  was  heavy,  but  the  Empvror  was 
willing  to  pay  it,  knowing  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  get  hia  money 
back  with  plenty  of  mterest  At  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  February,  1644^ 
his  words  were  smooth  and  his  promises  ample.  In  fiwt  he  ahnoit 
abandoned  the  Catholic  position  by  committing  himself  to  the  pledge 
of  a  national  settlaoaent  <Mf  the  reli|^oiis  question  whether  the  Pbpe  Hked 
it  or  not,  and  by  confirming  the  Rnsj>ension  of  all  processes  against  the 
Protestants  and  their  possession  of  the  gt>od8  of  the  Church.  In  return 
the  Lutheran  Prmces  contributed  some  meagre  levies  for  the  French 
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and  Tmkish  wan.  ThcariealoimMflrion  was  abstention  from  taking  part 
irith  the  Emperorii  enemiet,  while  Chailea  and  Heniy  VID  invaded  the 
Preneh  Bjng^  dominions.  This  tune  it  was  Jolm  Kederick  who  made 
private  terms  with  the  Habsburgs  without  his  ooUeagues*  knowledge. 

In  return  for  an  imperial  guarantee  of  the  Cloves  succession  to  his  wife, 
the  sister  of  Duke  William,  in  case  Willianrs  line  died  out,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  recogiiibed  P'erdinand  as  Roman  King;  and  the  compact  was  to 
be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  John  Frederick's  son  to  one  of  Ferdinand's 
dan^ten.  Other  membem  of  the  hostile  ooalition  were  detached  by 
the  aatne  ikilfiil  play  upon  particularist  inteterti.  Gustavua  of  Sweden 
and  Frederick  of  Denmark  had  joined  it  from  fear  lest  Charles  should 
enforce  the  claims  of  his  niece  Dorothea  (daughter  of  Cliristian  II  and 
IsaMlft),  nnd  her  husband,  Connt  Fredmck  of  the  Falatinate,  to  both 
those  kingdoms.  Tliese  were  now  abandoned  and  Francis  i  was  left 
without  allies  except  tlie  Pope  and  the  Sultan. 

The  campaign  opened  in  with  a  French  victoiy  at  Geresole,  but 
the  tablet  weie  turned  in  the  north.  Aided  bjr  Luthenn  troopa  Cbarlea 
cqitured  St  Dizier  while  Henxy  VIII  laid  siege  to  Boulogne.  In 
September  the  Emperor  was  almoat  within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Paris, 
when  suddenly  on  Uie  18th  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  of 
Cr^py.  Many  and  ingenious  were  the  reasons  alleged  before  the  world 
and  to  his  ally  of  England.  In  reality  there  had  been  a  race  between 
the  two  as  to  which  should  make  peace  first  and  leave  the  other  in  the 
grip  of  the  enemy.  Had  Henry  won  he  might  have  oonquefed  Scotland, 
and  there  might  have  been  no  g«limaTlraMii»  ^nr.  But  Gharlea  had 
proved  the  nimbler;  it  was  he  and  not  Henry  who  was  left  free  to 
deliver  his  blows  in  another  direction.  At  the  cost  of  libenJ  terms  to 
hi^  foe  he  had  duped  one  of  the  allies  who  liad  helped  him  to  victoiy; 
it  remains  to  recount  the  fate  wiuch  befell  the  other. 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 
RELIGIOUS  WAR  IN  GERMANY. 

Chaptk^  V  nrhipvcr!  a  masterpiece  of  nrr^cnipiilou^  i^+fiterrnf^  when 
he  extricated  liimseif  Ironi  his  war  with  France  and  left  his  Kr^gli.sh  ally 
entangled  in  its  toils.  Cogent  military  reasons  for  the  peace  concluded 
at  Crepy  could  doubtless  be  all^;ed ;  the  poeition  of  the  Imperial  army 
in  fhe  lieait  of  Fnnoe  was  more  imposing  Uum  •ecure^  and  tho  dlsistcn 
of  the  Tokreai  from  Maneflks  in  1084  m^t  have  been  iqwaled  in 
Champagne  or  Ptcardy.  But  there  were  deeper  motivee  at  work;  hoir- 
ever  promising  the  niHitary  situation  might  have  been,  no  proscriition 
of  the  war  could  have  been  nttended  with  greater  advant/ii^cs  tlian  was 
its  conclusion  at  that  juncture.  Charles  was  left  with  a  freer  liand  to 
deal  with  Germany  tlum  he  had  ever  had  before.  He  had  been  more 
brillianilj  licfcoriooB  in  1£80,  but  England  and  Fmnoe  were  then  at 
peace,  and  at  Hberty  to  haiaas  him  with  nnderhand  intrigaee.  Now, 
they  were  anxious  aidtmv  for  his  favour,  ready,  instead  of  reluctant,  to 
purchase  his  support  against  each  other  by  furthering  the  Emperors 
efforts  to  cope  with  his  remaining  difficulties.  These  were  now  three, 
Turkish,  Luthenui,  and  papal ;  with  the  two  latter  he  must  deal  to 
.some  extent  simultaneously;  the  Turkish  problem  he  was  enabled  by 
the  friendly  offices  of  Francis  I  to  postpone. 

Few  historiGal  points  are  so  haxd  to  determine  as  Charles*  reel 
intentions  with  vsspeet  to  the  iteligiotts  situation  in  Germany  in  154S. 
Was  it  to  be  peace  or  was  it  to  be  war?  We  have  much  of  tiie 
Emperor^s  correspondence  to  guide  us,  but  its  help  i?  by  no  means 
decisive.  Charles  wa.s  constitutionally  hesitating;  it  was  his  habit  to 
dally  with  rival  schemes  until  circumstances  compelled  a  choice.  On 
the  eve  of  war  he  was  still  weighing  the  merits  oi  peace,  and  it  was 
always  possible  that  an  unexpected  development  in  any  one  of  hb 
heter^gmooB  reahns  might  disturb  all  past  cakolations.  Yet  thoe 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  Charles^  ultimate  aim  in  1545  or  at  any  other 
date.  The  original  dynastic  objects  of  liis  polic  v  had  been  su^hieved 
with  wonderful  success,  and  the  subordinate  but  still  powerful  motive 
of  reii|(iou  came  more  promineutiy  into  action.    Hu  religious  ideas- 
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were  comparatively  simple ;  he  adhered  to  medieval  Catholicism  because 
he  could  comprehend  no  other  creed  and  conceive  of  no  other  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  As  well  let  there  be  two  Emperors  as  two  inde- 
pendflot  atandaids  of  fiuth.  The  Ghmdi  UKe  the  Empire  must  be 
one  and  indrrisbK  and  he  mnit  be  the  eovodgn  of  the  one  and  the 
pfotector  of  the  other. 

With  these  ideas  it  was  impoesible  fiir  CSharles  even  to  contemplate 
a  permanent  toleration  of  schism  or  heresy.  His  conceasions  to  the 
Lutherans  ftx)m  1526  to  1544  were  not  made  with  any  «nrh  intention ; 
they  were  simply  payments  extorted  from  Charles  by  necessity  for 
indispensable  services  to  be  rendered  against  the  Turks  and  the  French ; 
they  were  all  provisional  and  were  limited  in  time  to  the  meeting  of 
a  General  CounciL  That  they  sprang  ftom  neoentj  and  not  from  any 
rdnetanoe  of  Ghaiks  to  penneiite  is  proved  by  eonduet  in  other 
lands  than  Germany.  He  did  not  attempt  a  policy  of  toleration  or 
comprehension  in  Spain  or  in  the  Netherlands ;  these  his  methods  wen 
the  Inquisition  and  the  stake.  Wherever  he  had  the  power  to  persec\ite 
he  persecuted  ;  he  abstained  in  Germany  only  because  he  ha<l  no  other 
choice  and  because  he  thought  his  abstention  was  not  for  ever ;  and  in 
the  end  the  most  powerful  motive  for  his  abdication  was  his  desire  to 
eiicape  the  necessity  of  countenancing  pemuoNnt  sduBn. 

^llOBghout^_^TlftT^*^  ****  afcaa^lfa**  »^       jj^ff     (^^^j^^^lw  fyn^tiyi 

his  '^^>"^»^*2:2£_^anfH'*rr     «*  Tfiir  vas  the  gfivfi^  of 

time  and  the  jssult  of  the  gtedual^  couae  jpf ^yentg'  He  is  credited  with 
a  (kHre  to  effect  his  end  by  the  method  of  comprehension;  but  room  for 
the  Lutherans  in  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  found  not  so  much  by 
widening  the  portals  of  the  Church  as  by  narrowing  Lutheran  doctrine, 
by  the  partial  submission  of  thi'  Lutherans  and  not  by  the  surrender  of 
current  Catholicism.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Lutherans  would 
never  be  brought  to  the  point  of  Tohmtaij  snbinisrioB;  and  lo  eariy  as 
1681  the  Emperor  would  have  resorted  to  psrseention  if  he  had  had 
the  mnann  But  from  peieemlion  to  war  was  a  long  step,  and  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  war  at  that  date  even  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power  to  wage  it.  Before_L545^.hoiresfir*_.this  reluctance  had  been 
removed.  The  logic  of  facts  had  proved  that  it  was  a  death-struggle  in 
Germany  between  the  medieval  Church  and  Empire  on  the  one  hand 
and  Protestant  territorialism  on  the  other.  The  fault  was  partly  the 
Emperor's ;  by  making  himself  the  champion  <of  the  dd  religion  he  had 
farced  an  aUianoe  between  the  anti-Catholic  Beformers  and  the  anti- 
imperial  Mtwes;  and  ftom  onwards  tentorial  and  nwtestant 
principles  bad  made  vast  strides  at  the  expense  of  Catholicism  and  the 
Empire.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  possible,  to  determine  which 
advance  alarmed  Charles  most ;  both  were  equally  fatal  to  the  position 
which  he  had  adopted.  The  threatened  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
electorates  would  have  converted  Grermany  from  a  Catholic  monarchy 
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into  a  Froteataat  oligarchy;  and  tuch  mi  the  mnning  of  the  proposal 
^  the  Lnthena  FiinoeB  in  1545  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the  Eleetomte^ 
«dien  by  the  evangelisation  of  Cologne  and  of  the  Palatinate  tiiey  had 
acquired  a  majority  of  Votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  Nor  was  that 
the  only  danger.  A  portion  of  the  Netherlands  would  naturally  follow 
the  religious  lead  of  its  metropolitAn  city,  Cologne;  the  accession  of  the 
Palatinate  to  the  Lutheran  cause  threatened  the  Habsbmg  lands  in 
Elsa^ ;  and  a  majority  of  Prot^tant  Electors  might  mean  a  Prob^taut 
Emperor  at  the  next  vacancy. 

Hieae  perili^  and  Uie  penuteiMy  witii  whidi  the  lAitfaeraiis  turned 
the  Empiie^s  neooritiea  to  their  own  advantage,  convineed  Gharioi  tiiat 
the  ianea  al  stake  were  wortii  the  risks  of  war.  He  was  sore  that  thoe 
was  no  remedy  but  force,  without  perhaps  being  certain  that  force 
was  any  remedy.  At  the  same  time  his  expenen(»  in  Germany  from 
1541  to  1544  had  shown  him  how  those  risks  might  be  minimised. 
The  Landgrave's  bigamy  had  driven  a  wedge  into  the  Protestant  ranks; 
and  the  success  with  which  the  Emperor  had  widened  the  breach  between 
Electonl  Saxony  and  Hesse  had  opened  the  prospect  of  further 
divisions  among  the  Lntheran  Princes.  Gharks  dedans  in  his  Qm- 
mtntarkt  that  his  success  in  isolating  Cleves  proved  to  him  the  laek  of 
coherenoe  among  his  enemies,  and  made  him  hope  for  victory  ill  case  of 
war;  and  that  he  intended  in  1544  if  not  earlier  to  make  war  on  the 
Lutherans  is  hardlv  a  matter  of  doubt.  He  would  not  have  made  such 
great  concessions  at  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1544,  had  lie  not  foreseen  that 
a  final  settlement  of  accounts  with  France  would  enable  him  to  render 
those  concessions  nugatoiy;  and  the  fact  that  the  Lutherans  fell  so 
easily  into  the  ts^  haa  tieen  considered  the  most  conclusivo  proof  of 
their  political  incapacity.  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
trace  with  France  Charles  was  disraisstng  with  the  Pope  details  of  a  war 
against  the  Lutherans.  People  would  be  glad,  he  wrote,  if  the  Pope 
devoted  to  that  object  the  vast  sums  he  had  amassed  for  a  war  against 
the  Turks,  "especially  if  the  lmdertal^ing  against  the  Turit  had  ceased  to 
be  a  pressinj?"  necasbity";  he  declared  that  one  of  his  chief  objects  in 
concluding  peace  with  France  was  to  be  able  to  conduct  tliese  two 
wars  again&t  Turks  and  Lutherans  successfully;  and  there  was  a  secret 
stipqlaiUm  that  FVancis  I  should  assist  in  his  endeavours.  The  war 
against  the  TWks  had  been  one  of  the  pretexta  for  requiring  Lutheran 
aid  at  the  Diet  of  Spsier;  but  Chades  was  taking  care  that  it  should 
<*oease  to  be  a  pressing  necessity""  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other 
war  he  had  in  his  mind. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  represent  a  hUlmous  war  as  the 
Emperor's  prime  object.  It  would  in  am  case  be  only  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  he  was  still  seeking  if  not  hoping  to  attain  that  end  by  other 
means.  He  had  moreover  greater  schemes  in  view  than  a  mere  conqoest 
of  the  Lothenms.  He  was,  though  to  a  less  estent  than  his  grandfttiMr 
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Maximilian,  subject  to  dreams,  and  his  dream  from  1545  to  the  disasters 
of  loosd  was  to  assemble  a  General  rouiuil  by  means  of  which  he  would 
reduce  the  Lutherans  to  Catholicism  and  the  J'ojie  to  reform;  then 
iiaving  united  and  purified  Western  Christendom  he  would  maich 
at  its  bead  against  tbe  Infidel,  r^;ain  the  East  for  the  orUiodox  faith, 
and  be  crowned  in  JcruMdeiii*  Mfwriiwitiwi  had  oontemplated  all  tfaaae 
aduevementa*  and  bad  alio  hoped  to  encucle  hla  brow  with  the  tian  of 
a  Pope  and  tlie  halo  of  a  aamt;  but  Charles  would  have  been  oonteDt  to 
crown  his  life  with  monaatic  retirement.  The  object  immediately  under 
consideration  in  1545  was  the  General  Council  for  which  he  had 
iaboured  so  long  in  vain.  By  this  means  he  hc)[X'd  to  worV  his  will  both 
with  the  Pope  and  with  the  Protestants.  Tlie  Lutherans  had  tor  many 
years  expressed  a  desire  for  a  General  Council;  if  it  met  and  they  accepted 
its  decrees,  uni^  would  be  achieved:  if  they  lefiiaed  to  be  bound  bjr  them, 
the  refusal  would  be  a  justification  for  war  and  a  good  ground  on  whidi 
to  appeal  for  help  to  the  Catholic  Powers.  Secondly,  the  mere  fact  of 
its  meeting  would  annul  the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made ;  and 
thirdly,  the  demand  of  a  free  General  Council  from  an  obstructive 
Pope  would  enhiuice  the  illusion  under  which  the  Lutherans  laboured 
that  Charles  was  their  ally  a^^'^riinst  the  Papacy.  In  August,  1544, 
Paul  III  had  denounced  the  Luiperor  s  comphaiice  at  Spcier,  had  re> 
nnoded  htm  of  the  fitte  of  hia  predeoeBion,  fnom  Nero  to  Frederick  II, 
who  had  persecuted  the  Chuicfa,  and  bad  threatened  him  with  an  even 
nme  terrible  doom;  and  Luther  and  Calvin  had  thereupon  adaed  their 
pcoi  in  his  defence.  The  Pope  in  fact  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
Council ;  but  the  peace  between  Charles  and  Francis  destroyed  all  diance 
of  8uccet;'^ful  resistance;  and  Paul  III  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  by 
-^uniiiioniiiL:  Co  mcil  to  meet  at  Trent  in  March,  1545.  As  the  Edict 
ot  VVoniiB  iiad  been  dated  the  same  day  as  Charles'  alliance  with  l^o  X, 
so  this  summons  to  tiie  Council  of  Trent  followed  speedily  ou  the 
oondeaion  d  the  Peace  of  Cr^y. 

If  Chariea  hoped  for  Protestant  submbrion  to  the  CouncO  of  Ttat 
he  waa  apeedily  undeceived.  The  choice  of  Trent  was  a  cooceanon  to 
Gennan  sentiment,  but  was  nevertheless  a  B&pou  dBwpov.  Trent  waa 
only  nominally  a  German  city;  in  feelinf^  it  was  almost  purely  Italian, 
and,  on  account  of  its  proxiniity  to  Italy,  Italian  Bishops  would  swamp 
the  Council  ahrio>t  completely  em  if  it  had  met  within  Italian  borders. 
The  practical  exclusion  of  deputies  made  the  adequate  representation  of 
non-Italian  aeea  imposriUe;  and  the  dioice  of  monastic  theologians 
mined  the  prospect  ii  an  aooommodation  with  Lutheran  doctrine.  The 
enihority  cf  the  univerul  Church  waa  aaramed  by  a  gathering  of  Italian 
and  Spanidi  Bishops,  who  would  unite  to  maintain  the  estrone  Catholic 
theology-,  and  would  only  be  divided  by  the  political  question  of  papal 
or  imperial  predominance.  Even  in  the  more  favourable  event  of  Cliarles 
prevailing,  the  Protestants  had  little  to  hope;  a  few  practical  abuses 
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might  be  removed,  but  the  medieval  Church  would  remain  in  r^sence 
the  tiame,  and  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  them  within  its  pale. 
Henee  thej  repudiated  tht  Council  from  the  Iw^iming ;  thej  denied 
fhat  it  vat  free^  CShristiflii,  or  Genoa],  tin  time  oonditioiii  upon  idiidi 
alone  they  would  recognise  its  authority;  and  at  the  Diet  Wonii% 
which  met  in  the  spring  of  1545,  they  demanded  from  Charles  a  perma- 
nent religious  security  quite  irsdcpendoit  of  what  the  Council  might 
decree.  Nothing  would  ever  have  induced  tlie  Kinperor  to  grant  such 
terms;  they  would  have  mvolved  him  in  the  sin  of  schi&m  and  cut  away 
the  gramid  m  wldA.  fab  wfaok  poiitioii  and  policy  were  based;  the  one 
mapon  with  uliich  he  noir  lioped  to  eibet  hie  ainu  would  have  luokea 
in  his  hands.  So  Ferdinand,  who  represented  Charles,  unhesitatmglj 
rejected  the  petition;  these  was  nothing,  he  truly  said,  in  tha  deciiioni 
of  Speier  in  the  previous  year  to  justify  it. 

War  thus  became  inevitable,  but  Charles  still  sought  to  postpone  it 
He  was  not  yet  sure  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the 
allies  he  hoped  to  win  from  the  Lutheran  side.  Although  the  Spaniards 
at  his  Court  spoke  openly  of  the  approaching  extirpation  of  Frotestantian, 
and  althougn  his  confe5^or,  Domenico  de  Soto,  reinforced  hy  the 
influence  of  Peter  Canisius  and  other  early  missionaries  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus  in  Germany,  was  constantly  urging  him  to  take  the  deciMve 
step,  Granvelle  and  even  Alva  were  still  for  peax^e,  and  the  Emperor 
halted  betwera  the  two  opinions.  To  bring  the  Pope  to  tenns  be 
again  made  show  of  listening  to  the  Luth^ans.  He  expressed  his 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Speier,  and 
annoyed  the  Catholics  by  again  holding  out  the  pn^pect  of  a  nationsi 
Connril  on  relJfnon.  in  case  the  General  Council  at  Trent  proved 
abortive.  To  this  national  a5?serably  was  also  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  various  projects  of  reform  which  had  been  drawn  up  as  a  result  of 
the  Diet  of  Speier.  The  most  notable  of  them  was  the  Wittenberg 
Befonnation,*  whidi  was  drawn  up  by  the  Elector  John  Fredeiidc,  and 
signed  by  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  Cadger,  and  Malanchthon,  althou^  it 
contains  few  traces  of  Luthei^  spirit.  It  recommended  the  ertaUish- 
ment  of  a  Protestant  episropacy  on  the  ground  that  Princes  were  too 
mnch  immersed  in  secular  affVars  to  exert  a  proper  supervision  over 
tliose  of  the  Church;  possibly  also  it  was  intended  to  reconcile  tlie 
great  Ca.tholic  Bibhops  to  a  change  of  faith. 

During  1545,  however,  the  last  reasons  for  hesitation  vanished.  Hie 
Turks,  tlueatened  with  war  in  Persia  and  with  a  dynastic  dispute 
between  Rozolana  and  Mustapha,  listened  to  the  mediation  of  Francis  I, 
and  concluded  a  truce  with  Charles  and  Ferdinand  in  October.  The 
Emperor  had  nothinf^  to  fear  from  the  Kings  of  France  and  Kntrland. 
who  were  then  engaged  ui  a  bitter  war;  and  Christian  III  of  Denmark 
had  been  alienatt^  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League's  refusal  to  assist  him 
in  16M»  and  alanned  by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  Eketor  PalatiBS, 
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who  had  claims  to  the  Danish  throne  through  his  wife  Dorothea, 
Christian  IFs  daughter.  The  Council  of  T'rent  actually  met  in 
Diwmber,  and  Paul  ITT  offered  12,000  foot,  500  horse,  a  loan  of 
200,000  crowns  and  haif-a-year\s  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor^s  personal  efforts 
to  check  the  Reformation  in  Cologne  had  failed;  Hermann  von  Wied 
defied  both  the  imperial  Bm  and  the  papal  Bull,  and  was  talcen  under 
the  wing  of  the  Scfamalkaldic  League.  The  primati^  Alhieeht  of  Mainz, 
died  in  September;  Charles'  candidate  for  the  vacant  Aidibuhopiic 
received  not  a  sini^lo  vote ;  and  Sebastian  von  Heu"?f?nstAnim  was  an 
Erasmian  Catholic  who  owed  his  election  to  Philip  of  Hesse's  aid 
rendered  in  return  for  Heusen.stamm's  promise  to  purify  his  see  Duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick  was  defeated  iii  an  attempt  in  September  to  regain 
his  duchy  with  the  help  of  mereoiariai  midir  CSiiiitopher  von  Wridwfg; 
the  sequestiaftloii  of  Ua  tanitoriei  arranged  at  Spakr  and  Wornu  waa 
let  aiide;  and  thej  were  appropriated  bj  the  fidmialkaldift  Leaguey 
■n  act  of  ▼ibtenoe  whidi  Ghaiies  mpraoBcd  his  intention  of  using  as  a 
preteit  for  a  religious  war. 

In  these  circumstances  the  doctrinal  discussions  which  the  Emperor 
renewed  in  the  winter  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  blind  to 
delude  the  Protestants  or  a  scn^en  beliind  which  he  made  liis  prepara- 
tions for  war.  His  representatives  at  the  conference,  Cochiaeus,  Eber- 
hud  Billidc,  and  Ifalvenda  all  held  eiilieiue  views,  and  their  arguments 
wen  principally  aimed  against  the  compnuniee  of  1641.  They  revived 
tiw  sdiolastic  dogmas  which  had  then  been  abandoned;  and  the  interest 
of  their  discussions  consists,  for  English  leaders  at  any  rate,  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  Malvenda  based  his  defence  on  the  teaching  of  a  forgotten 
English  Dominican,  Robert  Holcot  (d.  1S49).  Charles'  real  efforts  were 
directed  towards  the  more  useful  work  of  consolidatirjf^  tlie  (  atholic 
and  disintegrating  the  Protestant  party.  The  leading  Catliolic  opponent 
of  the  Habibuigs,  Duke  William  III  of  Bavaria,  who  ruled  the  whole 
dndiy  sinoe  tiie  death  of  his  younger  brother  Ludwig,  was  won  over  to 
Mmdhing  mora  than  benevol^t  neatiality  by  the  alliance  between  Pope 
and  Emperor,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Ferdinand's  eldoit 
daughter,  and  a  promise  of  the  throne  of  Bohemia  for  their  descendants 
if  Ferdinand^s  male  issue  failed,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  coveted  hat  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  if  the  latter  sided  openly  with  Charles'  enemies. 

Still  more  important  were  the  di\nsions  among  the  Protestants. 
The  imprisonment  of  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick-Wolfeubuttel  and  the 
seizure  of  his  duchy  had  alienated  his  Protestant  as  well  as  his  Catholic 
fc«iifffrl>r,  indnding  the  Duchess  Elisabeth  of  Brunswick-Calenberg,  her 
son  Duke  Eric,  and  Duke  Henxy^  son-in-law  Margrave  Hens  of  Bnuiden- 
bmg-Giiitrin,  who  wen  detached  from  tlie  Schmalkaldic  League  by  the 
promise  of  Henry's  restoration.  Maigmve  Hans'  elder  brother,  the 
Elector  Joachim  of  Brandcnbuig,  was  already  pledged  to  neutrality,  and 
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his  cousin  Margrave  Albrecht  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach  was 
also  brought  into  the  Emperor''8  net.  But  these  arcessions  of  strength 
were  trifln  i;  compared  with  the  advantages  secured  by  Charles  through 
the  reconciliation  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

iVIaurice's  uncle  Duke  Greoi^  (1500-39),  the  main  representative  of 
the  Albartiiie  fanach  of  the  Hoiue  of  Wettiii»  had  been  the  eteimcfaeit 
Catholic  in  the  north  of  Getnumj;  but  his  fitther  Diilw  Hemy  (1589-41) 
had  been  a  no  less  zealous  Protestant.  Maiirice»  who  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  in  1541,  when  twenty-^ne  years  of  age>  wes  neither.  The 
hereditarj'  jealousy  bet-ween  the  Albcrtine  and  Eme*;tine  Houses  of 
Saxony  was  neutralised  to  some  extent  by  Duke  Henry's  adoptioti  of 
the  Protestant  cause  and  bvMaurice*s  maniag;e  with  .\g^es,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  of  Hesse.  But  Maurice  was  les^  inilueuced  perhaps  by  rdigious 
motives  than  any  other  Frinoe  of  tlie  age ;  and  he  poured  sooni  on  those 
who  thou^t  that  the  interests  of  the  State  shondd  be  mboidinate  to 
theological  dogma.  His  Rotestant  education  at  the  Elector  John 
Frederick's  Court  did  not  piwent  his  recalling  the  Catholic  counsellofs 
of  his  unde  Duke  George.  He  readily  followed  his  father-in-law, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  in  making  a  compact  wi^  Charles  in  though  he 

had  not  Philip's  personal  motive  of  fear;  and  he  assisted  the  Emperor  to 
reduce  John  Predi  rick's  brother-in-law,  Duke  William  of  Cleves.  This 
first  aroused  enmity  between  him  and  the  Klector ;  the  dispute  conoem- 
ing  Uie  bishoprics  of  Meissen  and  Menebuig  incieased  it;  and  a  firesh 
source  of  discoid  amse  in  the  question  of  the  protectonia  of  the  sees  of 
Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  which  Maurice  wanted  for  himsdf  and 
declared  that  John  fMerick  coveted.  Carlo witz,  an  old  adviser  of 
Duke  George  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  noble  families  of  Meissen, 
which  had  sided  against  John  Frederick  as  to  the  question  of  the 
bishopric,  was  untiring  in  his  eJibrts  to  win  over  Mauncc  irom  tlie 
Elector's  side  to  that  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  attempt^s  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  to  reconcile  the  cousins  in  the  summer  of  1546  proved 
futile.  Lather  had  succeeded  in  aOaying  their  quanels  about  Meissen ; 
but  Luther  was  now  no  move.  He  passed  away  on  February  18, 1546, 
ifoll  of  forebodings  of  evil  to  come,  and  more  dominated  than  ever  by 
wrath  against  Sacramentarics  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pope  on  the 
other;  and  revenge  was  taken  for  his  diatribes  against  Rome  by  the 
invention  of  a  IcQvnd  that  the  great  refonner  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Luther  had  ample  justification  for  gloomy  vaticinations,  and  the 
internal  weakness  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  was  doubtless  one  of 
Maurice^s  most  powerful  motives  for  refusing  to  trust  his  fortunes  ia  so 
ill-found  a  vesaeL  Bucer  proposed  a  dictatonhip  as  the  only  catt^  and 
Iliilip  of  Hesse  would  naturally  he  his  choice  for  the  oiBca  Mamioe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  could  not  expect  to  rixnk  abo\  e  Philip  or  Jolm 
Frederick,  suggested  a  triumvirate,  and  refused  Phihp's  invitation  to 
enter  the  Leijgue  as  it  was  then  constituted*   A  proktiged  diet  of  the 
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League  was  held  at  Frankfort  from  December,  1545,  to  February,  1546, 
withonf  rpsnlting  in  harmony  between  Philip  and  John  Frederick  or  in 
thv  adaption  of  satisfactory  financial  or  militArv  preparations  for  war. 
Pliiiip  had  been  alaraied  early  in  1545  by  rumours  of  the  approaching 
peace  with  the  Turk&,  and  wished  lo  strnd  embassies  to  Eugl&ud,  France, 
and  Senmaiky  to  ibim  aa  aUxaiioe  with  tlie  Swias  aod  wiih  Hdknd, 
Mid  to  taiw  tiie  oSamve  before  CSuurkB^  mcMimt  irere  complete.  Bat 
John  FMetiek  believed  in  peooe  to  tiie  last  He  was  deluded  by 
Quuies*  ■aiurances  that  he  meant  no  war  on  the  Lutherans,  but  ntfaar 
another  expedition  against  AlgieiB,  and  by  the  Emperor^s  apparent 
confidence  in  peace,  evinced  bv  his  crossing  Germany  almost  unattended 
from  the  Netherlands  to  KatisboD,  which  base  it  was  in  fact  essential 
for  Charl^  to  reach. 

So  the  time  passed  until  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  in 
June*  154&  Eric  of  ftmuwick,  MaigtKve  Haas  of  CQstrin,  and  aome 
other  Pkolestants  wbom  Gliatks  bad  won  of«r  were  piesent;  Imt  Flulip 
and  John  Frederick  were  absent.  Maurice,  who  was  still  ostennbly  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  hk  cousin  and  his  father-in-law,  wms  told  by 
Gi&nvelle  that  he  must  come  to  Rati^bon  to  conclude  his  agreement 
with  the  Kmperor.  Maurice  came,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  sell 
himself  too  cheaply.  Besides  the  j^ant  of  the  practical  adiuiii iteration 
of  Magdeburg  and  Halbenitadt,  a  demand  which  ran  counter  to  all 
the  pnndples  Charies  was  bent  on  enfoicing,  heveqiiixed  the  transference 
to  himself  of  his  cousin^  electoral  dignity  and^what  cost  Charles  a 
g^ter  effort  to  concede — immunity  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  so  far  as  tiiey  na^tA  touch  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
clerical  marriages,  and  communion  in  both  elements.  Without  these 
concessions  Maurice  despaired  of  maintaining-  his  position  in  Protestant 
Saxony,  ^nd  with  some  modifications  they  were  all  granted  by  Charles. 
The  Kniperor's  confessor  had  advised  him  to  tempt  some  of  the  Protes- 
tant Princes  with  the  bait  of  their  neighbours'  vineyards;  but  it  was  a 
sore  test  for  Charies  when,  in  oider  to  attahi  his  purpose,  he  had  to 
grant  in  private  to  particular  Rnnces  tenns  wfaidi  he  refosed  to  them  all 
in  public,  and  to  sunender  that  principle  of  suhmission  to  the  CSiuidb 
OB  whidi  the  whole  war  was  based. 

Somewhat  similar  verbal  assiirftnces  were  made  to  Hans  of  Ciistrin, 
Alhrecht  of  Culiiibach,  and  Eric  of  Brunswick.  On  Jime  7  the  treaty 
with  Bavaria  was  fornmlJy  .signed,  and  two  days  later  that  with  the 
Fupe.  But  the  Diet  still  continued ;  and  on  the  V6th  the  Protestants 
repudiated  the  Council  of 'Kent  and  demanded  instead  a  national  CounciL 
Pending  its  decisions  tiie  compromise  of  Speier  should  remain  in 
fbroe,  CSharles  laughed;  he  had  already  given  orders  for  mobilisation. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  diplomacy  in  dividing  the  Protestants 
and  by  the  fingnlarly  favourable  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  urged  on  by  the 
exhortation  of  bis  Spanish  subjecti^  possibly  cuxied  away  to  some  extent 
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by  the  rising  theologii^  temper,  of  which  the  murder  of  an  unfortunate 
Fhiiestaiit,  Juui  Dkii  •od  its  official  approval,  were  signs,  Chaiiei  had 
taken  the  plunge,  and  on  Bfay  ItA  he  hiid  annonnwd  to  hit  liiter  Bfaria 

his  resolve  to  begin  the  war  of  leUgkHL 

The  £lector  of  Saxony  muj?t  have  been  the  only  learning  Protestant 
who  was  surprised  by  the  decision.  Philip  of  Hesse  hml  long  hxcii 
seeking  in  vain  to  awake  the  Schmalkaldic  I.«ague  from  its  lethargy. 
But,  expected  or  not,  the  war  cei'tamly  louiid  the  Protestants  unfitted  if 
not  unprepared  to  oope  with  the  crida.  Long  immimitj  had  created  a 
fidseaenwof  ■ecurity;andthe  League^  whose  militaiy  strength  appeared 
Impooni^  was  honeycombed  with  disaffection.  It  had  nut  escaped  the 
worldngs  of  that  particularism  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Swabian 
League  and  to  tlie  Reichsregimeni ;  and  its  members  were  discontented 
because  it  could  nnt  grinA  all  their  pri\  Htc  axes,  llie  cities,  and  still  more 
the  knighbi,  Wei's  hostile  as  ever  to  the  encroaching  territorial  power  of 
tiw  Princes,  among  whom  Philip  of  Hesse  was  conaideied  the  protagonist 
At  his  door  was  kid  the  ruin  A  Sickingen,  and  Sickingen^  son  mustered 
many  a  knight  to  Charles^  standard.  Charles  moreover  could  appeal  to 
public  opinion  as  the  champion  of  the  imperial  con.slitution,  which  the 
Lutheran  Princes  attarkcd  without  suggesting  a  substitute.  Tlicy  had 
repudiated  the  Kdnunngcrichiy  protested  aL^unst  tlie  Dut'.s  iwf>se^ 
whenever  tltey  pleased,  and  denied  the  authority  of  General  Councils 
and  of  the  Emperor  himself;  he  waa  no  longer  Emperor,  they  said,  but 
a  bailiff  of  the  Pope.  Bat  if  oothavity  were  denied  to  all  these 
institutions,  where  was  the  bulwark  against  anaidiy  ?  They  might  seem 
to  have  resolved  that  the  Empire  should  not  exist  at  all  unlns  it 
served  their  particular  purpose. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  lawlessnesvS  which  enabled  Charles  to  pretend  that 
the  war  was  waged,  not  against  any  form  of  religion,  but  against  rebel - 
litm.  When  Hans  of  Custrin'*s  chaplaias  were  pieadiing  the  purest  word 
of  Xutiieranism  witlim_t^_)in«  of  jhe  camp,  who  could  say 

that  c^*^r\o^  — T  *^™g  Tfntoaq  dflCtring^  Henry  Vni  told  the 
Sdbmalkaldic  envoys  that  if  they  were  threatened  on  account  of  religion 
he  would  come  to  their  aid,  but  he  could  not  see  that  such  was  the  case 
when  so  many  Protestant  Princes  were  ti^hting  on  Charles'  side.  The 
Emperor  spared  no  pains  to  foster  this  public  impr^ion.  On  this 
ground  he  persuaded  the  Swiss  to  remain  neutral,  and  endeavoured  to 
detadi  the  south  German  towns  from  the  cause  of  the  Princes.  He 
sought,  in  fact,  to  isolate  Philip  and  John  Frederick  as  be  had  isolated 
William  vi  Cleves  in  1543,  and  to  represent  his  offence  and  theirs  as 
the  same.  In  the  ban  which  was  proclaimed  against  them  on  July  20 
he  recalled  the  Pack  conspiracy  of  1528,  tlie  invasion  of  VVurttemberg 
in  1534,  and  the  two  wars  in  Brunswick;  and  held  up  the  l^Viuoes  to 
reprohati<m  as  contemners  of  public  authority  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  Empire. 
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Aod^'t^t  Paul  III  was  tleolaring  at  the  *;ame  moment  tliat  the  war 
was  due  to  injuries  <jione  jo  the  Church  and  to  tlie  Princes'  refusal  to 
ackaoiKied^e  the  Coimdl -jQjLTrent.  He  sent  the  cross  to  his  Ixgate 
Alessandro  Famese,  and  ofiered  indulgences  to  all  who  assisted  in  the 
extirpation  of  heresy.  In  his  eyes  at  least  the  war  was  a  crusade,  and  as 
Mieh  he  ooumMndcd  it  to  the  Cktholk  Swin,  Hie  Emperor  himself  in 
his  ivinrte  attenoraee  confifiiMd  this  view.  To  his  sister  he  admitted  that 
ihe  charges  against  Philip  and  John  Frederick  were  a  pretext  intended 
to  disguise  the  real  issue  of  the  war.  To  liia  son  he  wrote  that  his  inten- 
tion had  been  and  was  to  wage  war  in  defence  of  religion,  and  that  the 
public  declarations  about  punishing  disobedience  were  only  made  for  the 
saice  of  expediency;  and  when  the  war  was  over  he  told  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  that  the  disturbance  had  originated  in  religious  scliism. 

There  was  no  irreconcilable  contradiction  between  the  two  ooai- 
tsntiene.  To  repudiate  Chailes'*  religion  was  a  civil  as  weU  as  an 
ecdesiastical  olfenoe^  because  it  was  impossiUe  to  distii^gaidi  in  Charles 
ttie  person  of  the  Emperor  from  the  person  of  the  protector  of  the 
ChuRfay  just  as  Henry  VIII  made  it  imposrihle  for  men  to  distinguish 
the  Supreme  Head  from  the  sovereign.  Henry  utilised  the 
divinity  which  hedged  a  king  to  combat  the  divinity  of  Kome ;  Charles 
employed  the  remnants  of  respect  for  the  imperial  aulhority  to  ex- 
tinguish Lutheran  docLnne,  It  was  always  possible  to  represent  heresy 
tt*  frp^rii  8Q  jgpg  ^  rhiirrti  uxA  State  were  but  two  aspects  of  one 
**^J  pflttifii  it  Tat  yl^^Y"  expedient  to^3b  so  because  the  biate  in 
^li^iaiinth  mitiiry  was  a  mum  popular  ina^Q^LtEiOEEDim^ 
lIUihfiDL confessed  toJbie;ce^jJbut  few  would  confess  to  treeson> 

To  all  these  advantages  the  Schmalkaldic  League  could  oppose  in 
July,  1546,  an  undoubted  superiority  of  luilitnry  forro.  Charles  would 
depend  mainly  upon  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  and  his  own  and  the 
papal  levies  £rom  Spain  and  Italy.  But  the  whole  breadth  of  Germany 
separated  him  the  one  and  the  Alps  from  the  other ;  and  prompt 
offenove  action  on  the  part  of  the  Leegue  would  have  ended  the  war 
in  a  month.  Fkomptness  and  boldness  were,  however,  the  last  qualities 
to  he  eipected  from  the  League.  Eveiy  question  had  to  he  rsfened  by 
the  commanders  in  the  field  to  the  Leaguers  councO  of  war,  where 
it  was  generally  made  the  subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  between 
representatives  of  the  south  German  cities  and  the  Princes,  or  between 
the  adherents  of  the  adventurous  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  sluggish 
Elector  of  Saxony.  They  were  afraid  to  take  the  offensive  lest  it  should 
damage  their  cause  in  public  opinion.  In  particular  they  would  not 
viokle  Bavarian  tenitoiy,  wlierein  Charies  was  established  at  Batisbon, 
lest  Bavaria  should  he  driven  into  the  Emperor^  anns,  where  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  already  reposing.  This  timidity  ruined  their  best  diance 
of  soocm  Scfaartlin*  the  ahkst  of  the  Lesgue's  commanders,  who  led 
the  foross  cf  Ulm  and  Aqgrfnug,  had  conceived  the  bold  plan  of 
OB.  vtn. 
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marching  south-west,  and  rioting  the  Tvrolcse  passes  against  Charles' 
Spanish  and  ItaliaJi  levies.  This  could  probably  have  been  effected 
without  mudi  dUBenlty,  and  llie  Emperoar  wcrald  thus  have  been 
fenikred  poweilen  in  Gcnnanj ;  for  the  TTVolefle  peaiantiy  had  sympa- 
thies with  the  Protestant  cause,  and  their  experience  of  8[Mtnish  and 
Italian  mercenaries  in  15S2  made  them  anxious  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 
Schiirtlin  actually  crossed  the  Danube,  seized  Fussen  and  the  Ehrenberg 
pass ;  but  the  League  based  fond  hopes  upon  Ferdinand's  conciliatory 
attitude,  and  its  reluctance  to  oilend  him  spoilt  Schartlin's  plan,  as  ib 
fear  of  Bavaria  had  prevented  the  propt^ed  seizure  of  Ingobtadt  and 
march  on  Ratiabon. 

Recalled  frmn  the  aoiith,Sdiirtlin  occupied  Dooanwfirtlt,  a  eitj  when 
the  Catholic  Fuggeis  ere  strong;  and  hore  he  was  joined  by  the  Elector 
and  the  Landgrave.  The  total  force  now  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
foot  and  seven  thousand  ]ior<«e,  but  this  formidable  army  wasted  the 
whole  month  of  August,  while  Clmrles  advanced  to  Landshut  with  little 
more  than  six  thousand  men,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  Italian 
and  Spanidi  troopa.  He  then  moved  on  to  jbgoletadt  and  thieatenad 
to  out  the  Frotcatant  eommunicationB  with  Upper  Swabiay  whence  th^ 
diew  their  aupplies.  On  the  last  day  of  August  the  two  annies  wen 
only  separated  by  a  few  milea  af  awamp.  fhUip  of  Hesse  aoooeeded  k 
plantiniT  a  hundred  and  ten  guns  within  range  of  the  imperial  camp; 
but  the  bombardment  failed  to  compel  Charles  cither  to  attack  or 
to  evacuate,  while  the  Protestants,  for  reasons  which  were  afterwards 
disputed  between  Philip  and  Schiirtlin,  declined  to  risk  an  assault  on 
Gharles*  entrenduaenti.  The  only  result  was  a  aeriea  of  hideGisife 
skirmishes  between  tiie  li^^t  horse  of  mther  party;  but  the  Emperor 
gradually  extended  his  control  up  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  direc> 
tion  of  the  forces  from  the  Netherlands  under  van  Buren,  who  crowned 
a  brilliant  march  across  Gennany  by  eluding  the  main  Protestant  army 
and  uniting  with  Chailes  at  Ingolstadt  on  September  17. 

ihe  ilmperor  could  now  assume  the  ofl'eusive.  The  Neumark  terri- 
tories of  the  Count  Palatine  Otto  Henry,  a  aealous  Frotestant,  wife 
overrun,  and  the  impetial  army  made  for  Ndnllingen.  11m  noteatants^ 
however,  keeping  to  tiie  high  ground  and  resisting  all  Alva^'s  tempta- 
tions to  come  down  and  fight,  headed  Charles  off,  and  he  thereupon 
turned  «!onth-wesf  towards  Ulm.  Again  he  was  anticipated  ;  Ulm  wa* 
too  iatrong  to  be  taken  by  the  camisndo  which  Charles  proposed,  and 
the  climate  and  lack  of  money  began  to  tell  heavily  upon  his  southern 
troops.  Three  thousand  Italians  deserted  in  one  day,  and  death  thinned 
the  Emperor^a  ranks  aa  fast  as  desertion.  The  term  during  which  the 
papal  atmliaries  were  bound  to  serve  would  expire  in  the  winttf,  and 
the  Protestants  thought  the  imperial  cause  would  collapse  without  a 
buttle.  But  their  own  difficulties  wore  han^lv  less  than  those  of  Charles. 
Their  German  troops  were  more  inured  to  the  climate,  but  money  and 
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food  woe  equiDy  scarce ;  and  it  has  been  cmtendfid  that  the  League's 

abandonment  of  southmi  Germany  was  due  to  finandal  straits^  and  not 
to  Maurice's  attack  on  John  Frederick.  The  cities  were  frightened  by 
the  loss  of  their  trade;  the  Protestant  lands  of  the  Baltic,  the  French, 
and  the  Swks  showed  no  disposition  to  intervene.  Tlie  Leai^iiers  there- 
fore made  proposals  of  peace ;  but  Ciiaries  rejected  their  terms,  refusing 
to  r^ard  them  ae  aiig^  bat  icbelHoas  vawdi. 

ife  bad  naamis  for  cmfideiioe  nnlmowii  to  the  enemy.  His  diplo- 
macy had  in  fact  made  Tictory  certain  almost  b^ore  the  war  began.  On 
October  27,  in  his  camp  at  Sontheim,  he  signed  the  formal  transference 
of  the  Saxon  Electomte  from  John  Frederick  to  Maurice,  and  a  few  days 
later  Maurice  and  Ferdinand  entered  upon  the  conquest  of  Ernestine 
Saxonv.  The  partnership  was  the  result  of  mutual  distrust.  Maurice 
would  have  held  aloof,  could  he  have  oLtaiued  ids  ends  by  peaceful 
meaiML  fiat  be  conld  not  bope  for  tbe  Eketonte  onless  be  won  it  by 
amis.  Eeidinand  was  preparing  for  war  in  Saxony;  and  if  Mamifie 
remained  inactive,  he  mig^t  find  himself  in  as  etil  e  plight  as  John 
Aederick*  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  Habsburg  amy.  His  desive 
to  remain  neutral  was  overcome  by  force  of  circumstances ;  and  the  most 
favourable  view  of  his  conduct  is  that  in  self-defenoe  he  was  driven  to 
attack  his  still  more  defenceless  cousin. 

However  this  may  be,  M.iurice  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  his  Lutheran  instates  to  concur  in  an  attack  ou  his  cousin's 
lands.  His  preachers  bad  dedaxed  that  Charles  was  waning  on  tbe 
Gospel*  and  that  whoever  abetted  him  would  ineor  eteriasting  dam- 
nation. To  disoonnt  these  denunciations  Maurice  pndnoed  a  declara* 
tion  fiom  the  Emperor  that  rdigion  should  remain  ontooched  where 
it  was  established;  he  represented  to  his  Rstatcs  that  if  he  did  not 
execute  the  ban  against  John  Frederick,  Ferdinand  would,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  safer  for  them  politically  and  theologically  that 
Electoral  Saxony  should  fall  into  his  Protestant  hands  than  into  the 
Catholic  hands  of  Ferdinand.  The  counterpart  of  tl^  argument  was 
onployed  by  IMinand  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  bia  Bohemian 
nobles;  it  would,  be  said,  be  fiital  to  Bohemia^  datms  on  Saanm  knds 
if  Manrice  were  to  execute  the  ban  alone.  So  eacb  Prince  joined  to 
eiaente  the  ban  ostensibly  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  they  agreed 
on  &  partition  of  the  spoils.  On  October  30  Bohemian  troops  crossed 
the  Saxon  frontier  and  terrified  the  neighbouring  towns.  Maurice  under- 
took to  defend  them  on  condition  that  they  did  him  homage,  while  he 
promibixi  to  protect  their  religion  and  to  treat  the  Elector  with  every 
respect  consistent  with  his  own  obligations  to  the  Emperor.  Zwickau, 
Bovna,  Altenburg,  and  Torgau  all  accepted  these  terms,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  Electocate  passed  into  Mauricels  possession. 

^be  news  of  these  events  reached  the  armies  on  the  Danube  early  in 
November  and  eaereised  a  decisive  ■"^^"•"f  over  the  fflimpe?gn  in  southern 
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Gennany.    On  the  SSrd  the  Protestant  army  broke  up,  and  John 

Frederick  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  Electorate.  The  League's  plan 
was  to  leave  an  army  of  observation  in  the  south  to  protect  the  Protestant 
cities  if  attacked,  and  to  occupy  Hie  Frnnconian  bishoprics  while  the 
Elector  reconquered  Saxony.    Only  the  last  part  of  the  programme  wa< 

onried  out  TbB  d^Murtim  norOiviidi  ai  th«  vain  mny  wst  UXkmeU 
by  a  stampede  among  tha  south  Gennan  dtiaa.  Th»  Phitestant  lighi 
hona  went  home  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  aimy  of  ohsawiition  came  to 
Qottuiig.    PhiUp  of  He^e  failed  to  raise  the  peasants  and  artisazM  IB 

Franoonia  and  practically  retired  from  the  contest ;  while  Giengcn, 
Ndrdlinfn-n,  and  Rothenburg  rapidly  fell  into  the  Emperor^s  power. 
The  inonicnt  had  come  for  breaking  up  the  disjointed  League.  The 
southern  cities  had  never  forgotten  their  Zwinglian  leanings  or  been 
happy  in  their  political  and  religious  rekUoDS  with  the  north  Grennaa 
prinoes.  They  at  leaafc  had  no  territorial  ambitioiia  to  gratiQr,  and,  if 
Ghariae  could  give  them  aeeurily  for  their  idigioiiy  tbcfe  was  no  leaiOB 
for  them  to  continue  the  struggle.  Niimbeig,  in  spite  of  iti  iln^g 
Luthenmism,  had  firom  the  first  refused  to  fight  Gf«nviU%  always 
peaceably  inclined,  pressed  on  Charles  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the 
Empeior  himself  had  not  the  personal  feeling  against  the  cities  which  hs 
exhibited  towards  the  Landgrave  and  the  Elector. 

N^otiations  were  hrst  opened  with  Ulm,  which  stood  out  strongly 
lor  a  religious  guarantee,  but  was  ultimately  satisfied  with  a  vohal 
promise  that  it  should  enjoy  the  aama  advantages  in  that  respect  as 
Maurioeeff  Saxony  and  the  HohenaoUeni.  Tb»  agreement  waa  oooduded 
on  December  88»  and  aimikr  tenus  were  soon  arranged  with  MsnraiageDi 
ffibenush,  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  and  Reutlingen — all  of  them  among  the 
original  fourteen  Protestant  cities  of  1529.  Frankfort  submitted  two 
days  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Augsburg  and  Strassbnrt;:  in 
Januaiy,  1547.  Augs!)urg  was  moved  by  the  influence  of  the  big  tratimg 
families;  Anton  Fugger  conducted  the  negotiations;  and  the  city  con- 
tented itself  with  GranveUe'e  oral  prondae  ai  mlfgimw  titeation.  Next 
came  Stnssbmg^  the  surrender  of  which  caused  Bueer  and  Jacob  Stunt 
some  bitter  pangs;  but  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  city  to  ¥naet 
and  Switacriand  induced  Charles  to  oSfiar  CKoeptionally  liberal  tons. 
The  othen  were  all  compelled  to  contribute  as  much  to  the  Emperor^ 
war  expenses  as  they  had  paid  to  his  opponents.  Bv  Febnian'  all  the 
south  German  cities  had  yielded  with  tlu'  exception  of  Constance;  and 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  the  south  could  no  longer  hold  out.  Charles' 
old  friend  the  Liector  PaiaLine,  Frederick  II,  the  lover  of  his  sisttir  and 
the  husband  of  hia  nieoe^  and  hla  old  eoemy,  Ubich  of  WiirUembngi 
both  came  to  crave  his  fiHgiyeness,  The  Elector  sufiered  nothing  beyond 
reproaches;  hut  Uhich  waa  forced  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  three  hundied 
t^^T*'"^  crowns,  to  surrender  SMue  of  his  strongest  jbrtroMns  to  perma- 
nent imperial  gairisons^  and  to  eugaga  in  amice  againet  hit  fbtuMr 
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allies.  Ho  was  fortOBflte  to  escape  so  lightiy ;  he  had  not  learnt  wisdom 
with  years,  and  his  people  detested  his  nilc.  Ferdinand  pressed  for  the 
abrogatio!!  of  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  and  the  restitution  of  the  duchy,  but 
Charles  was  afraid  tliat  such  a  step  would  revive  Savariaa  and  other 
jealousies  of  the  Hab&burg  power. 

In  the  north-west,  too,  the  imperial  cause  made  strides.  At  the  eiid 
of  January  imperial  confldnioiifln  «cn  icmt  to  cufinca  the  loog-Hmat- 
«wd  C^thoJic  sBatotation  in  Cologne.  Tlie  noteatant  Ardibithop, 
Hermann  too  Wiad»  had  bean  auspended  by  tlw  Bope,  and  hk  olfinr  to 
abdicate  in  return  for  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestantitm 
was  rejected;  Count  Adolf  of  Schaumburg  was  elected  amdjutor;  on 
February  25  Hermann  resigned  and  Catholicism  was  forcibl  y  re-established. 
In  the  same  month  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  captured  Minden  and 
regained  his  duchy.  For  these  successes  the  inactivity  of  JLandgnive 
^lilip  was  largely  responsible.  At  the  critical  moment  his  former  vigour 
maa  kat  hi  vacillation.  Hia  aon-m-hnr  Bfalirioa  naa  Makiiig  to  aepaimta 
him  from  the  ElectoFy  and  Philip  ga;«e  Ifaorioa  wanung  when  John 
Redoick  mardbad  agaiost  him.  But  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  terms  that  were  offered,  and  the  final  catastrophe^  friiicb  he 
did  nothing  to  avert,  left  him  at  Charles'  uncovenanted  mercy. 

The  I^iulgTave  and  the  Elector  seemed  to  have  exchanged  their 
accustomed  parts,  for  while  Pliilip  was  wastiut^  tlve  precious  momenta 
John  Fi*ederick  was  exerting  himself  wiLu  unwonted  resolutiou  and 
meeess.  Maurioe*a  treachery  had  alienated  the  whole  of  Saxony;  and 
John  FraderiekV  appcaianoe  at  the  beginning  of  Baoambar,  1646^  wm 
the  agmd  fixr  a  great  outbmat  of  anthittiaam  far  liia  eanae.  He  ttspStf 
meowed  the  whole  of  his  own  territories,  extended  hia  inflnenoe  over  the 
sees  of  Merseburg,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdeburg,  and  invaded  Albertine 
Saxony.  He  defeated  and  captured  Margmve  Albrecht  of  Culmbach  at 
Rochlitz,  aiul  overran  all  Maurice's  lands  with  the  exception  of  Leipzig. 
His  cousin  complained  that  mc^t  of  his  subjects  favomcd  John  Frederick, 
and  thought  oi  Eceing  to  Konigsberg.  The  Lutherans  of  Lusaiia  and 
SSkaia  and  the  Utraqnista  of  Bohemia  leftuad  to  follow  Fetdinend  in 
•oppoit  of  Maurice.  TImj  were  much  more  anxious  to  preserve  their 
own  lands  from  Spanidi  teoops ;  they  entered  into  n^otiations  with 
Jdin  Frederick,  threatened  to  withdxaw  their  allegiance  from  Ferdinand* 
whose  hold  on  the  IBohemian  throne  was  at  that  moment  weakened  by 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  dauirliter  of  Wladislav  II,  and  received  John 
Frwierick  with  open  aruiii  when  he  crossed  the  liontier.  North  Germany 
ieemed  at  laat  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  uf  danger;  a  league  was  in 
eomae  of  farmation  including  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  and 
Bambuig^  and  Ouistopher  of  Oldcmbrng  and  Albradht  of  MaiM&ld 
were  prepared  to  aiipport  it 

At  this  moment,  when  the  fortune  oi  war  aeamed  to  be  tinning,  the 
tide  began  to  set  against  Charles  in  other  quarkera,   The  spiritual  and 
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tho  temporal  head  of  Christendom  could  never  agree  long  together  even 
when  lighting  a  common  foe,  and  Charles  V  and  Paul  III  were  now  at 
enmity.  The  Kniperor  had  demanded  the  Council  of  Trent  l)ecaus€  a 
Council  was  ^senti&l  to  his  policy ;  the  Pope  bad  summoned  the  Council 
beoaiue  be  oould  not  help  it  Ghailtt  wanted  to  refomi  the  Fapecy, 
Fbuil  did  not.  Peul  denied  an  emphatio  mtatementof  dogma;  Chaifai^ 
with  his  eye  on  wavering  Lutherans,  required  a  discreet  silence ;  and  tibii 
fundamental  difference  between  the  imperial  and  papal  paztiea  tooo 
provoked  a  breach.  So  early  as  July,  1546,  there  were  rumours  that  the 
Pope  would  remove  the  Coimcil  to  an  Italian  city  where  it  would  be 
under  his  exclusive  control,  and  against  this  proposal  Cimiles  protested 
in  October.  Uis  concessions  to  his  Lutheran  allies  and  to  the  soutb- 
westem  cities  offended  papal  ortbodo^,  while  bis  success  in  the  fidd 
alarmed  a  Pope  irho  dreaded  nothing  so  much  aa  a  drastic  reform  of  Uie 
Church  at  the  hands  of  a  militant  Emperor.  In  January,  1547,  the 
publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  on  the  question  of  Justification 
hy  KaHh  imfiiyff^tliaf  TOflrW  r-tinnr^Ty^iWi^p^dTtwgr  tbeHbntheraos ; 

and  at  the  same  moment  Paul  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  their 
subjection  by  recalling  the  papal  contingent.  To  such  a  pajss  had 
things  come  that  the  Pope  was  rejoicing  at  the  Electors  successes;  and 
in  March  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  tlie  pretext  of  the  plague,  removed 
to  Bologna.  The  Emperor  now  joined  the  Lntheians  in  refusing  to 
recognise  the  Comicfl^  airihority ;  wliile  papal  agents  stined  up  plots 
agsinst  the  smpeikliBto  in  Sena  and  Vciuoe^  Genoa  and  Naples.  Quoki 
overwhelmed  tbe  Pope  and  his  legate  with  abuse,  and  his  threats  to  find 
a  remedy  for  this  evU  again  tumol  men''s  thoughts  back  to  15527. 

~  l^ut  first  he  must  deal  with  the  successful  rebel  in  northern  Germany, 
y  John  Frederick,  however,  was  not  reaUy  dangtiTou.s,  and  the  successive 
deaths  of  Henry  VIII  (January  and  Francis  I  (March  31)  guarars- 
teed  Charles  immunity  from  external  comphcations.  Charl^  to 
the  crisis  and  wiaeU  delanoined»  In  spite  of  QiameOe'W  pcotert%  to 
march  north  himseu.  He  ^ent  Easter  aft  "Euett  and  on  April  19 
crossed  the  Saxon  frontier.  The  Elector  had  nvmed  a  prudent  plan 
of  avoiding  pitdied  battles,  retiring  to  Magdeburg,  and  leaving  Cbariei 
to  fritter  away  his  strength  in  sieges ;  but  unfortimately  for  himself 
John  Fi-ederick  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Bohemia,  whence  he  expected  material  help.  So  he  stationed  part 
of  his  forces  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  with  the  rest  occupied 
Meissen  uu  the  right  bank  of  the  Kibe.  Charles  advuiiced.  by  rapid 
maidies  through  P]auen»  Altenbug^  and  Kddits,  cut  off  the  Ebetor 
from  Thuringia,  and  tbveatened  his  communioations  with  the  nocUi, 
where  he  trusted,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  find  refiige.  Aknned  hf  this 
movement  John  Frederick  broke  up  his  camp  at  Meissen  and  made 
his  wav  Avivm  the  Elbe  towards  Wittenberg.  He  hoped  that  Charles 
would  march  on  Meissen  and  thus  give  him  time  to  escape;  but  the 
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Empeor  went  straight  for  Muhlbeiig,  when  1m  ibund  the  Elector  at 
nine  a.ni.  on  April  94.    A  briflge  of  boats  was  moorecl  to  the  right 
hank  of  the  Elbe,  but  some  Spaniards  swam  the  river  with  swords  in 
their  nioutiis,  cut  down  the  guards,  and  secured  the  bridge.    By  it  the 
bulii  of  the  inf&titrj  crQi»sed,  while  the  cavalry  found  a  ford  higher  up. 
Witbunt  attempting  to  defend  bit  pontioii  the  Elector  oommenced  a 
ntacit  to  the  nortk  About  mmaet  the  imperialitts  overtook  him  and 
motidbit  deader  foreee  with  great  aUug^ter.  Jolm  Redcri^  foiigbt 
conspicuous  courage*  and  wee  brought  into  the  Emperor's  prMcncc 
with  Uood  streaming  from  a  wound  in  his  cheek.    Charles  was  not 
generous  in  the  hour  of  victory ;  he  tJinnted  the  Elector  with  his  previous 
disobedience,  while  Ferdinand  demanded  Ids  execution.    A  sentence  of 
death  was  actually  passed,  but  it  wtis  only  ujsed  to  extort  the  surrender 
of  Wittenbeig,  which  the  Spani^  troops  were  afraid  to  storm.  By 
tilt  cppitdatioii  of  Wittenbog  Mearice  nmived  hoe  fsoodnli  deetoml 
dignity,  end  a  coiiBideimlile  ilioe  of  his  tenitorica,  while  Sagui  and 
the  Voigtland  fell  to  the  share  of  Ferdinand.   John  Frederick  was 
curled  about  a  prisoner  in  the  Emperor's  suite ;  but  no  thr^ts  could 
ihtke  his  steadfast  tidherence  to  the  r.utlicrriTi  fnith,  nnd  three  years 
later  Charles  secretly  decreed  that  his  detention  should  last  as  long  as 
hif  life. 

From  the  Elector  he  turned  to  the  Landgrave,  whose  submission  was 
ddsjed  by  the  sucoesefiil  resistance  of  Bremen  to  Eric  of  Brunswick  and 
ClditopherviMi  Wiiibeig,andby  the  defeat,  mocii  more  sanguinary  than 
Am  hMt  of  MiMbeigv  whick  Chiiitopher  of  Oldenburg  and  AJbreeht 
of  }Mmmmt^  inffictod  opon  Hie  imperialists  near  Drakenborg.  But 
these  victories  only  saved  the  Baltic  lands;  in  the  west  Philip  could 
find  no  support,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  was  induced  to  surrender 
by  Maurice  and  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  The  two  Princes  pledged 
their  word  to  Philip  t^t  he  should  not  be  imprisoned,  but  for  this  they 
apparently  had  no  warrant.  The  popular  l^end  that  the  term  oAne 
fi^grn  Gefangnis  (without  any  impriaonmint)  waa  altcied  by  a  aeeretaiy 
It  olNr  migm  G^Sngnk  (without  perpetual  impriaonment)  has  no 
iitidbetoiy  basis;  but  it  is  dear  that  bot^  Philip  and  tiie  two  Princes 
imdentood  that  the  Landgrave  should  go  free,  and  there  were  high  words 
between  tliem  and  Alva,  when,  after  Pldlip  had  made  his  submission 
(June  20),  the  Duke  placed  him  under  arrest.  Such  had  been  Charles* 
intention  tiuroughout ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ciu  ouraged  any 
deception,  and  subsequently  the  two  Pnnces  admitted  that  the  mistake 
had  been  theirs.  It  was  an  unfortunate  mistake  far  CSiarlea*  reputation ; 
Imt  for  the  net  Ilulip  eaoaped  mofo  lightly  than  John  RedeHdc,  a 
dienmatanoe  whidi  he  owed  to  Mamip^  and  not  to  hia  deaerta.  In  1550 
his  term  of  detentSom  was  fixed  at  fifteen  years ;  he  was  to  dismantle  all 
his  fortresses  save  one,  and  to  give  up  his  artillery ;  his  territories  were 
to  remain  intact  and  hb  people  unmolested  <m  account  of  their  religion; 
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though  subsequoitly  hdtf  of  DuniflMll  wu  tmiufenvd  hm  Hetw  Id 

the  HotT*?e  of  N?w5RAu, 

In  the  north-east  of  Germanv  the  Dukes  of  Poniorania  made  peace 
with  Charles  through  their  agent  Barthoioniew  Rasti  ow,  whose  memoin 
preaeot  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of  Gei  nmny  during  the  war. 
Bremen  bald  out,  bat  more  important  was  the  resistance  of  Magdebui^ 
which  ttitifluttdy  defied  ell  the  ibice  which  MAuke  wh  eUe  or  wfflh^  to 
hriog  agiiiMi  it  A  proponl  to  biiQg  Albfeoht  of  Auaia  to  tenas  wm 
i^ected  lest  warlike  nieasures  should  pfeopitate  %  ooiifliet  with  hu 
suaerain  Sigismund  of  Foluid;  but  in  Bohemia  Ferdinand  used  hii 
opportunity  to  mish  its  remaining  constittitional  liberties,  and  to  rednw 
it  to  a  footing  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  his  own  hereditary  lands. 

Except  for  Constance  and  these  outlying  regions  on  the  Baltic, 
CharlcaT waiQiOw  dlctAtor  Jil  Gitargiany.  No  Emperor  since  Fredenck  II 
had  widded  luch  power,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Aqgibaitg  whioh  w«t  openei 
on  September  1, 15479  ^  cndeafouKd  to  xeap  the  finiits  of  hit  victoty. 
He  ^never,  had  a  greater  opportunity,  hot  the  inherent  antagonin 
betweeoi  the  aims  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  and  those  of  the  Gennaa 
nation  was  too  fiindamenta]  to  be  eradicated  by  the  defeat  of  n  ?;ection 
of  Lutheran  Princes.  The  constitutional  reforms  which  he  laid  before 
the  Diet  were  inspired  by  the  same  family  motives  which  actuated 
Charles  in  1521,  and  they  provoked  the  same  kind  of  national  and 
territorial  opposition.  Bavaria  reverted  to  its  natural  attitude,  portly 
becanae  Chnlca  had  quaneUed  with  the  Pope,  but  more  beoaoM  he  had 
not  repaid  Bavaria  for  her  eaeerUona  in  the  war  by  an  incrcaae  of  jeniUif 
nor  shown  any  inclination  to  transfer  the  Electoral  dignity  of  the 
Palatinate  from  his  old  friend,  the  Elector  Frederick  II,  to  Dal» 
William.  Maurice  was  not  Rati<;fted  with  the  partial  ruin  of  hia  CBOMii 
and  felt  that  Charles  had  purposely  left  his  position  insecure. 

The  Emperor's  first  object  was  to  strengthen  the  exeeutive  with  a 
view  to  preventing  such  outbr^dis  as  the  Feasants'  War,  the  Anabaptist 
revolt,  ihe  lawhaa  aiterpriiai  of  Lilbecis,  and  Philip  of  lleawila  conqoerti 
of  WiirtUmhag  and  BfonawielL  A  proposal  Ibr  the  preservntioB  af 
peace  would  naturally  meat  with  mnidi  aopport ;  but  that  support  was 
iKutndised  by  the  con^nction  that  the  League^  wfaidi  CSharles  proposed  to 
establish  on  the  model  of  the  old  Swabian  League,  was  r^lly  designed  to 
strengtlicn  the  Habsburgs  against  other  Princes  and  against  the  nation 
it.self.  'riie  League  was  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Germany,  to  be 
^imcia^  by  a  number  of  permanent  officials  who  although  representatiTe 
of  the  various  orders  would  tend  to  fall  under  government  influenoa^  and 
to  have  at  ita  diapoaal  an  effldent  militaiy  foiee.  Hiia  League  and  its 
oiganiaation  waa  to  lie  entirdj  ontaide  the  ordinaiy  oonatitatioo  of  the 
Empire ;  and  the  EleetoiB  diaoofered  the  chief  motive  for  it  in  the 
thai  the  Habsburgs  would  command  a  far  greater  share  of  influence  in 
it  than  thej  did  in  the  three  Cooncila  wineh  eonatatnted  the  Diet 
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However,  the  real  flaw  in  the  Emperor's  plan  was  that  he  did  not  seek 
to  reform  the  Diet,  but  lefb  it  standi n^^,  while  a  new  organisation 
was  intrcxluceil  which  was  bound  to  come  into  couHict  with  existing 
institutions  and  could  only  supersede  them  after  a  long  and  wearisome 
coustitutionai  struggle.  Both  its  good  points  and  its  defects  excited 
diMontentk  tcnitointtl  Ftnnccs  fettrad  to  Iobb  their  hblcl  over 

maliate  loids  when  the  iKtter  would  look  not  to  them  Imt  to  the 
LHgae  for  prntodioii ;  oitiM  dreaded  the  expense  of  having  to  keep 
intmial  and  external  peace  in  outlying  lands  like  Burgundy  and  the 
Austrian  Duchies.  Bavaria  had  resolved  to  refuse,  even  if  all  the  other 
Estates  agreed ;  the  College  of  Electors  wrs  iinatiimously  hostile ;  the 
Diet  as  a  whole  disliked  a  measure  which  would  bring  its  own  authority 
into  dispute,  and  Charles  dropped  the  proposal  without  a  struggle. 

He  1VM  more  fbrtaiiiato  to  hit  iceonrtitatidn  of  tho  RriMummiT'' 
gtrkkti  he  aiw^getod  to  himaelf  the  immediate  nomtoaitioii  of  Its  jttdgee, 
lewmd  to  hia  own  M^^ggrkkt  questions  of  Church  property  and 
epiioepel  jurisdiction,  and  persuaded  the  Diet  to  adopt  a  eodiilGetion  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  action  of  the  Court  should  be  governed,  and 
to  promi«^e  contributions  for  the  Court's  support  He  was  able  to  deiy 
the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  on  account  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
which,  contrary  to  his  election  pledges,  he  had  quartered  in  the  Empire. 
He  secured  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenanoe  of  internal 
■ad  atcnial  peace,  which  was  not»  howmr,  to  be  need  withost  the 
Diet^  oonsent;  end  obtadned  pteferentiel  tnatmeat  for  the  Nethetlends 

mtmm  of  a  perpetual  treaty  between  them  end  the  Smpim  Thity 
werS  to  contribute  to  national  taxation  but  to  be  exempt  from  the 
national  jurisdiction ;  they  were  thus  partly  removed  from  imperial 
control,  though  Germany  was  perpetually  bound  to  the  arduous  task  of 
tlieir  defence ;  the  transfer  of  Utrecht  and  Gelders  to  the  Burgundian 
circle  was  a  mark  of  their  incorporation  in  the  Habsbui^  inheritance. 

Mnn^rhile  leligidn  Datoniftj  ooeoined  nmeh  of  &  Kktcntton  of 
Charles  and  the  Diet  The  Bnperar  towed  that  even  when  in  the  Md 
egtioil  his  tMmiei  he  had  tbd^t  more  ebent  Ibe  Chunii  than  the  . 
war;  and  it  was  incuttbent  upon  him  to  attempt  ■ome  sort  of  wliition  at      .  i  ^J^JtL 
the  Diet  d  Augsbuig.   The  problem,  difficult  iti  any  case,  was  rendered  ^?f^^ 
infinitely  more  so  by  his  strain^  relations  with  the  Pope;  which  the  Yt'it'^*^^ 
murder  of  PauF?  son,  Pierluigi  Famese,  on  September  10,  1647,  with  I 
the  suspected  connivance  of  Ferrante  di  Gom/tc^  the  js^vemor  of  Milan, 
of  Gr&aveile,  and  even  of  Charles  himself,  did  no  thing  to  improve.  The 
Pope  wee  baidened  in  hit  detenoifMitioii  not  to  let  liie  Council  lewe^ 
BcJognOk  The  Emperor  obtained  «  imaniffiotii  recognitioB  from  the 
Bstetos  to  the  effect  that  the  pielatei  temaining  at  TVent  comtittifted  the 
only  true  Council.   They  also  approved  of  Charles^  refusal  to  publish 
the  Tridentine  decrees ;  and,  going  further  than   he  desired,  they 
demanded  that  Scripture  should  be  the  test  applied  to  all  doctrines, 
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and  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  released  from  their  oaths 
to  the  Fope,  in  order  that  they  might  more  effectuaLly  rtform  the 
Papacy.  In  the  name  of  the  German  nation  Cliarles  formal Iv  required 
the  return  of  the  Council  to  Trent ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  his  two 
iqnfMntetiirci^  Yaigat  snd  Veluoo,  aokmnlj  praMed  od  Jonuuy  18» 
1548^  a^unit  all  fatuie  acts  of  the  Council  at  Bologna,  declaring  than 
null  and  void. 

Was  Charles  also  among  the  prophets?  He^  even m  Philip  of  Hesse  and 

John  Fi'cderick  of  ^^axony,  had  protested  ati^Hinst  a  Gr«neral  Council  and 
refused  to  be  bound  by  its  decrees.  Had  he  been  as  devoid  of  reHgioua^ 
scruples  as  Maurice  of  Saxony  or  Henr)'  of  Navarre,  and  had  he  had  only 
German  feelings  to  consult,  he  would  in  154S  have  become  an  ostensible 
Protertant.  Kit  Cbaiks  wouUT  never  hm  bought  a  kingdom  irith  « 
Ma«;  he  prafened  \o  lose  a:  klngikiii'lbgr  a  Jlaas,  and,  in  epite  of  hie 
enmity  with  the  Papacy,  he  was  bent  on  making  Cremanj  Catholic,  and 
on  using  his  victory  to  decide  questions  upon  which  he  had  declared 
the  stnicTgle  woiJd  not  be  fought.  At  the  same  time  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  Tridentine  decree  as  the  standard  of  faith  vr.ade  it  necessary  for  him 
to  evolve  some  ctitfidon  of  his  own  wiiich^houid  serve  its-purpose  during 
the  infcerxal  until  a  Xaenerftl  Council  ahould  formulate  condusions  aoc^t- 
hnth  nwd  t**^  Pope.  VfWi  this  object  in  view,  after  a 

ftuitleM  diacuMon  hj  a  oonunittee  conaisting  of  rcpwaentative  Utymen 
aa  wdl  as  ecclesiastics,  he  took  into  consultation  Michael  Helding,  the 
sufiragan  Bishop  of  Main2,  who  represented  the  high  Catholic  point  of 
view,  the  Era.'^mian  Jidius  von  Pflui,',  whom  the  re>?idt  of  the  Schmal- 
kaldic  War  had  at  last  established  a.s  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  John 
Agricola,  whose  views  were  Lutheran,  of  a  moderate  type.  The  <x)mpro- 
mise,  known  as  the  Interim^  which  this  commission  drew  up,  conceded 
dcrioal  matriages,  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity,  and  aooepted  a 
modification  of  the  doctrine  of  jostificaiion  by  fidCh.  Fflog  alio  explained 
away  enough  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass  to  satisfy  some  of 
the  Lutherans,  and  denied  some  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  Popc\ 
On  the  other  hand  the  Interim  retained  all  the  seven  Sacraments,  the 
worship  ol  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  fasts,  processions,  and  other 
Catholic  ceremonies  and  reafhrmed  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 

The  reception  of  the  Interim  bj  the  College  of  Electors  was  on  tlia 
whide  &Touiable.  Joachim  of  Brandenbuig  rejoiced  to  tee  indnded  in 
it  the  three  confipwsions  whidi  formed  the  basis  of  his  compact  with 
CSharles  in  1541 ;  the  Elector  Palatine  concurred.  Maurice  wanted  to 
consult  his  Estates,  but  Charles  repr^ented  to  liim  tliat  no  provincial 
assembly  could  override  the  decisions  of  a  Diet.  The  Emperor  had 
more  to  fear  from  the  College  of  I*rinces,  where  the  Bishops  and  Baveuaa 
were  preponderant  on  the  Catholic  side.  The  Coant  Palatine  Wolfgang 
of  Neuburg  and  Maigrave  Hans  of  CQstrin,  as  aenlous  Latbana, 
offered  a  strenuous  opposition.   Duke  William  of  Bavaria  had  Catholic 
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aiKl  oth^r  smiples,  and  referred  them  to  the  Pope.  Paul  HI  had  nlso 
coDflcientious  scruples  and  remembered  Pierluigi.  He  replied  that  the 
Emperor  had  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  doctrine,  which  must  be 
reamed  for  the  Council  at  Bologna;  points  on  which  the  Council  had 
almdj  decided  diOoJd  be  adopted  without  alteration  by  the  Diet ;  and 
on  qnestioiM,  niiidi  the  Cooncil  had  not  jet  settled,  the  Interim  ood- 
tdnn  seretal  aaaei  tiwii  repugnant  to  the  Catholic  &ith.  Armed  with 
this  opinion  the  College  of  Princee  resolved  that  all  Church  property 
moft  be  restored,  that  the  concession  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity  and  of 
clerical  marriages  could  onlv  be  made  effective  by  papal  dispensation, 
and  above  all  that  the  Interim  must  not  apply  to  Catholic  territories. 
In  other  words,  the  compromise  was  to  bind  one  party  but  not  the 
other,  and  LiUthez-ans  were  to  accept  such  concessions  as  they  had 
obtained  aoljeet  to  llie  Pope's  grmee  mod  hmmr,  Qiarki  wbm  inoenied 
at  this  attempt  to  spoil  the  oonooidat»  and  toild  the  Annoee  that  they 
nnst  accept  the  articles  aa  they  stood.  Hue  they  refiued  to  do.  The 
'^Bperot  was  compelled  to  give  an  assurance  that  tlie  Interim  had  no 
other  object  than  the  conversion  of  backsliders  firom  the  fiuth;  and 
several  alterations  were  made  in  its  wording  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Protestants.  In  tins  form  the  Interim  was  proclaimed  a.s  an  edict  on 
May  15,  1548;  but  the  vague  terms  in  which  the  Elector  of  \(ainz 
expressed  the  Diet's  concurrence  did  not  imply  that  unanimous  con- 
canenae  whidi  Charka  lead  into  fti  dedamtioiL 

It  needed  mora  tiian  deight  of  hand  to  compel  tfaeediet^  obeerfanoei 
but  Charka  una  xeadlfed  to  stick  at  no  measures,  however  vioknt  He 
disregarded  the  oral  asiixraacee  given  to  the  cities  before  their  sonendary 
and  bis  councillor  Hase  averred  that  Spanish  troops  should  teach  them 
Catholic  truth.  At  Augsburg  and  Ulm  the  city  franchises  were  \Tolated, 
the  democratic  Councils  purg^  of  refractory  members,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  rich  Catholic  merchants  like  the  Fuggers  and  Welsers. 
Constance  yielded  after  a  brilliant  defence  of  its  bridge  which  re- 
caDsd  the  e^)Ioit  of  Hoiatiiis  Cocki^  and  snmndered  ita  mh^l^gm  aa 
aa  Inpcnal  oty  to  be  mctged  in  the  Habsbing  domains,  bivinea  who 
idused  to  sul)init  became  exiles.  Osiander  left  Niimbeq^  Bienz  left 
Smhian  Hall,  and  i^urer  Constance ;  Schnepf  was  driven  from  Tiibin- 
gpn,  and  Bucer  and  Fagius  from  Strassburg.  The  last  two  found  a 
home  in  Cambridge,  and  many  others  came  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
reform  in  England;  over  four  hundred  divines  are  said  to  have  left 
southern  Germany. 

In  northem  Germany  the  lalers  who  had  submitted  to  Charles 
gOMmUy  accepted  tiie  InMrn^  but  Maorice  was  oompelled  to  pay 
tzibute  to  Lnthenm  eentimcDty  and  emplcqred  fiir  this  purpose  Bishop 
Iflog  of  Naumbiogy  the  most  conciliatory  of  CathotiiB  divines.  He 
was  met  in  the  same  spirit  by  Melanchthon,  who,  much  to  the 
Empecor's  annoyanoe^  still  enjoyed  safety  and  power  in  Wlttenbeig. 
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Melanchthon^s  attitude  was  siaiilar  to  that  of  loSO,  and  aroused  much 
difloontent  among  the  bolder  LttUMmu ;  his  criticisiiia  of  Luther  tad 
John  Endflikk  ieedMd  «iiliirkN»  of  hk  fbrmer  rcktioni  with  tfaea 
«tid  of  thii  foets  that  one  waa  dead  ottd  the  odfaef  in  ptboD.  At 
a  confeiftlifli  with  the  Catholici  4t  Pegau  he  gave  away  mwk  ^  Ihe 
Lutheran  case ;  but  tile  Interim  met  with  greater  resistance  at  a  seond 
debate  at  Torcyau  in  October,  1548,  and  was  likened  to  the  forbidtkn 
fruit  Nvitli  wlik'li  Eve  tempted  Adam.  At  Celle,  howe\'er,  in  the  follow, 
ing  moo  til  its  a(lvncjites  onC6  fnore  prevailed,  and  the  formulary  wlurh 
they  drew  up  wa&  adopted  at  a  baxun  Diet  at  Leipzig ;  tbcnoe  it  took 
the  nMot  of  the  Leipjsig  Interim  and  bocatne  the  rale  far  Saxon  laada 

Oftr  idmort  the  whde  of  Germaaj  the  Mfrim  ««■  now  enfined, 
end  Gbtflct  was  ao  elated  fay  hie  iuooeM  that  he  thoni^t  of  pressuig  iti 
nooeptance  upon  the  Scandinavian  kingdomSf  iqpMm  England,  and  eno 
upon  Russia.  Yet  his  triumph  was  illusory  and  short-lived;  even 
Melanchthon,  who  conformed,  secretly  counselled  resistance,  and  people 
follows!  his  private  precept  ratiier  than  his  public  example.  Three 
years  later  two  Engli&h  ambassadon  at  Charles^  court  gave  a  description 
of  the  situation  in  Augsbui^.  An  imperial  commission  had  charged  the 
minkten  of  that  oity  wtth  pmwiihig  agaiut  the  hderim  end  TtioKog 
to  Mjr  Mbm  In  thehr  drardm  Tbe  divinei  icplied  tiuit  Ibef  dntit 
none,  being  mtae  Wtii  to  offend  God  then  wiUuig  to  pkaee  man}  tin 
Apostles  had  neither  said  nor  heard  Mass ;  and  for  theoisehcs  if  they 
were  in  fault  the  fault  ^n:^  no  new  one,  for  they  had  said  no  masses  for 
fourteen  ye^rs.  They  were  tlicti  compelled  to  leave  the  citv,  which 
remained  disconsolate;  there  were  few  shops  in  which  people  mit^ht  not 
be  seen  in  tears;  a  hundred  women  besieged  the  Emperors  gates 
howling  and  asking  in  their  outcries  where  they  should  christen  ihdi 
childien,'*  end  whein  they  should  meifj.  **For  all  thtft  the 
dmicfafis have  no  mom  ourtomeiB  than  thtj  had;  not  ttn  of  tht  tdwas* 
men  hi  some  of  their  greateet  s^rnegognes.  llie  churches  when  thi 
Protestants  did  by  thousands  at  once  oomntnnicate  eie  locked  np^  ind 
the  people,  being  robbed  of  all  their  podlv  exerciser,  sit  weeping  and 
wailing  at  home."  Strassburg  and  Niimberg  were  in  no  better  mood; 
when  Charles  required  the  young  Duke  Christopher  of  VVurttemberg 
to  expel  John  Brena,  he  replied  that  he  was  as  willing  as  the  Emperor 
to  do  so»  but  it  wei  not  In  las  power  mdem  he  oodd  expel  all  Ins 
iubjects  with  hfan* 

Against  a  spirit  like  this  the  Emperor  labonied  m  Tain.  It  nvaiki 
him  little  that  Paul  III  in  hii  dying  days  recognised  the  JnUrkn  and 
dissolved  the  Council  at  Bologha;  that  Julius  III  repaired  hia  prede- 
cessor^B  error  and  sent  his  prelates  to  Trent  where  Charles'  Bishops  still 
kept  up  the  continuity  of  the  Ckiuncil ;  or  that  in  January,  155S,  sonie 
Protestant  delegates  appeared  there  and  reinforced  the  opposition  to  the 
Pope.   The  reunion  dkl  not  assuage  the  struggle  between  papal  and 
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inpsill  "U*"— ^  In  die  demand  thtt  ills  points  almdy  decided  must 
be  reconsidered,  Vai^gas,  Cbarles  Vs  representative,  concurred  with  the 
Protestants,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  a  series  of  letters  exposing  the 
papal  intrigues  at  the  previous  sessions  of  the  Council,  which  has  been 
used  with  effect  by  Protestant  historians.  He  even  welcomed  the 
proposal  of  Maurice^s  oomnusnonen  that  doctrines  should  be  tested  by 
tte  Scriptures,  and  prened  liotly  Ibr  a  pEwtkil  vefonnatifMi  of  the 
Fapacj.  It  «M  GkariHi'  ^iew  thai  if  the  LnthtranB  watHA  come  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  as  he  defined  it»  they  would  be  useful  allies 
^pinst  the  Pope.  But  his  definition  was  the  IrUerim^  and  the  effort  to 
force  that  definition  on  his  subjects  electrified  the  atmosphere  and 
prepared  it  for  the  storm  which  CharW  dyuastio  and  absolutist  projects 
brought  down  upon  his  head. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  vividly  Charles'  incurable  want  of  sympathy 
ifilh  Ui  Gefman  subjecti  er  the  incoMiMftihiUlj  of  Im 
with  the  iwtioBal  tapdendee  of  the  age  than  his  attempt  to  fone  his  son 
FfaiHp  hito  the  seat  of  the  Qmmmk  Emperon.  National  antipatiby  to 
France  had  a>ntributed  more  than  mything  else  to  his  own  Section,  yet 
he  thonght  he  could  defy  a  far  deeper  hostility  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
foreign  character  of  his  own  aims  had  been  responsible  for  much 
cif_the  opposition  he  (;xpedeiic§il  in  Germany,  though  he  had  atUeast 
tiem-  broyght  up  i,o  poBun^,  kg^li^l  kTrito|y>  Yet  he  imagined 
that  Philip  could  succeed  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Spain  and  was  ^ 
purely  Spanish  in  iBsliqg.  No  SpamaidhadUUiMloiOledlnGcnBaiiy---' 
ftr  AlfcifeBo  «f  CMUe  eaA  ioanalj  be  cited  ee  en  eatewtioii  'end  the 
Reformatioili  added  to  other  causeSy  made  it  uqf>ossible  uet  a  ^Miiiaid 
should  ever  rule  there  in  the  future.  Spain  and  Germany  represented 
opposite  poles  of  religious  and  political  ideals,  and  the  attempt  to 
unite  them  under  one  rule  would  inevitably  have  proved  as  disastrous  in 
Germany  as  a  similar  attempt  did  in  the  Netherlands.  Charles  in  fact 
was  a  hybrid  physically,  politically,  and  to  some  extent  ecclesiastically; 
«d  the  peits  of  his  eosmopoiliteii  Empife  neoBsserilj  imrled  to  their 
srigtnal  national  types. 

In  hie  endeavour  to  perlbfm  the  impossihle  Charlce  inailj  produedl 
a  rupture  in  the  Habsburg  family,  and  alienated  all  the  German  Frinaea. 
His  plan  was  that  Philip  should  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans  when 
Ferdinand  became  Emperor,  and  that  thus  after  Ferdinand''s  death  the 
Empire  should  remain  with  the  elder  line  of  the  family.  Ferdinand  was 
led  to  believe,  however,  that  the  design  extended  to  Philip's  immediate 
snooanion  end  his  own  exclusion  from  the  throne,  and  this  was  the 
atnent  suspidoii  in  Germanj.  He  long  end  etnmiooaly  opposed  his 
bfoOMi^  phtt;  end  the  qoamd  between  them  mw  only  petdied  up  by 
the  intervention  of  their  sister  Maria  from  the  Netherlands.  Eventuallj 
it  was  agreed  (1551)  that  Philip  should  succeed  Ferdinand,  but  that 
Ferdinand's  sod  Maximilian  should  succeed  Philip.   This  healed  the 
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family  breach  but  had  no  effect  on  the  other  German  Pnnces ;  and  the 
Electors,  with  wise  regard  for  their  own  interesta  and  Datiooai  libotki^ 
unanimously  refused  even  to  consider  the  scheme. 

The  whole  nation  iu  fact  was  growing  day  by  day  more  hostile  to 
Charles  and  hia  Spaniih  troofM.  Hie  gairisans  scattered  throughout 
the  Empire,  fsw  thou^  tfaej  were  in  numben,  omted  the  impraaioD 
that  Germany  waa  a  eooqaerad  oountty;  and  Spanish  aiTOganoe  loet  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  sense  home  to  the  German  mind.  Gramdle 
was  suspected  of  harbouring  a  design  for  the  partition  of  Germany. 
Hatred,  which  "  ft*?  at  first  limited  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  began  to 
embrace  the  Emperor  as  he  repeatedly  refused  to  listen  to  the  Diets 
complaints  of  their  conduct  and  of  liis  iiifi action  of  his  engagement* 
He  also  wounded  military  feelmgs  by  forbidding  the  of  German 

mcioeiieries  in  foreign  annies — a  practice  which  he  had  often  licensed 
himself  end  by  rammerily  hanging  Sebewtian  Vogebtbeiger  fm  defying 
his  commandB.  DiBeoatent  was  apieaed  with  Cfliarks*  propoeel  to 
invert  his  ton  with  the  Netbcrhmds  on  terms  which  rendered  those 
provinces  an  hereditaiy  appanage  of  the  Habsbuig  Junily*  independent 
of  the  Empire  and  transmissible  to  female  heirs ;  and  even  Catholics 
were  offended  at  the  persecution  to  which  Philip  of  Hesse  and  John 
Frederick  wore  subjected.  Tlie  former  believed  tliat  the  Emperor 
intended  to  carry  him  oil  to  Spain,  and  when  he  attempted  to  escape 
his  Grerman  guaida  woe  exchanged  for  Spaniards.  The  three  lay 
Electors,  most  of  the  Rrinoes,  and  even  Ferdinand,  petitioned  for  Philip^ 
release;  but  Charlea  toned  a  deaf  ear  and  dedded  that  his  detentioii 
should  last  for  fifteen  years,  though  he  was  afraid  to  piiUidi  the  sentence. 

While  Charles'  popularity'  in  Germany  was  being  thus  undermined, 
his  presti^  abroad  wa«?  rapidly  waning.  His  power  in  Germany  from 
1647  to  1560  had  really  rested  upon  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  external 
circumstances,  the  absorption  of  England  and  Erance  in  their  mutual 
struggles  and  the  diversion  of  the  Turks  to  the  East.  Bat  such  a 
i  4  >^  w««.jL  oombioation  of  propitioiie  oonditiona  could  not  iaat  By  1650  Raihce 
^....VtA  ^"'"^  recovered  BoulogiM^  eitabliahed  her  influence  in  Scotland,  and 

.  -*  ;  'ii.«.6t'^  compelled  England  to  make  peace;  and  it  was  genendly  antidpatod 
»  that  this  peace  would  be  followed  by  war  with  the  Emperor.  The  naval 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean  between  Dragut  and  Charles"'  admirals 
began  to  go  against  the  imperialists;  and  the  loss  of  Tripoli  (August, 
1531)  more  than  counterbalanced  the  previous  gain  of  Mehedia.  The 
Turk  again  turned  his  attention  towards  Hungary,  where  the  remnaats 
at  Zapolya's  kingdom  admowledged  the  nominal  away  of  hie  eon  but  tiie 
reel  lule  of  George  MartinuaL  His  domination  pfOfiqg  intdenUe  to 
2Sapolya1»  widow,  site  appealed  to  the  Sulta%  while  MartinuMi  soi^^t  to 
make  tarns  with  Ferdinand.  Eerdinand^s  request  tar  awastance  from  the 
Diet  WHS  coldly  received  by  Charles,  and  his  envoy  in  Transylvania, 
Castaldp^  suspecting  that  Martinuzzi  intended  treachery^  had  htm 
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murdered  with  Ferdinaiid^s  connivanoe  (December,  1551).  Hie  Turks 
thereupon  began  to  advance,  while  the  disputes  of  the  Famese  in  Italy, 
where  France  supported  Orazio  and  the  £mperar  Ottavio,  brought 
Henry  II  and  Charles  to  the  verge  of  war. 

Under  these  circumstances  men  began  to  desert  the  Emperor's  failing 
came.  Biamioe,  who  had  betrayed  bit  cousin,  would  not  adhere  too 
■erupuloiiely  to  Ghttlei;  he  nee  highly  unpopular  in  Saxony  on  aoooimt 
of  his  religioas  baduiUdli^  and  his  pffHtifivl  ln'aiheiy,  and  unleM  he 
found  independent  meana  of  support  he  would  go  down  with  the 
£mperor*8  ruin ;  his  own  subjects  were  already  thinking  of  placing  his 
brother  Augustus  in  his  place,  and  hin  nobles  declined  to  assist  him  in 
the  siege  of  Magdeburg.  So  gradually  he  began  to  dissociate  himself 
from  the  £mpax>r^s  fortunes  ;  he  supported  Maximilian  in  his  opposition 
to  Philip^s  suooesnon,  and  the  Landgrave^s  sons  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
same  mitigation  of  their  fktherii  lot  He  obtained  in  the  autnmn  of 
1660  a  nadfal  baib  of  operatioM^  being  entraited  by  the  Diet,  in  epte 
of  the  reluctance  of  Charles,  who  already  suspected  his  intentions,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Magdebui^.  That  dty  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  its  continued  resistance  to  Charles  and 
to  his  religious  measures ;  on  September  9.%,  1550,  its  troops  had  been 
defeated  by  Duke  Greorge  of  Mecklenburg,  but  the  citizens  spumed  all 
proposals  for  submission.  Their  indomitable  resistance  had  stirred  a 
fever  of  enthusiasm  in  Lutheran  Germany ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
teak  of  fobduing  them  efoked  icnewed  tamrts  of  "  Judaa"  agunrt  tiie 
Saxon  Qsurper. 

But  it  was  not  IMeitantism  which  Mamke  Intended  to  betray  this 
time.  Hie  diaracter  remains  to  this  day  an  enigma ;  elaborate  attempts 
have  been  made  to  represent  him  not  merely  as  the  ablest  statesman  of 
his  age  but  as  the  champion  of  German  Protestantism,  consistently 
working  in  its  interest.  According  to  this  theory  his  original  desertion 
of  the  Schmalkaldic  League  was  only  a  oece^iiiary  step  towards  his 
ultimate  vidxny  over  CSuute  and  the  Ibicei  of  leection.  To  otimi  his 
caiear  appeaie  to  be  a  maeterpieee  of  treadMiyy  and  Maurlee  himsdf 
a  nhlle  intriguer  comparable  only  with  his  oontempoiazy  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  like  him  played  an  unscrupulous  and  selfish  part 
under  the  mask  of  religion.  In  Maurice  the  territorial  ain.bition  of 
German  Princes  fojindita-moat- Wilful  e^LpaoeiitLLjns  religiotis  creed  was 
but  an  accident  of  circumstances.  No  pronotmced  Catholic  could  have 
maintained  himself  in  ducal  Saxony  or  held  the  Ernestine  electorate; 
but  Charles'  help  was  indispensable  for  the  overthrow  of  John  Frederick, 
and  Quaka*  help  oodd  not  be  pnrrhaifd  without  aome  oonoeBaiona  to 
oiUiodnij*  Hus  oliject  haviog  been  aidiieved  Manifee  prooeaded  to  rid 
himself  of  a  dangeroody  unpopular  ally ;  and  he  was  as  successful  in 
rhnosiiig  the  right  moment  for  leaving  Ghaiioa  aa  he  Imd  been  when  he 
dwtrtid  the  Schmalkaldic.  League. 
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The  popular  antipathy  to  Charles  and  his  Spaniards,  the  genuine 
devotion  of  the  middle  classes  to  Lutheranisni,  were  the  levers  which 
Maurice  niid  his  f el lo\f -Princes  ustd  for  their  own  ends.  They  retK^lltii 
ijeitlier  to  Iree  tiie  German  nation,  nor  to  redeem  the  true  religion. 
Tli^t*. rafi  «i4ifrj«tt immm. fc>i> lj»fc f!hij^ »tinn]d c«tahl jsl>  astrong  moinkrehj^ 

andiedttoe  tboriiligANliy  tofhe  inipvtenm  to  whicb  they  hid  flndesvouNd 

to  reduce  hu  aovereignty.  This  apprehension  Imd  begun  to  work  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Miihlberg.  As  early  as  1548  Otto  of  Brunswick- 
Harburg  was  intriguing  in  France  with  Henry  11,  who  suggested  a 
North-German -Polish  league,  the  germ  of  the  later  alliance  between 
Prance  and  Poland  against  the  House  of  Habsburg.  \  N^otiations  vrere 
soon  in  train  between  the  young  LAndgiuve  William  of  Hesie,  Margrave 
Hans  of  CUstrin,  Duke  AUmciit  of  Pnusia,  and  fais  amenun  Sigismimd 
Augustus,  the  King  of  Pokmd.  The  soul  of  the  movemeat  was  Hans 
of  Ciistrin,  whose  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Inienm  had  provoked 
the  wrath  of  Charles  V,  and  whose  dominions  in  CottbTia  and  Crcissen, 
the  one  surrounded  and  the  other  bounded  by  i  erdiiiojid's  lands,  excited 
that  Kitig's  de.siref!.  In  Febnmrv,  1550,  a  defensive  league  was  foi  ined 
between  iiuiis  ui  Cuj>triii,  Joluian  Aibreciit  oi  ^lecklenbui^,  and  Duke 
Allirtcbi  of  Anianft  at  KBnigsbeig;  and  monk  i^gntt  w«n  huty  m 
fbciign  landi^  SehXrOm  in  Swftaerland  and  Geoige  ▼on  Hddeck,  a  oadet 
of  the  House  of  WUrtlemberg,  in  England  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

Maiiricp  had  early  information  of  these  uioveoimts,  but  his  advan^ 
were  viewed  with  suspicion.  Hans  of  Ciistrin  wished  to  exclude  him 
and  the  young  Margrave  Albrecht  Alcibiades  of  Brandenburg-C'uimbach 
from  the  league  on  account  of  their  religious  IndifFerence ;  but  the  threats 
of  the  Emperor  agaioi»t  Hans  and  Johann  Albi'echt  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  Maiirioeli  toooeii  in  enticing  to  his  banneit  the  mifitaij  finooe  of 
northan  Gennany  induced  tbem  to  listen  to  his  oyertunaa.  For  tins 
purpose  his  eowimand  gave  Maurice  every  opportunity;  in  September, 
1550,  he  won  over  the  troops  of  Duke  George  of  Mecklenbuig;  in 
January,  1551,  he  secured  the  Protestant  leviei  of  Greorge  von  Heideck ; 
and  in  the  following  month  Hans  came  to  terms  at  Dresden.  The 
deposed  and  inipriboned  Elector  was  the  chief  difficulty  in  Maurice's  patli. 
John  Frederick  vowed  he  would  rather  end  his  days  in  captivity  than 
owe  fieedom  to  his  godksi  and  tnitovous  eoosin;  but  liamice  canied 
his  point  with  Iiis  aUies;  and  in  May  Haos  of  CiMrin,  Johann  Albteeht 
of  Meddenbing,  and  LandgrafO  William  of  Hesse  consented  to  threaten 
the  young  Ernestines  with  open  hostility  unless  they  would  join  the 
]earrne  or  at  least  undertake  to  remain  uentraL  Maurice  also  secured 
Duke  ^Ubie-ehL  of  i*ru.s^ia,  and  an  envoy  sent  to  France  to  rei^uest 
a  monthly  contribution  of  a  hundred  thoujtiaad  crowns.  In  August, 
151^1,  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne  came  to  Hene,  and  in  the  aiitunm  the 
terms  of  an  alliance  between  Hemy  II  and  the  German  Princes  were 
outlined.  On  November  8  Magdebuxg  cspitolated.  To  Charles  Maurice 
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gBpremntiod  the  auimuler  as  a  complete  imperial  violorj ;  but  in  realit)r 
tilt  terma  of  the  o^tulaiion  guimmteed  to  the  tmniifiDlk  the  religion 
they  desired,  end  aecumd  to  Maurice  oontral  of  the  dtj  and  a  batia  of 

(operations. 

The  appeal  to  France  involved  a  indicai  alteration  of  Hans  of 
CL|strin''s  original  plan.  His  object  had  been  merely  defence  against 
the  threatening  aspect  aaaumed  by  Charles  but  mere  defmice  wa^ 
of  DO  UM  to  Heniy  IL  EnDch  support  codd  only  be  boq^  bj 
mekiiig  the  league  oflimrive^  and  ol&Moe  was  ebo  Mauriee^s  plen. 
Chagrined  at  having  to  yield  the  fiiit  place  in  the  league  to  Maurice^ 
and  alanBedf  perhapw,  by  the  terms  whioh  Heniy  II  demanded,  Hans 
broke  away  from  the  Icacfiie.  A  Gormfln  who  was  both  a  patriot  and  a 
Protestant  could  indeed  have  Ijeen  olf'ered  no  more  painful  choice.  The 
French  gtipulations  were  that  the  Frim^es  should  undertake  to  vote  as 
Henry  wished  at  the  next  imperial  election,  and  connive  at  his  conquest 
and  administration  as  imperied  vicar  of  the  bishoprics  of  Mets»  Toul, 
VMim,  and  Genifaniy,  The  iMpmel  lende  v»e  to  be  segtrifiocd  ee  the 
prifle  of  leligioas  leewily*  or  lo^hcr  of  princely  privilege.  Btrtieiikrian 
at  least  as  strong  a  motive  with  the  Princes  as  Piotettant 
or  patriotic  feeling.  Thev  had  not  cgt|slied  the  knight^  the  peasaott 
and .  thg  Anabaptist  in  order  to  smooth  Charles'*  path"  io  abso(u- 
tism»  but.,tbfii^  o^^ti.  The  Fmpemr  was  the  last  obstacle  to  the  ftdi 
developmerif  o*"  f*  r.  ;t,,,ini  despotism,  and  tlnj  real  inwardness  of  the 
strujrgle  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  cities,  Protestant  though  they 
were,  iur  the  most  part  stood  aloof  or  sided  with  the  Emperor,  llie 
i.wtw>n  North  mmuned  peerive^  aad  the  lo-oaQed  wer  of  libemtion 
psaeentB  many  of  the  ftatnim  of  an  oligordhic  plot. 

The  txeety  befcinen  the  Gknnan  Princes  and  the  King  of  fhmoe 
was  signed  at  (^tm^jgne^        af  Fw^w^wolrl  in  Jay^piyjj^  ^ft9  Heuiy 

inttfvened  in  Gennany,  as  he  did  in  Italy,  as  the  champion  of  nationiJ 
liberties  ag;ainst  the  Emperor;  and  while  in  March  he  threw  thirtv-flve 
thousand  men  into  Lorraine  he  hardened  his  heart  against  tlie  heretics  in 
France.  In  fact  his  devotion  to  German  freedom  although  more  specious 
was  no  more  real  than  his  love  of  toleration  ;  and  the  German  lands  which 
mi  into  his  power  fiued  at  leesfc  as  ill  as  over  they  would  have  done 
under  Gharles  V.  The  double  flwe  whidi  fVenoe  ihowed  horn  IfiSt 
to  16M^  Gitiiolie  at  home  and  Frotestent  abroad,  was  a  religions  guise 
adopted  to  help  her  in  her  secular  rivalry  with  the  Hou^  of  Austrifti 
and  never  did  it  stand  her  in  better  stead  than  in  1552.  In  that  year 
Benrv  II  avenged  the  defeats  and  imprisonment  inflicted  on  his  father 
bv  Charle  s  V  and  thus  embittered  the  dose  of  the  Emperor^  life  with 
fkibirp  and  humiliation. 

Ab  the  French  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  Maurice,  William  of  Hesse 
and  Margrave  Albncht  Aldbiades  oonoentnfted  thirty  thoonnd  men  in 
Frnneonia,  The  Emperar  was  not  so  ignonnt  of  lAuirioe^s  designs  es 
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has  of^^n  been  suppoMcL  Hia  commissioner,  Lazarus  Schwendi,  had 
sounded  warning  notes  fi-om  the  camp  at  Magdeburg;  but  success  had 
made  Charles  coiihdent  and  careless,  and  he  failed  to  realise  the  danger 
until  it  was  too  late  to  organise  resistance.  On  April  6  he  was  thinkh^ 
€f  ffight  to  tbe  NeUwrlimdH,  but  tiw  way  mm  Uodnd  already.  He 
suspected  FodliuuMlli  lojalty,  and  otfaoa  have  bdievcd  ikuA  the  King  of 
the  BniiMiM  had  a  secvet  undentaiidiiig  with  Manricew  Ferdinand  hid 
ample  grounds  for  discontent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  treason 
on  his  part.  Maurice,  who  had  outwitted  the  keenest  diplomats  at 
Charles'  Court,  may  well  have  duped  his  brother ;  he  had  promised  to 
meet  the  King  at  Linz  on  April  4,  but  Ferdinand  was  not  prepared  for 
tiie  guise  in  which  he  came.  On  that  day  Augsburg  fell  before  the 
Princes ;  the  resistance  of  Niimbeig,  Ulm,  and  Strassburg  alone  marred 
the  oompIetenflM  of  thear  victory,  for  Bavaria  and  WOrttcmbetg  «m 
their  secret  alUea.  On  the  18th  Maurioe  wae  at  lini.  Ferdinand  eoqght 
to  negotiate  an  armistice^  but  Maurice  refused  to  date  it  earlier  then 
May  and  used  the  interval  to  draw  his  net  round  Charles.  In  spite 
of  ihe  words  attributed  to  him,  that  he  had  no  cage  big  enough  for  such 
a  bird,  Maurice  did  not  shrink  from  pressing  his  illustrious  fugitive,  and 
hoped,  as  he  said,  to  run  the  fox  to  earth.  On  the  nights  of  May  1&-19 
he  seized  the  pass  of  Khrenberg.  Twelve  days  earlier  Charles  had  bttn 
foiled  iu  an  attempt  to  ei>cape  to  Constants  and  to  pass  on  thence  to  the 
Nctheiknda.  He  had  no  troops  to  withstand  Bfaorioe;  hot  •  mutiny  in 
the  Elector^  forces  gave  him  a  fow  hours*  respite,  and  towards  evfnm^ 
with  a  fow  attendants,  he  fled  amid  rein  and  snow  across  the  Brenner. 
The  victor  of  Muhlbe^  was  an  almost  eoHtaiy  fugitive  in  his  Emptie; 
the  assembled  Fathers  at  Trent  broke  up  in  dismay,  having,  it  was  said, 
no  mind  to  argue  points  of  doctrine  with  soldiers  in  anns;  and  the 
Emperors  soaring  plans  dissolved  like  c^iatles  in  Spain. 

It  was  the  darkest  hour  in  Charles'  career,  but  soon  the  twilight 
began  to  glimmer.  The  Euiperor  found  a  reiuge  at  V  illacli  in  Carinthifi, 
wlSle  Mamioe  went  to  the  conference  at  Paasau,  where  his  own  troaUei 
began  to  gather.  He  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace  eecnrity  against 
Habebotg  aggression  in  Germany,  reetoimtton  of  princely  privfl^e,  and 
aguarantee  of  the  Lutheran  religion  irrespective  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Catholic  Princes  assembled  at  Passau  were 
disposed  to  concede  these  terms,  but  to  connive  at  permnnent  schism 
was  incompatible  with  Charles'  rigid  Catholic  conscience.  Nothing 
could  bend  his  iron  will,  not  the  advance  of  the  Turk  nor  the  success  of 
the  French  in  It^Jy  uor  hm  own  pen>onal  periL  He  inskited  timt  the 
qnestkmof  religious  peace  most  he  refonsd  to  a  DkL  On  that  point  he 
refueed  to  yidd  an  inch;  and  among  the  circumstances  which  pitauiul 
so  large  a  porticm  of  Germany  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  not  the 
least  is  the  imshaken  constancy  which  Charlee  V  evinced  at  the  aoml 
crisis  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Germany. 
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His  courage  had  its  reward.    Margrave  AJbrecht  had  separated 
from  hi*  allies  and  wn5  piirsninf^  a  wild  career  of  murder  and  j?arnlpfTe 
in  FfRnconia,  where  he  dreamt  of  carving  a  secular  duchy  out  of  tlie 
Bishops'  spiritualities  ;  in  six  weeks  he  extorted  nearlj  a  million  crowns  hy 
via)-  of  ransom.   Maurice  iuiled  in  his  attack  on  Frankfort,  whore  he  lost 
one  of  his  aUesfc  lietttenaats  by  tihe  deatli  of  Geoi^  of  Meddeaboig. 
Tlie  adTaaee  of  Heniy  11  had  been  dheeked  by  tbe  ySkm of  Stnssbing; 
Cbeilce  had  rdeaaed  Jobn  Wederick,  and  with  a  little  help  the  Ernestine 
Wettin  could  raise  a  storm  which  would  drive  his  cousin  from  Saxony; 
wliiJe  Hans  of  Ciistrin  would  willingly  join  in  the  fray  in  return  for  a 
share  of  the  Albertine  lands.    Conscious  that  the  nation  was  not  really 
behind  him  and  that  he  would  lose  his  all  by  defeat,  Maurice  reluctantly 
yielded  to  Charles'  demand  that  the  religious  question  should  be  left 
to  a  Diet.    Margrave  Albrecht  rou^bly  refused  to  accept  the  peace; 
sad  wben  Maurice  marrhed  to  hd^  IMinand  against  the  Turfcs, 
many  of  liis  troops  matinied  and  took  sertlee  witii  Albreeht.  Hie 
MMgnweV  disgust  was  not  due  to  zeal  for  the  Protestant  fiuth,  but  to 
tlie  Act  that  Mauriee  had  played  both  hands  in  the  game  and  reduced 
his  partner  to  a  dummy.    Fortune  seemed  to  be  turning  and  Charles 
thought  of  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  delayed  the  liberation  of  Philip 
of  Ucase,  and  returned  to  his  schemes  for  creating  a  friendly  league  and 
securing  the  Empire  ior  his  son.    He  appeared  to  have  learnt  and 
foigotten  nothing,  but  hi^  advisers  were  more  amenable.    Queen  Muxia 
oppcwBd  tiiMe  pUui%  I'^eidinand  denounced  tiieniy  and  the  ftair  lest  his 
obrtiBaiy  should  drive  his  brother  into  Maurice^  aims  induced  Charles 
te  Mbmit  and  sign  tlie  Treaty  of  Passau. 

Reluctantlj  the  Emperor  surrendered  for  the  moment  his  dynastic 
prefects  and  assumed  the  part  of  the  champion  of  Grermany  a^unst  the 
French  invader.    Emerging  from  Villach  and  journeying  by  way  of 
Augsburg,  where  he  (XHild  not  refrain  from  once  more  overthrowing  the 
democratic  government  and  expelliiig  some  of  the  more  obnoxious 
preadiers  who  bad  returned  in  Maurice's  train,  Charles  appeai-ed  on  the 
Rhino  detennined  to  wntX  Meta,  Tool,  and  YeidQn  tmrn  the  French. 
Mete  una  tiio  key  of  tbe  sitnation,  and  it  had  been  amply  provisioned 
and  skiUbUy  fortified  by  the  Dafce  of  Guise,    On  the  hut  day  of 
October,  155ji»  tilo  si^  waa  IbmiaUy  opened,  and  Charles  strengthened 
his  forces  by  an  unscnipulous  alliance  with  Albrecht  Aldbiades.  The 
^largrave's  brutaHtics  had  roused  all  Franconia  against  him  and  he  had 
been  forced  to  tiee  to  the  Court  of  Henry  II ;  but  Court  life  had  no 
attractions  for  him,  and  the  French  King  hesitated  to  entrust  m  doufitful 
an  alljr  vrith  important  commands.   So  Albrecht  escaped,  captui^  the 
Duke  of  Aumale^  and  with  this  peaoe-oftring  came  into  Charies*  camp. 
Rii  teama  wm  the  imperial  aaoctioo  of  faia  spoliation  of  the  Bishopa  of 
Wiiraburg  and  Bambng.    ^  Necessity  knows  no  law,**  wrote  Charles  to 
hia  aiater^  aa  he  atruck  faia  bargain  with  the  wont  law-breaker  in 
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Gknnaiiy  and  sanctioned  his  sacrilegious  plunder  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirz- 
burg.  But  Albrecht  could  not  remedy  the  defects  of  Alva's  generalship, 
produce  iiarmuuy  between  Germans  and  Spaniards  in  the  iiknperors 
army,  or  make  any  impreaaum  on  Hett.  For  a  month  afUr  hit  genenli 
had  reoogniMd  that  tuooeas'was  impotable  Ghariet  leAned  to  admit  fait 
defeat.  But  at  length  the  havoc  wzoiiglit  among  his  Italian  and  Sptonih 
troops  1^  a  mid-winter  siege  conquered  even  his  obttinacy.  With  a 
grumble  at  the  fickleness  of  Fortune  who  preferred  a  young  King  to  an 
old  Emperor,  he  raised  the  siege  on  January  1,  1553,  and  turned  his 
back  on  his  German  dominions  for  ever.  Success  in  the  war  with  France 
would  have  meant  a  rcno\sL'd  effort  to  divide  and  crush  the  Luthenm 
Princes,  to  rivet  the  Spanish  succe^iou  on  Germany,  and  to  restore 
the  Catholic  fidth.  Charlflt'  failure  left  Germany  fnt  to  settle  these 
qntfUont  bendf.  Aheady  meditating  abdication  and  retirement  fiom 
tilt  world,  tha  Emperor  journeyed  to  Brussels ;  he  was  cheered  hf  tlit 
capture  of  T^nmanne  frova.  the  fVeoch  and  the  triumph  of  IMary  in 
England,  but  Cicnnan  affiurt  wera  retigned  into  tha  hands  of  the  King 
of  the  Romans. 

The  evil  which  Charles  had  done  by  his  bar^in  >vith  Albrecht 
survived  his  departme,  and  it  is  a  lurid  comment  upon  the  Emperors 
reign  that  its  last  days  were  characterised  by  as  wild  an  anarchy  as 
Germany  had  known  in  all  her  turbulent  histozy.  The  Margrave,  having 
peifinmed  a  lait  tendca  to  Chazkt  by  taviqg  Ids  guns  during  tha  retreat 
from  Bleti»  proceeded  onoa  move  to  trodUo  hit  foet  in  Germany^  and, 
at  nearly  all  Grermany  hated  the  Emperor,  Alhrecht  was  free  to  turn  his 
arms  in  whatever  direction  he  chose.  The  League  of  Heidelberg,  formed 
in  March,  1553,  for  the  pre^'ervation  of  the  peace  and  prevention  of 
Philips  ek'(  tioij,  consisted  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  was  too 
general  to  be  very  effective.  Moreover  Albrecht*s  onslaughts  on  RishopK 
and  priests  won  him  a  good  deal  of  secret  sympathy.  The  situation  was 
full  of  confusion;  the  Emperor,  the  extreme  Fratettantti  and  tiie 
Ernestine  Wettins  and  Maigrave  Albrecht,  were  all  in  more  or  lett  open 
oppotition  to  tha  Albertino  Maurice  King  Ferdinand,  and  tha  Hciddbeiy 
Xieagii&  Charles  had  more  than  onca  dividad  tbt  Lotheiant;  ha  had 
now  divided  the  House  of  Habtbtug; 

Maurice  alone  could  restore  peace  to  tlie  Empire.  His  campaign  in 
Ilviiigary  had  not  been  successful,  and  Zapolya's  widow  with  Solyman's 
help  retained  control  of  Traiisyl vania.  Hut  l^en>ia  once  more  diverted 
the  Turk's  attention  from  west  to  ea^t,  and  gave  Maurice  and  Ferdinand 
respite  to  deal  with  Albrecht  and  his  notorious  lieutenant,  Wilhelm  von 
Gitunhach.  Maurici^  wlm  liad  posed  at  tha  liberator  of  GenoMDj 
from  Spenith  ^nmny,  wat  now  to  pky  tha  part  of  tavioor  of  society 
from  princely  anarchy.  Charlet  had  left  the  Empire  to  its  fate, 
the  Heidelberg  League  was  powerless,  and  a  decree  of  the  Rekhs- 
kammergericlU  against  Albrecht  would  be  a  mere  form  of  words.  Could 
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Hioriee  mooeed  amid  this  mase  of  impotence,  no  prize  might  be  beyond 
Ws  reach.  At  Eger  he  concertfld  measures  with  FertliTmnd  and  de- 
spatched his  brother  for  Dariisli  aid.  Albrecht,  after  winning  another 
victory  at  Pommersfelden  on  April  11,  renewed  his  ravages  in  Franconia, 
and  his  excesses  were  worse  than  those  of  the  Feasants'  War.  He  then 
tmned  agaust  the  Catholie  Dniw  H«iiiy  of  Bmnnrick-WolfenbiHtel, 

thought  of  utfliniig  John  FMerick'**  hatied  of  Maurice  kdA  Elector 
Joediun^  frieodahip  with  CSiarles  to  draw  them  both  to  his  dde;  even 
I^a^gimTe  Philip  of  Hene  was  loth  to  eaaitt  his  son-in-law  egainst  so  good 
an  enemy  of  the  priests.  On  July  9, 155S,  at  Sievershausen,  the  forces  of 
AUxecht  and  Maurice  met.  It  was  the  fiercest  battle  fought  in  German 
lands  for  manv  a  day ;  beside  it  Miihlberg  was  the  merest  skirmish. 
Maurice  won  tlie  day,  but  lost  his  life;  a  wound  from  a  iniisket-ball 
proved  Xat&i  uu  the  1 1th,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordiuary  careers  in 
faiitoij  wae  cat  ahort  al  tlie  age  of  thiriy-two  yean* 

The  death  of  Maurice  broo^t  no  ledioi  to  Yam  injurad  and  ag^ 
eoonn.  The  Saxon  Ehotorate  continued  m  the  Albertine  hnmch  of  the 
fiunflyy  passing  to  Maurioe't  brother  Augustus,  a  man  of  conciliatory 
temper,  who  had  incurred  none  of  the  odium  attaching  to  Maurice  and 
could  look  for  support  to  his  Danish  father-in-law  ChristiMi  III. 
Charles  V  had  no  longer  a  private  grudge  to  revenge  by  restoring  his 
former  captive.  John  Frederick  did  not  survive  the  disappointment  by 
many  mouths.  He  died  on  IVlarch  3, 1554<,  a  classic  instance  of  fortune's 
pervenity.  He  eufced  more  seveiely  than  any  Prince  of  his  age,  and 
hit  coieted  dectmal  dignity  passed  into  a  rival  Howe,  never  to  be 
mlaved ;  and  Hie  only  edhoe  Tondieafed  to  the  Emettine  hrench  was 
Hierertitotion  of  Altenburg,  Neustadt,  and  some  other  dUstricts  ceded  to 
Maurice  in  1547.  Yet  John  Frederick  was  the  most  blameless  of 
men,  "the  example  of  constancy  and  very  mirror  of  true  magnanimity 
in  the5.e  our  days  to  all  Princes.*'  Such  is  the  verdict  of  one  con- 
temporary ;  better  known  is  the  glowiug  dr^scription  by  Roger  Ascham  : 
**OQe  in  all  iurtuues  desired  of  his  friends,  reverenced  of  his  foes, 
ftvQoied  of  the  Bmperar,  loved  of  aU.** 

"Wilh  the  disappearence  of  Maurice  the  Emperor^s  mtcnrt  in  Albiedit 
Aldbiades  waned.  It  wae  in  vain  that  the  Meigmve  heat  the  anti-eode- 
siastical  drum  more  Ibrionily  than  ever,  or  that  many  a  north  Grerman 
Prince  and  city  came  to  secret  terms.  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick 
displaye<l  unwonted  vis^our  and  defeated  Albrecht  at  Steterburg  on 
September  12,  165tS.  On  Deeeniljer  1  the  long-delayed  ban  w*ls  pro- 
claimed, and  a  second  victory  won  by  Duke  Henry  at  Schwarzach  on 
June  13,  1554,  drove  Albrecht  again  ai>  a  fugitive  to  the  French  Court. 
Beaoe  wae  at  length  icttoied,  and  Germany  prepared  fbr  that  Diet  which 
WW  to  aettle  its  xeBgioas  aifidts  for  two  geneiations.  Permanent  tolena- 
tion  of  hercey  wae  inevitable  in  the  erieting  condition  <^  German  politio, 
and  the  pH)q>ect<»f  audi  unwelcome  riolence  to  hie  conedence  determined 
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the  Em|>eror  (iefinitoly  to  withdraw  from  his  imperial  responsibilities. 
Hi*  formal  alxiic-iition  of  the  Empire  was  not  iruule  till  thnti  years 
later;  his  relinquishment  of  the  Neth^laiids  only  took  place  in 
1555,  and  that  of  his  Spanish  kingdomB  in  155(j ;  but  the  end  of  his  ^ 
leign  in  Gemiany  may  be  dated  firam  the  ranmar  <if  1554^  wImd  be 
empowered  Feidiimd  to  wttle  the  quettum  of  idlgkm  with  the  Diel, 
but  uot  in  his  name. 

The  city  which  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  Lutheran  Faith  was 
also  to  see  its  legitimation,  and  on  February  5,  1555,  Ferdinand  opened  [ 
another  great  Diet  at  Augsburg.    No  Elector  was  present  in  person;  i 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  Princes  only  two,  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Eidistadt,  ettended,  and  of  temporal  Princes  only  four,  the  young  Arch- 
duke  C3iei]eB»  the  Dukei  of  Bavaria  and  WQrtIm  i 
of  Baden.   Hie  CaUiolicB  afeSl  bad  a  majority  in  the  Diet,  and  it  cost 
them  a  severe  mental  strqggle  to  relinqmrfi  the  fundamental  p<»itioD  of  | 
C'ntholicisni,  the  seamless  unity  of  the  Christian  Church.    But  common 
action  with  Protestants  in  opposition   to  the  Spanish  Succ«?sio!i,  iu 
defence  of  princely  privilege  a<i;ainst  Chixrles  and  of  public  peace  agaimt 
Albrecht,  had  paved  the  way,  not  to  an  agreemfent  in  religious  matters, 
buttoanagi:eenienttodiffiva.boattlinL  Yet  even  this  oompramiMwa* 
not  reached  till  Feedinand  had  made  one  moie  efiort  to  Mve  eccleeiasticd 
unity.   He  pgpopoaed  that  the  Diet  diottld  tint  deal  wilb  the  question  of 
public  peace  anid  refer  idligion  to  a  Council  or  to  a  eonferenoai   Dokt  ' 
Cliristopher  of  Wiirttemberg  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  were  not  j 
averse  to  the  idea,  and  the  latter  even  suggested  the  Interim,  as  the 
basis  of  an  agreement.    But  the  hand  of  the  Diet  was  forced  by  the 
Lutheran  Convention  at  Naumburg,  which  was  attended  by  mui-e  German  | 
FrinoBi  than  the  Diet  itaell   Hke  it  waa  dctennined  to  abide  bjF  the 
Confeauon  of  Ai^bui|^  and  tfaia  dedaion  waa  npiield  by  the  Eleetor 
Au •^'ustus,  the  eons  of  John  Frederick, and  the  Landgravei of  Heaa^  while  I 
the  Elector  Joachun  baitily  withdiew  hit  ill-adi^Md  aoggettion  with  \ 

regard  to  the  Ififrrhn. 

Thereupon  tlie  Electond  Colle^^e  at  Augsburg  decMed  to  deal  with 
the  reUgious  question  at  once  and  demanded  religious  peace  at  any  price. 
The  Catholic  Princes,  led  by  the  Caidinal  Archbishop  of  Augsbuig, 
piotctted(  bnt  Ghzistopher  of  TVurttambeig  came  owtit  to  tiie  f^Nitastant 
dde,  and  pwacntly  the  Bishop  of  ▲ugsbuig  was  8umm<med  to  Condam 
at  Rome,  necessitated  by  the  auccessive  deaths  of  Julius  III  fuid  Mar- 
cell  us  II.  ITie  Protestants  now  put  forward  their  full  demands.  They 
required  security  not  merely  for  all  present  but  all  future  subscribers  to 
the  (  onfes^ion  ol  Auij;sl)uig,  and  hberty  to  enjoy  not  only  such  ecclesi- 
astical property  as  had  already  been  secularised  but  ail  that  might  be 
confiscated  hoRafter;  Lutherans  in  Cathidic  Statei  were  to  hafc  complete 
toila»kion>  while  no  audi  privilege  waa  to  be  aooovdad  to  Catholiea  in 
Luthenui  teirittniaa.  Ibey  aoittht  in  fact  to  ledtiee  ttie  Cathoiici  to 
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the  position  to  which  they  had  themselves  been  reduced  by  the  Receaa  of 
Speiec  ixL.Xa29;  every  legal  obstacle  to  the  Lutheran  development  was 
to  be  removed,  while  Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  means  of  defence. 

The  Catholics  were  not  yet  brought  so  low  as  to  submit  to  such 
terms;  for  months  the  struggle  of  parties  went  on,  and  it  seemed  possible 
tint  another  vdigioiM  war  mii^t  enma.  Bvantuallj  a  oomptoniiR  was 
anai^ed  mainlj  fay  Fevdiiiaiid  and  Anguitua  of  Sisony.  Security  was 
gianled  to  all  Lutheran  Princes ;  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  tiidr  lands  was 
to  cease;  and  they  might  retain  all  eodesiastical  property  secularised 
before  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552),  provided  it  was  not  immediately 
subject  to  the  Empire.  For  the  future  each  territorial  secular  Prince 
might  choose  between  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  faith,  and  his  decision 
was  to  bind  all  his  subjects.  If  a  subject  rejected  his  sovereign's  religion 
the  only  privilege  he  could  claim  was  liberty  to  migrate  into  otlier  lands. 
There  xonained  two  all-important  points  in  dispute.  The  Lutherans 
still  i«|aivBd  tokratiflii  fiar  the  adhoents  of  their  confessioa  in  Ontholic 
Slitis;  and  the  Catholics  demanded  that  any  ecclesiastical  Brinoi^  who 
abjured  Catholicism,  should  forfeit  his  lands  and  dignities.  The  Oatholic 
objections  to  the  first  demand  were  insuperable ;  and  the  Lutherans  were 
compelled  to  content  themselves  with  an  assurance  by  Ferdinand,  which 
was  not  incorporated  in  the  Recess,  did  not  become  law  of  the  Kuipire, 
and  of  which  the  Rcicfuikaminergericht  could  therefore  take  no  cognisance, 
llie  Catliolic  requirement  about  spiritual  Princes  wa.s  met  by  the  famous 
'•ecclesiastical  reservation **  whiA  imposed  forfeiture  of  lands  and  diguitiea 
op^fl^fhnpo  wlmfe— iw>lr  fK«  iWUli    Hiig  was  incorporated  in  the 

lHlie^%iit  tiie  Lutherans  Made  their  own  reservation,  and  dedared 
that  they  did  not  consider  themsdvea  bound  by  the  proviso. 

The  so-called  Peace  of  Augsburg,  embodied  in  the  Ilecess  which  was 
pubHshe<l  on  September  25, 1555,  thus  rested  upon  a  double  equivocation, 
and  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  the  Thirty  Years'"  War.  It  was  in 
fact  no  more  than  a  truce  concluded,  not  because  the  two  parties  had 
decided  the  issues  upon  which  they  fought,  but  because  they  were  for 
the  moment  tired  of  fighting;  and  no  half-measure  was  ever  pursued 
hj  a  more  lekntiess  Nnneaisi  The  "ecdeaiastioal  lesoi'vatiMi*  has  heen 
M»*^^ruA  as  the  wont  ain  of  omissioa  of  which  Rotestant  Gtennanj 
was  guilty,  as  a  criminal  and  cowardly  evasion  of  a  vital  decision,  whidi 
delay  could  only  make  more  difficult  The  artificial  perpetuation 
spiritual  principalities  only  served  to  buttress  the  Habsburg  power  and 
postpone  the  achievement  of  national  unity.  In  the  other  scale  a  Catholic 
would  place  the  fact  that  to  the  rescue  of  the  ecclesiastical  l']lectorates 
from  the  rising  tide  of  Protestantism  must  be  attributed  in  no  small 
measure  the  hold  which  Catholicism  still  retains  on  western  Germany. 

This  lame  and  halting  condnaioii  of  needy  forty  yean*  strife  has  been 
hailsd  as  the  hirth  of  religious  Uberty;  hut  it  is  mockery  to  describe 
the  principle  which  underlay  the  Feace  of  Augibuig  aa  one  of  tderation. 
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Ct^us  regie  fjus  rcUgio  is  a  maxiin  as  fatal  to  tme  religion  as  it  is  io 
fireedom  of  conscieiife  ;  it  is  the  creed  of  Erastian  de^potisin,  the  formula 
in  which  thig  Gurmsm  t^mU^l  rrinc^  expressed  the  fact  that  they  had 
mastered  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State.  Bven  for  JMnoes  rel%ious 
liberty  was  limited  to  the  choloe  of  one  out  of  two  alteniatives,  tlm 
dqgmas  of  Rome  or  those  of  Wittenbeig.  The  door  of  Grermany  we* 
barred  against  Zwdngli,  Calvin,  and  SooniiV ;  and  in  neither  tbe  Jjutlieraii 
nor  the  Roman  Church  was  there  the  SMne  latitude  that  there  was  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  A^es.  The  onslaughts  of  her  enemies 
compelled  Rome  to  define  her  doctrines  and  to  narrow  her  commiuiion  ; 
if  the  Catholic  Church  was  purified  in  the  procesii,  it  was  aLao  rendered 
more  Puritan ;  it  became  exclusire  rather  than  oomprebensiTe,  Roman 
ntbertbaa  Catholic  To  define  the  ftith  is  to  limit  the  fkithibl;  the 
age  was  one  of  definitions,  and  it  destroyed  for  ever  the  hope  of  o  real 
Catholicism* 

But  even  this  meflgre  liberty  of  choice  between  two  excliwive  com- 
munions was  denied  to  the  mass  of  the  German  people.  For  them  the 
change  consist^  in  this,  that  instead  of  having  their  faith  determined 
for  them  by  the  Church,  it  was  settled  by  their  territorial  Princes; 
instead  of  a  derical,  there  was  a  Uy  penecntioa ;  histesd  of  a  remote 
piroqwet  of  being  bumty  the  German  dtasenter,  after  1555,  enjoyed  a 
much  more  imminent  prospect  of  being  banished ;  for  the  tyranny  of 
Wittenberg,  if  it  was  less  than  that  of  Home  after  the  Council  of  Trent, 
was  certainly  greater  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Luther.  Luther  enunciated  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  of 
individual  priesthood.  But  he  and  his  followers  imposed  another 
bondage,  which  went  Ui  to  render  this  dedaiation  ineffiBctuaL  The  dtief 
actoal  oontribiition  of  the  Lutheran  BelSonnation  to  reUgioos  liberty  was 
thus  indirect,  almost  nndesigDed.  It  pcoduoed  the  &st  Ghuieh  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  prepared  the  way  for  countless  other  religious 
communities,  which,  however  narrowly  they  may  define  their  individual 
formularias,  tend  by  their  number  to  enforce  mutual  toleration.  Private 
morality  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  an  infinite 
uia:>b  of  individuals ;  iutt:niatiooal  law  depends  upon  the  multiplicity 
of  independent  States;  and  the  beat  guarantee  Ibr  the  freedom  oif 
consdenee  consists  in  the  multitude  and  rdative  impotence  of  iSkut 
Churches. 

There  is  no  more  disappointing  qK>ch  in  German  history  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  V;  if  in  its  course  it  shattered  some  if^ols,  it  also 
shattered  ideals.  It  began  full  of  hope,  and  the  nation  s«-( med  young. 
There  were  plans  for  refonning  the  Church  and  renewing  the  Empire ; 
no  one  dreamt  of  dividing  the  one  and  destroying  the  other.  Yet  sudi 
was  the  result.  The  Reformation  began  with  ideas  and  ended  in  force. 
In  the  Germany  of  the  sixteenth,  as  in  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an 
entof  libersl  thought  closed  in  a  liever  of  war;  the  penuaslflns  of  sweetnev 
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and  light  were  drowned  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  bki-e  of  the 
trumpet;  and  methods  of  blood  and  iron  supplanted  the  forces  of  reason. 
No  ideas,  it  was  found,  in  religion  or  politics,  could  survive  unless  tEev 
were  ca>t  in  the  hard  material  mould  of  German  temtoriaTism, 

The  triumph  of  this  print  iple  is  really  the  dominant  note  of  the  period. 
Tettitorialism  ruined  the  Empire,  captured  j^fpyniationf  crushed  t.he 
ynidpia  independence  of  the  citiM,  and  Immml  thw  wfaitiM  nf  tha 
j^lMlk-Jltw  &11  of  the  imperial  power  was  periia|»^  ineritablt, 
but  it  was  hastened  by  Charles  V.  In  the  first  place,  bis  dynastic  and 
Spanish  policy  weakened  his  authority  as  a  national  monarch ;  in  thife 
second,  his  adoption  of  the  cause  of  the  Church  threw  the  Reformers 
into  tlie  arms  of  the  territorial  Princes,  Tlie  success  of  the  Kefonna- 
tion  thus  meant  that  of  the  oligarchic  principle  and  the  ruin  of  German 
monarchy.  The  Reformation  of  the  Empire  became  incompatible  with 
the  Befomiftlioii  of  fhe  Chindi;  and  tlw  leal  od  Charles*  iUltire  was  set' 
hf  ihB  Diet  of  Augsburg,  wlikli»  beiidss  cooGhidiiig  a  trace  of  rehgion, 
removed  tiia  RtiMeammergtHdUf  the  oiguiisatioii  of  the  Qrcks,  aiid 
the  pteservation  of  the  peace  from  the  sphere  of  imperial  influence. 
Henceforward  Grermany  was  not  a  kingdom,  but  a  collection  of  petty 
States,  whose  rulers  were  dominated  by  mutual  jealousies.  From  the 
time  of  Charles  V  to  that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Grermany  ceased  to 
be  an  international  force ;  it  was  rather  the  arena  in  which  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Spaniard,  the  Frenchman,  the  Swede,  the  Pole, 
sad  tiie  Taxk,  fought  out  their  diploniatiG  and  mOitaiy  struggles. 

The  Xaiterium  was  but  one  m  the  Mms*  victims;  the  BUrffgrtum 

abo  ftQ  before  theOL  The  v^rnna  i^j^Jifejnf  th^jUid^^  was 
a  thing  of  the  ]pait;  in  many  a  Grerman  town  the  represenEatlve  of 
the  territorial  sovereign  domineered  over  the  elect  of  the  burghers, 
interfered  in  their  administration,  and  even  controlled  their  finances. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the  destruction  of  town  independence  in- 
volved the  loss  of  Germany's  maritime  power,  and  not  till  our  own 
day  has  this  eclipse  begim  to  pass.  With  the  decay  of  civic  lil'e  went 
also  the  ndn  of  mtmicipal  arts  and  civilisatioD,  and  in  its  stead  there 
was  only  the  mainfy  fionnal  coltaie  of  the  petty  German  GonrL  No 
age  in  Germany  was  more  barren  of  intellectual  inspiration  than  that 
which  succeeded  the  Peace  of  Augsbiu^.  The  internecine  struggles 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  V  had  exhausted  all  classes  in  the  nation,  and 
an  era  of  universal  lassitude  followed :  intellectually,  morally,  and  poli- 
tically, Germany  was  a  desert,  and  it  was  called  Re^gious  Peace. 
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OHAPTEK  IX 
THE  BEFORMATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Reformation  in  France  ncvn  dcA'doped  into  a  ii  iH(mnl  move- 
ment. Though  the  Protestants  under  the  stress  of  persecution  con- 
solidated themselves  into  a  powerful  and  weU-oiganised  party,  they 
never  ISomied  more  than  a  miiientjr  of  fhe  natioii.  The  majority, 
whoee  attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  elwiugei'  tlion  tiieir  denre 
for  her  lefivmation,  detested  the  Reformers  as  schismatics  and  separatistB 
even  more  than  a.-?  heretics.  When  the  Protestant  ranks  were  recruited 
by  the  accession  of  numerous  political  malcontents,  a  more  worldly 
leaven  pervaded  the  whole  cause;  the  principle  of  passive  resistance 
was  abandoned,  and  an  appeal  to  armed  force  became  inevitable.  The 
lesult  wee  a  tuflwriop  of  rdigioiis  wan^  vfaidk  lasted,  thou^^  not  ood- 
tinuoudj,  for  more  than  thirty  yean.  It  ma  not  till  ilie  beginning  of 
the  aeventeenth  century  that  France,  once  more  at  peace  with  herself 
was  able  to  work  out  on  her  own  Hnee  a  Counter-Befonnation. 

Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  enlightened 
men  were  agreed  aa  to  the  necessity  for  Reform.  The  evils  under  which 
tJie  Church  in  France  laboured  were  those  wliich  prevailed  eLsewliere ; 
rapacity  and  worldiiness  among  the  Bishops  and  abbots,  ignorance 
in  the  inferior  derg>,  great  relazatioa  of  discipline,  and,  in  aome 
caaea,  poattive  immoialitj  in  the  monaateriea  and  nmmeriea;  and  aa  the 
result  an  ever-widening  aeparation  between  religion  and  mocalitjr.  The 
first  of  these  cvila  waa  a  favourite  topic  with  the  popular  preachers  of 
Paris,  the  Franciscan*;,  Michel  Menot  and  Olivier  MaillanJ,  and  the 
Doniwncan,  Guillaume  Pepin.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  ever\'day  story  of 
the  period  has  more  to  say  about  the  ignorance  of  the  pansh  priests  and 
the  immorality  of  the  friars.  The  Franciscans  seem  to  have  been  e&peciaily 
unpopular.  All  ranka  of  the  Churdi  alike  fell  under  the  laafa  of  Sebaatian 
Brant'a  5%  nf  FooU  and  Erasmua'*  Praim  Folh/^  both  of  whidi  ware 
translated  into  French  and  \^idely  read. 

But  Frenchmen  can  relish  satire  even  of  what  they  love,  and  the 
people  were  none  the  l^s  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  the  Chimh 
because  they  applaiuied  the  sallies  of  the  jester.   This  attachment  was 
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all  the  stronger  because  it  sprang  as  much  from  a  national  as  from 
ft  rdigious  feeling.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Philip  the  Fair  France  had 
maintained  an  independent  attitude  towards  the  Pi^jacy.  During  the 
Avignon  Captivity  the  Popes  had  been  her  obedient  servants.  At 
the  Council  of  Constance  it  was  two  Frenchmen,  Jean  Gerson  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
dfldnstkn  that  Coondlt  «n  fopcrior  to  Popes.  Tbe  Pngmatic 
Sanction  (1408),  as  has  been  rdated  in  the  fint  vQlume^  gave  definite 
diape  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Chmch^  and,  though  during  tiie' 
itagpB  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles  VIII  it  was  more  or  less  in  afaejfance, 
the  position  of  the  French  Church  towards  the  Papacy  remained 
practically  unaltered.  Louis  XII  formally  restored  the  Pragmatic ;  and 
in  his  contest  with  Pope  Julius  II  skilfully  made  use  of  the  popular 
poet,  Pierre  Gringore,  to  influence  public  opinion.  In  his  famous 
tetralogy  of  Le  Jeu  du  Prince  de*  Sots  et  Mire  Soite,  played  at  Paris 
fln  Shiovft-T^wsdaj,  1511,  the  Pope  was  held  up  to  open  ridicule.  Uras 
ID  RiUCT  tlwrft  rat  ^  motives  of  personal  interest  at  work  to  make  a 
revolt  from  Rome  desirable.  The  effect  of  the  Concordat,  the  sub^ 
stitution  of  which  for  the  PkBgmatic  (1616)  was  the  only  reform  that 
the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  gave  to  France,  was  to  put  the  fteich  Chuieh 
mxler  the  authority,  not  of  the  Pope,  but  of  the  King. 

But  the  change  in  the  method  of  appointing  Bishops  and  Abbots 
from  canonical  election  to  nomination  by  the  Crown,  which  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Concordat,  while  it  put  an  end  to  the  noisier  forms  of 
iwidal  in  the  eleelions,  greatly  incfeattd  ivfaat  many  regarded  aa  the 
root  of  the-whflle  evil,  the  non-residenoe  and  worldly  character  of  the 
loperior  clergy,  ^or  Francis  I  found  that  *H  ptfJIffgff  fif  ******* 
**'wdr*^  Kjp>iyprip«  AnA  ahhpyvi  fumisl^^  him  witb  a^ CQijivgna^^ 
inexpensive  method  of  providing  for  his  dij^omjitic  service,  and.. of 
reweutiing  literary  merit.  A  large  number  of  abbeys  were  held  by 
laymen,  ami  even  Hisliops  were  not  always  in  onlers  ;  pluralism  in  an 
aggravated  form  was  common ;  the  case  of  Cardinal  Jean  of  Lorraine 
has  been  noticed  in  an  earUer  chapter ;  his  brother  Cardinal,  Jean  du 
Bellay,  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  levennet  of  live  sees  and  fourteen 
abbc^  Italians  ihaicd  largely  in  the  royal  patronage,  and  in  IMO 
it  was  estimated  that  they  held  one-thiid  «f  all  the  bsneficea  in  llie 
kingdom.  It  wa,s  this  npw  mpfhnd  nf  pafr^pflgo  whirh  more  than  any- 
thing  paralysed  all  attempts  at  reform.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  reform  at 
the  bottom  when  at  the  top  every  personal  interest  was  bound  up  with 
the  existing  corruption. 

An  impulse  to  reform  was  clearly  needed  irom  without.  This  was 
tumished  by  the  Renaissance.  For  it  was  inevitable  that  the  spirit  of 
ftee  enquir)',  whidi  wm  the  main  chasaeleriftie  of  thai  UMweuient,  should 
also  ismde  the  domain  of  idigiooa  dogma  and  CShurdi  inatitntiona,  and 
tha^  poietialii^  here  as  elsewheva  to  the  aouroMy  it  afaoold  apply  itaelf 
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to  the  first-hand  study  of  the  book  upon  which  dogma  and  imtitutions 
were  ultimately  based.  It  w^ls  inevitiible  also  that  the  spirit  of  mdividn- 
alism  which  was  another  marked  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance  should 
end  in  quertiinung  the  right  of  the  Onircih  to  be  the  sole  interpreter  of 
that  book,  and  in  aaserting  boldly  that  the  finel  test  of  all  religion  it 
its  power  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  indinduel  souL 

^ntWriffli  ?lf^ff"  thft  l»n  mnvmnmmtmj  f>iP  Bpni»i«anrA  and  the 

Reformation,  was  especially  close  in  France.  In  both  ahke  the  same 
man  occupied  an  almost  identical  position,  standing  on  a  threshold 
which  he  never  actually  crossed.  This  was  Jacques  Lefe\Te,  a  native  of 
j^taples  in  Picardy  (Faber  Stapulensis).  After  taking  Im  degree  in  Arts 
in  the  UniTeraity  of  PariSf  he  studied  fiir  soBBO  time  in  Itely  and  tin 

iWAftftii  Mm— If  fn  tha  ♦aA<»Mnjy  nf  AririmfrU  ml  iwa^lyMtn^l^     He  WaS 

also  a  busy  writer  and  edited  wious  works,  including  Latin  translations 
of  most  of  Aristotle's  works.  Though  his  Latin  was  somewhat  bar- 
barous and  his  knowledf^e  of  Greek  imperfect,  his  services  were  warmly 
recognised  by  younger  scholars,  many  of  whom  were  his  {)upils.  In  the 
year  1507,  when  he  was  about  fifty,  he  abandoned  secular  learning 
entirely  for  theology,  and  in  1512  p'^blifhcd  »  I^fiti"  tiTflnglfltign  0^  r''^*^ 
P^Va  y^pfstleSf  with  a  commentoiy.  The  book  was  remarkable  in  two 
ways ;  tint  because  a  revised  venion  of  the  Vulgate  was  printed  by  the 
side  of  the  tradiliona]  text,  and  secondly  because  it  anticipated  two  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  theology.  Thus  in  the  rnmmentary  on 
the  First  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians  Lefevre  asserts  that  there ^  no  merit 
inJiiuattU  worb)  wiibiout  ihe  4;t^tfifi.ij^  in  that  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  he  denies,  though  in  somewhat  less  precise  langmige,  the 

Lel^vre  remained  for  some  yean  after  the  pubUcation  of  this  book  in 
the  sedusion  of  the  abbey  of  St  Germain-du-Pr^  at  Paris,  where  his 
former  pupil,  Guillaume  Bric^onnet,  was  Abbot  His  book,  though  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ic  inied,  prt'ised  otherwise  unnoticed.  It 
was  not  till  1519  that  the  sji  irk  which  he  had  kindled  was  fanned  into 
a  flame  by  the  disseminntion  of  Luther's  Latin  writings,  which  were  read 
eagerly  at  Paris.  But  it  was  Brifonnet  who  hr»t  put  his  hand  to  the 
prsctiesl  woik  of  lefonning  the  Churdi  in  nano&  Appointed  to  the 
see  of  Means  in  1516  he  h«d,  after  an  absenee  of  two  yeen  at  Rome  on 
a  special  mission^  returned  full  of  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  his  dioceee. 
It  was  ill  the  prosecution  of  this  design  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
vear  1  oi^O  he  summoned  to  ^feaux  his  old  tutor  LefTn  re  and  cert<iin  of 
his  Inends  and  pupils,  all  noted  for  their  learning  and  piety,  and  all 
sharing  more  or  less  in  his  theological  views.  Among  thein  were 
Francis  Vatable,  eminent  as  an  Hebrew  scholar,  Guillaume  Eudy  and 
Gted  BousseL  Another  member  of  the  group,  Miehel  d'Avsnde,  wis 
ahceedy  at  Meaux.  Tbey  met  with  great  favour  from  the  Bishop,  and 
thfoughout  his  diocese  osiried  on  tlm  work  of  ^preaching  Christ  from 
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tbe  souToeB  "  with  vigour  and  success.  The  movement  was  watched  with 
eager  sympathy  by  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Alen<^on, 
who  had  chosen  tbe  Bishop  for  her  spiritual  director  and  was  at  this 
time  carrying  on  witli  him  a  voluminous  correspondence.  ^ 

In  J  une,  1523,  JLeievre  published  a  revised  l^'rench  tran^tiun  uf  tbe 
foor  Gospels,  the  fint  InstahiMnt  of  a  new  tnoulation  of  the  whole 
Bible^  which  he  had  been  mged  to  undertake  by  Maignet  and  her 
mother.  Hie  rest  of  the  New  Testament  fdlowed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.    Except  in  a  few  passages  it  was  more  than  a  revision  of 

Jean  de  lUly^s  Bible^  itself  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  old 
thirteenth  century  translation;  but  its  publicAtion  did  much  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  Though  the  effect  of  Luth'  r's  writings 
in  France  was  considerable,  the  French  Reformers  showed  almost  from 
the  firat  a  tendency  to  baaje  their  theology  rather  on  the  literal  inter- 
pretatioo  of  the  Scriptures  than  on  the  specially  Lathem  doctrine  of 
Jostificatioa  hj  Eutfa.  Moieover»  the  geographical  pontiaa  of  Ihmce 
braoi^t  them  natofalljr  into  dosor  xdations  with  Booer  and  C^pito  at 
Strassbufg,  and  with  <EeqJampadii]i  at  Basel,  than  with  IaiUmt  at 
Wittenberg. 

For  two  and  a  half  vears  the  preaching  at  IMeaui  went  on  without 
molestation  and  then  the  storm-clouds  began  to  gather.  Already  on 
April  16,  1521,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  Paris  University,  com- 
monly called  the  Sorbonne,  had  formally  condemned  Luther's  writings, 
and  on  August  8  of  the  same  year  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  issued  a 
pfoclamatfon  that  all  those  who  had  anj  of  these  writiqgs  in  their 
possession  should  deliver  them  up  under  penalty  of  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. It  was  by  virtue  of  this  order  that  on  June  16, 15^  the  books 
<f  Xonis  de  Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  noted  for  his  learning,  were 
seized,  eTamined,  and  censured  as  heretical.  On  October  1  mu  Bishop 
nf  Mcaux,  sole  desire  was  to  reform  the  Chnrch  fT-oni  -ivitliin,  and 

who  coiisLcjULiitly  liuii  no  sympathy  with  Luther's  at,UiuJi;.t)f  i>j)(  ii  rt'V()lt, 
issued  ivvu  ^ijau<ial  _  dccrcca ;  one  against  tlie  doctrines  aad  buokb  of 
Lutber,  and  the  other  against  certain  heretical  o_Binion8  whicb  had  been 
fifendhBd-in  his  dinrees  tmirhing  pi-oy^t-  fe*  »i>»  Am»A  mwJt  ^nwntmtfttn 
oft  the  Saints.  Hie  latter  deoee  was  probably  aimed  at  End,  whose 
fiery  and  logical  mind  had  csnied  him  fhrthor  Iban  his  oompsnions,  and 
who  had  left  Meaux  after  only  a  ^ort  sojourn  to  become  the  leader  of 
an  advanced  section  of  the  movement  which  denied  the  Real  Presence 
and  shewed  generally  an  iconoclastic  and  uncompromising  spirit.  The 
other  preachers  \vc;re  still  protected  by  the  Bishop  in  spite  of  the  Paris 
Porljament,  However,  in  March,  1625,  an  example  was  made  in  the 
person  of  a  wool-carder,  named  Jean  Leclerc,  who  having  coounitted  a 
fanntical  outrage  was  whipped  and  hianded,  first  at  Fsris  and  then  at 
Meaux.  A  Stm  months  later  he- was  burnt  at  Mats  for  a  similar  oiTcnee. 

IVhila  Fiancis  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid  the  Queen-Mother^  uig^ 
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by  her  first  minister,  Cardinal  Antoine  Duprat,  and  bv  her  ovn)  aiixietv 
«  to  ^!u'n  the  support  of  the  Pope,  induced  the  Parliament  to  appoint  a 

c<niHiiii>sion  for  the  trial  of  Lutherans.  Many  persons  were  imprisoned ; 
l£rcvre''s  translation  of  the  New  Tntament  was  a>ndemned  to  be  burned ; 
end  prooeediiigB  woe  institoAed  agoiiist  the  Mmux  preacfaen.  They 
Mned  tlmnaelTee  by  fligk!,  finding  *  velagp  et  Stfenburg  in  the  faonee  of 
Capito  (October,  IfitS).  In  January,  18St^  Beiqain  was  impriscnied, 
and  on  February  17  a  young  bachelor  of  aria  named  Joubert  was  bomt 
at  Paris  for  holding  Lutheran  doctrines. 
[L/iA^  AjJ^Um^  -  March  17  IVancis  returned  from  captivity;  and  on  the  very  day 
^^]^  of  his  arrival  in  France  he  sent  an  order  for  the  Parhament  to  suspend 

^''"'^^^^^  aU  action  agaioat  Berquin,  wlw  after  oonddeielile  delay  waa  set  at 
liberty.  L^we,  Bounel,  and  Azande,  who  stiU  caHed  themaelveH 
members  of  the  CSatholic  Church,  were  recalled  fttm  ^le,  and  Lelfi^ 
waa  appointed  tutor  to  the  King^  third  son.  In  spite  of  the  execution 
of  Jacques  Pmivaii,  one  of  the  Meaux  preachers  a^minst  whom  prweedingH 
had  been  taken  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Kinf^'  (AiifrList  28,  1326), 
Jt\liAjJ  I  hopes  of  the  lieforiuei-s  began  to  rise;  and,  on  tlic  \sliole,  up  to  the 

#-i4M>**'  ^  end  Qf  1527  things  seemed  to  be  taking  a  tiun  in  their  favour.  But  on 
'  '  '  * '  *'\  December  16  of  tibet  year  the  King»  being  in  straits  for  mons^  ftir  the 
iansom  of  his  aooa,  summoned  an  Amsmbly  of  NoCaUes;  end,  when  the 
lepreacntatives  of  the  clergy  accompanied  tfaev  vote  ol  l,800/)00  Unru 
with  a  request  that  he  would  take  meesmea  fig  the  rapramiiiii  iif 
I  ,ufrhpmnism«  he„^e:  .A  ISftdy  fl§9cnt- 

An  outrage  on  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  at  Paris  (^lav  f?l,  l5iJb) 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  proving  Ins  sincerity,  and  he  took 
part  in  a  magnificent  expiatory  procession.  Not  long  afterwards  Berquin 
waa  again  htoo^it  to  trul  and  fiwind  goiltj  of  heresy.  Franeia  kit  him 
to  his  filler  and  he  was  bomt  on  April  17,  1529.  **He  might  have 
been  the  Luther  of  Fnnoe^^  says  Theodore  Beza,  ^Muid  Francis  been  a 
Frederick  of  Saxony.^  Meanwhile  an  important  provincial  synod,  that 
of  Sens,  li.ofl  been  sitting  at  Paris  from  February  to  Octol>er  of  1628 
under  tlie  presidency  of  Cardinal  Duprat,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  measures  for  tlie  repression  of  heresy.  Similar 
synods  were  held  for  the  provinces  of  Bourges  and  Lyons. 

For  two  and  a  half  jeaia  after  Betqtiin*a  death  tlm  IBqg  showed  no 
fikvour  to  the  Befimnen.  But  in  the  autmnn  of  158ft  another  dia^ge 
in  his  religious  policy  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  ever  shifting 
course  of  his  diplomacy  had  now  brought  him  into  a  close  alliance  witli 
Hemy  VTTT  Mid  into  relations  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Grermany. 
It  was  perhaps  sigTiificant  of  this  change  that  Jean  du  Bellay  who,  like 
his  brother  Guillaume,  was  in  favour  of  a  moderate  reform  of  the 
Church,  was  at  this  time  appointed  Bishop  of  Paris.  During  the  whole 
of  Lent,  1588^  Gtend  BouskI,  at  the  instigation  of  Ma^iaret,  now 
Queen  of  Navarre*  and  of  her  husband,  preached  daily  in  the  Louvre  to 
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Jaige  congr^tioni;  and  when  Noel  Beda  and  aome  ofcber  doctors  of  the 
Sorboont  ventured  to  aociue  the  King  and  Queen  of  heresy,  and  to  stir 

up  the  people  to  sedition,  Francis,  on  thf  mattpr  being  reported  to  him, 
issued  from  Melun  an  edict  banishing  the  doctors  from  the  city.  The 
Queen  of  Njivjutc  bcxame  ia  consequence  highlv  unpopular  with  the 
orthodox,  and,  in  a  comedy  played  by  the  students  of  the  Coii^^  of 
Navarre  on  October  1, 1698,  waa  wilh  Routsel  held  up  to  ridiciile  under 
a  dliigiiiaB; 

thm  deain  of  the  Sing  Ibr  the  Pope*a  Mendabip  lad  bowever  to  a* 
fresh  cfaai^  of  rdlgioiia  poliey;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  conference  with 
aement  at  ManaOlaa  (OetoUr  1— >Novamber  12, 15S8),  Francis,  while 

declining  to  join  in  a  general  crusade  against  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  agreed  to  take  steps  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  his  own 
kiriL^doin  and  raseived  from  tlie  l*ope  a  Bull  for  that  puj'pa!?L,  An 
■>[>jxi  it  unity  at  once  occurred  iur  putting  it  into  forte.  On  November  1 
UifijMLW  Hector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Nicolas  Cop,  in  his  customary 

liirtW  iwatimii  dfirlnpfri  in  uncftklahUyte  taroi  thfi  dortrine  of  .Jartafi- 

"^^^Yff  fttfc  i't  soon  became  Itnown  that  thia  discourse  bad  been 
tigitt<*n  for  him  by  o^y Qjjr^g  scholar  of  PicBP^^  named  Jean  Cauvin,  or, 
firhe  called  himself,  Calvin.    The  scandal  was  great ;  and  the  King  on 

hes^rtng  '  inifucdiately  w  rote  to  t^^-'  f  o^-i-."- ••»  •••■•■Mning  i*  to 
proceed  diligently  against  the  "accursed  heretic  Lutheran  sect.""  Within 
i  weok  fifty  Luthemns  were  in  prison  ;  and  an  edict  was  issued  that 
imvone  convicted  by  two  witnesses  of  being  a  Lutheran  should  be  burned 
forthwith    "It  will  be  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition**  wrote  Martin 

?trt  tht  Catiiolic  fever  quickly  cooled  down.    On  January  24^ 

VSMt,  bo  entered  into  o  secret  treaty  with  the  German  Protestant 
nrinoes;  and  vlien  he  returned  to  Paris  m  tfao  tint  weak  of  Edmiary  the 
persecutions  ceased.  Evangelical  doctrines  were  again  preached  in  the 
Louvre.  "  I  see  no  one  roimd  me  but  old  women,"  was  the  complaint  of 
a  Sorbonne  doctor  from  his  pulpit ;  "  all  the  men  go  to  the  Louvre."  In 
the  spring  Guillaume  du  Bellay  was  sent  for  the  second  time  on  a 
mission  to  Germany,  with  the  object  of  concerting  with  the  German 
thaologiant  aomo  via  aiadia  which  should  effect  a  reoondKation  between 
the  two  xdiguma  parties.  Aocordingly  boaent  a  wqiiaat  to  MdancMion 
to  draw  up  a  paper  embodying  suggestiona  vbidi  mi|^  ame  as  tho 
basis  for  an  oral  conferenoa.  Melanchthon  complied,  and  du  Bellay 
returned  to  France  with  a  paper,  dated  Aue^ist  1,  1634,  in  which 
the  various  pomta  in  dispute  were  separately  discussed  and  means  of 
ariaiiging  them  were  suggested. 

But  these  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  suddenly  scattered  lu  the 
winds  by  the  rash  act  of  aomo  of  the  mora  fiymt^fal  Bdbnncn.   On  the 
noraag  of  October  18»  15M^  the  inhabitaiita  of  Back  awoke  to  fin^ 
waUa  of  all  the  principal  thotooglilam  placarded  with  a  broadnde  in 
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which  the  Mass  and  its  celebrants  were  attacked  in  the  coarsest  ,and 
most  offensive  terms.  Copies  were  also  pasted  up  in  Orlean?  and  other 
towns,  and  one  was  even  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  royal  bedchamlx  r  at 
Amboise,  where  Francis  was  at  the  time  residing.  The  people  of  Jt^ans 
were  thoroughly  routed  and  frightened  by  wliat  aeemed  to  Uiem  a 
blasphemovu  outnge.  Hie  King  wai  furioot.  A  peneontMm  begui  in 
Firis  which  fiur  eioeeded  all  hs  predecessors  in  rigour. 

By  the  middle  of  November  two  hundred  heretics  were  said  to  be  in 
prison  ;  before  the  end  of  the  vear  this  number  was  nearly  doubled. 
By  Ciiristmas  eight  persons  had  hixn  biuned.  Early  in  the  lollowing 
year  (1585)  the  King  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  January  21  took  part  in 
a  grand  expiatory  pruce»iiiou.  This  was  followed  by  a  public  banquet, 
at  whidi  be  made  a  long  speech  amwHincing  cooe  move  hie  intentioii  cf 
eKtennmatiiig  heresy  £am  his  kingdom.  Hie  day  at  expiation  dosed 
with  the  burning  of  six  more  heretics.  On  Jamiaiy  ^  seventy-three 
Lutherans,  who  had  fled  from  Paris,  were  summoned  by  the  town  crier 
to  i^pear  before  the  Courts,  or  in  default  to  suffer  attainder  and  oon- 
,  v-**         fiscation  of  their  goods.    Among  these  was  the  educational  reformer, 

Mathurin  Cordier,  and  the  poet,  Clement  Marot.  By  May  5  there 
were  nine  more  executions,  making  in  all  twenty-three.  But  the  King 
was  beginning  to  relent.  On  the  death  of  the  Chaaodlor,  Cardinal 
Doprat  (July  9),  FrRncis  appointed  in  his  pkee  Antotno  dn  Bomg^ 
who  was  laroiinahle  to  tha  Reformem.  On  16  he  issued  an  Edict 
from  Coucy  announcing  that  there  were  to  be  no  further  prosecutions 
except  in  the  case  of  Sacramentiirians  and  relapsed  persons,  and  that  all 
fuijiti'.  es  who  returned  and  alijured  their  errors  within  six  months  should 
receive  pai-don.  The  reason  ior  tiiis  milder  attitude  was  that  Francis 
was  still  i^ngling  for  m  alliance  with  the  German  Prx*— fc^»|t  P""«^ 
and  had  noewed  the  negociations  with  Melanchthon.  By  the  diieraon 
of  Gruillaume  du  Bellay,  John  Stium,  who  held  at  this  time  a  prnfessonhip 
at  Paris,  wrote  both  to  Mdandhthon  and  Buoer  uiging  them  to  come  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  a  conference  with  the  Paris  theologians. 
Melatichthon  consented;  but  the  Elector  John  Frwlcrick  of  Saxony 
refused  to  let  him  go,  and  the  propu>(jd  conference  had  to  be  abandoned 
(August,  1535).  At  the  same  time  the  burbuime,  to  whom  Melanchthon's 
paper  of  the  preoeding  year  had  been  sabnutted,  expressed  its  cnttse 
disapproval  of  the  project 

Bncer,  however,  still  worked  indefatigaUy  on  bdbalf  of  a  nifffmalta- 
tUm;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  du  Bellay  was  again  in  Grermany,  first 
assuring  the  diet  of  Protestant  Prince  assemblwl  at  Schmalkalden  that 
his  royal  master  had  not  burnt  his  Lutheran  subjects  tVoni  any  dislike  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  then  holding  interviews  with  Melanchthon, 
Sturm,  and  others,  in  which  he  represented  his  master'^s  theological  views 
as  diHSfiring  not  greatly  fipomtiieir  own.  Itwasalltonopurposeb  Ikinoes 
and  theol^liam  aliltt  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Fkench  Kin^  sincerity. 
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Neither  the  Edict  of  Coucy,  nor  a  similar  Edict,  somewhat  more 
liberal,  which  was  issued  iu  May,  1536,  had  much  effect  in  bringing  back 
the  exiles  to  fVanoe.  The  great  majority  preferred  exile  to  abjuration. 
Hun  wlule  the  cnue  of  notettantifln  in  Ennce  lort  in  thii  wmjmany  of 
ifei  most  aidoii  tupporUgB,  oo  tho  oUmt  bud  ifane  fUl  awayfram  it  the 
timid  and  the  interested,  liiose  who  had  no  wish  to  be  burned  like  red 
herrings,^  and  those  who  basked  in  tho  nmibiiio  of  the  royal  Saiwax, 
Moreover  the  sympAthies  of  moderate  men,  of  men  like  Guillaume  and 
Jean  du  Bellay,  of  Guillaume  Bud^  and  Francois  Rabelais,  were  alienated 
by  the  iconoclastic  outbursts  of  the  Reformers,  They  were  favourable 
to  a  reform  of  the  Church  by  moderate  means,  but  they  were  statesmen 
or  humanists,  and  not  theologians.  Rabelais*  Gargantua,  which  lie 
■mst  have  £nbhed  jnsfc  before  the  aftir  of  the  pleeuds^  containa  aefoal 
pasnges  of  a  distinctly  evangeUoal  ehatacter.  But  in  Ids  later  books  we 
find  him  "  throwiag  stones  into  the  Fkotestant  garden.**  Lastly,  there 
WBS  a  small  group  who  followed  the  example  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  her  ally  Gerard  Roussel,  now  Bishop  of  Oloron,  and,  while  still 
holding  the  chief  evangelical  doctrines,  continued  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  conformed  to  most  of  its  ceremonial  Though 
this  seemed  to  Calvin  an  unworthy  compromise,  it  fairly  represented  the 
half-practical,  half-mystical  chaiacter  of  Margaret's  religion  and  her 
adhcifn^ii^  to  a  certain  phase  of  the  Renaissance. 

made..l0Q.,wid&-&  breach  bctweea^thfi  two  xeligioua  partieaJa-admit.of 
Hl^lil^JlMlfid.  Purtly  from  the  timidity  of  the  leaders  and  partly 
from  the  rashness  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  first  or  Evangelical  phase 
of  Protestantism  in  France  had  failed  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the 
Church.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1536  the  man,  who  had  in- 
itiated the  movement,  the  aged  Leftvre  d'^ltaples,  died  at  Nerac.  Almost 
simultaneously  there  appeared  a  work  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
second  or  Calvinistic  pluae  of  Rcndi  Firotestantism,  Calvin^  Chrittkmat 
rv^ifiMif  tfMliliilid(Ma^  Though  little  more  than  a  aketdi  ia 

eflRfrnd  with  the  form  which  it  finally  took»  it  was  in  essential  pointo 
complete.  It  t;ave  the  French  Reformers  what  they  so  greatly  needed,  a 
definitetheologicalgystem  in  place  of  the  undogmatic  and  mainly  practical 
teaching  of  LcR-vre  and  Roussel.  It  gave  them  a  profession  of  faith 
which  ni:';!it  serve  at  once  to  unite  their  own  forces  and  to  prove  to  their 
persecutors  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 

It  is  true  that  French  Protestantism,  in  thus  becoming  Calvinistic,  iu 
a  Isige  measme  abandoned  tiie  two  leading  principles  of  the  movemoit 
out  of  idiich  it  bed  sprung,  the  spirit  of  fiw  enquiry,  and  the  spirit  of 
individualiiQL  But  without  this  surrender  it  must  in  the  long  run  have 
yielded  to  persecution.  It  was  only  by  cohesion  that  it  could  build  up 
the  necessary  strength  for  resistemce.  Thus  the  French  Protestants 
hailed  the  author  of  the  InttUuHo  as  their  natural  leader,  as  the  organiser 

OB.  IX. 
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of  tlidr  Matticied  feras.  Litik  wonder  if  daring  tlie  next  twaity4ii« 
yean  of  fhdr  dineft  need  they  looked  for  cooMiktioii  and  aapport  to 
the  free  eitf  among  the  Alps  and  to  the  fltrong  man  who  nilcxl  it 

The  new  war  with  Charles  V,  which  broke  out  in  April,  1 556,  left  the 
French  King  no  leisure  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  But  after  the  trace 
at  Nice  and  the  intenicw  with  the  Emperor  at  Aiuriea-Mortes  (July  14, 
1588)  Francis  b^an  to  address  himself  in  eaniest  to  his  task.  After  two 
partial  Edicts  the  fint  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse 
(Deoenber  16, 1568),  and  the  aeoond  to  ilie  Fuiiamente  of  ToaloaK, 
Bofdeauxy  and  Bouen  (June  fMt,  1669),  he  iisiied  ftmn  FontaineUeen  on 
June  1, 1540,  a  general  Edict  of  great  severity.  It  introduced  a  more 
efficient  and  rapid  procedure  for  the  trial  of  heretics,  ^vhich,  with  a 
slight  modification  made  hy  the  Edict  of  Paris  (July  SS,  1543),  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  Courts,  remained  in  force  for  the  next 
nine  yeArs.  On  August  29,  1542,  another  Edict  was  addres^v  d  to  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  mandamitg  to 
those  of  Paris,  Boideaiii,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  and  Rouen.  Tlie  Parliament 
of  Aix  required  no  audi  stimidus.  Meanwhile  the  Sorbonne  had  bea 
engaged  in  dnsring  np  twentj^aiz  aitidea  in  which  tiie  true  Cathdie 
ftitik  on  all  Hie  disputed  points  was  set  fottiL  It  was  their  answer  to 
the  French  translation  of  the  InstUtdio  which  Calvin  had  completed  in 
1541  from  the  second  and  greatly  enlarged  I^tin  edition.  The  articles 
were  ratified  by  a  royal  Ordinance  of  July  52'3,  15 43.  'The  answer  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  had  been  of  a  more  material  character.  On  July  1, 
ld4id,  it  issued  a  long  Edict  concerning  the  supervision  of  the  press,  of 
which  the  first  clause  otdend  all  oofMes  of  the  Irutkuiio  to  be  given  up 
within  twentgr-fimr  houia.  On  Fdnuaiy  14, 1544^  these  were  aolemnly 
homt,  with  oUmt  boolEa^  fnrluding  aavenl  printed  by  £tknne  Xkolet 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  first  Index  Exjturga- 
Utma  issued  by  the  Sorbonne^  whidiwaaiegialend  by  the  Parliament  ta 
mwiths  later 

In  this  policy  of  repression  the  King  had  the  active  support  of  four 
men;  tlie  Inquisitor-General,  Matthieu  Ory  ;  the  first  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  Pierre  Lizet,  soon  to  bmsme  even  more  notorious 
as  the  Ffeiident  of  the  Chambre  Ardente;  the  Chancellor,  GuillaBDe 
Poyet,  who  had  aucceeded  the  moderate  Antoine  dn  Boag  on  Nowenber 
IS,  1668;  and  foremost  among  them,  the  Oaidlnal  de  Tonnian,  nowaU 
powerful  with  the  King,  and  pnetically  his  first  minister.  Dioiigh  the 
Cardinal  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  letters,  he  was  a  relentles 
and  untiring  foe  to  the  new  religious  doctrines.  **  He  is  worth  to  France 
an  inquisition  in  himself,"'  said  a  contemporary.  It  is  significant  also  that 
just  at  this  time  Francis  lost  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  enlightened 
ministers,  and  the  French  lieiurmeri>  one  of  their  best  £riends  in 
GiiiUaiiroe  du  Bellay,  who  died  In  Janneiy,  1646. 

With  auch  a  man  in  power  aa  the  Gaidinal  de  Toumon  there  was  not 
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Jftdjr  to  lie  any  aladnieM  in  fhe  eaecati<Mi  of  the  Edicts.  Hie  earlier 
lulf  of  the  year  1541  was  •  period  of  special  distress  for  the  French 
Beformers ;  and  throu^out  the  y^urs  1540  to  1544  constant  additions 

were  made  to  the  roll  of  their  Tnftrt\Ts.  It  is  chiefly  of  isolattnl  cases 
that  we  hear,  at  most  of  three  or  four  at  a  lime ;  there  were  no  aidos-^Ie  f^.. 
The  stress  of  persecution  had  compelled  the  Reformers  to  pruclise 
prudence  and  secrecy,  but  each  fresh  execution  added  strength  to  the 
cause.   One  martyr  made  many  converts. 

The  Peeoe  of  Cr^y,  September  18^  1544,  vdtfa  its  vague  pnmsioiis 
fftt  the  ictmion  of  reUgion,  and  **for  the  preventioD  of  the  eztietne 
dtoger**  which  threatened  it,  boded  evil  to  the  Refonners.  The  next 
year,  1545,  memotaUe  as  the  year  in  which  the  Council  of  Trent  held 
ite  fir^t  sitting,  is  also  memorable  for  an  act  which  has  left  a  dark  stain 
on  the  history  of  France  and  the  Church,  the  massacre  of  the  \^'^aldcns€s 
of  Provence.  In  1630  thei^e  peaceful  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  who 
dwelt  in  about  thirty  villages  along  the  Durance,  ha\ing  heard  of 
the  fcligious  doctrines  that  were  being  preached  in  Germany  and 
Sviteriandf  sent  two  CDTOji  to  some  of  the  leading  Refbrmen  to  lay 
bclbie  Uum  their  own  teaeti^  and  to  submit  to  liiem  farty-seven  questions 
OD  which  they  were  desirous  of  instruction*  Hiey  received  long  answers 
from  CEcolampa^us  and  Buoer,  and  in  consequence  held  in  September, 
1532,  a  conference  of  their  ministers  at  Angrofnie  in  Piedmont,  at  which 
tbey  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith  chiefly  based  on  the  replies  of  the  two 
Reformers.  They  also  agreed  to  contribute  five  hundred  gold  crowns 
to  the  printing  of  the  new  French  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which 
was  in  contemplation.  This  affiliation  of  their  sect  to  the  Lutheran 
homy  natttrally  attoscted  the  attention  of  the  eodesiastical  authorities. 
Afiooidingly  Jean  de  Boma,  the  Inquisitor  of  the  Fsith  for  IWenoe^  who 
had  already  begun  to  exhort  the  Waldensee  to  abjure  their  heresy,  set  on 
ibot  a  cruel  persecution. 

The  unfortunate  Waldenscs  appealed  to  the  King,  who  sent 
commission ci-s  to  investigate  the  matter.  Roma  was  condemned,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  flight  to  Avignon  (1533);  and  the  Waldenses, 
profiting  by  the  comparative  favour  that  was  shown  to  the  Reformers 
at  this  time,  considerably  increased  in  number.  But  in  1535  the 
Archbishop  and  Bsriiament  of  Aiz  renewed  the  persecution,  and  on 
November  18^  IMO,  the  Fsriiament  isaued  an  order,  afterwards  known 
as  the  ArrH  de  Mhvndcly  by  which  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Meiindol 
and  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
Parliament  and  had  failed  to  appear,  were  sentenced  to  be  burned. 
Owing  however  to  tlie  action  of  the  Tii-st  Pr^ident  the  order  was  not 
put  into  immediate  execution;  and,  the  matter  having  eome  to  the  King's 
ears,  he  ordered  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  his  Lieutenant-Greneral  in  Piedmont, 
to  make  an  enquiry  into  the  chaiucter  and  religious  opinions  of  the 
Waldenses.   Am  the  result  of  this  enquiry  the  King  gnuited  a  pardon  to 
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the  condemned,  jn-ovidcd  that  tliey  abjui*ed  their  errors  within  thref;  months 
(rebruai-^  8,  1541).  Tiie  order  wa^  still  suspended  over  their  heads  when 
•i  tibfi  cine  «f  1548  Jna  Mejnier,  Seigneur  d^p^de^ « lum  of  bmtal 
fiBEodly,  wceecded  to  ilie  office  <if  JFint  Aendent  of  llie  Furliamcnl  of 
Aix.  Hie  WaldoiMM  again  appealed  to  the  KiQg  and  weie  aguD 
protected  (1544).  Accordingly  the  Parliament  despatched  a  mesKDger 
to  the  King  with  the  false  statement  that  the  people  of  Merindol  were  in 
open  rebellion  and  were  even  threatening  Marseilles.  With  the  help  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Toumon  they  ohtained  upon  tliis  statement  new  letters- 
patent  from  the  King  revok  i  ng  his  former  letters,  and  ordering  that  all 
who  were  I'uuiid  guilty  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  should  be  exterminated 
(Januaiy  1, 1545).  The  decree  was  kept  secret  until  an  army  had  been 
ooilected;  and  l^eii,  on  April  Opped%  vho^  in  the  ahsoioe  of  the 
Govenor  of  Vwawoat  was  acUng  «i  his  deputy,  caUed  together  lbs 
Parliament  nad  the  decree,  and  iqppmnted  four  commissioners  to  cany 
it  into  eseootUNi.  Within  a  week  MMidol,  Cabrikes,  and  other  villa^ 
were  in  ashes ;  and  at  Cabrirres  alone  eight  hundred  pci-sons,  includiiig 
women  and  chiidrt  ii,  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death.  The  work 
of  destruction  continued  for  nearly  two  months,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
computed  that  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  hod  been 
killed,  and  twenty-two  villages  burned^  while  the  flower  of  the  men  were 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Many  of  the  survivms  fled  the  oountxy  to  find  a 
leAig^  in  SwitKrlaad. 

li  the  execution  of  tibe  *'Eourteen  of  Means**  fidls  far  short  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Vaudois  as  legaids  the  number  of  its  victims,  it  s  ^.trictly 
judicial  character  makes  it  more  instructive  as  an  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  heretics.  In  the  year  1546  the  Ileformers  of  Meaux  organised 
themselves  into  a  Chuixih  after  the  pattern  of  that  set  up  by  the  French 
refugees  at  Strassburg  eight  years  before.  They  chose  as  thtir  first 
pastor,  a  wool-carder,  named  Pierre  Leclerc,  a  brother  of  the  man  who 
was  burnt  at  Meta.  Their  nmnber  increased  under  bis  ministry,  and  the 
matter  soon  came  to  the  ear  of  the  authorities.  On  September  8  a 
sodden  descent  was  made  on  the  congregation,  and  sixty  persons  weie 
anested  and  sent  to  Paris  to  be  tried  by  the  Parliament.  Their  greatest 
crime  was  that  they  had  cek  bratcd  the  Holy  Connnunion.  On  October  4 
sentence  was  pronounced.  Fourteen  were  sentenced  to  be  tortured  and 
burned,  five  to  be  flogged  antl  bai)i>lu  il  ;  ten,  all  women,  were  set  free, 
while  the  remainder  were  to  undergo  graduated  forms  of  penance.  TTie 
sentences  were  carried  out  at  Meaux  on  October  7.  Etienne  Mangin,  in 
whose  house  the  services  had  always  been  held,  and  LedeiCy  were  carried 
to  the  stake  on  huidieSk  the  test  on  tumbrik.  They  had  all  pmviously 
undergone  what  was  Imown  as  "  extraoixUnary**  torture,  and  ail  had 
xefused  to  reveal  the  names  of  other  Heformers  at  Meaux.  At  the  stake 
six  yit'^ded  so  fai*  as  to  confe^is  to  a  priest,  thereby  escaping  the  penalty 
of  having  tiicir  tongues  cut  out ;  the  others  who  remained  firm  suffend 
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thii  additional  barbarity,  which  it  was  the  custom  to  mhict  on  those 
who  diixi  impenitent.  The  congregation  at  Meaux  was  thus  broken 
up,  but  ihe.  survivors  carried  the  evangehcal  :>ced  to  other  towus  in 
France. 

Hie  ^Fourteen  of  IImiix*  im  not  tbe  only  victims  €i  the  jear 
IM.  Five  otliert  bad  alieady  been  burned  at  Faria,  indnding  the 
idujar  and  printer  Etienne  Dolet.  Others  were  burned  in  the  piovuKm 
Tbe  next  year,  1547,  opened  with  fresh  oraontions ;  and  on  Jaanaiy  14 
the  mutilation  of  a  statue  of  the  Viigin  waa  eaqiiated  by  a  eolenin 
procession  at  Paris. 

Suchwii-s  the  policy  which  Framcis  I  began  definitclv  to  adopt  towards 
Protestiuitisui  ai  ter  the  ailkir  of  the  placards,  and  wliich  he  put  into  active 
execution  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  How  far  was  it  sue- 
eeHfid?  Aa  we  have  aeen»  H  drove  a  large  number  of  petaona  into  exile ; 
and  iheae  eonnated  daefiy  of  the  bettei'^born  and  better-educated  anuiiig 
the  Befivmen.  It  intimidated  many  into  outiraid  conformity  with  the 
Chiveh.  It  pvevented  all  public  eierciae  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
bD  open  propaganda.  Bdigious  meetings  were  held  by  night  or  in 
cellars ;  doctrines  were  spread  bv  secret  house-to-house  teacliing^,  or  by 
treati.ses  coiiccaliMi  amongst  the  wares  of  pretended  pedlars.  On  the 
ot-her  liarid  the  fretjuent  executioiiii  lie]pt:»d  to  spre>id  the  evil  they 
were  caeaut  to  repress.  The  firm  courage  wath  which  the  victims  taoid 
dfialh  ioA  aa  mndk  aa  Ihe  purity  of  fliclr  Ihaa  to  oomert  otfaen  to  iUr 
6ittu  Moieovcfff  the  influenoe  of  the  exilca  reacted  on  their  old  horote; 
From  Geneva  and  the  other  Seriaa  oentrea  of  Froteetantiem  miminnafSea 
came  to  evangeliae  France. 

The  result  was  tiiat  there  was  no  lonfer  a  province  in  France,  except  PaJ^.  ^  y^.^^ 
ftritanny,  in  which  Protestantism  had  not  acquired  a  foothold.  In  all  the  ^  ."*-,^vxJtL  ggJyxujU^ 
lai^  towns  it  liad  been  estabhshed  at  an  earlv  date.  In  Lyon.s,  the  most  * 
enlightened  town  of  France,  the  Lutlierans  were  already  dtscrilxd  in 
1524  as  "  swarming.""  At  Bordeaux,  where  the  first  seal  had  been  sown 
by  Farel,  the  preaching  of  a  Franciscan,  Thomas  Illyricus,  in  1526,  had 
prodoced  a  ridi  harvest;  and  the  revival  in  168S  of  the  old  Colkge  of 
Aria  onder  the  name  of  the  College  of  Guyenne  had  done  mu£  to 
Ibater  the  movement.  Rouen  waa  deeply  infected  in  1531  and  thence 
the  contagion  spread  to  other  parks  of  Normandy  and  to  Amiens  in 
Picardy.  Orleans  became  an  important  centre,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  Melchior  Wolmar.  who  lived  there  from  1528  to  the  end  of 
1530.  Evtu  at  Toulouse,  where  the  University  had  been  founded  as 
a  bulwark  of  orthodoxy*  and  on  the  whole  had  fully  maintained  its 
reputation,  the  new  doctrines  could  not  be  kept  out,  and  in  1532  Jean 
de  Cktuvoe,  a  young  licentiate  of  laws,  waa  burned  at  akake. 

Other  Univenittea  contributed  to  the  spiead  of  ETangelical  teaching; 
Foitieny  Angers,  Boui]geB»  and  especially  Nismes,  the  n^  feundatiwi  of 
Mugaiet  of  Navaixe^  the  lector  of  which  wae  the  weU-knowB  humaniat 
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Claude  Badud,  an  Slowed  Protestant   At  Poitiers  one  of  llie  profeason 

of  theology',  Charles  de  Sainte  MartKe,  openly  tATjpht  the  new  doctrines 
tiU,  a  persecution  breaking  out  in  15S7,  he  had  to  fiv  for  his  life. 
Protestantism  was  bXso  rife  at  Loudun  and  Fouteoay,  and  before  long 
^read  to  Niort  and  La  Rochelie.  Puitou  became  the  stronghold  of 
Freneh  ftotntantiBiii*  Other  provineoi  to  wUdi  it  gained  adndinmi  it 
«n  early  date  wete  Danphiirf^,  when  Fud  had  pveadied  m  VBSStf  and 
the  Vivanaiy  ui  whkh  AmMuay  near  tha  Bhime  hecame  an  important 
oentrau 

As  was  natural,  the  water-ways  of  the  great  rivers  helped  to  spread 
the  movement.  On  the  Loire  tlurc  was  liardiy  a  town  from  Le  Puy  to 
Angers  which  it  did  not  reach,  while  between  Orleans  and  Toun  it  took 
a  firm  hold.  It  worked  up  the  Sarthe  to  Le  Mans  and  Alen9on,  and  up 
the  AUier  to  MouUna  and  Inoiia.  It  penetnted  the  Limourin  hj  the 
^tane  and  La  Maiche  by  the  Omm  It  made  its  way  along  the  Seiae 
from  Bouen  to  Troyes  and  along  the  Yonne  to  Sena  and  Auzerre.  From 
Lyons  it  travelled  down  the  Rhone  to  Toumon«  and  up  the  Sa6ne  to 
Macon  and  Chalons.  At  Dijon,  the  old  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, a  Lutheran  was  executed  in  1530,  and  soon  afterwards  a  pastor 
was  sent  there  from  Geneva.  Agen  on  the  Garonne  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse;  Sainte  Foy  and  Bergerac  wcfe 
reached  hj  the  Dordogne,  and  Villeneure  by  the  Lot.  The  preadui^ 
of  Fhifihert  ffanwlin  at  Saintee  baa  been  deacnbed  in  a  wdl-known 
passage  by  his  fillow-Protestant  Bernard  Faliiiy ;  thence  it  ipraad  iq> 
the  Charente  to  Cognac  and  Angouleme. 

This  then  was  the  result  of  the  repressive  policy  which  Francis  T  had 
tan  ied  out  with  more  or  less  consistency  for  ten  years.  The  outward 
manifestation  of  Protestantism  was  indeed  kept  under,  though  not 
without  difficulty;  but  the  work  of  propagandism  went  on  in  secret, 
until  nearly  the  whole  of  Aance  waa  oovflrad  with  a  network  of  porta 
whidi,  insignificant  enou^  at  present,  were  ready  at  a  fitvooiaUe 
opportunity  and  with  proper  oiganisation  to  beeome  active  centres  of  a 
militant  IVotestantism.  But  a  change  was  now  impending  in  the 
f^Ttvernment  of  France.  At  the  end  of  Jnnuarv,  1547,  Francis  I  was 
seized  with  a  serious  illness,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  81st 
March.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  sun,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  IL 

Henry^s  policy  towaida  the  Froteatante  from  the  first  waa  &r  mom 
nnifonaBly  rigorous  than  hia  ikther*a   It  was  not  biassed  either  1^ 

sympathy  with  humanism,  or  by  the  necessity  of  conciliating  hit 
Protestant  allies.  Moreover  it  was  the  one  point  of  policy  upon  which 
all  his  advisers  were  agreed.  Here  the  opposing  influences  of  Mont- 
morency and  Guise  united  in  a  common  aim.  In  the  very  hrst  yt»i 
of  his  reign  a  second  criminal  Court  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was 
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timtfirt  Ibr  tiM  tzial  of  heretics  (October  8, 1547).  It  became  known  as  Icn  tXf*^"*^*^ 
la  Ckambre  Jrdente,  and  foUj  deserved  its  name.  Vnm  the  biginning  ^Af^A^iA-AA. 
of  December,  1547,  to  January  10,  1550,  it  must  have  condemned  to 
death  at  least  a  hundred  persons,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the 
class  of  smaller  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  and  that  although  its  juris- 
diction was  confined  to  a  quarter  of  France.  The  provincial  Parliaments, 
eqtecially  those  of  Rouen,  Toulouse,  and  Aix,  were  no  less  active. 
Owmg  to  the  jealousy  of  tbft  occkaiastical  Goorla  the  ide  right  of 
tryuig  cum  of  iMfety  was  restorad  to  tfaem  by  an  Edict  of  Norember  19, 
1549,  and  the  CftoaiAnr  Jrdmk  was  temporarily  suppiessed.  But  the 
eodesiastical  Courts  continued  to  show  remissness ;  and  a  new  Edict  was 
isBoed  from  Chiteanbriand  on  Jime  27, 1551.  It  transferred  to  the  dvil 
Coiuts  the  cognisance  of  heretical  acts  which  involved  a  public  scandal  or 
disturbance,  and  encouraged  informers  by  the  promise  of  a  third  of  the 
accused's  property.  Fresh  executions  in  various  parts  of  France  showed 
that  the  judges  were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  Bishops.  In  March, 
1568,  the  Chambre  ArdenU  was  revived,  and  soon  afterwards  an  execution  ,  v  S  ^  ri>V^ 
took  plaee  aft  Lyons  wliieh  made  a  deep  Impiesrion  on  the  pufaiHe  mind.  ^  a  Vo^^^ 

ItwM  that  of  the**  Five  Seholan  of  Lausanne^*  Natives  of  diilbent ^ 
places  in  the  south-west  of  France,  they  had  gone  to  T^insanne  to 
prepare  themselves  by  study  for  the  work  of  evangelisation.  One  had 
lodged  with  Beza,  another  with  Viret.  On  their  return  home  they 
were  arrested  at  Lyons  (May  1,  1552)  and  condemned  to  death  for 
heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Having  appealed  to  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  they  were  kept  for  a  whole  year  in  prison  awaiting  its 
decision.  Beza,  Pierre  Viret,  the  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  interceded 
m  vain  with  the  King  and  %ith  the  Cardinal  of  Toumon.  The 
sdiolaie  wen*  burnt  on  May  16,  1559.  Tbfy  had  hmi  giiilty-.o£jtt 
fyf»ap*  4kfcf  ^  ImiYif^l  flpininma;  ^^^y  \^  ftnmmitted  no  act 
wfaidi  could  ppssibly  be  construed  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
or     ^hfl  flrtbpd^fi^  nrlifip""    Their  execution  made  a  deep  impression,  '  ^ 

and  the  account  of  it  fills  a  large  space  in  Crespin's  Mariyrology  CA-^^f"^^  .  ^ 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year  (1554),  and  immediately  took  rank  i\(iijuAX*^^*'^\% 
with  the  Protestant  Bible  and  the  Protestant  Psalter  as  a  cherished 
source  of  inspiration  and  support  in  persecution. 

In  the  year  1555  French  Protestantism  took  a  definite  st^  forwards. 
It  bcgsn  to  organise  tts  Chveheik  It  is  trae  tiiat  befbie  this  date  cXjj^^yjJ^  iy^^^ 
Chniehes  had  been  estabUdied  at  MeaiizOM)<tt>dNisnieB  (1547)^  bat  ^    v  r  ^ 
tiiey  had  both  been  broken  up  by  persecution.   Now  Paris  s^  tiie 
example.    The  Church  was  organised,  as  that  of  Meaux  had  been,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Strassburg,  founded  by  Calvin  in  1588.    Jean  le 
Ma^n,  sumamed  Le  Riviere,  was  chosen  as  pastor,  and  he  was  assisted  i 
in  the  work  of  government  by  a  consistory  of  elders  and  deacons.    In  ' 
the  same  year  Churches  were  organised  after  the  same  pattern  at  Angers,  \ 
Poitiers,  and  Loudun,  and  in  the  little  peninsula  of  Arvert,  between 
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the  Givonde  and  the  Seodie.  In  the  folkming  year  (1566)  were  MtA 
lAm  and  Montim  in  the  QiMiaaii ;  Bomgei,  laoadnn,  and  Anbigoy 
in  Bony ;  anri  Tours ;  while  the  CSnndi  of  Meauz  was  ^founded  in  tin 
•anie  year.   The  Chimhes  of  Orleans  and  Rouen  date  from  1557,  ttd 

as  many  as  twenty  were  established  in  1558,  including  Dieppe,  Troye«, 
^    Bordeaux,  Ij\  Rochelle,  Toulouse,  Rnd  Rennes.    "^rhis  iniport^nt  vyorfe 
tu^u-'^^  dx^*^^^  largelv  to  the  instigation  of  C&lvin,  and  was  carried  out  under 

^t- f  t"jin(ifi*v^  his  supervision.  During  the  eleven  years  from  1555  to  1566  no  le» 
^        i,  ^JU  ^    than  120  pastois  were  sent  from  Qeneta  to  France.   Geneva  was  in  &ct 

now  rtgaided  aa  the  capital  of  French  Froteatantiam ;  nencfa  refugees 
had  gone  then  in  increasing  nnmfaen,  and  had  oontributed  to  Gahja^ 
definite  triumph  over  his  opponents  in  the  vaij  year,  1650^  hi  which  tib 
finnch  Churches  began  to  be  oigan&nd. 

Meanwhile  the  French  jr^overnment  was  devising  a  more  powerfol 
engine  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism.  At  tlie  instance  of  the 
(JardmaJl  of  Ix)rraine  Edicts  were  drawn  up  establishing  an  Inquisition 
after  the  Spanish  pattern.  They  were  submitted  to  the  Farliaiiient  of 
Paris  early  in  the  year  1555,  but  the  Flarliament  refused  to  raster  them, 
and  when  Keixe  Siguier,  one  of  the  pieaidenta  d  morikry  appeared  hafixe 
the  King  to  justify  its  action  (Oetober  15(Kff)  he  apoke  with  loeh 
convincing  eloquence  that  the  matter  waa  dropped  for  a>  timOk  But  in 
1507  Henry,  finding  the  existing  machinery  for  the  iuppnanon  of 
heresy  still  insufficient,  obtained  a  p^ipal  brief  authorising  the  proposed 
step.  To  this  was  joined  a  fliploma  appointing  the  Cardinals  of 
Lorraine,  Bourbon,  and  Chatillon  as  Inquisitors-General  (April  25, 1557). 
As,  however,  the  Furiianient  refused  to  recognise  it,  the  brief  remained 
inoperative,  and  the  King  had  to  content  himself  with  a  new  Edict 
agdnat  heresy  whidi  waa  issued  from  Compi^gne  on  July  24 

Beftne  it  waa  ngitfceredCJanuaij  1658)  a  fresh  peneeution  hnke 
oat  The  defeat  of  St  Qoentin  (August  10)  had  thrown  IWis  into  a 
parosysm  of  unreasoning  terror,  whicii  was  repeated  on  the  news  of  the 
suirender  of  the  town  (August  27).  On  the  evening  of  September  4 
a  congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred  Protestants,  which  had  assembled 
for  woiship  in  a  large  house  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  was  attacked  by 
a  furious  mob.  The  ni  ijoritv  of  the  men,  many  of  whom  were  armed, 
^  I  foK^  their  way  out,  but  the  rest  remained  in  the  building  tlQ  the 

.  anival  of  a  magistrate  and  an  axmed  Coroe,  when  they  were  earned  off  to 

(^>'*ir^      ^      prison.  As  a  result  of  the  invesligaiions  whidi  foUowed,  seven  penoa% 
^KX^  induding  a  young  manted  lady  of  rank,  were  hunwd.   Tliere  were  also 

some  high-bom  ladies  among  those  prisoners  who  were  eventually  re^ 
leased.  The  fact  is  significant.  Durin^^  the  last  few  years  Protestantism, 
which  at  first  affected  mainly  the  artisan  class,  had  begun  to  spread 
amon":  the  liigher  ranks  of  society,  and  it  now  received  some  notable 
accessions,  t'rani^ois  d'Andeiot,  the  youngest  oi  the  Chatillon  brothers, 
became  a  Rpotestant  during  hU  impriaonnent  at  Melun  (lfi51>6)»  and 
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tiie  impriMMiinent  of  Gaspafd  de  Coligny  alter  the  ft31  of  St  QooitiB 
had  iha  aaoM  tmOL  About  the  lame  time  Antoiiie  de  Bourbon,  the 
titular  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  the  next  in  suooesBion  to  King  Henry  11 
and  his  sons,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Reformen.  He  was  followed  faj 
Jlis  brother  Iain's,  Prince  of  Cond(^. 

Tlie  most  active  of  these  converts  was  d'Andelot.    In  April,  1558, 
he  visited  his  wife's  large  estates  in  Britaimy  together  with  one  of  the 
Paris  pastors,  Gaspard  Carmel,  and  thus  helped  to  spread  Protestantism 
in  that  remote  and  conservative  province.    But  soon  after  bis  letum 
to  Fufia  he  was  arretted  hj  the  Kitig^e  order,  and  confined  at  Mdun  ibr 
two  months.  Ihe  immediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was  his  alleged  presence 
in  Uie  IV^-anx-Clens8|  where,  for  five  successive  evenings  (May  ld-17),  a 
large  ooocourse  of  persons  of  all  ranks  had  assembled  to  take  part  in  the 
tinging  of  Marofs  Psalms.   The  psalm-singing  was  stopped,  bnt  it  made 
a  considerable  stir,  for  as  mnnv  as  five  or  six  thousand  were  said  to  have  ^ 
taken  part  in  it.    The  Protestants,  it  was  evident,  were  increasin*^  rapidly   v  i  ^ 
in  nuiTihers  as  wi  ll  as  in  importance.    Calvin,  writing  on  February  ii4i  in 
tius  year,  says  that  he  had  been  told  by  a  good  authority  that  there  35^1 
were  800,000  Frotestanta  In  France.  '  J!^4^*^'^'^ 

In  the  foUowing  jear,  1559,  another  important  step  was  taken.  On 
May  S6  the  firrt  ^od  of  the  Erench  Fhitestant  Chutdi  was  opened  r^^ju^^  *^ 
at  Fans.    We  do  not  know  how  many  deputies  were  present,  but  ^TT^^w^lv. 
apparently  there  were  representatives  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  forty  to  fiftv  Cliurches  then  constituted,  though  doubtless  in  some 
cases  the  same  deputy  representwl  several  Churches.    There  was  also  a 
lay  element  consisting  of  eidei-s.    The  pastor  of  the  Paris  Church, 
Francois  Morel,  was  chosen  as  president.    The  outcome  of  tlie  Synod, 
which  transacted  its  business  in  haste  and  secrecy,  was  a  scheme 
Chureh  government  or  *■  Discipline,"  and  a  ConiMon  of  Faith.  Hie 
**])iseipline,*  which  was  baaed  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the 
individual  CSlurdies,  recognised  the  already  prevailing  organisation  in 
eadk  Church,  namely  the  pastor  and  the  consistory  of  elders  and  deacons.  t 
The  election  to  the  consistory  being  by  co-optation,  the  government  wa?  JCa^^^ 
practically  an  oligarchy.    It  remained  to  weld  together  the  various  i/^v'^^^^ji^'^ 
Churches  into  a  united  whole.    This  was  done  by  instituting  first  an  s^^^^\a}^ 
assembly  called  a  Collocjuy,  which  bound  together  a  group  of  neighbouring    <.        ii  ^ 


Churches,  then  above  this  a  Provincial  Synod,  and  finally,  to  crown  the  ^f. 
edifice^  a  National  ^mod.  a  ^^^a  • 

The  Gdnftmon  of  Faith  was  based  on  one  drawn  up  by  Calvin  and  \ 
sent  to  the  King  of  France  towards  the  dose  of  1557.   Though  Gslvin  ^ 
was  opposed  to  any  Confession  being  issued  by  the  Synod,  in  case  they         -i^'^^  - 
should  persist  in  theur  intention,  he  sent  to  them  an  enlarged  form         ^  ^f^'^ 
of  his  former  Confession,  and  this  with  a  few  alterations  and  some 
additions  was  adopted.    The  language  of  it  is  singularly  clear  and 
noble,  and  is  doubtless  Calvin^s  own. 
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A  few  days  after  the  dose  of  the  Synod  the  King  attended  a  meetii^ 
of  the  whole  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  an  unosnal  prorc*?ding  on 
his  part,  but  the  occasion  was  a  special  one,  namely  the  adjuurned 
consideration  of  the  whole  religious  question,  which  had  been  reo^tlj 
discussed  in  a  Mercuriaky  or  WedoMday  sitting,  held  «t  Uw  end  nf  April 
Many  spoken  oppoted  fhe  reprariTe  policy  of  the  govientment»  tin 
boldesfc  being  Anne  da  Bonig,  neplm  of  the  former  Chimcellqr»  Antoiin 
du  Bomjg^  who  advocated  the  euqienrion  of  all  persecution  of  •*  thoae 
who  were  called  heretiok**  Henry  was  highly  incensed  at  the  pUm 
ipeakinc;  of  tTie  counsellors,  and  had  du  Bourf^  and  three  others  arrest^L 
jt<k>tiv,  t/^  vo\\ed  that  he  would  see  du  Bo  org  burii4.<i  with  his  own  eyes.  But 

,  ,  on  the  ia-st  day  of  June,  at  the  jousts  in  the  Tournelles  held  in  honour 

•S*'^^^/^  ^jjg  approaching  marriage  between  Philip  of  Spain  and  £lizabeth  of 

France,  Hemy  was  mortally  wounded  above  the  light  eye  by  the  broken 
lance  of  his  antagonislv  Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  the  captain  of  hii 
Scottish  guaxd.   He  died  on  July  10^  1569. 

The  accession  to  the  throne  of  a  sickly  boy,  Francis  11,  threw  all  tiw 
1^  power  into  the  hands  of  his  wife's  uncles,  the  Guises.    The  Queen- 

,i..t'  Mother  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  the  Constable  and  Diane 

pK^-ucr*^  de  Poitiers  wen  driven  from  the  Court,    "The  Cardinal,""  wrote  the 

Florentine  aml^assador,  "is  Pope  and  King."  There  was  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  discontent.  Though  the  King,  being  fifteen,  had  attained  his 
legal  majority,  it  was  wg^  that  his  weak  midentanding  niede  a 
Council  cS  Government  nccesaaiy,  and  that  this  Conncil  ought  to  eonsiit, 
according  to  custom,  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  Tht  Guises  wsfe 
I  ^  unpopular  as  fomgners,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  w  as  hated  tm  his 
V  '^'J-^*']^*^  account    Even  the  measures  which  he  took  for  tlie  much-needed 

'  improvement  of  the  finances — the  public  debt  amounted  to  over  forty 

million  livres  and  there  was  an  annual  deficit — addcxi  to  his  unpopularity. 
An  active  element  of  discontent  was  furnished  by  the  younger  tsons  of 
the  nobility,  whose  only  trade  was  war,  and  who  were  pressing  in  vain 
for  their  anears  of  pay.  To  the  Fkotestants  the  CaTdinaTa  lule  was  a 
natural  source  of  apprehension.  He  was  known  to  be  a  thofooghgoing 
^  *|opponent  of  heiesy  and  an  advocate  of  the  severest  measures  of  represnott. 
At  first  the  Reformers  had  hopes  in  Catharine,  but  these  were  aoon 


^tfj^  disappointed.    She  had  no  power  apart  from  the  CardinaL 

^      ^  tV*  persecutions  were  set  on  foot,  and  Paris  began  to  have  the  air  of  a 

»_t*         ^tt*^^    captured  city.     In  September  Calvin  was  consulted        to  wlnthcr 
^^^^  ])ersecution  might  be  resisted  by  force.     His  answer  was  unfavourable, 

s  '  .  S  whatever  effect  it  may  have  liad  on  his  co-reiigiouisis  as  a  body, 

,  1.1**      the  political  agitation  continued.   The  execution  A  Anne  du  Bouig 
9^         (December  JSS^  1669),  his  speech  on  the  scaffold,  his  resolute  hearing, 
made  a  profound  impiession,  not  only  on  Protestants  but  on  CatfaoliGi. 
**  His  one  apewRh,*  wrote  Florimond  de  Raemond.  who  was  an  mftmihiem. 
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harm  to  the  Catholic  Church  than  A  hundnd 
miiiWf<»f  r^iiM  hftvp  #lonp  ^  The  malcontetitelncreasecl  in  number,  Imt 
thqr  lacked  a  leader.  Their  natural  leader,  the  King  of  Navarre,  was 
too  unstable  and  irresolute.  His  brother  Cond^  promis^  them  his  secret 
support  provided  their  enterprise  was  limited  to  the  capture  of  the 
Guises.  When  that  was  effected  he  could  come  forward.  Mefinwhile 
an  acting  leai^er  was  found  in  a  Protestant  geiitli  iiian  of  Perigord, 
Godefroy  de  Jiairy,  Seigneur  de  la  Keuaudie,  whose  bruther-in-law, 


Giapaid  de  Heu,  a  patriotic  dtiaen  of  Mete»  had  noenfly  bem  slzani^ 

caaue 


by  Older  of  the  Gute  without  form  of  trial  in  the  caaue  of  Vuleemies.  h 
A  laige  meetiiig  of  noblemen  and  othem  waa  held  eecretly  at  Nantee  ^ /.c^^*^^^^"^'*^ 
on  February  1,  1560;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  arrest  of  the  Guiaes  ^^^.^L^^oLAje.  ^ 
should  take  place  at  Blois  on  March  6.    Finding  howeyer  before  this  ^^^f^x^JfX^*,*^ 

Hate  that  the  Court  had  already  left  Blois  for  Amboise  the  conspirator!?  ^^jJiJA 
altered  it  to  tlie  l6th.    Already  on  February  \%  tlie  Cardinal  had  been  i 
informed,  in  somewhat  vague  termR,  of  the  existence  of  the  plot.  On 
Im  arrival  at  Amboise  ten  days  later  he  received  more  pnxise  infomia- 
iioiL   The  Duke  of  Guise  took  meararea  accordingly;  several  small 
bands  of  conapiratnB  were  captured ;  Jacques  de  la  Moth^  Banm  de  ' 
Cmldnaii,  a  Gascon  noblenMn»  who  had  seSaed  the  caatle  of  Noiaj  near  ))a>^>^^'^ 
Amboise,  capitulated  on  a  promise  of  panlon ;  and  finally  la  Banaudie  ^^^^.tt^^ ' 


himself  was  killed  in  a  sldrmiih  (March  19).  Summary  vengeance  was 
taken  on  the  prisoners  ;  some  were  hanged,  some  l>eheadc^.  some  flung 
into  the  Loire  in  sacks.  Castclnau,  who  was  honoured  vvitli  a  form  of 
trial,  v.;i.s  executed  on  March  29.  The  Chancellor,  Franc^ois  Olivier, 
who  hod  presided  at  his  trial,  died  on  tiie  following  day. 

The  Tumult  of  Ambois^  as  it  was  contemptuously  cidled,  had  been 
lasfaly  designed  and  feebly  cuecoted.  But  its  barbarous  suppression 
ioGnaaed  the  unpopularity  of  the  government  and  the  disofder  in  the  state 
of  the  kingdom.  In  April  and  May  there  were  frequent  disturiiances  in 
Dauphin^  and  Provence.  In  Dauphin^,  where  the  Bishop  of  Valence, 
Jean  de  Montluc,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  Charles  de  Marillac, 
were  in  favour  of  toleration,  the  Protestants  had  an  able  leader  in 
Montbrun.  In  Provence  Protej^tantism  was  spreading  rapidly,  and,  at  a 
conference  held  at  Merindol  on  ir  ebruary  15,  1560,  sixty  Churches  were 
represented.  Here  also  there  was  an  active  and  resolute  leader  in  the 
person  of  Antoina  de  Mouvans.  Meanwhile  the  hatred  of  the  Goims 
nmnd  vent  in  numerous  pamphlets,  one  of  which  has  become  almost  a 
classic.  It  was  entitled  a  "  Letter  sent  to  the  T'lger  ^  France^  and  was 
written  by  the  distinguished  juiisty  JI^VBn9ois  Hotman. 

It  was  evident  that  some  change  must  be  made  in  the  policy  of  the 
government.  Catharine  saw  her  opportunity  of  checking  the  power  of 
the  Cruises.  By  her  ititlmnce  Michel  de  THopital  was  made  Chancellor, 
and,  Lliougb  the  furuiai  decr^  of  his  appointment  wb&  not  drawn  up 
tiU  June  80,  he  assumed  Uie  duties  of  his  office  on  his  arrival  at  Paris 
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cariy  in  May.  His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Edict  of 
Romorantm  (May  18,  1560),  which  restored  to  the  Bishops  the  sole 
cognisance  of  cases  of  simple  heresy,  and  imposed  penalties  on  false 
arni'icrs.  In  spite  of  its  apparent  severity  it  was  in  reality  milder  than 
that  of  Compiegne,  for  it  iJlowed  several  stages  of  appeal.  Moreover  it 
obviated  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was  also  by  the  advice 
of  tiie  CSwncellor,  supported  by  tbftt  of  Coligny,  that  OatiiaiiBe  eaUed 
together  an  Anembly  of  NotaUei,  iHiidL  met  at  Fontameblean  on 
August  21.  Among  the  speakers  were  tiie  two  pfelates»  Montluc  and 
Marillac.  They  both  d^recated  extreme  measures  of  repression  and 
warmly  advocntt  d  two  remedies,  the  reformation  of  the  morals  and 
discipline  of  the  clergy,  and  either  a  General  or  a  National  Council. 
Still  more  important  was  the  attitude  of  Coligny.  At  the  very  open- 
^{^XlA^i-vm,  ing  of  the  second  session  he  presented  a  petition  from  the  Protestants,  in 

which»  after  protestlilg  tlidr  loyalty  to  the  King,  they  begged  that  the 
proaeeutions  might  oeaae  and  that  temples**  mij^  be  aaeigiwd  to  them 
for  wordiip.  There  were  no  signatiro,  but  Coligny,  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  speak,  declared  that  he  could  have  obtained  50,000  names 
in  Normanrly  alone.  He  went  on  to  advocate  wnrmlv  the  propo-sals  of 
Mnntlac  and  Marillac.  Thus  the  wisest  statesiman  in  Trance  staadJjoldly 
forward  as  the  champion  of  jhfi  P^^***^^"^^  The  assembly  broke  up  on 
August  25,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Estates  were  summoned  for 
December  10  and  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  Januaxy  20.  Meanwhile 
all  prosecutions  for  simple  hmy,  apart  from  sedition,  were  to  cease. 

Hardly  had  this  decision  been  announced  when  information  was 
received  of  a  fresh  plot,  in  which  not  only  Navarre  and  Cond^  but  the 
Constable  and  other  Catholic  nobles  were  implicated.  Its  exact  natrire 
remnins  a  mystery,  but  it  sccras  clear  that  a  general  rising  in  the  South 
of  I  'raiice  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bourbon  Trinces  was  contemplated. 
Calvin  knew  of  it,  but  apparently  hoped  that  if  a  sufficiently  imposing 
demoiutnition  were  made  bloodshed  would  be  averled.  Wth  this 
object  Besa  had  gone  to  N^rac  to  urge  tin  King  of  Navane  to  pot 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  A  relative  of  Condifs,  Jean 
de  Maligny,  did  actually  seize  part  of  Lyons,  but  from  want  of  proper 
support  had  to  retire  (September  5).  Thronghout  the  months  of 
September  and  October  the  Court  was  agitated  with  news  of  di.sturl>ances 
in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Langucdoc.  As  the  result  of  Catharine's 
fears  the  Guises  regained  their  ascendancy,  and  made  it  their  first  object 
to  get  possession  of  the  penons  of  Navaire  and  Gond^  both  <tf  whom 
had  declined  an  invitatiaa  to  the  assembly  of  Fontainebleau.  They 
were  peremptorily  summoned  to  Court,  and  towards  the  end  of  September 
set  out  to  obey  the  summons.  Rejecting  the  urgent  invitations  which 
they  received  on  the  wav  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force  thev  arrived  at  Orleans,  where  the  Court  now  was,  on  Octolx?r  30. 
Conde  wa^  immediately  arrested,  and  Navarre,  though  left  at  liberty. 
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ntf  datdy  wiildiedL  On  November  S6  Gondii  was  oondemned  to  desth 
and  Mm  eieeotiQii  wu  flied  for  December  10.  M<Re  than  one  attempt 
wai  made  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  there  were  Tague 
rumnurs  that  the  Cardinal  intended  to  remove  by  death  or  imprisonment 

all  the  Icaflrrs  of  the  opposition.  But  his  fschome,  whatever  it  was, 
wa«  frustrated  by  the  young  King^s  death,  alter  a  brief  illness,  on 
December  5. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Francis  II  a  great  change  liad  been 
wrought  in  the  character  <^ Fimih  FpotertaatinD,  Tliough  still  purely  t:^ ^v^^ 
ieligioi»  in  ila  aime  it  had  become  imbued  with  a  poUtical  elenent.  fXtM*^ 
The  fret  that  tiie  natmal  leaden  of  the  oraMitioii  to  the  Guiaee  wen 

Protestants  made  this  inevitable.  It  was  ooth  an  evil  and  a  ffdn  ao 
eril  because  it  brought  into  the  Protestant  ranks  men  whose  only 
Protestanti^sm  consisted  in  offering  the  gronsc^st  insult**  to  forms  of  religion 
consecrated  fjv  long  usage  and  deep-rooted  in  the  affections  of  the 
people;  a  gain,  because  henceforth  Protestantism,  powerful  in  the 
numbers,  quality  and  organisation  of  its  adherents,  and  led  by  men  of 
the  highest  rulL  in  tlie  Ungdom,  beoaoie  n  Hmoe  In  the  State.  To  tUa 
mm  conditioD  of  things  coReeponded  *  new  name^  tliat  of  Huguenot 
Iti  preciee  origin  la  mwertainy  bat  leoent  leaeaich  baa  ahown  tbat  it  is  aft 
any  late  purely  French. 

The  f^cath  of  Francis  IT  l^rmit^ht  the  Guise  (domination  to  an  end.  ^^^"'^^'^^ 
His  successor,  Charles  IX,  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  tiierefore  uncjues- 
tionably  a  minor.  There  was  no  longer  the  influence  of  a  wife  to 
ovenhadow  that  of  the  mother,  and  the  right  to  the  Regency  belonged 
by  custom  to  the  King  of  Nawve.  But  just  befiwe  tibe  late  King's 
deetii  Nanove  had  lenonnoedy  eo  fiur  ae  he  legally  could,  tUt  rig^t  in 
&foar  of  Catharine^  on  condition  tiiat  bia  poaition  in  the  Iciiigdom 
ahould  be  inferior  ably  to  hen.  It  was  to  Navarre  therefote  and  the 
Constable,  who  was  at  once  recalled  to  Court,  that  Catharine  gave  the 
chief  place  in  her  counsels ;  and  it  wai  Upon  Navane  that  the  hopes  of 
the  Huguenots  were  now  ajntrc<i.  tJj^'  V 

The  first  event  of  the  ne^v  reign  was  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  ^^"^ 
Orleans  uo  Dticember  13.  The  Chancellor  in  his  opening  speech  depre-  i  ^  ^  i 
eiled  penectttion  fiir  id^jloui  opinions,  and  uiged  mutual  toleration  and 
the  abandonment  of  offimaiTe  nicknamca  audi  as  FafHst  and  Huguenot 
On  Jannary  1, 1561,  tiie  fepiesentativea  of  the  three  Ertatee  made  tbeir 
8peeK:hcs ;  and  in  the  course  of  Hie  nest  ten  days  the  various  cahterSf  or 
written  statements  of  grievances,  were  presented.  Both  the  nobles  and 
the  Third  Estate  insisted  strongly  on  the  need  for  «  reformation  of  the 
Churdi.  As  regards  Protestantism  the  Third  Estate  pressed  for  com- 
plete toleration,  while  the  clergy  demanded  vigorous  measures  of  repres- 
sion. The  nobles,  being  divided  in  their  opinions,  presented  three  aihiers 
repmiwiting  three  groups  of  prorincea.   One  group,  oonaeting  of  the 
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oeotnl  provinoet^  irare  in  favour  of  rigid  reproaaqn ;  aaotlier,  fofmad  \gy 
the  western  provinces  and  the  towns  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse,  demanded 

toleration ;  while  the  third  ^ronp,  composed  of  the  Kastem  provinces 
with  Normandy  and  I^mguedoc,  urged  lli.it  both  parties  should  l>e 
ordered  to  keep  the  peace  and  tliat  only  preachers  and  pastors  should  be 
punished.  All  three  Estates  alike  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 
oocdat.  On  Janiuuy  t8  a  nijal  Ediet  wae  ianied  ondetii^  FuluuDCDt  to 
stop  all  pnMeeatioiis  tat  reogion  and  to  rdeue  all  prieoncn.  On  fba 
31st  the  Estates  were  prorogued  till  May  1  for  the  purpose  of  comldeiiiig 
the  financial  question.  The  meeting  of  the  clergy  fixed  for  January  20 
was  dropped,  in  view  of  the  General  Council  which  the  Pope  had  ordered 
to  rea«vst  riil}le  at  Trent  on  Easter-Day.  Meanwhile  the  answer  of  the 
government  to  the  demands  of  the  Estates  was  being  embodied  in  a 
statute  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  Orleans  which,  though  dated  January 
31, 1561y  wae  not  oomplflffead  till  tiie  folloinng  Angmt  The  Cooooidel 
was  aholiiJiffd,  and  tlie  dadionof  the  Biahopewae  tmuftmd  to  a  mixed 
body  of  ky men  and  eedenaetioe  who  were  to  eubmit  tliiae  names  to  the 
King.    Residence  was  imposed  on  all  holders  of  benefices. 

Tlic  Edict  oLJanuary  ^.and  tibte  geuerfil  attitude  of  the  government 
gave  a  considerableJm|)ulse  to  the  rrotcislant  movement.  On  March  9. 
their  .second  national  synod  was  held  at  Poitiers.  At  Fontainebleau 
during  Lent  Protestant  ministers  preached  openly  in  the  apartments  of 
Coligny  and  of  Gond^;  Siting  was  ostentationsly  neglected;  and  the 
Queen-Mother  and  the  King  listened  to  sennons  from  Bishop  Montluc 
in  one  of  the  state  rooms  of  tiie  palace.  The  mere  fad  of  a  Bishop 
preaching  marked  him  as  a  Lutheran  in  the  eyes  of  old-fashioned 
Catholics.  The  Constable,  who  went  to  hear  IMoiitluc  once,  came  away 
in  high  dudgeon.  His  orthodoxy  took  alarm  at  this  g^ncml  encourage- 
ment  of  heretical  doctrine  and  practice;  and  at  a  supper  party  at  his 
house  on  Easter>Day  (April  6)  he  formed  with  the  Due  de  Guise  and 
St  Andi^  a  union  which  was  afterwaids  known  as  the  IViumviiate.  As 
the  result  of  success  the  Rotestants  became  insolent  and  defiant.  At 
Agen  and  Ifontauban  they  seized  unused  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
In  many  towTis  the  mob  rose  against  them  and  the  disturbances  ended  in 
bloodshed.  At  BcmivHis.  where  the  Cnrrlinal  de  fhatillon  was  Bishop, 
there  was  a  dangerous  not  on  Easter  Monday,  in  ( onsi'(jiieiu'e  of  which 
an  Edict  was  issued  on  April  19  forbidding  all  provocation  to  disturb- 
ance. It  remained  a  dead  letter.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  Paris  mob 
having  attacked  the  house  of  a  ftotestant  nobleman  was  find  cm  by  the 
defenders.  Hie  assailants  fled,  leaving  several  dead,  and  more  wounded. 
On  May  S  there  were  firesh  disturbances.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  month  that  the  condition  of  the  capital  began  to  grow  quieter.  On 
May  28  the  clergy  of  Paris  presented  a  remonstrance  on  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Protostaiitij ;  and  on  June  11  the  Protestants  presented  a  petition 
asking  for  chuix:hes  to  be  assigned  to  them  or  for  permission  to  build  them. 
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In  their  perplexity  the  govemmoit  determined  on  a  conference 
between  the  OMinci]  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  to  consider  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  disturhanccf?.    On  Jiine  18  the  Chancellor 
opened  the  proceedings  in  a  clear  and  impartial  speech.    The  deliV^ra- 
tions  dragged  on  from  June  23  to  July  11.    As  the  result  a  new  Edict, 
known  as  ^e    Edict  of  July,"*  was  issued  (registered  July  31).    All  acts  a 
and  words  tending  to  fisiction  or  disturbance  were  frabidden.   Attend-  ^  ,4^t^  P 
enee  at  «nj  wmaMy  et  whidi  wonliip  ma  oelelnfttied  othcrwiae  than   .    a  ^ 
•eeoriing  to  the  Ibme  of  the  Cathfllie  CSiimsh  wu  to  be  poniilied  by 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property.    The  cognisance  of  chms  of .  ^  . 
iimple  homy  was  left  to  the  eoelesaeetical  Courts.    If  the  accused  was  ^/^a^M^^^ 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  no  penalty  higher  than  banishment  ,^uJ^*^ 
could  be  imposed.    Finally  it  was  stMed  that  the  Edict  was  only  pro*  V'^^\^/p'*'^  * 
visional,  pending  the  detision  of  either  a  General  or  a  National  Council.  ^V'^*^^ 
In  spite  of  this  provisional  character  the  Edict  found  no  favour  with 
either  party.    Both  alike  abubed  and  ignored  it,' 

On  August  1  the  prorogued  meeting  of  the  Estates,  fixed  originally 
tat  Bfoy,  WM  opened  at  Pontoiaeb  ObIj  twentj«eix  depotiee  were 
pweent,  thuieen  fbr  eedi  of  the  two  lay  Estates;  the  deputies  of  the 
deigy  were  already  in  session  at  Pbi^y,  where  the  ecclesiastical  synod 
had  began  to  sit  on  July  28.  It  was  not  till  August  27  that  the  cahters 
were  presented  at  a  session  held  at  St  Germain  at  which  the  clerical 
deputies  were  also  present.  Both  rak'wrs  were  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
n&&s  of  their  proposals.  Tiiey  included  a  totjJ  reform  of  the  judicial 
system,  and  a  transference  of  a  share  in  tlie  sovereignty  to  the  Estates 
by  making  their  consent  re<|uisite  for  war  or  for  any  new  taxation.  To 
meet  the  financial  difBcultiee  three  proposals  were  made.  The  most 
Ihoroughgding  was  one  made  by  the  UmA  Estate,  that  the  whcde 
eocMastical  property  of  the  kingdom  should  be  nationalised^  that  the 
clergy  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  that  out  of  the  sinrplus  of 
72,000,000  Uvres  thus  obtained  42,000,000  should  be  devoted  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt.  However  enliy^htenw!  this  proposal 
may  have  been  it  wa,s  neither  practical  nor  opportune.  It  completetl 
the  cdienation  of  the  I'aris  rarlianient  from  civil  and  religious  reform; 
and  it  led  to  an  anungement  between  the  clergy  and  the  Crown. 
Alarmed  hy  the  proposals  for  their  spoliation  the  clergy  offered  the 
Cnmn  a  sum  of  16,600,000  Umvtf  to  he  paid  in  inataUncnts  spread  over 
ten  yean.  The  ollfar  was  accepted. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  question  the  nobles  and  the  Hiifd 
Estate  alike  advocated  complete  toleration  and  the  calling  together  of  a 
National  Council.  Alreadv  on  July  25  a  proclamation  had  been  tinned 
inviting'  the  Protestant  niinisters  to  the  assembly  at  Poissy.  It  was  to 
be  a  National  Council  in  everything  but  the  name.  So  much  concession 
was  made  to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  Accordingly  on  Sep- 
9  the  village  of  Poissy,  three  miles  west  of  St  Germain,  celebrated 
cir.  u 
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as  the  birtlip!aoe  of  St  Tx>ui8,  was  the  scen^  of  unusual  splendour.  The 
Protestants  weit  represented  at  the  "Colloquy"  (as  it  came  to  he  ailled) 
by  twelve  ministers,  including  Bern,  Franf^ois  de  Morel,  the  president  of 
the  hr»t  National  S^nod,  and  Nicolas  des  Gallars,  the  mmibier  ui  the 
French  Protestant  CSiurdi  in  Londm,  and  bj  twenty  lajmen.  8ii 
Curdinalis  My  Arcfabitbops  and  Biihops,  twelve  doetafs  of  the  Sor- 
^bonne^  and  as  many  ciamwiishi^  icprencntod  the  Fnndi  Gatholie  GhnidL 
'^joiiL'^V^  (The  King  and  the  Qumi-MdUMT,  the  rest  of  the  royal  iainUy,  the 
j^^^^     Princaaof  theBh)od,andthemembwof  the  CotBiiaiof  Aati^flOWf^^ 
\  i^''"'*'^^      tJie  imposing  assemblai^. 

it*         ^he^  chief  event  of  the  first  day  was  Beza's  speech,  which,  both  in 
fy  AAl>***^]p         matter  and  uiauner,  made  a  deep  impression.    The  Cardinal  of  I^rraine 
i     t  replied  to  it  on  September  16.    Though  his  speech  was  contemptuously 

'j*  1^  criticised  by  his  theological  opponents,  it  was  skilfully  adapted  to  hk 
v^^''^'^^  purpoie  of  making  a  fikvoimble  impieiMon  on  the  tmlaamed  majority  «f 
his  audience.  BivUi  Oiligny  and  Cindi^  praised  it.  But  Cfcn  man  than 
Beaa*8  it  was  the  qwedi  «f  an  advocate,  and  it  concluded  with  *  iorvid 
appeal  to  the  young  King  to  remain  in  the  faith  of  his  aneestoiii  On 
September  19  Ippolito  d'Este,  the  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara,  who  enjoyed  the 
revenues  of  three  French  archbi.shoprics,  one  bishopric,  and  eight  abbeyii 
arrived  at  St  Germain  in  the  capacity  t)t"  le^te  a  latere  from  Pius  IV, 
with  instructions  to  use  his  inilacTice  to  stop  the  conference.  In  htt 
numerous  suite  was  Liayuez,  tlie  succes^r  of  JLoyolu  as  General  of  the 
Jesuit  Older,  whose  eoUege  at  Fey^  had  bean  fonoally  legalised  by  the 
assembly  at  Poissy  four  £iy8  before.  Whether  owing  to  the  eSbrti  ef 
tlie  kgats  or  not»  the  last  two  meetingi  of  the  Colloquy,  whidi  w«b 
held  on  September  %k  and  26  with  greatly  diminished  numbeis,  wem 
wasted  in  angry  and  usdcss  discussion.  The  speech  of  Laynez  on  the 
26th  was  especially  unconiyiroraising.  Cathfirine  however  did  not  despAir. 
She  arranged  a  conference  lietwcen  five  of  the  Protestant  ministers  and 
five  of  the  CHtiiolic  clergy  who  favoured  reform.  Among  the  Protest&iits 
was  the  famous  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  arriv^  at  Poissy  on  the  evening 
of  September  9.  The  ddegates  met  on  September  80  and  the  following 
day.  Hnvmg  drawn  up  a  formula  relating  to  the  saaRsment  of  Holy 
Communion,  they  submitted  it  to  the*  assembly  of  Bisfaopi^  by  whom  It 
was  straightway  rejected  (October  9). 

From  Catherine's  point  of  view  the  Colloquy  had,  as  she  said,  bona 
no  fruit.  It  had  failed  to  bring  about  the  religious  unity  which  seemed 
to  her  essential  to  the  pacification  of  the  kinj^dom.  On  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 12,  there  was  a  fresh  tumult  at  Paris  outside  the  gate  of  St  Antoine; 
and  several  Protestants  were  killed  or  wounded.  Moreover  the  outlook 
abroad  was  threatening.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Thomas  Perrcnot 
de  Chantonnay,  told  Catharine  in  his  usual  bullying  tone  that  his 
master  was  rsady  to  oomo  to  the  asaastanee  of  her  Catholic  subjeetft 
But  the  Queen-iegent  put  on  a  bold  fronts  and  showed  «  detenniiiation 
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lo  be  mistress  in  h«r  own  house.    ITie  Guises  now  left  the  Couii  jj^^^Jli^* 

(October  20),  and  were  shortly  followed  by  the  Constable  and  the 

Marechal   de   Saint   Andre.     The  principal   managenient  of  affairs 

passed  into  the  han<3s  of  Colig^ny  and  the  C'lianeollor,    Never  had  the  '  '^l  ' 

Protestants  been  so  sanguiue  oi  jjucceas.    Though  the  Colloquy  had 

fiukd  to  produce  the  result  which  Catharine,  and  perhaps  a  few 

libeial  Bisfaafis,  like  MontltM^  hid  eipected,  fiom  the  Rofaartmt  point 

of  Hew  it  hid  been  nngulariy  wicobmIuL  It  hid  cnebled  the  Be- 

ioanm  to  puUidi  wU  €i  orbi  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  ableit 

and  moct  eloquent  lepreeentatives  a  dear  statement  of  their  doctrinei. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  so-called  Edict  of  Restitution,  issued  on  October 

20,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sixteen  millions  voted  by  the  clergy,  the 

Protestants  were  ordered  to  restore  all  the  churches  of  which  they 

liad  taken  possession ;  but  almoist  at  the  same  time  Beza  persuaded 

the  government  to  aend  letien  to  the  psovindal  magistrates  enjoming 

them  to  allow  the  Pjroiestaoti  to  meet  in  eecurify^  iul  to  interpret  the 

Ediet  in  a  lenient  spirit,  pending  a  more  definite  settlement.  Even  in 

Catholic  Fans  the  numboe  attending  the  meetings  leached  15,000. 

The  demand  for  ministers  was  greater  than  Geneva  could  ^tisfy.  On 

Michael  mas-day  Bcza  had  celc])rated,  accordinf^  to  the  Protestant  rite, 

the  marriat;;e  of  a  young  Rohan  with  the  niece  of  Madame  d'lilt-ampes. 

Hiere  were  rumours  that  several  Bishojjs  would  shoiiiy  declare  them" 

selves  Protestants ;  there  were  even  hupei»  uf  the  Kiiig. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  ever. 
On  November  16  there  was  a  massacre  at  Gahora;  eveiy  Sunday  pro- 
duced a  distinbanee  at  Pkris^  and  Ihe  Feast  of  St  John  (December  87) 
was  tign<^l!y*^  by  one  of  more  than  ordinary  violence  round  the  Church  ^^i^^ 
of  St  M<^ard.    Partly  in  consequence  of  these  outbi-eaks  Catliarine  ^  v  Vi^^^^ 
summoned  a  fresh  conference  to  meet  at  ?t  (Termain  on  January  3, 1562.  ^ 
On  the  7th  the  actual  business  began  with  a  remarkable  speech  by  the 
Chancellor  in  which,  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  enunciated  modem  ^jk 
principles  of  religious  toleration.    The  gucjition  before  them^  he  said,        '  1  J^y*^ 
was  a  }iolitical.  not  a  r<4iipous  one;  **a  man  may  be  a  citizen  without   ^  J^^^^''^ 
being  a.  (  lu  istian.'"  'I'hoie  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  confewnce^ 
thirty  FMdents  and  Coundllon  ^osen  from  the  eight  Ftoliaments  and 
twenfy  members  of  the  FHvy  Council  including  Ihe  Mnoes  of  the  Blood, 
then  gave  their  opinions  in  order.  The  King  of  Navarre^  speech  showed 
that  he  had  virtually  abandoned  the  Protestant  cause.    This  step,  to 
which  his  position  rather  than  his  character  gave  importance,  had  for 
some  time  been  skiltully  manoeuvred  by  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who 
had  dangle  before  the  King  various  suggestions  oi  compensation  for  the 
territory  of  Spanish  Navarre,  oi  which  his  wife^s  anc^tor  had  been 
deprived  by  Ferdinand  the  Ckthdic.  In  the  final  votiQg  the  party  of 
represnon  coalesced  with  the  middle  party»  which  thai  obtained  a  small 
D^oritjr ;  Mid  it  was  in  the  sense  of  their  views  that  an  Edict  was  dxawn 

en.  IX. 
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up  (January  17).  By  this  Edict,  known  as  the  "Edict  of  January* 
which  was  declared  to  be  provisional  pending  the  decisiou  of  a  Gcoenl 

Goundly  the  Ftoteatanti  ovdend  to  give  up  all  tbe  dituditt  and 
otfaar  €ccl«iwa»tic>l  Inuldlngs  In  their  poisenioii,  end  were  finlnddn  to 
aaemble  in  any  building,  or  to  aasemble  at  all  within  the  walls  of  iqj 
dfy.  With  these  limitations  the  right  of  assemblage  free  of  molestation 
was  granted  to  them.  Thus  Protestantism  for  the  first  time  in  France 
obtained  legal  recofrnition.  The  Protestants  were  far  from  satisfied,  but, 
acting  ou  the  advice  of  their  leaders,  they  accepted  the  compromise 
The  Catholics  were  less  submissive.  It  was  not  till  after  a  ioug  and 
obstinate  re;»istance  tliat  the  Parhament  of  Paris  registmd  the  Edict  oo 
Maich  8.  Bj  that  date  the  imie  to  which  events  had  been  ineiildily 
tending  had  already  declared  itaell  The  xeUgioai  war  had  begun. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  HELVETIC  BEPORMATION. 

The  Hdvetie  Befoniiatiiiii»  like  the  Gennan,  ma  Uie  ontcome  of 
iMilb  the  BAtioiud  hutoij  end  the  Benaiawnce.  TIm  hisfcocy  of  Switaet^ 

Und  had  been  a  leeocd  of  tree  communities  in  town  or  cotmtry,  more  than 
holding  their  own  under  changing  local  dynasties  and  weakening  imperial 
power.  Gradually  a  sense  of  national  unity  emci^es,  but  earlier  local 
connexions  are  long  retained.  The  Teutonic  communities  of  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  separately  gain  their  independence  in  ways 
eoamicm  enou^  elsewhere,  and  th^  become  the  centre  of  the  later 
confrdmatioo.  The  hmds  aroimd  them  axe  divided  Into  two  strongly 
marked  parta — a  Bin-gundian  west,  looking  towaida  France,  Burgundy, 
and  Savoy,  converled  by  Gallic  or  Boman  missionaries,  divided  among 
many  dynasties,  and  a  Swabian  or  AlHmnnnic  east,  richer  in  ci\'ilisation 
and  democratic  cities,  converted  by  Irish  missionari(  s  looking  by  the 
run  of  ita  valleys  and  the  lie  of  its  plains  towards  Germany.  ITiis 
division  lasts  through  the  jbYankish  Empire  and  tlurough  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  ia  the  moat  eMmtial  feature  in  Swiat  histoij. 

TtuBi  growHi  of  the  early  Hahsbuig  power,  following  the  eitinction 
of  the  Houie  of  Zittingen  (1218),  at  first  thieatened  the  freedom  of  the 
Swiss ;  the  connexion  of  the  Habsbuig  House  with  the  Empire  gave  it 
an  imperial  claim  to  jurisdiction  in  addition  to  the  varied  local  claims 
it  already  possessed,  though  at  the  same  time  it  aljsorbed  its  energy  in 
other  and  more  important  fields.  The  tendencies  to  union  shown  by  the 
Gennao  Leagues  operated  also  among  the  Swiss  communities,  and  in  the 
end  gave  liae  to  the  Perpetual  Lei^e  of  the  three  Forest  Gantom^ 
Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  (August,  with  simple  proviaioiia 

for  maintaining  their  primitive  liberty  and  regolatiii^  their  mutual 
relations.  Tlie  League  concluded  at  lirunnen  on  December  13,  1315, 
after  the  great  battle  of  Morgarten,  added  nothing  essential,  although  it 
bound  the  members  more  closely  together  against  a  usurping  lord.  The 
accidents  of  Uabiburg  history  and  the  varied  grouping  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Poweis  kept  this  early  league  alive  imd  even  caused  it  to 
glow:  victarieB  agamst  the  Habsfavugs  and  afterward 

o*  a.  a.  n.  ce.  z.  90 
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confinned  its  rtrength  and  increased  Hi  lepittatum.  Soon  cities  with 
dependent  villages  under  them,  Luzem,  Zurich,  and  Bern,  joined  the 
Confederates,  and  intrcx^uced  divergent  interests  and  policies.  Around 
central  Switzerland  with  it^  tliirtt^L-u  Cantons — those  already  mentioned, 
with  Glarus,  Zug,  Freiburg,  Solothum,  Basel,  Scharfhau-stjii,  ajid  Appen- 
zell — there  arose  other  leagues,  the  L<ea|^ue  uf  God^s  House  among  Lh£ 
subjects  of  the  see  of  Chur,  tlw  Giwibiliideii  (cae  Griaons),  and  tilt 
League  of  the  Ten  Juxiadictiona^  differing  in  eonititution  and  with 
histmnct  of  their  own.  In  vaiyuig  xdatiooB  to  tlie  Confisdention  stood 
also  allied  States  (the  Valaiii  the  town  and  Abbey  of  St  Gallen,  and 
others). 

The  Federal  government  not  only  gathered  fresh  members,  btit  msf^e 
conquests  of  its  own:  the  Aai'gau  (1415),  partly  divided  Ixtween  Bern 
and  Zurich,  partly,  in  the  Free  "Bailiwicks,  ruled  jointly  by  the  six 
Cantons  (Zurich,  Luzem,  Schwyz,  Uuterwaldeu,  Zug,  and  Glarus);  the 
lliurgau,  simikffly  ruled,  but  with  spedal  icktione  to  Zurich.  Tbe 
gpvmmeat  of  these  Common  Lands  was  a  difficult  matter^  as  tiiere  wss 
no  Federal  ofganisation  beyond  the  Diet,  to  wbicli  tlie  Cantons  fcol  I 
delegates.  The  Free  Bailiwicks  were  administered  by  a  Bailiff  (LonJro^), 
appointed  for  two  years  by  each  of  the  six  Cantons  in  turn.    This  defec-  i 
tivc  system  demanded  perfect  unity  among  the  Confederates  before  it  ! 
could  work  ;  and  the  chance  of  discord  was  ^eater  because  these  Subject  I 
LAnds  lay  between  Zurich  and  Bern,  and  closed  the  path  northv.  artis  frooa  i 
the  Forest  Cantons.    To  the  south  moreover  conquests  had  been  made 
towards  Italy,  and  thus  the  Confederates  were  brought  into  touch  with 
Italian  as  wdl  as  with  Gennan  and  mote  western  politici. 

Among  the  Confederates,  Zuridh  (which  joined  tiicm  May,  19Si) 
held  a  pcn^uliar  place.  Favoured  by  Austria,  and  as  an  imperial  city, 
Zurich  had  followed  a  distinct  policy  of  its  own  which  had  at  timei  led 
to  war  (for  instance,  1442-50).  What  Bern,  with  its  distinct  aims  and 
more  aristoci-atic  constitution,  was  to  the  west,  Zurich,  with  its  important 
gilds  and  widespread  trade,  was  to  the  east.  The  Confederacv  wa* 
again  divided  by  the  diversity  of  interests  between  rural  and  tirbm 
Cantons;  moreover,  city  factions,  as  at  Luzem,  Zurich,  and  Bern,  had 
looked  to  the  Confederacy  for  help,  and  convenelj  civic  disturhsncei 
could  shake  the  Confederate  League.  Hie  conquests  from  Austria,  and 
the  entanglement  in  the  wars  of  Rnnoe  and  Burgundy,  and  in  those  <tf 
Italy,  involved  the  Confederacy  in  external  relations  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  constitutioiud  growth,  llie  problem  of  Federal  orgamsation 
\^  Hs  handed  down  unsolved  by  the  Middle  Ages,  together  with  fArM^*t!«FF*« 
that  made  it  difficult  of  solution. 

Huldreich  Zwingli  was  bom  on  New  Year's  Day,  1484,  at  Wildhaiu 
in  the  valley  of  Toggcnbuzg.  This  district,  after  the  eztinctien  of  its 
dynasty  ^  object  of  strife  between  Zurich  and  Schwys; 
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but  in  the  end  it  had  passed  hy  puiclmse  tu  the  Abbey  of  St  Gallen. 
Hm  iiilialittiatt  of  Wfldhrat  had  gauitd  tiie  rlgfati  of  decthig  tfadr 
Tillage  bailiff  and  choosing  thair  own  nllaga  priett  Zwingli''8  fitther 
helfl  the  fonner,  and  hit  uncle  BarUiotkiiiMrv  the  latter,  office;  when 
thia  tmde  (1487)  becemo  lural  dean  and  rector  of  Wesen  on  the  Lake 
of  Wallenstfldt,  the  yonne^  boy,  already  destined  for  clerical  life,  went 
with  him.  His  family  was  thus  respected  and  versed  in  civil  and 
eccl^iastical  ninttens ;  on  the  mother^s  side,  too,  one  uncle  was  Abbot  ' 
of  Fiachingen,  and  another  relative  Abbot  of  Old  St  John's,  near 
Weaen.  In  1494  Zwingli  waa  aent  to  Basel  to  be  under  Gregory 
BQudi,  and  In  1498  to  Bern,  where  faia  tewte  via  Heinrich  Wiflilin 
(LopnhiaX  then  the  moat  fiunona  hmnaalat  in  Switwrland.  He  wea 
moved  from  Bern,  leat  the  Dominicans  should  secure  him  aa  a  novice,  and 
he  is  next  found  at  Vienna,  where  his  clitssical  bent  was  strengthened. 
In  he  returned  to  Ba.sel  where,  in  1504,  he  graduated  as  Bachelor; 
the  University  was  not  then  at  its  ^x^-^t,  bnt  the  citv  wrs  still  a  centre  of 
Swiss  life  and  of  the  trade  ni  books ;  he  became  a  teacher  at  St  Martinis 
School,  and  thus  his  mind  was  early  trained  in  the  habit  of  instruction. 
In  150{>  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  Glarus,  an  important  town  with 
three  outlying  hamleta,  end  w«a  ordained  priest  at  Cmstanoe. 

^le  impiiLMS  forming  hla  character  had  been  aimple:  the  democmtic 
spirit  of  a  self-goveniing  village  with  traditions  of  ita  atmgglcs — \sk  1490 
he  must  have  seen  the  Abbot  of  St  Gallen  appear  with  a  small  army  to 
reduce  his  subjects  to  obedience ;  the  training  of  the  parish  priest  with 
R  sense  of  responsibility  (discharged  as  he  eveti  then  signifienntlv  held 
mainly  by  preaching);  the  life  of  the  villngrp  with  its  many  activities  of 
a  smaller  kind.  But  stronger  than  all  thesie  was  his  humanistic  training, 
which  at  Glarus  he  had  time  to  follow  ooL  Traoea  of  the  current 
classical  taste  are  seen  in  him  to  the  end:  one  of  these  was  his  belief  in 
the  divine  inspiimtion  of  Gato  and  other  ancients  with  tfadr  high  ideal 
of  patriotism ;  }unce,  too,  came  his  deep  interest  in  the  salvatioD  of  the 
great  ancients  who  lived  before  Christ.  But  he  waa  a  humanist  who 
never  sought  a  patron. 

Before  he  came  to  Glarus  he  had  been  iincler  the  inHnenre  of  Tiionias 
W3rttenbach  (1505-6),  a  lecturer  at  Basel,  from  whom  he  had  learnt  the 
evils  of  Indulgences  and  the  authonty  of  the  Bible.  These  crude  ideas 
of  refonn  were  not  however  confined  to  Wyttenbacb,  and  it  was  only  in 
Older  to  minlmiae  his  debt  to  liuther  that  Zwinj^  mentkma  this  eanier 
indflbtednem.  But  he  had  made  doseraoquatntanoe  with  Chudtabusss; 
for  Heinrich  Goldli,  a  Swim  of  the  Papal  Guard  and  a  trafficker  in 
benafices^  had  bought  the  reversion  of  Glarus,  and  Zwingli  had  to  pay 
him  a  pension  of  100  gulden  before  entering  upon  his  charge, 

In  classics  Krasmus  was  his  guide;  good  letters  and  sound  theolot^^y 
were  to  gty  together;  the  spirit  of  the  German  Renaissance  was  to 
ijuapire  theology ;  but  ui  deep  personal  religion  Zwingli  at  this  stage  was 
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ignorant.  That  he  nerer  went  to  rest  at  night  without  having  read 
a  ]ittle  in  his  Tnflsfer''fl  works,  iv*  he  in  a  letter  to  the  master  himself, 
may  not  have  been  strictly  true;  but  the  dominant  influence  of  Erasmus 
upon  Zwingli,  never  overcome  although  combined  witii  other  influeiicts^. 
admits  of  no  doubt.  He  m&y  uko  iiave  learnt  from  Erasmus  something 
in  the  way  of  negation,  sodi  «■  a  oootempt  for  leliet;  aomethiDg,  too,  be 
may  hm  learnt  from  Fioo  della  Bfiiaodolay  for  whose  «ke  he  wai  onee 
caUed  a  hnetic  at  Batel;  but  froni  anti-papal  tendendee  he  was  qotfei 
free.  Erom  this  young  humanist — paradoxically  combining  a  deq>  aenn 
of  leaponiibility  with  notable  laxity  in  his  moral  life — no  programme 
of  reform  was  as  yet  to  be  lookerl  for.  His  was  a  mind  that  moTwl 
gradually  towards  its  fuller  plans,  and  needed  a  fitting  field  wherein 
to  work. 

In  151S  he  had  again  taken  up  the  study  of  Grieek,  in  whi( h  a  little 
later  Bombasius  became  his  teacher;  and  he  went  to  the  New  Testament 
itself  lather  than  to  any  oonmentaiMi  $  tihe  FlatiMn  howovar  attnotad 
him,  and  it  was  at  Glarus  that  he  read  Jerome  (to  whom  Emsmns  eoald 

not  fail  to  send  him),  Augustim^  Qrigent  Cyxfl,  and  CSirysostonL  Of 
all  these  Augustine  was  his  favourite — a  fikct  to  be  noted  in  discussing 
his  theology ;  but  he  conddered  the  Greek  Fathers  to  be  more  excellent 
in  their  Christolofry  than  were  the  Latin.  Hebrew,  possibly  begiin 
hilon  ,  wa-s  stu(]i(  d  later  at  Zuridi  in  1519  or  1520,  but  needed  a 
i-cnewed  effort  in  1522.  He  ever  insisted  upon  the  need  of  a  learned 
clergy,  and  studied  Holy  Wnt  as  he  had  learned  to  study  the  classical 
mlUnB  a  method  which  lent  freshness  to  his  teaching,  but  laid  Yam 
open  to  a  charge  of  ineverenoa. 

Through  his  devotion  to  Erasmus  and  his  fimdship  witli  Hehnich 
Loriti  of  Glarus  (Glareanos)  Zwingli  gained  an  entry  into  the  world  of 
letters,  which  inherited  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  medieval  universitiei, 
and  which  was  now  banning  to  group  itself  around  presses  such  a«i 
Frol)cn^s  at  Basel  and  Frosc'hn!!er"'s  at  /nrirh  (Ii5l9).  Thift  was  of 
importance,  not  only  for  his  growing  reputatioa,  but  also  as  bringingf 
him  into  touch  with  wider  interests.  In  his  later  years  of  diplomacy  the 
Imbit  of  oonespondenoa  and  the  vaned  associatiioBs  tims  formed  proved 
of  use.  Equally  important  too  was  tiie  skill  with  whidi  be  dmr  amaad 
ham  younger  mcn^--some  toiindthdr  goalinlranianism,someiiirdigioBi 
refonn;  in  their  after  life  and  in  their  studies  (mainly  at  Vienna)  he 
foUowed  them  from  afar  and  regularly  wrote  to  them.  Thus  before  he 
founded  a  school  he  had  the  scholan  seady»  and  his  name  was  a  power 
among  the  younger  men. 

During  these  vears  at  Glarus  he  became  entajigled  in  timt  system  of 
waiB  and  peiisiom  which  was  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  his  iatherlaod. 
The  Italian  wars  brought  not  only  mudb  wealth  to  Switaeriand,  but  aho 
an  increaseof  tarritory.  To  keep  the  Swias  as  allies  Louis  XII  faad(im) 
sonendered  Bellinaona  to  them;  when  Masrimiliaao  Sfona  was  made 
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Duke  of  Ifikn  (151S)  they  noeivad  ftom  him  the  Val  Maggia,  Looshkh 
and  LqgaiHH  whOe  the  Bhaetian  League  (the  Grisons)  gamed  the 
VaHdKiie.  Hie  Swim  Diets  were  besieged  by  agents  of  the  Powen. 

A  French  party  was  to  be  fouiKl  in  every  town,  and  a  papalist  anti- 
French  party  was  created  by  Matthaus  Schinner,  Cardinal  of  Sion,  in 
the  service  of  Julius  II.  Zwingli's  interest  in  politics  was  great ; 
politics  and  patriotism  inspired  his  earliest  German  poems, — the  Lahy- 
r'mih,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Ox  and  the  Beasts  ;  his  position  in  Glarus 
inade  him  a  valuable  ally  for  the  papal  party  in  a  parish  where  the 
FVeocfa  iv«re  Strang;  it  was  therefore  natmal— althoug^i  afterwazds  made 
a  cfaaige  •gjaiott  him — ^that  he  should  accept  fimn  the  Pope  a  pension  of 
80  (151S  or  1518) ;  and  he  was  also  (August  S9, 1518)  appointed 
acolyte  chaplain.  So  far  was  he  from  being  anti-papal  that  the  Papacy 
was  the  one  Power  with  which  he  held  it  right,  even  dutiful,  to  form 
alliances.  Twice — but  probably  not  thrice — he  went  to  Italy  as  chaplain 
with  tlie  Glarus  contingent;  according  to  Bullinger  he  was  present  at 
Novara  (June  6,  151i3)  and  at  Marignano  (September  18-14,  1515);  on 
the  latter  occasion  his  peisuasion  kept  the  Glarus  men  fisithful  to  their 
MTvioe  when  othen  deaBrted  to  the  Ranch.  Afterwards  he  indicates 
tUi  as  the  period  whan  he  formed  his  wdl-known  views  upon  the  evils 
of  meraenary  service.  The  life  of  a  mercenary — in  camp  or  city — 
destroyed  the  simplicity  endeared  to  Zwiqgli  by  the  earlier  Confoderate 
history  and  classic  models. 

In  1515  the  papal  alliance  came  to  an  end :  the  terrible  experience 
of  Marignano  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  the 
otfier,  had  made  the  Confederates  de&irous  of  peace,  and  (November  29, 
1516)  a  permanent  peace  was  made  with  fVanoe.  Zwingli^s  opposttiom 
to  this  cfaange  of  policy  made  bis  position  at  Olams  mitenabk^  and  he 
hecame  peopled  priest  (or  rioar)  at  Kimiedehi  (April  14^  1518)^  pladng 
a  vicar  at  Glarus.  Einsiedeln,  owing  to  its  renown  as  a  place  of 
jnlgrimage,  combined  the  quiet  of  a  monastic  House  with  the  traffic 
of  a  place  of  passage.  Here  he  carried  further  his  classical  studies  and 
increased  his  reputation  as  a  preacher;  he  carefully  trained  himiM»lf  in 
oratory  by  a  study  of  the  best  chissic  iiKKltls.  ' 

2^e_pen>onalities  of  the  tliree  great  lea(lerS|  Era.smus,  Luther 
(tn  wKnin  Zwiiigli  mnsidorpd  he  was  prior  in  hw  teaching),  and  Zwingli, 
were  ^"^ly  «i|fffigent.  Lirtlier.  witli  his  montistic  training,  cared  little  for 
^**Htiff  1irg*""**i«l  i  had  >  fervid  pewonal  egpffjfi|^  aa^  a 

strong  love  for  doctrine.  Era-smu-s  combined  pipty  apd  thi1f^"f 
learning  with  much  fireedom  of  speech,  temperetl  by  rqwyd  for 
authority  and  a  historic  sense.  Zwingli  had  from  the  first  no  regnrd 
for  authority — whicii  indeed  presented  itself  at  times  in  a  guise  hard  to 
respect;  he  belongetl  to  a  country  peculiarly  weak  in  its  ecclesiiustical 
orgauisatiou  and  uboundiitg  in  clerical  abuses.  But  he  had  a  deep 
re^urd  for  .ls£g:Qifig^  and.  a  love  of  j&ecdom,  p^  «^nal  i^iu]  intfllpt  tiinl. 
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He  bad  no  vivid  perceptions  of  dogma  recording  the  Rtni|j;gl^  of  the 
soul.  But  he  learnt  from  his  varied  parochial  experience  to  realise 
keenly  the  relations  between  a  pastor  and  his  people.  He  had  no  deep 
philosophic  basis  for  his  opinions^  and  lie  was  no  fittnifir  of  tfaeoikt; 
he  aeedBd  the  toudi  of  actual  life  to  fariqg  his  powcft  to  work*  and  he 
needed  a  field  that  suited  him  belbie  he  oould  ibrm  •  defimie  poUcj. 
So  lar  he  was  a  keen  Swiss  patriot,  with  that  love  of  the  past  that  had 
fomed  the  legend  of  Tell,  a  humanist,  and  a  fidormcr  of  the  tfpt  of 
Erasmus,  if  indeed  he        r  Reformer  at  all. 

If  he  wa.s  correct  in  his  own  view  of  his  uieiitfil  history,  he  took  up 
an  anti-papal  stand  from  the  first,  and  not,  as  Lutiier  did,  pressed  by 
the  course  of  argument.  "  The  Papacy  mast  fall,^  he  said  to  Capito  in 
1517.  But  the  hmnanirta  had  inherited  something  of  scholastie  finedom 
in  discussion,  and  to  caD  the  papal  authority  in  question  was  no  new 
thing  in  1517.  There  was  little  significance  in  this  ezpressioii  of  opmion 
from  one  who  held  a  papal  pension,  and  had  done  his  best  to  secure 
help  for  the  Ftipacy  m  what  man jr  of  its  friends  condemned—its  ItaliMi 
wars  and  temporal  policy. 

After  refusing  one  po>t  at  Winterthur,  he  received  the  offer  of 
another,  that  of  people's  priest  at  Uie  Great  Minster  of  Zurich,  His 
reputation  as  a  preacher  was  in  his  favour;  the  new  Frov(^t  of  the 
Chapter — Felix  fVei — had  humaoistic  sjrmpathies,  and  the  political 
views^  whidi  had  made  him  enemies  at  GIuub,  were  not  egainst  bhn 
here^  for  similar  views  had  fijends  at  Zuridi;  foreign  pensions  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  Pmmonbnrf  o{  1508^  and  met  with  warm  opposition  in 
the  Chapter;  the  Erench  alliance  also  was  of  less  importaaoe  here.  His 
appointment  was  preceded  by  much  negotiation  ;  there  were  rivals,  and 
a  f^torv  was  brought  up  to  his  discredit  which  he  could  neither  in  thu 
main  deny,  nor  yet  atlequately  defend ;  indeed,  the  tone  of  his  defence 
^owed  a  lack  of  moral  sense,  finally  the  influence  of  his  friends, 
especially  of  Myconius  (Oswald  Greisshtissler),  schoolmaster  at  the  Minster 
school,  gained  him  the  efectkm  (December  11,  1M8X  17  out  of  a 
chapter  of  M  voting  for  him.  The  office  of  peopled  priest  or  riear  at 
the  Minster,  thus  gained,  he  kept  until  later  he  received  a 

|n«bend  after  he  had  resigned  his  papal  pension. 

Zwingli  had  thus  come  to  the  proper  held  of  his  reliEfiou-^  and  political 
worl;.  ilis  development  ha<l  so  far  been  independent,  not  inliuenced  even 
by  Luther ;  and  yet  the  movement  begun  by  Zwingii  owes*  much  of  its 
importance  to  that  initiated  by  the  German  Keformer.  Their  hkeness 
was  the  product  of  the  time:  thehr  differences  were  not  only  doctrioaL 
Luther  was  no  humanist^  nor  did  his  work  lie  in  a  Swiss  city  or  in  the 
Swiss  Confodemtioo.  The  special  type  of  Protestantism  presented  to  the 
worid  by  Zwingii  was  due  to  his  field  of  work  being  a  city  commonwealth 
with  a  peculiar  history,  political  and  ecdesiasticaL  But  the  ideas  with 
which  he  started  were  the  r^ults  of  his  humanism  and  of  liis  previous  work. 
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Fhsfc  among  his  ideu  comes  that  of  his  prophetloal  olRoe:  he  had 
gafaied  his  experience  of  life  as  a  parish  priest ;  his  heart  had  gone  into 
kaming  and  education ;  these  factors  combined  to  form  his  vision  of 
a  prophet-pastor.  From  the  Old  T^tament  he  look  the  notion  of  a 
prophet  teaching  morality,  and  not  shrinking  from  politics  where  they 
had  to  be  touched ;  but  he  added  to  this  the  ideal  of  instruction.  He 
thus  brought  to  his  new  work  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  spiritual 
authority  and  responsibility.  But  his  view  left  no  room  for  other 
authority  fir  foot  oodesiasdeal  n^wriofs.  The  prophet  was  to  do  his 
mnfc  in  the  oommimityy — not  the  cmnmmiity  of  the  ooogregation  regarded 
as  port  of  a  wider  Church,  hut  the  politicsl  communiiy  in  which  he  lived. 
P>p— oh^ng — frr  iridch  his  life  and  training  fitted  him — was  to  he  the 
msans  of  teaching;  it  was  well  adapted  for  influencing  a  democracy  and 
•WR»  cbftracterislic  of  his  system,  where  the  piilpit  supeiBeded  the  altar, 
and  where  the  intellectual  element  was  large. 

The  relation  of  the  prophet  to  his  community  was  tingetl  by  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  affected  by  the  conditions  of  Swiss 
life.  It  was  the  prophets  work  to  teach,  to  inspire  the  magistracy ;  but 
it  was  thein  to  cany  out  the  policy.  Tlius  be  and  they  had  to  work 
together.  This  left  laige  ecclwiiastical  powers  to  the  oommunily,  and 
sudi  the  dty  had  already  claimed  for  itself;  it  gave  wide  scope  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  pastor,  both  over  the  political  assemblies  and 
over  the  burgesses  themselves.  Tlie  acquisition  of  that  influence,  and  the 
full  use  of  it,  were  therefore  essential  to  Zwingli's  suco^. 

Zurich  had  grown  up  around  the  Great  Minster  and  the  Minster  of 
our  Lady,  foundations  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Ludw  ig  the  German 
rei>pectively.  The  site  was  well  adapted  for  trade,  and,  between  the 
competing  jurisdictions  of  the  Abbeas,  the  Bcovost  of  the  Great  Minster, 
and  the  Bailiff  of  the  Emperor,  a  peculiarly  fiee  devebpment  was 
posBibleL  There  had  been  many  contests  between  the  city  and  its 
clergy.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  whose  visit  left  traces,  had  sojourned  there 
(1140-d);  the  liability  of  the  clerg\'  to  pay  taxes  had  been  discussed 
and  enforced.  As  a  rule  the  monasteries  were  not  only  assessed  for 
taxation,  but  subject  to  visitation  by  the  State ;  and  one  of  the  few 
Federal  documents  that  went  into  detail  laid  down  the  soljjtction  of 
eccie&iastics  to  all  ordinary  jurisdiction  (the  PJi\fferArkf  ol  V61Q). 

Swiss  history— «piut  from  l^end— had  been  so  fiv  smgulariy  poor  in 
individual  types.  The  most  striking  exception  was  that  of  Hans 
Waldmann,  who  had  left  a  conspicuous  nuak  on  the  oonstitutlon  of 
Zurich.  In  1483  he  became  Burgomaster,  and  for  some  years  stood 
out  as  the  leading  statesman  in  Switzerland ;  foreign  Powers  gave  him 
gifts  and  negotiated  with  him  as  with  a  prince.  Tliongh  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  aristocrats,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  constitutional 
reform,  excellent  for  the  city,  but  stringent  and  oppressive  for  the  sur- 
roimding  villages. 

CO.  X. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  Constafd,  the  original  dtiwns,  knights,  nicr- 
chaats,  end  men  of  Independent  means,  had  been  the  leading  element  in 

the  oonstitution.  Rudolf  Brun  (1336)  had  placed  the  Gilds  of  hand- 
worken,  18  in  number,  afterwards  12,  alongside  of  the  CofU<f/SI:  their 

Masters  became  members  of  the  smaller  Coiinril  along  ynih  other 
Councillors,  elected  variously.  At  the  bead  of  tlie  Constitution  stood 
the  Burii;oni aster,  and  for  special  purposes  the  Great  Council  of  200 
(exactly  'sl\9.)  was  called  together.  Waldmann,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  Gilds,  gave  them  more  power  in  the  constitution,  and  reduced 
the  direct  lepraentation  of  the  Cimtk^  in  the  Smaller  GouncO  firom  It 
to  6.  Theie  dvic  v^gtdationB  were  oonfinoed  even  by  his  enemiei  after 
his  csecution ;  but  discontent  was  caused  by  his  strict  enactments  about 
trade  and  agriculture  which  weakened  the  country  for  the  good  of 
the  city ;  the  ill-will  thus  cau<!efl  led  to  the  riois  preceding  his  death 
and  left  their  mnrk  behind,  In  the  end  the  villages  gained  through 
the  mediation  of  the  othei  States  an  organisation  {Genieiride)  of  their 
own,  through  wliich  they  could  act  and  consult  with  Zurich. 

Waldmann  claimed  for  the  dty  the  right  to  l^slate  for  the  Church, 
and  to  regulate  the  life  and  demeanour  of  ecdesiastios,  and  thus  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Zuridi,  already  con- 
siderable. A  docmnent,  dating  from  ISiO  and  often  wrongly  termed  a 
Goncordat,  summed  up  the  ccdesiastioBl  powers  daimed  by  Zurich  and 
permitted  to  her  by  the  Pope,  anxious  for  such  a  useful  ally.  The 
diocesan  divisions  of  Switzerland  con-esponded  to  no  national  limits  and 
were  included  in  different  provinces — ConsUuiee  and  Chur  under  Mainz, 
Basel  and  L.itiisaune  under  Besanyon,  and  Sion  uiuier  Taraiitaise,  until 
freed  by  Leo  X  from  its  dependence.  The  Bishop  of  Constance,  in 
whose  diocese  Zurich  lay,  was  not  well  placed  to  assert  his  anthorttf 
in  this  powerfiil  dfy,  and  had  seen  many  of  his  rights  as  to  jmisdiction 
and  appointments  supeneded. 

When  Zwingli  went  to  Zurich,  he  therefore  found  a  city  democntic 
in  its  institutions  (more  so,  for  instance,  than  Bern),  where  a  capable 
orator  and  man  of  affairs  would  be  able  to  come  to  the  front  speedily ; 
its  history  had  made  \bi  relations  with  the  Papacy  and  the  Bishop 
mere  matters  of  policy ;  the  Churdi  had  as  against  the  State  little 
independence  of  its  own,  and  there  was  no  traditional  dislike  of  change. 
For  Bodk  a  community  he  was  well  fitted:  the  political  questions  to 
which  he  had  given  most  thought  were  those  upon  wbiA.  opmioo  at 
Zurich  was  already  divided ;  his  power  of  speedy  caieftdly  trained  and 
developed,  could  easily  gain  him  power  in  a  city  with  some  7000 
burghers,  and  by  his  expositions  on  market-days  he  was  aUe  also  to  gain 
influence  over  the  conntrv  people, 

Zwingli  found  also  in  the  pre.vs  a  helpful  ally;  the  printer  Froschauer 
was  oue  of  his  closest  adherents;  his  wTitings,  which  bear  the  uiark  of 
extempore  utterance  rather  than  of  careful  prepaiatiou,  were  often  intended 
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for  the  press,  and  spread  through  its  channels  of  trade;  letters  could  be  sent 
and  recdved  through  the  same  means,  for  the  printer's  house  was  a  centre 
ti  newi  and  comniimioatioii :  Fraschauer,  for  itistaace^  liad  a  fanmch 
estaUuhment  at  F^kfort  and  otnild  circtiUte  Zwingli^  writingB  eaifly 
and  eatry  his  letteis  for  him.  The  effect  of  Zwinglfs  works^^haatily 
written  for  the  moat  part,  larelj  classic  in  form  or  of  pennanent 
value  for  thought — was  oflen  immediate  and  great;  he  was  a  idigioni 
pamphleteer  of  Icaminp^,  viixn'ir,  and  cxperieiUT. 

In  his  private  hie  thcie  me  few  dales  of  inij  ui  tance.  He  wrs  attacked 
by  the  plague  (September,  1519),  to  meet  which  he  had  courageously 
returned  from  a  holiday;  but  there  are  no  reasons  for  regarding  this 
iDneBi  aa  a  religious  crisis  in  his  life.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Beinhazd^ 
widow  of  Hans  Meyer  of  Xnonau,  son  of  a  dirtinguished  &mily»  took 
place  (April  2,  IBM)  after  a  dubious  connexion  of  some  two  yms,  and 
was  liailed  by  some  of  his  friends  as  a  tardy  though  welcome  act  of 
courage.  By  the  end  of  1525  his  Refoniiation  at  Zurich  was  in  effect 
completed  :  and  from  that  time  onward  his  activity  was  either  political  or 
directed  against  Anabaptist  enemies. 

In  February,  1519»  the  Frunciscun  Beniardm  Samson,  who  had  pre- 
viously encountered  Zwingli  at  Einsiedeln,  reached  Zurich  to  preach  his 
Indulgence.  Zwingli  opposed  him  at  once  and  with  success;  the  Bishop 
of  Constance  forbade  uw  eiesegy  of  the  diocese  to  admit  Samson  into 
their  churches ;  the  Coundl  of  Zurich  forbade  his  entry  into  the  city. 
But  Zwingli  and  Luther  met  with  very  different  treatment :  Samson  was 
ordered  by  tlie  Pope  himself  not  to  vex  the  authorities  of  Zuricli,  and 
rather  th.in  do  so  to  depart ;  no  breach  between  the  Papacy  and  Zwingli 
re*;ulted ;  a  monk  who  wislied  to  print  abuse  of  him  was  checked  by  both 
legate  and  Bisiiop.  The  first  sign  of  anti-papal  tccling  upon  his  part 
eonies  after  the  Imperial  election  (January-June,  1519).  The  papal 
pohcy  in  that  matter  was  too  shifty  to  commend  itsdf  to  Zwingli^s  honest 
and  outspoken  nature^  and  moreover  he  wished  the  Swiss  to  stand  aloof. 

But  the  Lutheran  drama  had  by  this  time  come  to  m,  crisis,  and 
following  the  advice  of  friends,  Beatus  Rhcnanus  among  them,  Zwingli 
had  interested  himself  in  Luther's  fate;  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  he 
hailed  him  as  "  Da\  id  "  and  "  Hei-cules,""  and  eKeH  t*d  himself  to  dehiy 
the  publication  of  the  Papal  Bull  against  him.  At  this  time  too  he  read 
Hus  work  On  the  Churchy  which  is  practically  a  new  edition  of  WicliTs 
De  EcdetiOf  and  eontaiitt  many  of  llie  doctrines — audi  as  those  touching 
^  papal  power,  and  the  ctril  right  to  control  the  CSiurcb — afterwaids 
taog^  hy  Zwin^. 

The  question  how  far  Zwingli  was  indebted  to  Luther  has  been  modi 
diKuased.  Like  Luther,  he  had  been  called  a  heretic  after  his  opposi- 
tion to  Samson.  To  him  as  to  othere  the  name  Lutheran  was  carelessly 
given.  His  })rivate  Biblical  annotations  show  new  doctrinal  tendencies 
after  1522,  when  he  had  undoubtedly  read  Luther'^s  works.    But  the 
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assumption  that  he  owed  his  views  to  Luther  always  roused  his  indignap 

tion,  and  a  rommon  Pauline  eloment  fully  explains  flic  likeness  of  their 
opinions,  slight  as  it  is.  Zwingli  tnvd  to  clear  himself  from  the  chai^ 
of  imitation,  and  claimed  for  himself  ori^nality.  In  doing  so  he  wag 
justified,  though  his  treatment  of  tlie  charge  i>hows  some  petulance  aad 
self-satia&ction.  But  it  u  too  much  to  say  that  llie  bold  itud  made 
by  Luiher  and  the  whole  aet  of  pioUenw  be  caleed  bad  no  efi^  upon 
ZuringlTs  mind  and  did  nofbiag  to  diieet  bis  activity  into  neir  dianiieb. 
l!1iejr  original  impulses,  however,  were  very  differenty  and  their  several 
treatment  of  Indulgences  illustrates  the  difference.  To  Luther  the 
question  presented  itself  ns  a  mistaken  doctrine  which  struck  at  the  root 
of  religion;  to  Zwingli  it  was  more  a  practical  ahuse, an  encroarhmfnt 
of  the  Church  upon  tlie  individii  il  lilV, 

The  divergence  of  ZwingU  from  Erasmus  and  its  occasion  are  also 
initiuctive.  Hutten,  in  bis  energy  and  contempt  for  tradition,  his 
lioenoe  and  diareg^id  of  morality,  had  little  in  common  witb  Eraamui  ca 
the  one  band  or  with  Luther  on  the  other,  ahboqgh  bis  lore  of  leaning 
and  width  of  outlook  joined  him  to  both.  Before  his  death,  however, 
in  August,  I5Sd,  a  quarrel  with  £rasniu<:  brought  out  the  fundamental 
opposition  between  them.  Zwingli,  linked  to  Erasmus  by  early  in- 
debtedness; and  a  scholar^s  reverence,  h  yet  more  in  common  with 
llutten  ;  and  when  the  dying  outcast,  disuvvned  by  the  calmer  souls, 
reached  Zurich,  Zwingli  befrieuded  hiiu ;  he  did  this,  not  from  mere 
human  sympathy,  but  also  firom  the  feeling  of  a  common  cause  against 
tbe  old  society  and  the  old  traditiona.  But  bis  action  caused  a  bmsdi 
between  bim  and  Erasmus,  and  witb  Glareanus  alao^  "tbe  shadow  of 
Erasmus.^  This  marks  a  certain  separation  of  Zwingli  from  the  aims 
of  tbe  humanist  cin;le3  in  wliich  he  had  hitherto  lived;  £ar  Basd  and 
Einsicdeln,  unlike  Luzcm,  were  both  centrr  ?  of  learning. 

In  his  sermons  Zwingli,  who  was  both  outspoken  and  efTcctive,  attacked 
monasticism  and  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 
But  the  first  conflict  took  place  when  he  attacked  the  principle  of  tithes. 
In  a  Latin  sermon  preached  before  the  Chapter,  he  maintained  that  tithes 
bad  no  foundation  in  the  Divine  Law^  and  sbould  be  voluntaiy.  The 
FkoTost  urged  bim  in  vain  to  recant,  and  not  to  furnish  arma  for  the 
laity  to  use  against  the  clergy  (early  in  15S0).  TkM  same  year  a  simpli« 
fication  of  the  breviary  for  the  Minster  was  prepared  and  introduced 
(June  27,  1520) — a  change  aris'no^  out  of  Zwingli's  earlier  liturgical 
studies,  and  showinf;  that  the  majority  of  the  Chajiti :r  was  on  his  side. 

Religious  partita  \vcre  already  forming  themselves  around  him.  He 
met  with  opposition  bi)Lii  from  the  conservatives  in  the  Chapter  (includ- 
mg  Connd  Hoflman,  who  bad  supported  bis  election)  and  from  the 
monks.  Hie  eEdtement  raised  was  shown  by  a  decree  of  IfiSM^  ordertng 
priests  in  town  and  country  to  preach  conformably  to  the  Gospels 
and  £|»istleB  and  according  to  tbe  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aad  tbe 
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BSUi^liiit  to  Imp  silaieeuiwn  human  tmiowtioi^  lliis  decne^piooeed' 
Iqg  not  finom  the  Bishop  but  firom  the  dvil  nikn,  and  taking  the  Bibb 
ii  a  standard,  exhibited  two  chancteiirtics  of  the  Zwinglian  position. 

The  political  events  of  these  years  were  decisive  for  Zwingli  and  for 
Zurich.  The  French,  at  a  Diet  held  at  Luzem  (May  5,  1521),  strove 
to  get  support  from  the  Confederates,  Pensions  had  cJready  done  much 
harui  to  social  and  political  life ;  the  mercenaiy  soldiers,  whether  abroad 
selling  their  Uvea  for  gold,  or  at  home  spending  it  in  riot,  were  an  injury 
to  the  State.  The  oateotatioiiB  display  of  wealth  made  by  the  Fkench 
envnyi,  both  in  the  Imperial  etectioas  and  now  in  their  search  for  an 
alliance,  empbidied  the  dangers  of  mercenary  service.  Zwingli,  together 
with  the  Burgomaster  Marcus  Roust,  opposed  the  French  edliance ;  the 
Diet,  however,  made  a  ti-eaty  with  Francis  T  by  which  he  might  enlist 
troops  up  to  16,000  under  leaders  of  his  own  choice.  The  Bernese 
statesman  Albrecht  von  Stein  came  to  Zurich  to  secure  its  approval ; 
for  the  city  with  its  villages  could  raise  an  army  of  10,000.  But,  stimu- 
lated by  sermons  of  passiqnate  patriotism  from  Zwingli,  reminding 
them  agpin  and  again  of  their  haid-bou^t  freedimi  and  traditional 
dmplicitjt  the  Zuridi  Goandl  rejected  the  Aench  aUianoe.  The  Council 
of  the  Two  Hundred  answered  to  the  Diet,  that  they  would  keep  to 
their  old  leagues,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Princes,  pensions^ 
and  foreipm  alliances ;  and  the  Pension  decree  which  forbade  the  rweipt 
of  anv  alien  gifts  was  to  be  sworn  to  by  all  the  citizens  twice  a  year.  But 
the  loss  of  wealth,  the  sepaitttion  from  the  other  Cantons,  and  the 
comparative  stagnation  of  ueutral  life  soon  caused  discontent  in  the 
Corinth  of  Switzerland;  and  Zwingli  had  to  bear  many  reproaches. 
About  this  time  he  resigned  his  papal  pension  from  conscientious 
Bcnipksybat  soon  after  received  a  oanonxy  in  the  Minster  with  a  prebend 
of  70  gtdden;  this  benefice  gave  him  the  franchise^  and  from  dis  time 
hh  political  importance  grew.  He  was  now  the  centre  of  a  growing 
group ;  Berthold  Hallcr  at  Bern,  Vadian  (von  Watt),  the  gifted  Buigo- 
master  of  St  Gallen,  and  others  ;  the  humanistic  brotherhood  \va,s  passing 
into  a  Reforming  society,  ;u\d  wuh  soon  lo  be  used  h-s  h  diplomatic  power. 

Zwingli's  defection  from  the  Papacy  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time. 
An  incident  often  aas^ed  as  its  cauae  was  even  more  important  for 
Znikh  than  ftr  him.  Hie  Pope  asked  for  a  foi«e  to  be  used  only  for 
the  defence  of  his  States^  not  against  the  French  or  other  Swiss.  Zurich, 
which  sent  him  half  his  body-guardt  was  the  place  where  he  sought  it. 
Zwingli,  who  had  once  before  supported  a  papal  application,  now 
opposed  it.  But  a  force  of  6000  set  out  (September  16,  1521)  and  was 
in  the  end  sent  to  Milan,  The  Council  indignantly  readied  it;  but 
some  of  the  soldiers  followed  Cardinal  Schinner,  and  narrowly  escaped 
a  cunflict  with  the  Swiss  niercenaries  of  France.  To  make  things  worse, 
their  pay  was  withheld  even  after  their  return.  The  Council,  supported 
by  popular  freling,  now  forbade  all  foreign  service  (Januazy  11,  liHBK). 
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Hub  Bune  year»  tin  qnotioii  of  Lenten  obMmuioe  begui  ilie 
Zwm^tian  Befefmation.  Some  of  Zwinglila  jfoDoweis  did  not  share  Ui 
willingneM  to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  magiglzacjr.  The  printer 
Froschauer  and  others  ate  meat  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  Leo  Jud 
and  Zwingli  himself.  They  could  justify  themselves  by  his  teach- 
ing  that  nothing  not  commanded  by  Scripture  was  binding  upon 
Christians,  and  he  undertook  their  defence.  His  sermon  On  the  Choice 
or  Freedom  Food  was  preached  now  (March  80,  1522)  and  afterwards 
printed,  as  wem  many  of  hie  letnions  ddivoed  about  tiua  tJaie.  He 
advocated  freedom  fbr  the  mdivldna],  npoo  idiom  lay  the  responsibility 
to  act  witiunit  scandal. 

The  dvic  authorities  made  a  compromiK:  no  f1i>tinction  was  drawn, 
th^  8ud»  by  the  New  Testament  between  kinds  of  food ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  peace  the  old  rule  should  be  kept  until  chanr^  by  authority, 
and  the  people''8  priests  were  to  chock  the  people  from  any  brtaxh  of 
this  ruling.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  authority  shown  bv  the 
decree  and  the  act  leading  to  it  could  not  be  overlooked;  and  the  likshup 
of  Constance  sent  a  commission,  consisting  of  his  Sufiragan  (Melchior 
Wattii)  and  two  othas»  to  lettle  the  matter.  The  oommimimm  laid 
their  views  before  the  priests  and  the  Smaller  Council,  and  rotninsntW 
them  to  observe  existing  customs  (April  %  15ftjt).  Before  the  Greet 
Council  Zwingli  answerdl  the  Suffragan^s  aq^ments,  and  the  debate  resUj 
turned  upon  Church  authority  and  castom  as  against  individual  freedom. 
At  its  close  the  Council  repeated  it^  old  decro<,*,  pending  a  settlement  hv 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  which  they  ljegge<i  fiini  to  make  acconiing  to 
the  law  of  Christ.  This  was  a  practical  abrogation  of  episcopal  power, 
for  the  Bishop's  standii^  was  clear.  The  Zwiuglian  Reformation,  there- 
fore, begins  as  an  eodesiastieal  revolution^  founded  on  aetion  rather  than 
doctrine,  by  which  a  dty  freed  itself  from  outward  control  and  oiganiaed 
itself  afresh. 

His  learned  finend  Johann  Faber,  the  Vicar-General  of  Constaiic*, 
afterwards  an  Anlic  Councillor  and  Bishop  of  Vienna,  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Rome  (May,  15522)  and  thenceforth  led  the  opposition 
against  Zwingli,  So  early  as  1519  the  latter  had  marked  iiim  as 
one  iium  whom,  although  a  humanist,  the  Gospel  had  little  to  hope. 
Zwingli's  literary  woric  at  this  time  leoallB  that  of  l/Hdif  in  tiie  yesn 
before  his  deatht  his  Arekeldea — a  full  statement  of  his  position  "Wa 
written  in  haste  and  appeared  now  (August  StStf  IfiSS).  On  readingit 
Erasmus  b^ged  him  to  be  more  cautious  and  to  act  with  otbm; 
(EcoIampa<lius  also  urged  restraint.  The  same  year  (July  2)  ten  priests 
joined  Zwingli  in  n  petition  to  the  Bishop  to  aHow  clerical  marriage^ 
wherein  the  wish  for  mnovation  wa>  as  distinct  as  the  picture  of  existing 
morals  was  dark.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  priests  in  Switzerland, 
owing  partly  to  the  disorganisation  of  episcopal  rule  and  partly  to  the 
isolatloo  of  their  parishes^  had  a  low  standard  of  life;  of  this  there  ii 
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ample  evidence  from  hofh  episcopal  and  Reforming  documents.  A  like 
request  made  to  the  Federal  Diet  (July  13)  was  accompanied  by  a 
repudiation  of  the  names  Lutheran  and  Hussites.  These  requests  had 
no  icBult  beyond  making  dear  the  poaitton  of  ihoae  who  preferred  them. 

Ai  Zurich  repeated  tionhlea  wi&  the  monka^  and  disturhanoea  during 
ZwinglTs  sermona,  made  it  neceasaiy  for  the  Burgomaster  to  reatore 
order.  Hia  decree — this  time  coupled  with  no  appeal  to  the  Bishop — 
was  that  the  pure  Word  of  God  must  be  preached,  and  the  Scholastics 
(a  term  loosely  used  for  teachers  held  to  be  old-fashioned)  left  alone. 
A  Chapter  (Au«nist  15)  of  the  country  clergymen  came  to  the  same 
decision.  Thus  backed  by  civic  and  clerical  authority,  Zwingli  held 
himself  free.  The  Bible — as  interpreted  by  the  responsible  "Bishop"" 
(ao  he  tenna  all  paatoia  and  indeed  in  one  place  all  humanists) — waa  to  he 
the  aole  guide  of  faith.  CSty  and  country,  [Mtfton  and  mai^atratea  were 
eombined  into  a  atronghold  of  Reform.  The  syste*m  thus  begun  may  he 
(les*  ribed  on  the  one  side  as  indiridualistic  and  on  the  otlier  as  civic. 
The  appeal  to  the  Scripting  alone  was  individualistic,  due  to  humaniam 
without  pr^Maaeaaioo;  the  dvic  element  waa  due  to  the  ciicumataocea 
of  Zurich. 

In  a  federal  republic  accusttjiiicd  to  Diets  a  Public  Disputation — 
suggested  in  Archeteles — seemed  a  iikeiy  way  to  siettle  controversies. 
It  lecalled  at  onoe  Univeisily  enerciaea  and  Goneral  Coundla,  it  waa  at 
ODoe  kttiDed  and  democratic.  Such  an  aaaembly  waa  called  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  met  in  Zuridi  (January  29, 1688).  Da&  invitation  to 
this  Disputation  shows  the  Great  Council  for  the  first  time  definitdy  on 
Zwingli''8  side ;  and  each  subsequent  stage  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  was 
marked  by  a  similar  encounter.  Zwinf^li  had  res'ifjTKHl  his  parochial 
charge,  but  had  been  aUow«i  by  tiie  Council  the  use  of  the  pulpit. 
In  the  Disputation  he  and  his  doctrine  were  the  central  points  of 
debate.    To  regulate  the  Disputation  he  had  drawn  up  G7  theses. 

■Hie  fundamental  eonoq»tion  of  the  doctrine  here  aet  forth  waa  tiiat 
of  the  Chuidi  aa  a  democmtie  body  of  all  (Suiattana^  eadi  in  open 
oommunication  with  God  independently  of  eztemala  or  means  of  graoe^ 
guided  by  the  study  of  Scripture  and  the  illumination  of  God^s  Spirit. 
To  this  conception  the  republicanism  of  letters  and  of  Switzerland  had 
each  contributed  something.  Starting  from  this  assumption,  the  TTieses 
place  the  Gospel  alone  as  the  basis  of  truth  and  the  secular  .uirhoritv 
as  the  governor  of  the  organisation;  they  deny  the  power  of  Popt  und 
hierarchy,  the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  Purgatory, 
timea  <tf  bating,  and  derical  cdibacy. 

About  600  were  preaent  at  the  Diaputation,  Induding  repreaentativea 
of  the  Bidbop  with  Faber  among  them ;  SchafThauaen,  however,  waa  the 
only  Canton  which  uent  deputies.  Faber  urged  the  postponement  of  a 
decision  until  the  expected  General  Council  met;  but  Zwlngli's  reply  was 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  the  sole  authority,  and  competent  scholars 
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could  interpret  it,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  Coiindrs  decision. 
WTien  \hp  audience  met  after  dinner,  the  Bm^master  Roust,  who 
presided,  declared  in  the  name  of  the  Council  that  Zwingli  had  not  been 
convict^  of  heresy,  and  therefore  ordered  that  he  should  go  on  preaching 
the  Holy  Gospel  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  help.  Zurich  was  thus  committed 
to  Zwingli,  wad  the  impmrtaiice  ol  the  deddon  was  Aornn  by  FabcriB 
ptrintii^  his  own  acoount  of  wbak  took  plaoe  as  a  conectioii  of  tiia 
Zurich  acooont.  The  Urst  Disputation  marks  ZwinglTs  oontrol  of  the 
city  as  estabUshed,  and  their  joint  complete  and  open  mptme  with  the 
past. 

Zwingli  was  now  sure  of  his  ground  and  could  proceed  morp  ^pidly : 
his  literary  activity  was  acconipanied  by  practical  changes.  Leo  J  ud  had 
translated  the  Baptismal  Office  into  German  and  used  it  (August  10, 
1583).  A  ooBunitfcee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  Minster  CSiapter, 
for  which  a  new  constitution  was  issued  (September  S9»  15K8).  Fees  for 
Baptism  and  Burial  were  abolished ;  holders  of  Minster  oflioes  were  to 
discharge  their  duties  to  the  utmost  of  their  health  and  strength;  as  they 
died  off,  their  places  were  to  be  left  unfilled  (unless  chaplains  were  needed), 
and  the  income  was  to  be  applied  to  other  pui'poses.  The  Chapt€r''s 
fall  was  not  undeserved ;  for,  tliough  there  were  some  excellent  members, 
it  had  become  a  refuge  for  men  of  good  family  and  poor  education. 
Tlie  Kble  was  to  be  read  bj  the  Minster  derg^-  publicly  an  hour  a  day 
in  Hebiew,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  explanations;  Ikee  lectures  and  fit 
lodgings  were  provided  for  candidates  for  the  ministry,  so  that  they 
need  no  longer  go  abroad.  The  public  lectures  were  the  origin  of  the 
later  "  prophesvinr».""  Tn  this  scheme  of  teaching  Zwingli  had  able 
helper-  m  Leo  Jud,  peoples  priest  at  All  Saints  (1593),  and  Myconius, 
now  (1524)  at  the  Minster  school.  Zwingli  remained  faithfid  to  the 
principles  of  Erasmus,  and  never  fell  into  the  easy  error  of  mtderesti* 
mating  education  as  compered  with  spiritual  leaL  ^he  educational 
scheme  was  completed  for  Zurich  itseU^  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  which  lii^owed  in  December,  IfiSMu  What  remained  of  the 
Chapter''s  income  when  education  had  been  provided  for,  went  to  the 
poor  and  the  aged ;  in  his  poor-laws,  as  in  all  his  social  legislation, 
Zwingli  showed  a  clear  and  almost  modem  appreciation  of  needs  and 
methods,  notably  in  his  discouiugemeiit  oi  meudicaucy  and  Uiie  oi  careiul 
enquiry. 

The  litersiy  side  of  ZwinglTs  woik  in  this  stage  was  tiie  Aude^tng 
und  Begrikndung  der  SbMutiredm,  an  unsystematic  explanation  of  the 
Theses  for  the  Disputation.    The  work,  which  was  preceded  by  a  letter 

to  the  Council  and  people  of  Glarus,  was  a  full  imd  in  parts  lengthy 
exposition  of  the  Thesis  ;  written  in  German,  it  was  "a  fai-rago  of  all 
Uie  opinions  whit  li  are  coiitro\ t;i  led  to-day.**  The  explanatious  of  the 
These:*  upon  the  Papacy  aud  the  Mass  are  especially  long,  which  is 
noteworthy,  as  ZwingU  had  as  yet  not  attacked  the  Msas  m  pcadice^ 
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This  work,  written  night  and  day  amid  the  expectation  of  his  friends, 
and  incidentally  discussing  his  relations  with  Luther,  may  be  held  to 
ocmt&in  the  full  programme  of  the  Helvetic  Reformation  (July  14,  15^). 

Not  only  did  he  dislike  to  be  called  Lutheran,  but  on  some  poiuts, 
such  as  Purgatory,  Confession,  and  Invocation  of  Saints,  he  differs 
from  Latlier.  Affhut  the  mcmks  he  invdgiis  strongly:  all  monestenet 
oog^t  to  be  turned  into  hotpitak.  The  Beformatioii  in  Switieilaiul 
made  most  my  where  there  were  many  monasterieBi  and  least  where 
there  were  none ;  the  differences  that  arose  between  the  larger  Houses 
and  their  tenant"?  made  the  latter  more  eager  to  embrace  Pro- 
testantism. And  the  spculari.sation  of  the  nionasteries — here  laid  down 
as  desirable — was  a  very  prac  tical  part  of  the  Swij»s  Reformation :  the 
peasants  in  some  parts  undoubtedly  looked  for  profit  frt)m  the  dissolution. 
Zwingli  also  explains  his  method  of  dealing  with  doctrine;  the  Inyo- 
cation  of  Saints  he  had  let  xenudn  untO  the  populace  should  have  kaxnt 
to  do  without  it  and  wonihip  Christ  alone.  CiNifinnation  and  Extreme 
Unction  he  would  retain  as  rites,  not  as  Sacraments;  but  Auricular 
Confession,  pictures,  and  music,  should  be  baTiished  from  churches. 

Zwingli  held  that  it  was  his  part  to  teach,  but  that  to  make  changes 
belonged  to  the  civic  authority.  But  his  t^icbing  had  led  some  of  his 
followers  to  act  without  waiting  for  the  civic  rulers ;  pictures  and  images 
were  torn  down  both  in  town  and  country.  After  mudi  discussion  the 
question  came  before  the  Gkeat  Council,  which  suspended  judgment 
until  a  second  Disputatioo  should  be  held.  This  took  place  on 
October  26, 1523.  The  Bishops  and  the  other  Cantons  were  invited,  but 
the  Bishops  did  not  come;  800  persons,  850  of  flseni  eccleRi'a«tic5,  were 
pru>«-nt ;  this  tmie  St  Gallon  as  well  as  Schaffhausen  was  represented; 
Luzem  and  Obwaklen  angrily  refused  the  invitation.  The  first  day^s 
debate  was  upon  iuuiges  and  pictures,  which  Zwing^  held  forbidden  in 
all  cases;  some  urged  delay,  but  the  6nal  decision  was  that  idols  and 
pictures  should  be  removed,  but  without  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  those 
who  had  alrc'cidy  hroken  the  peace  were  to  be  pardoned  as  a  rule,  but  a 
leader,  Nicholas  Hottinger,  was  afterwards  banished  for  two  years.  On 
the  second  day  the  Mjiss  was  di^cnss<^  ;  Zwingli  had  prepar^  Theses 
according  to  which  the  Mass  was  no  sacrifice  and  had  b^n  surrounded 
by  abuses.  But  the  appearance  in  this  Disputation  of  the  Anabaptists, 
an  organised  radical  party  basing  their  views  uptm  his  teaching,  and  yet 
going  beyond  him  in  action,  hampered  him  greatly  and  made  the 
magistracy  cautious. 

At  the  Disputation  Zwingli  noted  in  a  formal  way  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  had  done  nothing ;  this  was  true,  although  the 
Bi«>hnp  of  Constance  had  in  a  dignified  note  asserted  his  coTistitutional 
position  ;  he  could  not  appear,  and  he  begged  them  to  exercise  restraint. 
But  the  civil  uutiiurities  were  now,  in  Zwingli's  view  and  in  their  own, 
calkd  upon  to  act.    A  commission  of  eight  monbeis  of  tiie  two 
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Councils  and  six  ecdesiartics  was  named  to  diacnaa  what  steps  shooU 
be  takeo.  Until  a  aetttemoit  the  dei-gy  were  to  be  instructed  by  aa 
epistle^  wbidi  Zwtng^i  was  asked  to  write;  preadien  were  alao  eent  oot; 

Wolfgang  Joner,  Abbot  of  Kappel,  who  had  lately  called  the  youi^ 
Bullingcr  to  his  help,  together  with  others,  visited  the  Canton ;  Zwingli 
himself  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Thurgau.  The  Second  Disputation, 
whpreiji  discuf^sion  tnmed  solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripturr% 
marks  a  frf>^})  stage  in  the  Reformation,  even  apart  from  the  appearaiKc 
of  the  Anabaptists.  The  ^Jiort  Introduction  to  Ckristkm  Doctrine  {Eine 
hurm  e&HMIfeKs  Ifdetiun^)  is  its  litezaiy  monuiaent. 

Hie  Befofmation  was  now  no  longer  a  purely  civic  affiur.  IVoni  tiw 
iint  the  Catholic  CanUma  had  been  indisposed  to  treat  it  as  audi; 
among  people  of  simple  minda  and  with  an  unformed  Federal  systeoi 
religious  innovation  and  religious  discord  put  a  heavy  strain  both  upoo 
Federal  action  and  other  bonds  of  union.  The  Federal  Diet  at  Baden 
(September  30,  \  523)  had  tlircatenod  all  innovators  with  punishment,  and 
I.U7<^rn  in  particular  had  shown  bv  its  action  the  strength  of  its  feelings. 
The  Refurmation  had  tiius  aheady  divided  the  Confederation,  and  no 
Diet  had  been  held  at  Zuridi  ainoe  March^  16SS;  the  union  of  tin 
Gantona  before  this  time  had,  however,  been  so  loose  that  it  is  easy  to 
overeatimata  the  retrograde  effects  of  the  Reformation. 

Thie  Introduction,  written  in  fourteen  days,  was  circulated  in 
November,  and  was  intended  for  the  clergy,  not  the  public  It 
started  from  an  explanation  of  the  relations  between  the  Law  and  tlie 
Gospel,  passing  on  to  an  application  to  present  needs,  the  question  of 
images,  and  that  of  the  Mass.  Throughout  the  Canton  priests  here  and 
there  ceased  to  say  mass  ;  when  Conrad  Hoffman  and  the  Cathohcs  of 
the  Chapter  complained,  the  Gbonci],  advised  by  the  parish  priests,  for* 
bade  them  to  speak  or  act  against  what  had  been  settled,  under  pain  ef 
loss  of  their  benefices  and  banishment;  at  Whitsuntide  a  fbll  eetuement 
should  be  made  (January,  15S4i).  A  further  appeal  from  the  Catholic 
Cantons  to  abstain  from  innovations  (February  25,  1524)  only  called 
forth  the  answer  that  they  would  observe  the  Fofleral  T^ni^iie,  but  could 
not  yield  in  matters  of  conscience  (March  21).  For  Christmas  Day, 
1523,  Zwingli  liad  announced  an  administration  in  both  kiiuls  at  tlie 
Cathedral,  and  the  substitution  of  a  sermon  for  tiie  daily  mass.  The 
Gmmcil,  however^  decreed  that  until  Whitsuntide  old  Haas  and  new 
Administration  should  continue  side  by  side.  Images  and  crudfiies — 
the  use  of  which  had  been  quietly  checked  for  some  time — were  on  no 
account  to  be  carried  about.  The  exact  form  of  the  suhstitute  for  the 
Mass  was  to  be  settled  at  a  fresh  Disputation  (December  19,  1523). 

When  Whitsuntide  came  (May  15,  1591)  the  Council  resolved  to  act 
on  its  own  auihority  without  waiting  for  the  Bishop.  The  committee 
appointed  in  1523  suggested  tlie  removal  of  picture^  and  images  by 
legally  named  authorities  at  the  wibh  of  each  community,  and  Zwiugli 
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aged  the  replacmg  of  tbe  early  Mass  by  a  sennon  and  tiie  Lord^s 
Supper.  The  committer,  however,  dif?  not  altogether  follow  him 
iS  to  the  Mass ;  this  was  left  in  use,  but  the  images  were  removed. 
The  tardy  intervention  of  the  Bishop,  defending  the  Mass  and  images, 
was  disr^arded.  Tins  decision  was  adopted  hy  both  Councils  and  sent 
round  to  tbe  bailifi  in  Hie  ooontiy  for  fseentioD  (Jmw-JiiljrX  ^^le 
majority  of  m  viUage,  bowmr,  ootdd  dedde  to  keep  or  icmofe  imaget 
tt  they  pleased.  Bianoval  was  to  be  censed  oat  by  the  pastor  and 
ifipxuBUo  men;  the  use  of  organs,  the  passing  bell,  and  extreme 
mielion  were  also  abolished.  A  reply  to  the  Bishop  was  composed  by 
Zwingli,  who  was  now  all-powerful,  and  approved  by  the  Council.  The 
section  on  the  Mass  is  Zv^ingli's  first  complete  statement  of  his  views, 
which  he  was  now  developing.  He  carried  on  a  controversy,  partly  as  to 
this  subject,  with  Jerome  £mser  of  Lieipzig,  who  had  attacked  L.uther  ibr 
hii  sHcmtion  of  the  Canon ;  in  bis  Ani£olim  (August  18)  in  aaswar  to 
this  opponent,  in  an  Apology  addressed  to  OiaboM  Geroldseok  (Oolobar  9^ 
in  bis  2X;  Cantme  Mitaae  Epiektrena  {\m%  in  bk  SMAtm 
size  Coronis  de  EttcharisHa  (1525),  and  in  bis  Di?  Vera  H  Falsa 
Rdigione  (15S5)  Zwingli  dealt  with  this  central  point  N^atively,  be 
repudiated  all  sacramental  efficacy,  and  reduced  the  rite  to  a  mere  sig^ 
(nwia  si^/)(i):  positively,  he  laid  great  stress — notably  in  his  reply  to 
Kjriser — wpou  its  aspect  as  a  feast  and  a  corporate  act;  it  was  therefore 
social,  nut  merely  individual  in  its  importance. 

The  Mass  at  Zurich  was  abolished  in  April,  1£S5,  but  the  idigious 
Houses  bad  been  previously  suppressed ;  the  monks  who  did  not  Tetum 
to  the  world  were  placed  together  in  the  Fnmdscan  monastery;  ih» 
convent  of  the  Minster  of  our  Lady  (Deoonber  4, 1524)  and  the  Oiapter 
of  tbs  Great  Minster  (December  20)  gave  up  their  possessions  to  the 
city;  the  monanteries  throughout  the  Canton  followed.  The  incomes 
were  devoted  to  education  or  the  poor;  &  ffymnasiitmy  for  instance,  was 
endowed  with  tiie  funds  of  the  Great  Minster,  and  Zwingli  liimself 
ixxame  rector  of  the  Carolinum  (April  14,  1525)  as  the  united 
sdiclastic  foundations  were  caDed.  Wb  scbeme  of  giBduated  stodiea 
leading  up  to  the  ministry  was  adequate  and  well  thoi^t  out  By 
a  development  of  the  plan  of  Biblical  instruction  begun  in  ISStS  the 
puphesyinga  or  expositions  took  the  place  of  the  choir  services,  while 
the  linguistic  instruction  was  extended  (July  19,  15S5).  When  a 
Synodal  organisation  (September  28,  15^7)  and  Church  Courts  (StiU- 
dande)  for  discipline  and  marriage-cases  were  set  up  (May  10,  1525), 
the  Reformation  upon  its  constructive  as  well  as  its  destructive  side  was 
cumpleted.  As  a  purely  civic  organisation  even  in  its  details  it  was 
v^stamatie  and  oideiiy :  *  register  of  baptisnu^  for  instanm^  was  b^un 
in  1586  for  the  city  and  afterwards  eoEtended  to  the  Canton.  Of  tlia 
dabonle  system  thus  e^blishcd  Zwingli  was  the  ** Bishop*  and  the  souL 

It  seems  stnnge  to  find  the  Council  at  this  date  (August  19^  im) 
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writing  to  the  Tope  that  they  were  unable  to  stop  the  course  of  change, 
even  had  they  wished,  owing  to  the  strength  of  populiix  opinion.  The 
Pop«^  reply  m  ooodliAtory,  and  prolonged  negolialiaiis  took  place 
(1526-6);  the  city  trying  to  obtain  the  atveen  of  its  military  pay,  and 
dement  VII  seeking  to  keep  the  city  finn  in  its  old  fJlifitiff.  In  no 
respect  were  the  positions  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingli  more  contrasted 
than  in  the  treatment  thev  rowivoti  from  the  Papacyj  end  the  caiue  of 
this  was  the  papal  hope  of  help  from  Zurich. 

The  civic  position  of  Zwingli  was  now  significant.  Theoretically  he 
might  consider  the  congregation  the  ecclesiastical  power,  but  in  practice 
the  community  acted.  He  had  leeliaed  hia  cooo^tioii  of  ttie  prophet 
guiding  the  oommmiitj  $  nay  more,  he  waa,  aa  SaJat  aays,  "Bmgomaatery 
secretary,  and  Gouneil  in  one.**  First  the  Great  Council,  the  democratic 
body,  had  been  won,  then  the  Smaller  Council,  and  finally  events  gave 
Zwingli  oven  further  power.  Marcus  Roust  and  Felix  Schmid,  the 
experie]ue<l  Burgomasters, had  died  (1524)  ;  Joachim  am  Grdt,  Zwiii;^^li's 
opponent  in  the  debates  upon  the  Mass  (1525),  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  oflSce  of  city  clerk  (end  of  15S5).  Zwingli  was  the  sole  leader 
left   At  «  threatening  crika  (Nofemliw  90,  the  Bnigomaater 

and  the  chief  Gild-master  received  authority  to  settle  preaaing  bunncaa 
privately  with  the  help  of  trusty  men.  lliis  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  and  through  which  Zwingli  afterwards  worked,  and 
to  which  foreign  aflairs  were  mainly  entrusted.  The  experience  of  the 
Peasants^  War  (1524-5)  inclined  Zwingli  to  a  body  1^  democratic  than 
a  large  assembly,  and  his  policy  often  rcijuired  secresy.  Through  this 
body,  the  HeinUiche  Eathf  or  the  Privy  Six,  which  became  permanent  in 
1599»  Zwingli  exerted  his  influence.  The  Council  itself  was  '^puig^* 
by  the  excluaion  of  those  opposed  to  him  (December  9,  ISStS),  who  wen 
found  chiefly  among  the  nobles.  Tlie  numbers  representing  the  Comtafel 
in  the  two  Councils  were  reduced,  from  6  to  3,  and  from  18  to  12, 
respectively  (1529).  Thus  Ijcyond  the  Protestant  democracy  find  the  two 
Councils  btooil  the  coiiinmnding  personality  of  Zwingli,  working  through 
and  upon  each  of  them,  but  ai)ove  them  all,  through  tlie  Privy  Six. 

Zwingli  had  been  so  gently  treated  by  the  Pope,  and  his  career  had 
been  so  fortunate*  that  hia  conflict  with  the  Almbaptists  might  well 
seem  to  him  the  hardest  struggle  undergone  by  him.  The  leaden  of  that 
party  had  been  among  those  who,  by  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  began  the 
breach  with  episcopacy.  They  and  their  followers  pulled  down  crucifixes 
before  the  State  had  Icgaliserl  such  acts ;  but  they  could  apperil  to 
Zwingli's  teaching.  They  fiist  appear  as  a  distinct  party  in  the  Second 
Disputation  (October,  loUa).  Conrad  Grebel — bou  of  Jacob  Grebel, 
executed  November,  for  treason — and  Feliz  Mans,  both  mra  of 
influential  funOies  and  with  private  grudges  against  Zwin^i,  were 
leaden  of  this  radical  party  in  the  city;  outside  the  city  wei-e  other 
hMsal  centres— ZoUiken,  Wytekoi,  and  Hongg.   The  dislike  of  tithes— 
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Anabaptists;  and  at  Griiningen,  a  centre  wLere  this  economic  si(^c  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement  showed  itself,  it  united  with  that  of  the 
peimnts.  Zwingli  himself  was  averse  from  levying  the  small  tithes 
liimi  v^etables  and  fruit ;  he  held  further  that  tithes  had  merely  legal, 
but  DO  Scriptural,  warrant.  The  Council,  however,  disagreed  with  him, 
and  tiihi*  wefe  tnajatuSncd. 

At  liist  the  movement  wes  indlgenouB;  bat  ]&te  In  ISM  Hunzer  came 
to  Waldshut  (N.W.  of  Zurich),  and  Carlstadt  to  Zurich  itself;  some 
German  Anabaptists  from  St  Gallen  also  worked  in  Zurich  territory ; 
these  influences  from  outside  intensified  the  movement  and  organised  it. 
But  it  was  more  a  radical  than  a  doctrinal  movement ;  and  hence 
Zwngli,  jealous  for  the  unity  of  his  new  or^nisation  and  yet  largely  in 
sympathy  with  their  views,  appealed  to  the  Anabaptists  in  vain  not  to 
fouzlid  a  separate  body.  When  they  did  so,  a  public  Disputation  with 
ibeoi,  Hie  fint  at  sevenJy  was  ananged  (Jaooaiy  17->18|  1525),  and  it 
vat  IbDowed  hy  a  decree  that  aU  mibaptised  chOdien  mtttt  be  baptised 
vifliin  a  week,  or  their  parents  would  be  banished.  ScNBft  of  tbe  leaden 
were  imprisonedi  and  with  these  Zwin^  held  private  and  repeated 
discussions. 

Inasmuch  as  this  new  society  rejected  the  authority  of  magistrates 
and  pastors  alike,  the  Council  by  severe  punishment  tried  to  suppress 
the  movement.  Manz  was  put  to  death  by  drowning  (January  7,  1527), 
and  the  foreign  leaders  were  banished,  most  of  them  to  meet  violent 
deaths  later  and  ebewheze.  In  ipite  of  ZwingjUls  severity  against  tbem, 
due  to  bis  resentment  as  a  reeded  leader^  wbom  Ifaqr  had  come  to 
hate  as  "the  islse  prophet,^  their  small  congR^tions  continued  to 
exist.  Their  energy  afterwards  found  vent  in  needed  criticism  of 
clerical  life ;  and  the  Synod  of  Easter,  hnd  for  one  of  ils  objects  a 

tightening  of  clerical  discipline  which  might  meet  the  objections  and 
gain  over  the  objectors. 

After  the  iinal  removal  of  the  Mass  the  mdicals  turned  to  social 
matters,  and,  especially  at  Griiningen,  attacked  the  tithes.  An  agitation 
against  titbes  and  tbe  mooasteriss  bad  to  a  great  extent  oonunon  objects 
lith  the  ZwSnglians;  the  booses  of  Biiti  and  Babikon  wen  attacked  by 
rioters;  and  a  popular  assembly  at  Toss  (June  6^  15S5)  caused  gr^t 
&ar.  The  defeat  of  the  Peasants^  Revolt  in  Germany  made  the  allied 
movement  easier  to  deal  with  in  Switzerland,  and  Z>\'ingli''8  negotiations, 
together  with  public  disputations,  resulted  in  a  settlement.  Tithes 
remained,  but  personal  servitude,  where  the  ownership  of  the  State  was 
concerned,  was  done  away  with.  The  villagers  of  the  lake  communes 
were  henceforth  rqjarded  as  citizens  of  the  town.  The  general  result 
here  as  in  Gennany  was  to  anraae  a  dread  of  diange;  and  outside  Zuridi 
Zwin^^steediing  was  greatly  blamed  as  an  ezdtingeaine.  Incidentally, 
tbe  vain  attempt  of  Uliicb  of  Wilrttembeig  to  regain  bis  dncby  by  the 
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help  of  the  peasants  and  Swi«?«  mercenaries  had  mR(?e  the  pfovemmcnb 
at  Ensishciiii  and  Innsbruck  suspicious  of  Switzt  rlanj.  The  grievances 
of  the  peasaiib,  inU.*nsified  by  the  effect  of  the  ilefonnaLion  upon  the 
public  lands,  remained  unredressed,  and,  a  century  later,  led  to  the 
PcManti'  War  (1658).  Few  chapten  in  ibe  hutoiy  of  fedcraliam  an 
mom  instniefcive  tlia&  thu  fidliue  on  tlie  part  of  a  demoentic  ledentaon 
to  govern  its  conquests  or  to  respect  thdr  liberties. 

Tha  Reformation  had  brou^t  a  new  cause  of  division  into  the  Cod- 
federaey.  Religious  disunion — save  in  the  occasional  form  of  heresy — 
was  an  unlooked-for  thing,  and  the  I'cderal  authority  scarcely  knew  how 
to  treat  it.  The  Forest  Cantons  were  keen  enemies  of  change;  tl»y 
regarded  the  Zurich  innovations  as  threatening  to  themselves.  On  the 
otiber  hatid  Ziixkh  imtunUj  Rgatded  ba^ 

•he  wished.  This  difficulty  wmdd  have  strained  Fedenl  reJatioiiB,  espeei- 
idly  whne  mnch  of  Church  government  had  been  alraady  taken  over  hf 
the  civil  power;  but  it  might  have  been  overcome.    When  Zurich — 

diar^iarding  the  principle  of  government  by  the  majority  of  the  Cantons 
—pushed  religious  change  into  the  Subject  Lands  the  difficulty  was 
increased.  The  firequent  division  of  the  higher  and  lower  jtuisdiction 
between  the  Confederates  and  a  single  Canton  gave  rise  to  the  further 
question:  nnder  which  j  urisdiction  came  reUgioiui  ofibnoea?  The  majori^ 
oif  the  Cantons  governing  the  Subject  Lands  were  Catholk;  Zrnicb  in 
many  plac^  held  the  lower  jurisdiction.  As  early  as  November,  1522| 
the  Federal  Diet  ordered  the  bailiffs  in  the  Subject  Lands  to  bring  before 
them  the  priests  who  spoke  against  the  faith,  thus  dainnng  religious 
oiieiices  fur  the  liigher  jurisdiction,  Kut  these  Ix'ginnin^s  of  discord  in 
the  Federation  were  bound  up  with  the  beginnings  of  a  local  reformatioa 
upon  Catfaolic  lines. 

The  Biahop  of  Constance^  like  bis  farallier-Bidiop  Christopher  von 
Uttenheim  of  Basel,  bad  tri«l  to  improve  bis  diocese,  aa  bis  pastoral 
letter  of  1517  shows.  With  these  efforts  there  was  widespmd 
sympathy,  and  when  the  three  Bishops  of  Basel,  Lausanne,  and 
Constance  complained  to  the  Diet  at  Lnzem  (January  Sfi,  1524)  of  the 
disturb*  d  state  of  things  in  their  diuc^es,  the  Diet  not  only  (as  ali-eady 
noted)  seut  an  embassy  to  Zurich  ui'ging  caution,  but  proposed  to 
undertake  a  icfonnatton  on  the  lines  of  unity,  admitting  that  abuss 
ought  to  be  redressed.  Esaetums,  tniBc  in  benefices,  Indulgenoea  wm 
condemned;  the  Diet  would  consult  with  Zurich  as  to  the  best  means flf 
shaking  off  the  yoke  which  the  injustice  of  Popes,  Caxdinals,  and  prelates 
had  laid  upon  the  Swiss  people.  But  this  refomifition  was  to  be  undpr- 
taken  bv  the  Stntij,  and  the  Federal  Diet  was  to  be  the  ruling  authority. 
Nothing  could  better  prove  the  ecclesiastical  anarchy  into  which 
Switzerland  had  fiEdlen,  and  the  diance  that  a  reforming  Papacy  would 
have  bad  of  pxeserving  unity  and  3Fet  securing  progresa.  Lnaen,  whaioe 
these  propoeala  came,  was  afUnvaids  a  centre  of  timCountcr-Bello^^ 
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niqr  tnn  njeeled  hy  Zurich)  bob  leniHed  in  tiie  Disputation  at 
Bmn  (Maj^iine,  ISSSy.  Zwbi^  however^  it  iras  cuy  to  tee,  eand 
litUe  for  unity  or  pe«ce»  oompared  with  the  onxyhiig  oat  of  his  own 

AMcaching  plans. 

At  Beckenried,  April  8,  1524,  the  Five  Cantons,  Lnzern,  Tin, 
Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Zug,  formed  a  separate  league  to  suppress 
all  Hussite,  Lutheran,  or  Zwinglian  errors.  A  further  remonstnuice  was 
made  to  Zuridi  all  tiic  Caiitous  ex<%pt  SchafFliausen  and  Appenzell, 
ud  the  intention  of  not  atting  in  JSiefc  along  with  Znridi  was  dedarcd 
(July  16^  ISSMty  Hie  Maai^  pietures,  images,  and  ftsting  were  pro- 
Dounced  bindii^^  npon  all  Swiss.  Zoridi  on  the  otiisr  hand  declared 
leligion  to  be  a  purely  cantonal  matter.  This  was  a  question  hard  to 
settle,  with  no  precedents  to  refer  to.  Zurich,  however,  pot  itself  in 
the  wrong  by  its  action  in  the  Thurgau,  whei-e  it  held  the  lower 
jurisdiction,  exercised  throuij;li  its  bailiffs.  Preachers,  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  Zwingli,  had  worked  their  way  here — such  aw  Oechsli  (an 
(M  Einsiedeln  friend  of  his)  at  Burg.  Wben  Oechsli  was  seized  by 
the  Federal  officer  who  exercised  the  higher  juifsdictioo,  Ut  friends 
and  parishtooers  gathered  to  lescoe  him  (July  17,  1884):  afterwards 
in  a  riotous  mob  they  proceeded  to  the  Carthusian  monaateiy  of  fttingen, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  At  Stammheim  and  Stein  images  were  destroyed. 
The  seiznre  of  the  leadei*s — three  of  whom  were  executcfl  at  Baden — 
embittered  Zurich ;  but  the  oilier  CantoDS  in  their  tum  blamed  its 
£noouran;cment  of  the  preachers. 

Six  Cantons  (Luzem,  Uri,  Unterwaldeo,  Schwyz,  Zug,  and  Freibuig) 
DOW  threatened  to  break  the  league ;  but  Bern  was  inclined  to  support 
the  independence  of  the  Cantons,  upon  the  principle  ei^ut  region  ^fm 
religh.  At  a  IKet  at  Zug  it  was  proposed  to  xaise  the  oountiy  districts 
against  Zurich  on  aeoount  of  her  destruction  of  images,  but  to  this  step 
Bern  and  Solothum  objected.  Zurich  had,  however,  made  sure  of  the 
loyalty  of  her  subjects  in  the  roHi^ious  changes,  just  as  she  referred  to 
them  the  French  alliance  and  the  demands  of  the  peasants.  But  the 
Cantons  were  now  divided  into  hostile  fftctions ;  and  outside  lay  Austria, 
embittered  by  the  help  sent  from  Zurich  to  a  rising  at  Waldshut  and 
Swiss  support  of  Dtike  Ulrich. 

At  tiie  end  of  Zwin^,  always  fertile  in  suggestions  and  sluUial 
in  eipremioDy  came  forward  with  a  markable  plan.  Zurich  was  to 
strengthen  hoself  in  military  equipment — her  reputation  for  military 
strength  was  great ;  she  was  to  seek  alliances  with  France  and  Savoy ;  to 
promise  St  Gallen  and  the  Thurgau  the  property  of  the  monasteries  in 
their  territory  as  a  price  for  their  support;  and  to  raise  Tyrol  against 
Austria.  It  is  clear  that  ZwingU''s  range  was  extending:  it  was  now 
that  he  entered  into  relations  with  Duke  Ulrich;  he  now  also  took 
the  leE^ous  movement  in  his  old  home^  Toggenbui^,  under  his  caie^ 
and  the  Befoimation  was  soon  fully  under  way  {IQSiM), 
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The  disaster  of  Pavia  (Fcbmary  24,  152.5)  wrought  some  change  io 
Eederal  feeling ;  the  loss  of  5000  Swiss,  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
remainder,  made  the  French  alliance  less  populM";  people  freely  cursed 
the  French,  pensions,  and  subsidies.  Thus,  Zwingli  s  old  policy  of  doing 
away  with  mercenary  service  was  recommended;  but  he  had  now  departed 
from  his  former  di^ike  of  alliances.  An  alliance  with  France  was  soon 
oott  of  Uf  detntt  hopes ;  his  wnk  at  Zuidi  was  aalb;  to  make  Bntot- 
antism  in  the  CSoimBOii  I^ttld8  equatty  flafc^  and  altori^^ 
for  his  preadwis  in  tlie  Catholic  Cfuitons,  were  now  Hie  objects  of  his 
policy.  To  carry  sudi  a  policy  into  effect  foreign  alliances  were  needed. 
But  nearer  than  Fmnce  lay  southern  Grermany,  the  cities  of  whirh  were  in 
many  wa^'s  more  like  Zurich  than  was  Bern,  and  here  his  dor  trines  made 
rapid  way.  These  cities  were  naturally  inclined  to  an  organisation 
of  religion  that  was  at  once  civic  and  demoaratic ;  Strassburg — ^with  its 
many  subject  villages— was  «  mediator  bj  podtion  and  intefcst ;  tbe  aew 
dif^omatists  were  the  preadien»  with  something  of  Zw]ng^^  influenee  ia 
their  respective  cities,  and  iriany  of  tiiem  in  o^nstant  concspondence  with 
him.  The  decentraUsing  of  influences  which  had  once  centred  in  Rome 
or  in  the  greater  ecclesiastical  Courts;  the  substitution  of  pa^^tors  and 
dogmatic  leaders  for  Cardinals  and  Legates — th^  are  leading  featiires 
of  lieformation  politico  Thus  the  main  interest  of  Zwingli  s  letten»  in 
the  following  years  is  political  and  diplomatic  His  object  was  to  gife 
Znildi  a  gnat  dominion  such  as  she  bad  sought  and  lost  in  tbe  old 
Zuiidi  war,  to  make  ber  tbe  Foroif,  no  longer  of  eastem  Switaerlsod  ' 
only,  but  of  a  new  Confederacy  reaching  into  the  Empire  and  holding  at 
bay  the  Emperor  (of  whom  he  wished  to  see  the  world  weU  fid).  But 
this  dominion  wa^  to  be  based  upon  a  common  religion. 

As  the  forces  of  religious  change  drew  together,  so  did  tlie  forces 
of  conservatism.   Archduke  Ferdinand  had  gathered  the  leading  Catholic 
States  (June,  1524)  at  llatisbon ;  to  them,  as  to  the  Diet  at  Luzem, 
tbe  SDppranion  of  heresy  eeemed  tbe  most  urgent  duty;  the  minor 
ecTibfriastieal  vefonoas  secured  horn  the  Legate  Camp^ggio  fdl  fat  short 
of  the  Swiss  plan  of  reform.    Faber  had  been  at  this  a>nference;  in 
1526  he  became  an  imperial  Councillor,  and  now  he  began  to  organise 
the  Catholic  party  in  Switzerland.    For  this  purpose  a  Disputation 
was  suggested  at  Baden  (Jaiuiarv  15,  1526);  John  Mayer  of  Eck — a 
many-sided  and  able  man — was  eager  to  meet  Zwingli.    But  the  latter 
at  first  declined  to  meet  him  anynhcre  save  at  Zurich ;  and  afterwards, 
when  ZwingU  was  ready  to  go  to  St  Gallon  or  SchaffhaueeD,  the 
Zuridi  CoimcU  refined  bim  leave  tot  tbe  journey.  When  tbe  meeting 
took  place  at  Baden  (May  21 — June  18,  15S6),  he  was  therefore  not 
present,  and  (Ecolampadius  from  Basel  had  to  take  his  place.    But  the 
most  elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for  sending  him  daily  reports 
and  receiving  his  advice.    Eck,  ^ith  his  Tlio^cs,  p!f\ycd  the  part  that 
Zwingli  had  played  at  Zuiich,  and  in  the  opuiiou  of  tiic  majority  (b)2 
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10)  played  It  mSL  Ttw  repatatioD  of  the  Yictory  greatly  strung  ihened 
6ie  Ontholtc  party. 

Bui  Zurich  was  now  no  longer  the  sole  centre  of  Reform.  At  Schaff- 
hiaaoiy  H^rfoieuter,  at  Bid,  Wyttcnbach,  Zwingli^s  old  teacher  at  Basel, 
were  prcarlirng  freely.  In  Basc']  Cnpito's  work  (1512-20)  was  moro  than 
carried  on  by  (Kcolainj^adiiis,  now  ( I'^'hruary,  1 525)  minister  at  St  Martin's. 
Bern,  the  most  important  of  ail  the  cities,  was,  in  roligion  as  in  politics, 
inclined  to  a  policy  of  its  own.  Political  power  was  here  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  aristocracy,  the  gilds  being  politiodly  unimportant;  Berthold 
BaUer  and  SebastiaD  Mder  by  thdr  praadiing  diarad  the  wofk  of  the 
pttnter-dramatirt  Nicholas  Manuel,  to  whom  lODie  ascribe  the  directioii 
of  Bernese  policy,  until  his  death  in  1530.  Free  pnaching,  if  in 
accord  with  God*s  Word,  was  allowed,  but  innovatiois  were  forbidden ; 
pictures,  fasting,  and  other  points  disputed  elsewhere  were  left  untouched; 
but  heretical  books  were  prohibited  (June  16, 1528;  November  22,  1 594-). 
The  magistracy,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  punish  priests  disregaixiing 
these  decrees ;  the  monasteries  were  placed  under  civic  control,  and 
clerical  incomes  were  regulated.  But  the  power  of  tlie  preachers  grew ; 
and  at  Easter,  15X7»  both  the  Gieat  and  the  Small  Gotmdl  had  Frotes* 
tint  majorities.  A  deoee  maintidning  the  old  wonfalp  for  the  pcesent 
with  a  speedy  prospeet  of  change  was  pasied;  but  some  priests  here  as 
dsewhere  anticipated  the  change.  Political  interests  moved  Bern  in  the 
isme  direction.  Althou^  disturbed  by  the  Peasants*  War,  Bern  was  still 
i!nwi]ling  to  put  pref;e;i}re  upon  Zurich;  and  towards  the  end  of  1526, 
tlii(«i<^rh  fear  of  Austiin,  drew  nearer  to  her.  Bptd,  Zurich,  Basel, 
Glarus,  and  Appenzell  did  not  share  the  desire  of  the  Catholir  Cantons 
to  base  their  Federal  union  upon  a  common  belief,  but  wished  to  found 
it  only  upon  common  interests. 

The  Bernese  authorities  decided,  like  Zurich,  to  hold  a  Disputation 
to  which  the  Bishops  and  delegates  from  the  Cantons  were  invited. 
Zwingli  came  with  the  Burgomaster,  Diethelm  Rchist.  Here  (Jainmry  6, 
IfiSS)  ten  Theses,  drawn  up  by  Zwingli,  Haller,  and  Boll,  were  dclxated. 
They  treated  of  the  TSIft5!<i  as  a  sacinfice,  of  pictures,  and  of  Purgatory; 
the  validity  of  Chur(  )i  ordinances,  except  when  gi  oiindcd  upon  God's 
Word,  was  denied.  Thesis  IV,  **  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
substantially  and  corporally  received  iu  tlie  Eucharist  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  Scripture,^  caused  much  discussion.  The  Disputations  ended 
ss  Zwingli  wished.  The  Mass  was  replaced  by  sennons ;  images  were 
soon  removed,  and  even  the  Minster  cngan  was  broken  up  (Febraaiy  17, 
1528).  In  some  respects,  however,  Bern  did  not  follow  Zurich ;  when 
the  latter  supported  by  force  the  Reformation  in  the  Thurgau,  Bern 
parted  compnnv,  and  her  constant  fear  of  Savoy  led  her  to  look  more  to 
the  west  arid  less  to  the  east  than  did  Zurich. 

Tlie  Benicse  Reformation  Mas  less  doctrinal  tlian  tlie  Zurich,  but 
the  secularisation  oi  Uie  uiuaubtciies  was  a  giuat  feature  in  its  case  also 
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(1527);  the  funds  so  derived  were  devoted  partly  to  tJie  State,  partly 
to  replacing  foreign  pensions,  which  were  now  definitely  renounced 
(Februar)',  1528).  The  liemese  Oberlanders,  ho'vevpr,  had  hoped  to 
ahare  the  property  of  the  uiouastery  at  Iiiterlakun,  and,  wheu  thi^  was 
aeiied  fax  the  govenunent,  the  iiiihaHtaiite  <if  the  HaditlMl  nee  in 
vdMlUons  aome  citiieiu  of  Unterwalden,  lielieTing  the  steftenMBt  of 
these  peasants  that  the  Reformation  was  forced  upon  them,  crossed  the 
Briinig  to  their  help,  and  it  cost  Bern  much  trouble  to  put  down  tlie 
movement  niipported.  This  incident,  for  which  Bern  daimed  oom- 
peosation,  wa,s  a  cause  of  much  ill-will. 

About  a  year  later  (February,  the  Befomiation  was  carritxi 

through  at  Biael^  hut  not  wiHioat  tomulta  which  drove  Enanna  »w«j 
to  Louvehi,  the  centre  of  the  Coonter-Hefonnation.  MiihlhaiMwi, 
Schaffhausen  (where  the  niovement  was  democratic),  St  Gallen,  and  the 
Free  Bailiwicks  (especially  Bremgarten)  followed  in  the  same  direction ; 
while  Appenzell  (the  outer  Rhodes  allowing  freedoTn  of  Wlief,  1  524)  and 
Glarus  were  divided;  the  Graubiinden — where  opposition  to  the  Bishop 
had  long  existed — allowed  liberty  of  preaching  in  1526. 

But  Zwingli^s  oatlook  included  Gennany  as  well  as  Switaeiland ;  his 
doctrines,  (>[)p()sed  to  those  of  Lather,  were  here  woildng  thdr  way 
inwards;  and  tlu  rofore  the  rdations  between  Emperor  and  Fkinoes 
greatly  aiFected  him.  Constance,  always  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  and 
T.indftu,  controlled  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Fti  the  former,  Protestant 
views,  taught  bv  the  Swnhian  Reformer,  Ambrose  Biuurer.  a  friend  of 
Melanchthnn,  and  Zuhk,  had  such  hold  that  the  Bishop  (15^)  moved 
to  Meersburg,  and  the  Chapter  to  Ueberlingen.  The  Federal  Diet 
(November  4^  1587)  refiised  to  admit  Constance  as  a  member;  but  on 
Chzistmas-day  the  Council  of  Zurich  decided  to  a>ndude  with  Constance 
a  religious  and  political  League,  called  das  christiiche  BUrgerrecht.  The 
trrntv  wa*!  modelled  upon  that  which  hnd  admitted  Basel  to  the  Con- 
federates (June  9, 1501);  it  contained  provisions  for  mutual  help,  mainly 
defensive ;  it  allowed  of  extension,  and  indeed  the  conquest  of  lands  for 
Constance  is  spoken  of,  a  seeming  reference  to  ih&  Thurgau.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  the  new  TVeaty  lay  in  its  being  bssed  upon  theolo^cal 
unity — a  principle  which  was  to  have  a  long  and  disastrous  future  in 
diplomacy.  To  Strassburg — where  the  preachers  Capito,  Bucer,  and 
Hedio  were  alrendy  his  friends — Zwingli  sent  (August,  1527)  an  envoy 
to  disni«?s  its  admission  to  the  new  Leic^tie;  the  admission  of  lieni. 
discussed  at  the  Bern  Disputation,  was  tnerely  a  question  of  time ;  it 
followed  Constance  (June  25,  1528).  The  Reformation  in  the  Common 
Lands  was  now  a  pressing  question,  and  a  clause  in  the  IVeaty  provided 
that  pveachezs  there  should  be  protected,  and  no  subject  punished  for 
his  belief ;  if  the  majority  anywhere  decided  for  Reform,  they  were  to 
be  left  free  to  carry  it  out.  The  first  place  to  which  this  applied  was 
the  Toggenburg,  Zwingli's  old  home. 
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Other  citi^  quickly  followed:  St  Grallen  (November  8);  Biel 
(Jammy  28,  1529);  Muhlhausen  (February  17);  Basel  (March  3); 
and  after  a  longer  intemd  SdiaffhaiuaB  (October  15),  wbieih  bad  a 
•omewhat  varied  vdigious  bktcny.    StRutboij^  alter  many  propoeabi 

and  diKussions  (due  to  Bern's  unwillingness  to  pass  beyond  Switaerbuid), 
finally  entered  the  League  (January  6,  1580)^  when  the  danger  from 
Austria  seemed  |un*eat,  and  Zwinpli's  activity,  stimulated  by  Philip  of 
He^,  was  almost  feverish.  The  editice  w«.s  tn  he  crowTied  by  the 
admission  of  Hesse ;  but  only  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Strassi)urg  would 
ocmsent  to  so  risky  an  alliance;  and  in  the  vaxious  treaties  cuucluded 
with  Iheae  dtics  the  dairna  of  tha  9mm  Cooladwation  were  lesnved. 
Unr  were  proposals  fior  a  lai*ger  league,  to  indnde  Augsburg,  Nftrn* 
Img^  and  Ulm ;  but  Hie  anomaly  of  such  a  ibmiaftion  was  evident,  and 
it  could  not  be  suooessfuUy  carried  into  execution.  The  hudurion  osf 
Ulridi  of  Wurttemberc^  in  the  Christian  Civic  league,  as  proposed  by 
Philip,  was,  happily,  not  brought  about.  Hie  result  of  the  diplomatic 
activity  in  which  Zwingli  had  engaged  under  the  influence  .of  Philip  of 
Hesse  thus  fell  far  short  of  its  purpose. 

To  this  new  League,  which  made  the  Conftdamfclon  impossible,  the 
CalhoUcSUtoie|diedhytfae"ChnrtianUn^  Austria  had  cansee 
of  complaint  hi  the  Waldshut  incident  and  in  the  monastic  secularisations. 
The  monastociei  of  Stein'«m-jEUiein  and  Konigsfelden,  the  former  being 
under  Austrian  protection,  and  the  latter  an  Austrian  foundation,  had 
been  secularised  (1524).  Ferdinand  protested;  and  repris-als  followed  on 
both  sides.  For  its  Italian  policy  Aui,tiia  iiad  need  of  Swiss  support  (it 
was  hopeless,  said  one  Austrian  envoy,  to  hold  Milan  unless  Switzerland 
w«re  with  the  Enipenir>  At  the  Diet  at  Bkden  (May  28,  lfiS8) 
Dr  Jacob  Stunit  an  envoy  from  Ferdinand— ^lAoae  poli<^  here  agreed 
with  the  EmpemrV — proposed  to  the  five  Gatholie  Cantons,  Luzem, 
Schwyi,  Uxi,  Uuterwalden,  and  Zug,  a  league  with  Austria,  partly  for 
defence  and  common  religious  ends.  War  was  threatened ;  for,  while 
the  Imperial  government  was  eager  to  attack  Constance,  Zurich  and 
possibly  Bern  were  equally  bound  to  defend  it»  and  also  to  chastise 
Unterwalden  for  violating  Bernese  territory. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  In  detail  Aastiia*s  policy  towards  Switier> 
land:  distinetioas  between  the  polidesol  Charles  and  Ferdinandt  between 
the  Cdnncils  at  Ensi'sheim  and  Innsbrudc,  are  easily  traoeaUe.  And  the 
chief  advisen  werc  not  at  one.  Mark  Sittidi  of  Ems — the  Vogt  of 
Bregenz  and  the  Vorarlberg — and  Count  Rudolf  von  Sulz,  head  of  the 
Innsbruck  Council,  were  for  war ;  they  were  further  iirged  on  by  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  and  the  Abbot  of  St  Gallen,  who  had  private  wrongs 
to  redress.  But  the  Iiab>buig  lack  of  funds,  and  the  impossibility  of 
putting  fresh  taxes  upon  impoverished  lands,  made  against  war.  The 
desiraUIity  of  regaining  the  old  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  was  alwm 
present  to  their  advisen;  yet  little  could  he  done  to  compass  it.  On 
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Hie  oito  aide  the  dread  of  such  an  attack  ftom  *'Flianuih*  was  thuyt 

in  the  mind  of  Zwingli,  and  sometimes  found  Tidwt  expression.  Bat 
with  the  lapse  of  time  he  kamt  that  the  Empenur  ooald  not  alwajrtad 

aa  he  wouM, 

After  lengthy  negotiations  the  proposals  for  the  Christian  Union  wert 
drafted  in  a  Diet  at  Feldkirch  (February  14,  1629),  and  fully  agieed  to 
at  Waldshut  (April  1529).  The  old  faith  was  to  be  preserved  and, 
AS  in  1525,  a  refomiAtloo  on  Cktholic  lines  was  to  be  canned  out 
the  advke  of  the  spiritual  roleii.  The  nemben  of  the  Union  woe 
bound  to  seeure  for  each  other  the  right  of  punishing  heretics.  A 
deuse  of  doubtful  interpretation  about  conquests  showed  that  ^ 
possibility  of  such  had  been  considered.  This  Union,  which  made  a 
solid  wall  of  Catholicism  between  South  Germany  and  Swit7erland,  wai, 
like  the  Civic  l^eftgue,  a  breaking-up  of  the  old  Confederation.  It  also 
looked  for  an  extension  beyond  Switzerland:  at  the  Diet  of  Speier 
(1529)  Ferdinai^  discussed  witli  Bavaria  and  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg 
their  entiy  Into  the  CathoUc  League  {  Savoy  was  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
join  it;  the  VaUis  also  bad  (May>  16S8)  contracted  a  league  for  tea 
jears  with  Savoy ;  even  the  Swabian  League,  it  was  said,  migbt  beooms 
a  member.    Bern  and  Zurich  would  then  be  enclosed  by  enemies. 

Hie  Diet  of  Speier  (Februaiy  21, 1529)  issued  a  severe  decree  againil 
sects  denying  the  Sacrament  of  the  Flesh  and  1^1  nod  of  Christ;— a 
distinction,  which  the  Protestants  had  not  as  yet  formally  made  for 
themselves,  was  made  by  others.  Nine  of  the  fourteen  cities  that  signed 
the  Protest  presented  on  this  occasion  were  Zwinglian.  Strassburg, 
which  was  in  disgrace  at  the  Diet  for  having  just  abolished  the  Mass, 
drew  doaer  to  Zuridi,  from  both  political  and  theological  motivei 
The  ditttnction  between  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  on  the  subject  cf 
the  Eucharist  became  now  of  political  as  well  as  dogmatic  importance. 

Events  were  tending  towards  war  in  Switzerhmd.  Bern  and  Zurich 
had  agreed  (November  16-1^,  15^8)  both  to  compel  TTnterwalden  to 
pay  the  indemnity  for  invading  liernese  territory,  aod  also  to  protect 
the  llcfonned  failli  in  the  Common  Lands,  while  tlie  several  communities 
were  to  be  left  free  to  decide  for  the  Reformed  or  Catholic  side.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Thurgau  Lcmdtg^meinde  at  Weinfeldcn  (December  9| 
1528)  envoys  of  both  tiie  Catholic  and  Beformed  Cantons  attended;  tb 
latter  promised  hdp  to  those  upon  their  nde,  and  asked  their  help  in 
return.  The  majority  of  the  lliurgau  communities  decided  for  Reform. 
Meanwhile,  the  diificulties  of  a  divided  government  in  the  Coauacm 
Territories  hnd  bornme  increasingly  acute.  Moreover,  to  the  west, 
Geneva  was  attacked  by  Savoy,  to  wliich  the  Valais — now  (end  of  1528) 
allied  to  the  Five  Cantons — wa^  attached,  and  the  Christian  Union 
supported  Savoy.  As  thei^e  alliances  tended  to  war,  Scliaiiliausci], 
Appenzcll,  and  the  GraubUndm  olfored  mediation.  But,  as  their  tenm 
did  not  include  fieedom  of  preaching,  Zurich— firm  on  this  point- 
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wooM  not  liften  to  them.  Of  the  Kfe  Caatona,  Unterwalden  waa  now 
the  bittmrt;  Init  Laaeni  and  Zuridi^fhe  rifal  kaden^had  mada  up 
tlidr  nund  for  war  (May  26-28).  Bern,  anxious  to  pveserve  mdly» 
woM  not  promise  Zuricb  help  for  an  ofTensive  war.  The  demands  of 
Zurich  were  indeed  excessive ;  the  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  Cantons 
to  the  administration  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Gallen  (to  which  Zurich, 
Luzem,  Schwyz,  and  Glarus  sent  a  protecting  bailiff  in  turn  every  two 
years),  the  withdrawal  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the  suiiender  of 
the  L.uzem  satirist,  Thomas  Murner. 

Riotous  proceedings  at  St  GaOen  wen  a  fiuther  cause  of  war.  la 
lfiX8  it  was  Znricbli  turn  to  appoint  the  ballifl;  who  both  attended 
to  secular  bustness  and  protected  the  Abbey ;  Zwing^  meant  to  use 
the  opportunity  to  further  his  cause.  The  Abbot  Franz  Geissberger 
WAS  dying;  Zwingli  and  the  Privy  Council  bade  (January  28,  1529) 
the  Zurich  official  (Jacob  Frei)  seize  the  monastic  property  upon  his 
death,  secularise  it,  and  introduce  the  Gospel.  But  the  townsmen 
broke  into  the  abbey  (February  ^3)  before  the  death  of  Geissberger 
(March  2^).  The  monks  elect^  as  Abbot  Kilian  KauiB,  who  fled  to 
Bregenz,  and  thence  resisted  the  plunder  of  his  abbey  lands.  Since 
the  abbey  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  the 
four  Cantons,  and  of  fbese  Lu»m  and  Sdiwya  supported  KHofS,  the 
illegal  action  of  Zurich  and  of  the  townsmen  could  not  but  lead  to  war. 

Nor  did  this  incident  stand  alone:  the  delicate  constitutional 
question  of  the  Free  Bfiiliwicks  fielded  to  the  intensity  of  feeling. 
Nearly  all  the  villtiges  in  tlie  district  had  declared  (May,  1529)  that  they 
would  follow  Zurich,  which  was  openly  encouraging  their  violent  change; 
in  all  but  religion  they  would  obey  their  loi-ds,  the  Catholic  majority 
of  the  Cantons.  These  lords,  however,  hesitated  to  use  fbroe;  but 
embassies  regained  for  CSatholicism  some  parishes,  AnewbaililFsentby 
Unterwalden  was  to  take  office  in  May  (1529X  end  at  fint  Zxsnai 
resolved  to  prevent  his  entry. 

Bern  did  its  utmost  to  keep  the  peaoe^  but  Zurich  was  embittered,  while 
the  Five  Cantons  had  enough  cause  to  reject  Bern's  mediation.  Zurich 
declared  war  (June  8),  and  canied  out  a  plan  of  campaign  whirh  Zwingli 
had  drawn  up;  leaving  small  detachments  at  Mmi  and  elsewhere,  near 
the  Bernese  troops  at  Bremgarten  (for  Bern,  which  disliked  offensive  war, 
was  yet  willing  to  defend  the  Common  Lands  and  Zurldi  if  attacked), 
Ihe  main  body  moved  to  Sjappd,  ten  miles  fipom  Zurich.  Zwingli^s  plan 
was  to  move  suddenly  against  the  enemy;  to  farce  them  to  give  up  the 
Austrian  alliance  and  their  nde  in  the  Common  Lands^  to  renounce 
pensions,  and  to  allow  free  preaching  in  their  own  territory.  The  Five 
Cantons,  hoping  to  the  last  for  Austrian  help,  were  badly  prepare<i  :  the 
troops  of  Luzem  had  gone  to  the  Free  Bailiwicks,  but  those  of  the  other 
four  Cantons  moved  from  Zug  towards  Zurich.  Hans  Oebli,  tlie  Landwn- 
mann  of  Glarus,  hurried  up  to  mediate;  and,  as  he  was  a  friend  of  Heform, 
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fail  Tofa^  In  spite  of  ZwingU%  plea  liar  irar,  pre  vaUed.  The  rank  and  file  of 
neitiier  army  wished  for  war;  and  so,  by  the  help  of  othpr  Can  ton «,  peace 
wa«5  negotiatal  by  ambassadors,  first  at  Aarau  arid  then  at  Steinham^n 
ill  Zi]g;  the  decision  lay  by  custom  with  the  armies  themselves.  Zwingii 
wis] led  to  force  the  abolition  of  pensions  upon  his  opponents,  but  evtii 
at  Zurich  some  were  against  this,  and  Bern,  through  Nidiolas  Manuel, 
zefbsed  to  enferoe  it  Finally  (June  24, 1529)  peace  waa  nudeat  KappeL 
Neither  party  mi  to  attack  the  other  for  iti  ftlth.  In  the  Gomimm 
Lends,  the  idigious  oflRsnden  should  nob  he  ponlAed;  the  majority  use 
to  dedde  for  or  against  the  Mass  and  on  other  questions ;  only  men  of 
honour  and  moderation  should  be  sent  there  as  bailifis.  The  Austrian 
alliance  was  renounced,  and  its  very  documents  were  cut  into  shreds  and 
burnt;  the  Five  Cantons  were  to  pav  a  war  indemnity  ax:"<:-ording  to 
the  decision  of  Hrhitrators,  and,  if  ii  lumained  unpaid,  Ziuich  and  Jitni 
might  close  their  market:!  tu  the  1  ive  Cantons.  Finally  the  abolitiou  of 
peodons  and  metoenaxy  service  was  EeooauBended  to  the  Ebe  Cantons. 
Hie  removal  of  the  Auitrien  alliance  seemed  to  secnie  the  advantage  to 
Zuridi,  wludi  still  kept  Hesie  and  its  chance  of  France.  One  daose  wss 
afterwatds  differently  construed ;  it  ran,  that  as  faith  cannot  be  planted 
by  force  no  coercion  should  be  used  against  the  Five  Cantons  or  their 
people  in  matters  t^juching  their  faith.  The  Zwinglians  thouj^ht  that 
free  preaching  extended  to  the  Five  Cantons  as  well  as  to  the  Common 
Lands;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Five  Cantons  naturally  held  them- 
selves free  to  act  as  they  pleased  in  their  own  territory.  Thus  the  peace 
whidi  placed  Zurich  ai  the  heigfaft  of  her  power  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  foturemur.  As  a  politician»  if  not  as  a  Hieokgian,  Zwingli  was 
justified  in  his  preference  for  fofO&  Ae  eerly  as  Angnit  he  thought 
another  campaign  inevitable. 

In  this  same  year  the  question  of  the  Eucharist  became  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  ProteftAnts.  In  his  writings  of  1622  Zwingli  had 
ent<  red  into  no  criticism  of  the  accepted  view.  The  intoipietation,  in 
our  Lord's  saying,  "This  is  my  body,"  of  the  word  "is""  h:,  "sicmifies^ 
was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by  Cornelius  van  lloen,  after  1521,  in 
a  drooler  letter  cecried  about  to  theologians  by  Home  Bode;  The 
cxpsesiioa  of  his  opinion  was  hastened^  if  not  caused,  by  Gailstaiil^ 
extreme  uttersnoes,  containing  (as  Zwingli  thou^t)  a  kenid  of  truth 
hidden  by  errors,  and  it  first  took  shape  in  a  letter  to  Matthaus  Alber  of 
Rcutlingen  (November  16,  1524) :  the  Eucharist  was  r^aided  as  purely 
symbolical,  but  as  a  pledgee  of  Christian  profession  ;  and  he  emphasised, 
as  his  controversy  with  the  Anabaptists  shows,  the  coipoiate  aspect  in 
the  Eucharist. 

ZwingU's  teaching,  often  presented  as  a  mere  negation  of  Lutlier  s, 
wasnolemansgationof  the  doctrine  of  the  CbordL  Li  spite  of  vaiying 
views  as  to  the  eiact  nature  of  tiie  ftescncc^  its  reality  had  always 
been  admitted:  Widifa  deoiel  of  l^nensubstantiation  and  Lothsr^ 
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■■mil  I  Kill  of  Consubdbailtiatioii,  altfiough  affecting  the  relation  of  tlw 
PreflOMe  to  the  demoitB,  had  not  called  in  question  that  reality  or 

the  supernatural  grace  of  this  Sacrament  itself.  Zwingli,  fastening 
upon  ^e  direct  relation  between  GckI  and  the  individual  apart  from 
outward  acts,  and  starting  from  the  human  side,  made  this  Sacrament 
purely  symbolical,  and  brought  it  down  from  the  supernatural  to  the 
huioan  plane.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  the  later  Sacramentarians, 
and  was  at  one  with  the  Socinians  and  more  radical  aeeta.  He  thus 
became  the  rerohitionazy  theologian  of  the  Befixnaaation.  While  the 
Lutherans  were  seniitiTe  to  diargee  of  a  departure  from  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  ZwingUans  were  conscious  of  their  own  bold  innovations  in 
doctrine  and  organisation  (for  instance,  they  did  not  hold  Ordination 
essential).  Their  diveri^ence  from  the  Catliolic  Church  went  far  deeper 
than  objections  to  the  Papacy  or  to  cun-ont  abuses;  and  thus  the  vision 
of  a  Council  to  jiroinote  union  had  no  attrac  tion  or  possibihty  t'or  thcm. 
Hence  the  growth  ui  their  iutiuence  tended  tu  perpetuate  di^iumua. 

Hie  south  German  cttiet  were  kd  to  fitvoor  Zwin^'t  views,  not 
only  from  democratic  sympathy  with  the  Swiss,  but  from  dislike  of 
La  therms  political  allies,  the  Pnnces.  Nihnberg  was  an  exception :  in 
1525  Zwingli^s  books  were  forbidden  thete  as  ''books  of  the  Devil.*" 
But  by  ApriU  1527»  most  of  the  Augsburg  preachers  were  on  his  side ; 
at  Ulm  Conra<l  Sam  wa«t  a  pillar  of  strenf]fth  to  him ;  Ulrich  of  Wiirt- 
temberg,  influenced  by  CEcolampatlius  and  then  by  Zwinj^li's  sermons 
(1524^5),  became  a  strong  Zwingiian,  and  in  Hesse  inHuenced  the 
Landgrave  iu  his  turn ;  at  Mainz,  Hedio,  who  came  from  Basel  (152^) 
corresponded  with  Zwingli ;  Frankfort,  through  Fmcbaiier^  oomieiMmy 
bocama  a  litcmy  centre  of  tba  "pnia  doctrine^;  Straaiburg,  inspired 
bj  Zwini^y  sent  out  its  own  taaeheis;  and  Zwiitglianism,  sfneadiiig 
dawn  the  Rhine,  met  a  similar  current  of  doctrine  originating  with 
▼an  Hoen  in  Holland;  it  reached  even  Eriesland,  where  Carl  Stadt 
had  worked,  and  Luther,  imabla  to  oiidflEstaiid  soch  a  nfid  growth, 
ascribed  it  to  tlie  Dovil. 

Haner,  a  tlieologian  who  differed  from  Lutiior  in  maintaining  a 
purely  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  of  the  Saviour's  flesh  and  blood, 
and  &om  Zwingli  in  maintaining  a  supemataial  oommumcatioii  of  grace, 
had  suggested  to  the  Landgrave  Plulip  the  possifajJIity  of  a  confcience 
clearing  up  all  difoenoes.  This  advioe^  gi^^en  at  Speier  in  16S0,  wbm 
mii1?jf  among  the  Protestants  was  desirable  for  both  political  and  religious 
reasons,  led  to  the  Marbuig  Conference  (September,  1529).  The  character 
&r\r{  issue  of  this  Conference  have  been  described  elsewhere.  The  central 
subject  was  the  change  wrought  by  consecration  in  the  elements. 
Zwingli  purposely  restricted  the  discussion  to  leave  hope  for  unity ;  he 
had.  a  practical  mind,  accustuuied  mure  tliau  Luther  s  to  the  give  and 
take  of  equal  discussion.  So  long  as  unify  was  based  upon  ecdiMiastical 
oigMsAtion,  there  liad  been  Kopt  lor  differenoe  of  opinion  wHIiin  one 
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Church;  but  now,  when  oi^ganic  unity  was  lost,  exact  agreement  of 

theoloEHcal  opinion  and  the  names  of  certain  leaders  were  made  the 
essentials  of  the  unitv  which  it  was  sought  to  secure.  Luther  was  the 
obstacle,  fi^  insi^!  lag  timt  union  of  any  kind  should  depend  upon  absolute 
agreement.  But  it  ia  hard  to  see  how  Luther  could  have  come  into 
union  with  Zwingli,  without  joining  in  his  political  Mhemes ;  dnoe  the 
flfflnftiid  for  a  nnioii  between  them  was  primarily  politiciL 

Hie  fiulure  to  achieve  theological  unity  ruiiMd  the  gieat  plan  for  a 
league  which  Zwingli  and  FhHip  of  Hesse  had  conceived.  Jacob  Meier  of 
Basel  had  spoken  of  some  considerable  plan  to  be  discussed  at  Maibtngi 
Zwinrrli^s  correspondence  with  the  Tjandgrave  and  his  vi«it  to  Straasbuig 
had  suggested  many  thinfrs  to  him  ;  his  request  fur  an  official  del^ate 
from  the  Zuricli  Council  did  not  aim  at  theolo!:^v  alone.  IJnfortunatelv, 
the  invitation  to  Bern  was  not  sent  until  September  10,  when  it  was  too 
late.  Religious  differences  made  it  dear  that  Saxony  and  Switmknd 
could  not  be  included  in  the  same  letgoeu  Howevery  FhHip  wns  lea^ 
to  do  without  Saxony,  and  he  was  also  lesdy  to  seek  help  from  Ranoi^ 
— an  expedient  which  loyally  to  the  Emjiire  made  distastefbl  to  Saxony. 
The  proposal  of  such  a  plan  came  from  Philip ;  the  »act  details  were 
nften^arda  filled  in  by  Zwinj:^!!,  inspired  from  Strassburg.  Not  only 
I'rancc  l)ut  Venice  was  to  be  drawn  into  the  league;  and  the  instructions 
to  CoUiii,  the  envoy  there,  were  drawn  up  by  Zwingli  himseif^  as  were 
many  other  State  papers. 

The  activity  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Frendi  agents  (Boisr^aolt 
and  Meigret)  in  Switaerlend  were  great;  the  Most  Christiati  King  had 
no  seruple  about  neigotiations  with  heretiGs(who  indeed  were  better  thin 
Turiu);  in  March,  1581,  he  was  ready  to  help  Zurich  secretly.  But 
his  great  object  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  in  Switzeriand;  a  wtr 
was  not  in  his  interest.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  fear  of  arousing  France 
paralysed  the  Emperor's  action.  Hence,  while  foreign  influences  pushed 
Switzerland  to  the  veige  of  war,  they  also  served  to  keep  it  back  from 
war  itself. 

Diplomacy  took  up  much  of  Zwingli^s  time,  but  his  pen  was  as  active 
as  ever :  he  wrote  oonunentsiies  open  baiah  «id  JeiCB^ah,  *  number  of 
important  letten,  and  eontrovewial  tracts.  Hit  power  at  Zurich  and 
the  spirit  of  the  city  were  at  their  height,  hk  a  eomplaint  to  Luaem 
about  Thomas  Munier  (whose  Meretki  Calendar  seemed  dangerous  and 
offensive  to  an  age  over-sensitive  to  ridicule)  the  Coimdl  said  (Feb 
niary  14,  1529)  thnt  they  were  free,  and  subject  to  no  Emperor  or  lord ; 
they,  like  France,  Venice,  and  other  States,  ordered  spiritual  persons 
and  property  as  they  thought  well.  Zwini^H's  enemies  too  \vcre  now 
under  his  feet;  after  December  7,  1528,  uuiy  the  barest  civic  rights 
wKiiout  the  chance  of  office  were  kit  to  non-Befiwmaet;  attendance  at 
Maes  even  oatside  the  dfj  was  ponished  by  fine ;  to  eat  fish  instead  of 
flaeh  on  Friday  was  an  ollienoe.  But  a  reaction  mig|it  at  any  time  set  in. 
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It  was  indeed  the  fear  of  such  r  reaction  that  led  Zwingli  to  make  hii 
Reformation  a.s  tliorDu;^^!  as  possible. 

In  this  period  it  becomes  impossible  to  separate  Swiss  politics  from 
German.  The  restoration  of  Duke  Ulrich  id  WQrttemberg  (which 
2iiridi  was  moie  dlspoied  than  Bein  to  help)  was  an  nnfailing  subject  of 
o^otiatioo.  With  this  Saal  who,  eould  he  hot  be  festoicd,  seemed 
llkelj  to  be  a  Paul  to  the  Reformation,  Zwingli  had  a  connexion  of  long 
standing;  and  through  him  he  became  friendly  with  that  able  politidany 
the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse.  Zwingli'*s  Hessian  correspondence  in 
cipher  begins  with  the  second  Diet  of  Speier,  when  the  Landgrave 
(April  2^?,  1529)  first  wrote  about  the  Marburg  Conforence,  and  it  ends 
eleven  days  ix^fore  Zwingli's  death.  The  two  conespoudents  formed 
vast  schemes,  for  the  Landgrave,  like  Zwingli  himself,  was  no  rigid  con- 
servative. As  early  as  1624  Zwingli  had  fonned  a  pUn  fyt  an  estcfisive 
league;  bat  the  Anabaptist  tKmblcs  kd  him  to  lay  it  aside.  Now  under 
the  Landgrave^s  influence  he  tetumed  to  H.  After  the  Conference  the 
proposal  of  "a  Christian  agreement**  came  from  Hesse ;  it  aimed  at 
securing  mutual  protection  and  converts  to  the  Word  of  God;  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  (April,  1531)  owed  something  to  this  conception. 
But  the  idea  of  a  league  uniting  Swi^s  and  Grennan  Protestants  failed 
through  resistance  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  iSaithful  to  the  £mpire 
and  firm  in  his  Lutheran  creed. 

The  reward  Zwingli  gained  for  deserting  his  dtd  principle  of  keeping 
sloof  from  foreign  oomplieatioiis  was  small;  his  widest  plans  misesxried. 
No  greater  success  rewarded  Buoer  in  his  attempts  at  mediation  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  camps.  The  creed  of  Strassburg^  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  drawn  up  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  presented  to 
the  Emperor  July  11,  15S0,  and  known  as  the  TetrafHiIifana^  was  con- 
sidcrc^l  and  rejected  by  Ba,sel  and  Zurich  at  the  Evangelic  Diet  of  Basel, 
November  16,  1530.  It  ailiriiied  that  the  true  b<xly  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  given,  truly  to  eat  and  drink,  for  the  uouiishment  of  souls; 
positively »  it  made  as  dose  an  approacb  to  the  Luthenn  view  as  was 
possible^  while  by  Qmission  of  any  statement  as  to  the  elements  it  avoided 
contndicting  that  view;  in  other  articles  the  authority  of  the  Scriptural^ 
not  meTttioiicd  in  the  Augsburg  Confiession,  and  the  rejection  of  images 
are  set  forth.  Zwingli''s  own  Confession  was  embodied  in  the  Fidei  ratio 
ad  Carohim  Imprrntorem  presented  to  the  Emperor  (July  3,  1530). 
The  earlier  sections  expounded  the  Nieene  faith;  the  sixth  section 
emphasized  ^VvcHf 's  theory  of  the  invisible  Church  compoAtti  of  elect 
beHeven> ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  asserted  the  bacramcnts  to  be  merely 
ngns  and  aiBxmed  Zwin^^^s  teaching  in  tenns  Bkdy  to  anger  CathoIiGS 
and  Lothenns  alike;  later  sections  depreciated  ceremonies,  denounced 
hnag9  as  nnscriptural,  magnified  the  office  of  preadier»  and  discussed 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State  at  length.  Tlie  Anabaptists  were 
often  incidentally  condemned,  and  the  assertion  of  his  own  views  was 
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clear  aod  imflinchiog.  No  wish  to  coBciliate  others^  no  fear  of  a  breadi 
with  the  past  is  apparent. 

Even  when  Strassbuii;  (December,  1580)  joined  the  Schmalkaldic 
Lwgue,  Zwinglft  desire  for  political  indondidiiotoveraoiBeliitoQiiiaai- 
tioiiB  adherenoe  to  his  onm  mrs.  He  thus  the  obstade  m  tiis 
negotiations  at  this  stage  (March -July,  1531),  when  the  Electw  cf 
Saxony  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  admit  the  adherents  of  the  Teirapoliiana 
to  the  Schmalkalflic  Tyea^e.  "While  he  was  willing  to  leave  something 
vague,  he  could  not  accept  dcHni lions  which  he  held  to  be  untrue. 
Moreover,  the  Lutherans  desired  a  General  Council ;  while  Zwing-li 
hiid  completely  broken  with  tradition,  and  his  organisation  left  no  room 
for  CoundlB. 

Apart  fiNun  doctrina^  ZiPinglianiatn  on  its  political  side  was  now 
(1680-1)  a  greater  danger  to  the  Empire  than  naa  LatheEMnaa. 
Eerdinand  wrote  to  the  Emperor  after  the  battle  of  Kappd,  thst 
Switserland  waa  the  head  oi  German  Rpotestantism,  and  to  conquer 

it  was  the  true  way  of  mastering  Germany  and  re-establishing  religioui 
peace:  the  papal  Lef^atc  at  iJrussels  wrote  to  Clrment  VII  (Mav,  15S1); 
**  Zurich  est  ih'sonnais  la  iete  et  la  capittde  df  la  scrte.  Lutheriemu  " 
But  her  power  waa  declining.  It  was  only  a  sniaii  gain  that  Ulm 
(July,  1531),  moved  by  the  definite  refusal  of  Electoral  Saxony  to  altei 
its  position,  became  mofe  Zinnglian,  or  that  Ben,  whose  support  wei 
essential  to  ZtmGh,rejed»d  the  Ttflrapoiilaiia.  In  Zuridi  itaellZwiiig|rb 
influence  was  lessening;  the  unrestrained  power  of  the  Ynwy  CSonocil  had 
grown  distasteful,  and  the  disaffected  nobility  was  r^aining  power;  on 
the  question  of  an  embassy  to  France  (February,  1531),  the  opposition 
showed  itself  stronger  than  his  followers.  The  trade  of  the  city  had 
been  injured  by  political  unrest;  strict  sumptuary  laws  and  moml  con- 
trol led  to  discontent  among  the  artisans  and  tradesmen,  who  regretted 
the  monasteries;  the  sermons  lost  some  of  their  old  attraction.  So 
keenly  did  Zwjn|^  fed  this  change,  that  he  formally  asked  leave  ts 
resign  his  preacheiship  and  go  to  work  dsewhere  ( Jtdy  But  he  was 
too  doeely  bound  up  with  tibe  town,  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  depntalioB, 
made  up  of  the  two  Burgomasters  and  the  three  chief  Gild-masters,  \at 
kept  his  office ;  and  for  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  retained,  thou^ 
precariously,  somcthin<T  of  his  former  influence. 

Inside  the  Confederation  war  was  again  drawing  nearer;  tho  Calholic 
Cantons  had  still  their  own  grie^ances  and  were  embittered  by  defeat: 
they  still — although  against  hope — looked  to  Austria  for  help.  Zwixigli, 
angry  at  the  insults  to  which  he  wis  subjected,  was  deddedly  finr  wsr 
(« The  knot  can  only  be  loosed  by  liimness").  In  this  state  of  afiiii 
the  war  of  Musso  kindled  the  flame.  The  castellan  of  Musso  (di 
Medigino),  since  15^5  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  the  Granbiind^  had 
(TVIarch,  1631)  murdered  a  Granbiinden  envov  returning  finom  Milan, 
and  invaded  the  ValtdUine.   The  League  appealed  to  the  Swiss  And 
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especially  to  Zurich.  Zwinp^H  hclievcd  that  the  Emperor  ^tnnd  bL'hirul 
the  castellan,  and  that  movements  of  troops  in  Austria  ioreshadowfd  an 
attack  upon  Zurich — ^an  event  which  German  politics  made  not  un- 
Ukdy.  The  Emperor  did  not  indeed  himself  support  the  casteOaii,  but 
he  wtm  indiiied  to  approve  the  war,  linoe  it  feqit  the  dangerous  Swin 
employed,  and  he  mm  not  nmHUing  that  Muiso  abonld  be  helped  without 
expense  to  himself  lest,  if  left  without  help,  the  castellan  ahcHild  turn  to 
France.  The  Swiss  Diet  was  divided  by  the  Graubtinden  request.  The 
Five  Cantons  refused  help :  the  Protestants  promised  it.  Zwingli  again, 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  in  closest  touch  with  the  French  anibassador 
Meigret,  seized  the  opportunity  to  revive  his  far-rmching  plan  of  alliance. 

Political  means  were  used  for  religious  objects.  An  assembly  of 
the  Zwinglian  allies  (May  15)  at  Zurich  determined  that  the  Five 
Cantom  must  be  Ibceed  to  allow  free  way  to  preaching.  An  embargo 
upon  trade  by  land — to  check  the  passage  of  wine,  wheat,  salt,  and 
iron — was  to  be  set  up  against  the  Five  Cantons.  It  was  an  unhappy 
method  of  compulsion,  although  it  hnd  a  precedent  in  148^  and  had 
been  contemplated  in  the  First  Peace  of  Kappel.  The  chief  responsibility 
belongs  to  Bern,  who  suggested  it  as  an  alternative  to  the  war  proposed 
by  Zurich.  Things  drifted  nearer  to  war  in  spite  of  representations 
from  France  and  from  the  other  Cantons:  scarcitv  of  food  distressed 
and  angered  the  Catholics;  Zurich  would  oidy  remove  the  embargo  if 
free  preaching  were  allowed. 

Tbn  Forest  Cantooa  this  time  made  the  &st  move^  and  from  Zng 
marched  towaids  Zuridi  (October  4-8).  When  news  of  thb  feached 
Zurich,  a  small  band,  which  in  the  end  reached  ISOO,  under  George 
Gdldli  set  out  (October  9);  a  larger  band  of  1500  men  fairly  well 
equipped  started  two  days  later,  and  Zwinf^li  nrrompanied  them.  T^nt 
there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  even  of  preparation.  In  Bern  the 
people  blamed  Zwingli  for  this  "parsons'  war.^  The  action  of  Bern 
indeed  was  ambiguous;  partly  owing  to  trouble  nearer  licnne,  and 
partly  from  aversion  to  the  war.  Her  contingent  was  not  ready  until 
the  crisis  had  paseed.  But  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  open  treacbeiy 
when  a  house  is  divided  against  itself. 

The  advanoe  guard  imder  Gdldli — which  was  only  to  keep  on  the 
defensive — hegm  the  battle  at  Eappel  on  October  11 ;  they  neglected  to 
chai^  the  enemy  when  changing  their  attack,  and  their  position  was 
turned.  When  the  main  body  under  Rudolf  Lavater  reached  the  Albis 
— the  position  fixed  by  the  Council — the  day  was  practically  lost.  Its 
attack  upon  the  8000  Forest  men  failed.  Zwinc^li  was  among  the  slain, 
and  his  body  was  treated  di;!>gracefully  as  that  of  a  traitor.  His  stepson, 
Gerald  Meyer,  Diebold  von  Geroldsook,  Abbot  Joner  of  Eappel,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  perished  with  him. 

The  remainiog  Zuridi  troops  and  allies  came  up  (October  M)  wifh 
the  Catholic  troops  on  the  Gabel  near  Zug  and  were  defeated  in  an 
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engagement  more  serious  than  the  fint.   Zurich  lay  open  to  its  enemies: 
the  Emperor  might  now  have  intcnened  with  effect.    But  through  the 
mediation  of  the  French  amba.<?sn<iors  and  the  other  Cantons  peace  \v?u^ 
made  (November  23):  the  conditions  of  the  First  Peace  of  Kappei 
were  now  I'eversed.    It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  victors  that  they  did  not 
press  their  success  too  far.    Even  now  Zurich  was  not  disposed  for 
peace;  but  the  eountiy  villages,  which  had  lost  hjr  the  embai^,  heie 
«e  at  Bern        ilteoo^j  for  it.   By  the  Second  Pea^e  of  Kappei  the 
territory  of  Zurich  was  kept  intact:  in  the  Common  Lands  eniting  bdiefi 
were  left  alone^  bat  Catholic  minorities,  wliere  there  were  nich,  reodved 
prot^tion ;  government  by  the  majority  of  the  Cantons  was  affirmed. 
The  management  of  its  own  relioHous  matters  was  left  to  earh  Crinton. 
Zwingli^s  scheme  to  force  the  Catholic  Cantons  to  give  free  plav  to  the 
lleformation  in  the  Coiiiuioii  Liuids  and  in  their  own  territory  had  failed; 
but  the  principle  of  Federal  control  ovei'  religion  was  not  asserted. 
Hm  Christian  Civic  Alliance  and  the  IVeaty  of  1589  were  amndled. 
Bead,  8chaffh«nii«n,  St  6al]en»  and  Miihlhauaen  paid  indemnitiea  of 
from  lOOO  to  4000  crownB.   Zurich  and  the  town  of  St  Galloi  won 
to  compensate  and  restore  the  Abbey  of  St  Gallen :  the  Reformed 
communities  in  the  Free  Bailiwicks,  Thurgau,  and  Toggenburg  (where 
the  Abbot  regained  his  power),  wei-e  allowed  to  keep  their  faith; 
Catholic,  but  not  Reformed,  minorities  were  protected.    IVfonks  and 
nuns  might  return  to  their  Hou^ies.    Solothum  restored  its  old  worship 
to  escape  the  payment  of  an  indemnity.    Bern,  which  hud  to  forego  the 
compensation  firom  Unterwalden,  and  Zurich  were  left  discontented  and 
ahnoat  bankmpL  Zuridi  was  forced  (December,  1581)  to  grant  the 
Kappd  Charter^  by  which  itarmal  diatricta  gained  a  right  to  be  oonsolted 
upon  all  Important  queatlon8»  and  to  give  or  refu^  their  cooacDt  ibr  any 
futiure  war.    Soch  was  the  outcome  of  Zwinglfs  ambitious  sdieme, 
whereby  Bern  and  Zurich  were  to  l>e  the  j)illai-s  of  a  great  Protestant 
power  in  Switzerland,  extending  its  inlluence  far  alield.    The  peace  per- 
petuated division  among  tlie  Refonners,  and  separated  Switaserland  from 
Grcnnany.  Glarus  became  Cathol ic  once  more ;  Bern  grew  more  Lutheran ; 
in  ih&  Common  Lands  the  Aargau  suffered  most  reaction,  the  Thuigau 
leaat  Zuiich  ia  henceforth  externally  of  less  importance.  Hk  fiitoie 
of  Swiss  Protestantism  lay  with  Bern  and  Geneva,  the  latter  not  yet  a 
Confederate,  but  in  league  witb  Bern  and  Fretbuig  (February,  15S8X 

And,  fivthecmore,  the  Counter-Refonnation,  or  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
(neither  name  aptly  describes  the  movement  or  its  origin)  fouiul  a 
ready  home  in  Switzerland.  Catholicistn  beijan  to  gain  <n-oiiTul  here 
soon  after  the  Si  c  ond  Ti'eaty  of  Kapjxd,  wiUiout  having  to  wait  for  an v 
of  the  stimulatiiig  movements  felt  ekewhere;  the  scheme  of  Catholic 
reform  proposed  in  and  the  disasters  of  Zwingliauism  were 

effiective  load  cauaes» 

Outride  Powers  were  unwilling  to  let  the  war  die  out;  Philip  of 
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HcM^  always  readj  rad  Iwpeful,  tried  to  mue  it  to  new  li& ;  Basel  ww 
arming,  bafc  the  south  Gcnnaa  towns  urged  peace.  The  Pope  called  apoa 
the  Emperor  to  make  an  end  and  put  down  the  heresy  at  once,  and  even 
sent  to  the  Five  Cantons  "  aliquanium  pecuniae :  Ferdinand  would  have 
done  the  same,  but  was  overruled  by  his  advisn-s.  The  Austrian  statesmen 
hoped  to  use  the  war  for  the  Emperor's  good,  but  to  do  so  \vithout 
expense ;  and  the  Emperor  feared  by  any  decisive  step  to  lousa  the 
I^ch  to  war.  The  French  oa  their  part  gained  greatly  by  the  Eeeoe. 
Thus  the  settlement  remained  undisturbed,  end  the  south  German  towns 
diew  nearer  to  the  FriDoes  now  that  Ziradi  oonld  gife  tbem  no  bdp. 

In  Zurich  itself  the  nligioiis  movement  contmiMdS  Bullinger, 
Zwin^^a  son-in-law  and  successor,  banished  finm  Bremgarten  by  the 
Peace,  carried  on  his  work  ;  but  it  was  now  solely  thoolofncal  and 
internal ;  the  Privy  Council  was  discredited,  as  Bullinger  exjjiaincd  to 
Myconius.  Its  existence  meant  foreign  entani^lenients.  And  Zurich, 
weakened  by  the  new  power  given  to  the  country  districts,  became  less 
and  less  able  to  pursue  an  adventurous  foreign  polwy  among  the  great 
Statea  of  Eotopa. 

But  the  strife  of  doctrine  remained  bddnd,  always  significant  for  the 
hiatoxy  of  thought,  at  times  for  politacs  as  welL  Buoer's  task  of  mediation 
grew  harder  and  its  end  more  remote.  Conferences  with  Melandithon 
had  no  result,  because  it  was  impossible  to  devise  a  formula  such  as 
woidd  satisfy  Luther  and  still  recof^iise  the  conflicting  doctrines  adapted 
to  minds  of  difTercnt  types.  At  VVitti  iilx  r;,^  (May  92-27,  1536)  a  well- 
attended  Conference  produced  a  coaciiiaiory  ductiment,  the  Wittenberg' 
CoitconL  According  to  it,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  truly 
and  aubstantially  present  in  the  Endbarist^  shown  and  received.  Bncer, 
by  a  distinction  not  widdyaoceptedy  contended  that  the  impious  did  no^ 
while  the  mody  unworthy  did,  receive  them.  To  this  view  Strassbuig, 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Constance^  and  other  c  i  1 1  es  agreed.  But  Luther  hesitated 
to  sign  Uie  Concord  because  he  heard  the  Swiss  had  agfeed  to  it,  and 
feared  it  must  therefore  be  bad. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  previous  January,  the  Swiss  theologians 
had  met  at  H  lscI  and  tiiere  diawn  up  the  First  Helvetic  Confession.  It 
was  coucUiatory  in  tone,  and  went  beyond  the  purely  symbolic  view,  the 
nuda  sigTMy  of  Zwfi^pli  But  its  fiamers  were  not  at  Wittenbeig ;  and 
Bucer,  the  medium  of  interoourse^  did  not  adequately  represent  one 
aide  to  the  other.  Another  Conlierenoe  of  the  Swiss  Reiformers  at  Basel 
drafted  a  new  document  showing  a  wish  for  unity,  and  at  the  same  time 
wfci^lcing  it  clear  why  the  Wittenberg  Concord  could  not  possibly  be 
ac<»pted.  Luther^s  reply  (1537)  was  guarded  and  distrustful,  so  that  its 
circulation  in  Switzerland  did  not  lielp  the  cause  which  Bucer  and  Melanch- 
tbon  had  at  heart.  A  Conference  at  Zurii  h  (April  28, 1588)  showed  the 
politicians  eager  for  unity  as  the  tiieologian^i  lur  dibtiuctiun.  i?'inally, 
Zuzich  (September  9S,         reedved  to  keep  to  her  old  view  wittk  no 
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modifications.   If  doctrme  waa  to  be  the  basis  of  unity,  the  adjnstincnt 

of  tlie  limits  of  (lifference  required  nice  discussion.  Luther's  Tiolenee 
of  lanfTuage,  and  Zwinf^li"'s  mingling  of  politics  and  thcolon^',  had  com- 
pile nled  that  discussion  ;  henceforth,  old  positions  eat^^erlj  guarded  and 
attacked,  associations  and  repugnances  valui^i  above  their  real  import- 
ance, were  further  obstacles  to  union.  But  it  was  hard  to  give  any  strong 
religioitt  niaoiii  why  unify  dfttineb  fkwn  dttrify  AmM  be  tought 
Political  reaaooB  there  were  in  plenty,  but  thctr  iliniaMon  nuide  iht 
discussions  theologically  liUden. 

Calvin  may  have  learnt  much  of  oi^ganisation  from  Zurich;  but  in 
theological  importance  he  overshadows  not  only  Zwingli  but  all  other  Swiss 
reformers.  As  to  the  Eucharist,  while  Zwinglian  in  his  exegesis  he  was 
more  spiritual  in  his  conceptions,  emphfl^ising  the  grace  conferred,  wViilp 
not  connecting^  it  with  the  elements  ;  a  change  which  has  also  been  detectrd 
in  Bullingex  and  later  Zwinglians.  But  they  agreed  in  rejecting  JLuthers 
doctrine.  like  Buoer  Calvin  worked  for  unity,  and  unlike  Zwingli  did 
not  apread  hia  politioal  energiea  too  Urgjt  a  field.  He  waa  tiraa  able 
to  ooncentntte  and  deepen  influcnoea  aet  in  motion  by  Zwingli  But 
even  Calvin^s  laboun  for  unity  had  a  politiGal  ead :  if  to  obaervers  from 
the  outside  Grerman  and  Rsnch  Proteatanta  could  appear  united,  the 
French  King,  ally  of  the  one,  could  not  well  persecute  the  other.  Calvin 
and  Bullinger  drew  up  (1549)  the  Construms  Tigurimis — strongly  anti- 
Lutheran  in  tone  {perversa  et  impia  mipersiitio  e.H  ipsum  Cliruium  sub 
elemeniis  iwlwlere).  Up  to  this  time  tiiere  iiad  been  a  division  among 
the  Swiss  leadei-s:  Bullinger  had  given  up  all  hope  of  unity  with  the 
Lutherana:  el  Bern,  with  ita  Lotfaonai  indinatiiiiia,  thai  hope  waa  atiil 
ative.  But  with  the  Contmtm  Froteatant  Switaeriaad  waa  united. 
Basel,  with  traditions  of  synods  of  its  own,  Bern,  while  seeing  no  need 
for  the  issue  of  a  fresh  formula,  agreed  with  its  doctrine ;  SchafFhausen, 
St  Gallen,  Biel,  and  Miihlhausen  joined  in  accepting  it.  The  Second 
Helvetic  Confession  (166^6)  united  all  but  Ba^pl,  ^vliich  only  subscribed 
to  it  eighty  years  later.  Thus  in  the  end  floa;rnatic  and  political  unitv — 
which  had  so  often  helped  or  thwarted  each  other — claimed  a  conrmon 
territory  in  Reformed  Switzerland.  And  the  reaction  following  upon 
Zwingli*8  atrict  control  brought  a  growth  of  toknttion.  In  Germany, 
meanwhile,  the  teadung  of  Zwin^  became  nominally  len  important 
than  that  of  Calvin,  and  the  division  between  Reformed  and  Lutboaa— 
so  fatal  to  Gennan  Protestantism — ^belongs  in  its  later  stages  more  to  the 
history  of  Calvinism  than  of  Zwinglianism.  But  Zwingli  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Eucharist  had  raised  a  fundamental  issue;  and  his  views  on  this 
head,  like  his  treatment  of  public  worsliip,  have  had  fi  wider  influence  than 
their  recognition  in  Confessions  and  Liturgies  would  indicate.  Thus 
Zwinglianism  became  the  name  of  a  school  of  thought  rather  than  oi  a 
religious  body. 

Zwingli's  plans  would  have  given  the  Confederation  unity  and  cohe- 
sion at  the  expense  of  hia  opponents.   But  the  Reformation  postponed 
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the  solution  of  the  unsolved  problem  of  Swiss  unity ;  and  the  Counter- 
Reformation  made  the  difficulties  greater.  Cardinal  Carlo  Borroraeo, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  took  a  deep  interest  in  Switzerland :  he  founded  a 
Swiss  College  at  Milan,  introduced  into  the  land  the  Jesuits  (1574-81) 
and  the  Capuchins  (1581-8),  and  procured  a  permanent  nunciature  at 
Luzem.  After  his  death  Luzern,  under  Ludwig  Pfyffer,  formed  a 
kigiie  with  Uri»  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Soloihani,  and  Rcibuig  to 
niamiam  dSamnly  and  d(damvdy  <he  GathoUe  Edfh  (1580):  this  was 
knoini  aa  ilie  Borromean  League.  Tlius  the  diviiioii  into  two  camps 
was  crystallised,  and  tha  old  Federal  Constitution  was  almost  diaMilved: 
Diets — save  those  of  the  oppawd  Cantons  held  separately — became  rare. 
The  disputes  about  the  Common  Lands  went  on  and  with  foreign  influences 
intensified  the  differences  due  to  faith.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
Protestants  expressly  and  the  Catholics  tacitly  adopted  neutrality,  but 
could  not  hold  entirely  aloof  The  country^s  importance  to  its  neigfa- 
boan  lay  in  ita  provision  of  Boldiers  for  hire,  and  for  this  reason  they 
cndared  its  indflpendeDce.  Hie  nentnlity  adopted  was  not  tiiat  advo- 
cated yet  departed  ftom  hy  Zwingji:  it  nsolted  from  the  idigioas 
divisions  due  to  him,  combined  with  the  foreign  service  he  condemned. 
The  Reformation  in  Switeeriand  shows  iiow  laiydy  the  forms  jn 

which  religious  ^^^pn^"  fV^omcoTv^  awu  mnnlr^pf^fay  p^Tfifml  forCCS. 

It  was  also  more  tlian  elsewhere  the  centre  of  the  national  history.  It 
was  Zwingli  who,  by  his  religious  influence,  and  his  political  mistakes, 
was  the  cause  of  this.  Political} v  his  dearest  schemes  miscarried; 
ecdesiasticaiiy  his  type  of  organisation  and  worship  endured ;  doctriually 
hb  mm  awwalieduwil  hy  oSwn.  But  the  pennanent  dhririon  of  Hk 
GsDtona  was  due  to  htm:  not  merefy  to  the  doctrines  he  taoght,  bnt  on 
Hie  one  hand  to  the  power  wiili  which  be  imppcased  them  upon  Zurich, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  energy  and  violence  with  which,  regaidless  of 
Fedenl  lihertiBi^  he  strove  to  force  them  upon  the  other  Cantons^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CALVIN  AND  THE  REFOKMEO  CHUKCH. 

Tht:  Refonimtion  (Miiorr^s  as  an  inevitnhle  result  from  the  interaction 
and  oppositi(>ii  of  maiiv  ami  complex  forces.  The  spirit  of  the  time,  even 
when  intending  to  be  its  enemy,  proved  its  friend.  The  lienaissanoe) 
which  had  raiwd  the  ancient  daarical  woild  from  iln  gfaiv«,  ivas  not  b 
itieif  oppoaed  to  the  Catholie  Ghorcfa;  but  m  the  noaon  it  educated 
and  the  hiafcorieAl  temper  it  ibnned,  in  the  litemtim  it  recovered  and 
the  hmgoages  it  loved,  in  the  imagination  it  cultivated  and  the  new 
sense  of  the  beautiful  it  created,  there  were  forces  of  subtle  hostility  to 
the  system  which  had  been  bnilt  ii[>on  the  ruins  of  classical  antiquity. 
ErasnuLs  used  his  wit  to  mock  the  vulijar  schok'^ticisni  of  Luther.  But 
Erasn^is  Tnore  than  any  man  made  Protestantism  nwessnrv  and  the 
Papacy  impossible,  especially  to  the  grave  and  reverent  peoples  of  the 
North,  llie  navigators,  who  by  finding  new  continents  enhffged  our 
notions  both  of  the  earth  and  man,  seemed  but  to  add  fresh  profinoei 
to  Borne;  but*  by  moving  the  centre  of  aodal  and  inteUectnal  gmvity 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  tiie  Atlantic,  thry 
inflicted  on  her  a  fatal  wound.  Moreover,  by  the  easf  acquisition  of 
the  wealth  which  lower  races  had  accumulated,  there  was  bejxotteii  in 
the  Latin  peoples  so  fierce  juif!  intolerant  an  asarict^  that  their  highest 
ambitious  appeared  ignoble,  m  contrast  with  the  inaL-^nanimity  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  Teutonic  nations  that  beciinie  ProtestanL 

And  just  as  the  history  of  man^s  past  lengthened  and  the  earth  aroand 
him  broadened  and  with  it  his  horiion,  to  the  nature  beneath  him  and 
the  heavena  above  beg;an  by  telling  him  their  aecreta  to  throw  over  him 
their  spelL  With  the  new  knowledge  of  nature  came  new  hopes  wliidi 
looked  more  to  the  energies  that  were  creating  the  future  than  to  the 
authorities  that  had  fashioned  the  past.  Faith  in  man  as  man,  and  not 
simply  as  King  or  noble,  as  Pope  or  priest,  wns  reborn ;  and  he  appeared 
as  the  maker  of  history  and  the  doer  of  the  deeds  that  distine^iish  time. 
The  most  famous  of  the  huniunists  were  either  themselves  poor  or  sons 
of  poor  men,  though  they  might  afflct,  especially  in  Italy,  Uie  Courts 
of  Kings  and  the  palaces  of  tiie  great,  who  had  patronage  as  well  as 
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powv  in  their  bands.  TTie  noftt  eminent  of  the  exploiren  was  a  GcnocBe 
nilor;  the  best  known  conqueror  was  an  offioerV  bastard;  the  author 
of  the  new  astronomy  was  a  clerk  who  never  became  a  priest ;  the  fore- 
most srholfir  of  the  rlay  was  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  the  most  J,,J|i^ol.AA»*V>*^ 

acute  ptilitical  thinker  was  a  plnin  Flore  atine  citizen;  and  the  most 
potent  English  statesman  wfts  the  son  ot  a  rustic  tmdesman.  And  this 
strenuous  individualism  found  its  counterpart  in  religion;  the  rights  oi 
mon  in  religion  were  declared;  the  indindual  asserted  his  competence 
to  know  and  to  obey  the  troth  by  whidi  he  was  to  be  judged. 

But  the  RefonnatioDy  at  least  in  its  esriier  phase,  bore  also  upon  its 
hat  the  image  (^f  the  man  whose  genius  gave  it  actual  being.  Luther 
had  become  a  Reformer  rather  by  necessity  of  nature  than  by  choice  of 
will.  His  peasant  descent  may  have  given  him  n.  conservative  obstinacy 
which  was  concentrated  and  intensified  \)V  his  tiarrow  scholastic  educa- 
tion. No  man  ever  clung  with  more  teiulei  intensity  to  the  customs 
and  beliefs  that  could  be  saved  from  the  wreckage  of  the  jMwt.  But  he 
did  his  work  as  a  Reformer  the  more  thoroughly  because  he  did  it  from  Pj^^^^i 
nature  rather  than  from  dioioe.  It  is  doobtfal  in  the  whole  of  history  .  .  , 
any  man  ever  siwwed  more  of  the  insight  that  changes  audacity  into  y^^^V^  a 
courage.  By  the  publication  of  his  Theses  he  proclaimed  a  doctrine  of 
grace  that  broke  up  the  system  which  Europe  had  Ibr  centuries  believed 
and  obeyed.  By  burning  the  papal  Bull  he  deBed  an  authority  which  no 
person  or  people  had  been  able  to  resist  and  vet  live.  By  his  address 
to  the  nobles  of  the  German  nation  he  appealed  from  ecclesiastical 
passion  and  prejudice  to  secular  honour  and  honestv.  By  his  appear- 
ance and  conduct  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  he  showed  that  he  could  act  as 
he  had  spokoi.  By  his  transJation  of  the  BiUe  be  niread  before  the  eyes 
of  cmry  leligioos  man  the  law  by  which  he  was  iiound.  And  by  his 
mairiage  be  dedared  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  ties  which 
attached  man  to  woman. 

But,  though  Luther  was  by  natore  strong  and  heroic,  he  was  jret 
so  inteUcctuoJly  timid  that  he  could  not  bc^  suspense-  .of  j'uHgmenT, 
even  where  such  suspense  was  an  obvious  duty.     And  so  the  system  he 
created  uas,  alike  in  what  it  saci  i tired  and  what  it  spared,  a  splendid 
example  of  dialectical  adaptaUou  to  personal  experience.     He  was  '^-o 
indeed  80  typical  a  German  that  Ids  Ghureh  suited  the  German  people ;  ><u^Av,^.^^.^ 
but  for  the  same  reason  it  could  not  live  outside  Tentonic  institutions  U       u  ft . 
and  the  Teutonic  mind.   He  had  no  constitutional  tendency  to  scepti- 
cism, for  his  convictions  did  not  so  much  foUoir  or  obey  as  underlie  and 
guide  the  processes  of  his  logic.    Hence  he  was  a  man  equally  powerful 
in  promoting  and  in  resi^tinn-  change;  he  stood  tip  against  forces  that 
would  have  overwhelmed  a  vy  e.il  »  r  or  a  smaller  man  ;  but  as  a  conserva- 
tive bv  nature  he  piofe^iied  beliefs  that  a  man  of  a  more  consistent 
intellect  would  have  dismissed,  and  cherished  customs  whicii  a  more 
radical  reformer  would  have  surrendered.  And  he  was  not  conscious 
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of  anj  incompatibilitj  among  ilie  Uungs  he  lebuned  or  of  any  eoherenos 

between  what  he  gave  up  and  what  he  spared.  Thin  he  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture;  but  the 
Apostle  who  seemed  to  ignore  or  deny  his  most  fundamental  Wief 
he  was  rendy  to  denounce  as  if  he  were  the  Pope,  lie  appealed  to 
the  Geriiiau  people  to  uphold  against  Rome  a  Goispcl  whidi  declared 
all  men  to  be  equal  before  God ;  but,  when  tiie  peasanti  drew  firom  his 
fint  principle  an  hiftranoe  wfaidi  justified  thdr  levolt,  he  aided  with  tiie 
Frinoea.  Wnm  his  doctrine  of  Justification  hy  Faith  he  aigued  against 
tiie  papal  chair  and  its  claims ;  but  his  Umnhj  of  tiie  Eodiaristte  Sacra- 
ment was  more  full  of  mysteries  that  tax  the  reason  than  any  of  the 
articles  which  ho  regfm^c*!  a«;  •Jpecificallv  Popish.  He  held  freedom  to  be 
the  right  of  u\  t  rv  Cliri^<tiaii  man,  and  coiiiessed  himself  bound  to  accept 
every  con.setjuence  whicli  aune  by  legitimate  rc^i-soning  from  the  truth 
he  acknowledged;  but  he  i-elused  the  right  hand  of  brotherhood  to 
Beformen  whose  love  of  freedom,  integrity  of  cfaarader,  purity  of 
motive,  and  zeal  in  the  faith  were  equal  to  his  own. 

The  longer  the  Fh>testant  GSiurch  lived,  the  more  the  Beforma^ 
inconsistencies  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  Reformation  became  evident; 
and  so  a  double  result  followed.  On  the  one  side  the  ancient  Church 
pressed  witii  growing  severity  upon  the  revolt  and  its  leaders;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  more  eager  of  tlie  I'ebellious  spirits  went  forward  in 
search  of  biiupler  yet  uioi^e  secuie  positions.  Rome  did  not  indeed 
understand  at  once  what  had  happened;  but  she  understood  enough  to 
see  how  Luther  and  the  communities  he  had  founded  could  heat  he  dealt 
with.  An  andent  Church  which  has  governed  man  for  oentiuics, 
instructed  him,  organised  and  administered  his  worshipi  consecrated  him 
from  his  birth  and  comforted  Iiim  in  his  death,  has  always  an  enom)ou<» 
resei've  of  energy.  ]Man  is  a  being  with  an  infinite  capacit)  for  rL;\er- 
enoe;  and  it  is  where  he  most  revei-es  tliat  he  is  most  conservative 
and  least  inclined  to  change.  And  consequences  soon  followed  from  the 
Befonnatioii  which  threatened  to  limit  its  scope  to  the  purification  of 
Gatholidsm,  to  the  restoration  of  its  decayed  eneigiesi  and  to  ftnrnishing 
it  with  the  opportunity  of  indicating  by  policy  and  argument,  by  speech 
and  acticm,  its  name  and  its  claims.  Heresies  soon  arose  in  the  Protes- 
tant as  they  had  arisen  in  the  early  Church ;  the  collision  of  the  new 
thought  with  the  old  associations  provoked  discussion ;  discussion  b^at 
differences;  diO'erenc^  became  acute  antitheses  which  were  hardened 
into  permanence  by  the  very  means  taken  to  soften  or  overcome  them. 
Anabaptism  supplied  Gathdicism  with  fruitfbl  iUoatmtioiis  of  the  dangeis 
incident  to  freedom  of  thought;  the  Peasants^  War  was  made  to  point  a 
moral  which  appealed  to  the  jealousy  of  nobles  and  the  ambitiona  of 
Kings ;  the  rise  of  sectaries  and  the  multipHcation  of  sects  were  em- 
ployed to  set  off  the  excellence  of  a  uniform  faith  and  an  infallible 
Church  i  the  abolition  of  priesthood  and  hierarchy  was  used  to  unchurch 
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the  heretic  and  deny  to  his  societies  both  di^dne  anthoritv  and  •sacra- 
mental grace.  Revival  and  reaction  folio v,-cd  so  fast  on  tlje  heels  of 
reform  that,  had  the  Lutheran  Church  iitood  alone,  neither  the  eloquence 
of  itB  founder,  nor  the  sagacity  and  steadfastness  of  the  Saxon  Electors, 
nor  the  vigour  of  Landgrave  Philip  could  have  saved  it. 

But  Lather  did  not  eifaaoit  the  tendenciet  that  worked  for  Befimn. 
Hiqr  we  impenonated  also  in  ZwingUu   Am  the  one  waa  hy  dispoai* 
tion  and  discipline  a  schoohnan  who  loved  the  Saints  and  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church,  the  other  was  a  humanist  who  appreciated  the  thinkers 
of  antiquity  and  the  reason  in  whose  name  they  spoke.    Luther  never 
escaped  from  the  foflings  of  the  monk  and  the  associations  of  the  cloister; 
but  Zwingli  studied  his  New  Testament  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  sanity  of 
its  thought,  the  combined  purity  and  practicability  of  its  ideals,  and  the 
majesty  of  its  spirit ;  and  his  ambition  was  to  reaijise  a  religion  after  ita 
iqodeh  free  from  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  men.   It  was  this- 
that  made  him  so  tolerant  of  Luther,  and  Lather  so  intolenmt  of  him. 
Hie  differences  of  opinion  might  have  been  tiansoended,  but  the  difier* 
ences  of  character  woe  insuperaUe,    The  two  men  stood  for  distinet 
ideab  and  different  realities ;  and  as  they  differed  so  did  their  peoples. 
Differences  of  political  order,  p;eoL';raphical  "situation,  and  climate  could 
not  but  reappear  in  character  and  in  belief  as  well  as  in  the  forms  under 
which  these  were  co-ordinated  and  expressed.    Ecclesiastical  order  will 
ever  reflect  the  civil  polity  prevailing  in  the  region  where  it  is  evolved. 
Thus  the  Homan  Chuidi  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
the  Eastern  patriarehatei  were  organised  according  to  the  methods  and 
the  oflkes  of  Byzantine  role;  and  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
siztaaith  oentory  were  shaped  by  the  poUtioal  capacities  and  usages  of 
the  peoples  among  whom  and  for  whom  tfaejr  were  created.    Thus  the 
Church  adapted  to  a  German  kingdom  was  not  suited  to  the  temper 
and  ways  of  an  ancient  republic ;  nor  weis  a  system  fitted  to  a  despotic 
State  congenial  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people.    Hence  there  einorfjed  a 
twofold  diflTerence  between  the  iiefomiations  acconijjlislicd  by  Lutlier  and 
by  Zwingli ;  one  peisou&l,  which  mainly  ailecled  the  faith  or  creed  of 

the  Chiudi»  another  social  or  dviV  whidi  mainlj  aflbcted  its  polity. 
Lather,  a  schoolman  while  a  Beformer,  created  oat  of  his  learning  anid 
experience  a  faith  suited  to  his  peraooal  needs;  bat  Zwingli,  a  Beformer 

because  a  humanist,  came  to  religion  tiirough  the  literature  which 
embodied  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  the  Apostles.  Hence, 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  is  less  radical  and  complete  than  the 
Zwinglian,  while  its  faith  is  more  traditional  and  less  historical  and 
rational.  But  the  differences  due  to  the  political  order  and  the  civil 
usage  were,  if  not  deeper,  yet  more  divisive.  Luther  effected  his  change 
onder  an  empire  and  within  a  kingdom  by  the  help  of  Princes  and 
nofalei;  bot  Zwingli  effected  his  under  a  republic  by  the  aid  of  dtinns 
with  whom  he  had  to  argue  as  with  consciously  fieebom  men.  Both 
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might  organise  their  respective  Chnrrhcs  by  means  of  the  civil  power 
and  in  dependence  on  it;  but  thv  civil  powers  were  not  the  same,  the 
reigning  forces  being  in  the  one  the  law  and  the  princely  ^ii,  and 
in  the  other  case  the  reason  and  the  free  choice  of  men  trained  in  self- 
government  by  the  usages  of  oentmiet.  The  Luthenn  Church  was  thus 
more  BunMidiical,  the  Zwinglian  more  npuUican  in  constitutioii;  tiie 
one  was  constructed  by  Princes,  tt»  other  oigtniaed  by  the  genius  sod 
built  by  the  hands  of  a  free  people. 

The  Rf>formation,  then,  could  not  possibly  be  cT:prr«:'^rd  in  a  single 
homogeneous  ftuni.  Organisation  was  a  necessity,  if  the  libertv  achieved 
by  the  movement  was  to  l>e  preserved  ;  but  it  i*?  a  much  harder  thinc^  to 
cstabiiiih  an  order  agn^uble  to  liberty  tlian  an  oixier  suitable  to  bondage. 
When  s  leroihitiosi  onoe  begins,  autiiorities»  peiMiial  or  political,  may 
retard  or  deflect  it,  but  they  eaaaot  stop  or  turn  it  back.  And  no  revo- 
lution leaves  man  exactly  where  it  found  him;  the  wheel  may  accomplish 
its  full  round,  but  it  never  returns  to  the  point  whence  it  started.  If, 
then,  man  could  not  n;o  !>ack  and  must  pr^erve  what  he  had  gained,  he 
needed  a  system  tliat  would  serve  bis  new  mind  as  Catholicism  had  served 
his  old.  Out  of  Luther"'s  Reformation  came  the  Church  which  bears  his 
name;  out  of  ZwingUs  the  Church  which  is  specially  tmned  the 
Belbnned.  Thb€hnnhinshominSidtier]and,hat  oaiaedlnFhaHe; 
and  the  name  signifled  that  while  it  was  a  Church  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  like  the  IntheFan)  it  was  yet  ancient  and  continuous  like 
the  Roman,  able  to  change  its  form  or  accidents  without  losing  iti 
essence.  Beinj^  Swiss  bv  birth  it  was  republican  in  polity  and  demo- 
cratic in  spirit,  a  Church  frt  elv  ( hoscn  Ijv  a  free  people  anrl  capable 
of  livinj''  amid  free  institutions.  But  i'raiice,  in  adopting  and  u  Lining 
it,  made  it  less  national  and  more  cosmopolitan,  helping  it  to  realise 
a  chaiaeter  at  onoe  more  comprdiensive  ana  aggressive.  Now,thecai]M 
of  this  action  nay  be  described  as  at  once  general  and  particular,  or 
national  and  personal.  Of  the  more  general,  or  national,  canses  three 
may  here  be  specified. 

Frencli  IVotcstant ism  \va.s  more  a  lay  than  a  clcricnl  revolt;  the  men 
who  led  and  who  formed  it  were  without  the  mental  habits  or  the 
associations  of  the  priest.    At  first  indeed  it  was  termed,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  imported  firom  Germany,  "the  Xatheran  heresy'';  but  the 
c  most  notable  of  the  early  Rendi  martyrs,  Ixiuis  de  Berquin,  was  a  pupil 
S  of  Erasmus  rather  than  of  Luther.    The  men  who  made  the  psalnu 
/  whidi  the  French  Protestants  loved  to  sing,  were  not  of  the  priestly 
>  order,  while  their  two  most  illustrious  teachers  were  both  jurists  and 
(  scholars.    It  was  tlien  but  characteristic  that  the  Refonned  Church 
of  France  should  more  emphasise  moral  character  and  temper  than 
'-^  custom  or  formulated  beliefs,  and  that  John  Calvin,  who  was  its  must  , 
^  creative  personality,  should  not  think  like  a  schoolman  or  appeal  to  the  j 
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iWMb  CMH  M  Lntfaer  hid  appealed  to  the  TMogwi  OtrMflnica. 
Hi  gnins  was  to  sacrifice  eyezytbtng  which  Scripture  did  not  dinedy 

miction  and  justify ;  while  the  genius  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  to 
spare  eretjthing  that  Scripture  did  not  expressly  forbid.    And  these 

differences  were  felt  an(?  re^^nted  by  the  Lutherans  long  before  they  were 
perceived  or  appnx-iated  liv  the  Catholics;  for  one  of  the  most  tragic 
thini;.s  of  history  is  the  jealousy  which  made  the  LiitJirrans  so  fear  the 
Reiormed  Church  that  tiiey  would  at  one  time  rather  have  seen  liome 
than  Grenera  victarioua. 

Again,  the  Befionned  Ghmdi  in  Franoe  had  to  live  in  the  face  of  a 
BO  severe  end  a  kgidaftioii  ao  leprendve  as  to  be  without 
paiailld  in  the  annals  of  any  eivfliaed  oomtiy.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of 
the  early  Chiuch  the  martyrdoms  were  num^ieallj  fewer,  while  its  suffer- 
ings were  less  continuous  and  its  period  of  persecution  not  so  unbroken 
and  protracted.  Tlie  Roman  nmphithentre  wils,  compared  with  the 
I'lrtce  Maubert,  a  home  of  mild  hnniajiitv;  the  gay  and  cartilei»s  in- 
tolerance of  Francis  I  had  noiliing  to  learii  from  pagan  hate,  while  the 
Inquisition  was  a  fiercer  and  more  pitiless  fue  tixan  heathenism  could 
have  hred.  Hie  fint  martyrdoms  took  place  in  at  Meaiix  and  at 
Pnis;  by  1526  they  had  become  common.  An  eye-witness  tells  as 
fhat  in  aiz  montiis — 1534-5 — in  Parn  alone  twenty-seven  penons  were 
burned  to  death.  And  in  1568^  as  if  to  show  how  the  thirst  for  blood 
had  grown*  two  Huguenot  writers  assure  us  that,  during  the  short  peace, 
in  three  months  more  than  "  ten  thousand  people  wer-e  «?lfiin,  a  statement 
whicii  the  te^^tinionv  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  aljundantlv  confirms. 
In  1581  a  book  dedicated  to  Henry  III  places  the  numl)€r  who  had  fallen 
within  the  few  preceding  years  for  the  "Religion'"  at  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  goes  on  to  enoroerate  the  victims  provided  by  the 
kn^ger  Ghmcihcik 

Hiese  figmea  may  be  eiaggerated ;  hot  the  fTfggfirtifiWi  wfaidi  are 
those  of  contemporaries,  will  seem  extravagant  only  to  thoae  iHio  have 
never  looked  into  the  records  of  congregations  and  classes.    In  any  case 

the  figures  witness  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fires  that  scorched  the  Reformed 
Church  in  France,  and  explain  if  they  do  not  justify  "  ite  passion  of 
religious  hate,""  while  tliey  drew  to  it  the  pity  and  awakened  for  it  the 
adjiuratiou  of  aU  its  sister  and  daughter  communities.  To  define  policy 
and  shape  character  in  their  own  and  other  lands,  for  their  own  and  later 
ages,  haa  ever  been  the  prerogative  of  tiie  peiaeeuled.  And  tiiia  pe- 
rogative  the  Huguenot  haa  eKerdaed  aa  a  splendid  revenge.  He  had  no 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  loyal  citizen;  the  State  would  not  allow  him. 
Lll^tal  laid  down  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  dvU  miity 
where  there  was  religious  dissension ;  and  that  the  city  which  allowed 
its  citizens  to  disa^p^e  in  their  theological  hcliefs  cou!d  know  no  peace. 
"While  he  nrp^  the  sectaries  to  cultivate  charily,  and  eea-se  to  use  the 
^'moti  diaboiiquei^  which  they  tiuug  at  each  other,  and  to  employ  'n^rtead 
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the  truest  and  most  characteristic  of  names — ^*'Christun/ jetliis  thought 
translatcfl  into  law  rendered,  so  far  as  the  Hupruenot  was  concerned,  dut  v  to 
the  State  and  duty  to  conscience  incompatible.  And  the  tragic  struggle 
in  which  the  Huguenot  was  engaged  made  him  a  heroic  and  a  potent 
figure.  What  the  French  Revolution  did  later  for  the  European  peoples, 
the  Huguenot  did  for  Protestantism.  He  made  his  £aith  iUustrioos  ;  hb 
example  became  infectious,  and  the  GhnidieB  of  other  lands  loied  to 
emulate  the  Reformed  Ghurdi  of  France.  And  this  effect  was  at  oooe 
intensified  and  heightened  by  the  ezptdnTe  power  ef  the  enti-Proteetaot 
I^islation.  It  drove  meE  oat  of  Enaoe  without  expelliog  their  lore 
France ;  they  only  loved  her  the  more  that  she  had  made  them  fugitives 
for  conscience^  sake.  Men  like  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Bcza  did  not 
cease  to  be  «ons  of  France  though  they  became  citizens  of  Geneva ;  and 
they  used  their  foreign  citizenship  to  serve  their  mother  land  more 
efiectualiy  than  they  cuuid  have  done  in  any  of  her  own  cities.  The 
iMesteuti  leiled  in  Bnnce,  yet  it  ii  doobtfbl  whether  without  their 
fidlure  there  the  Reformed  Ghuxvh  could  have  prospered.  Hie  encnb 
that  ao  tended  to  define  its  creed  and  demeanoury  hdped  it  to  fi^bX  ib 

battles  the  more  bravely. 

Finally,  the  Reformed  Church  as  organised  fay  the  French  mind 
belongs  essentially  to  the  second  Protestant  generation,  and  its  distinctive 
note  was  an  enlarged  historical  knowledf^c  and  a  clarified  historical 
sense.    The  feeling  for  religion  was  in  the  second  generation  not  less 
strong  than  in  the  hrst;  but  it  knew  better  the  problem  to  be  solved  and 
had  become  more  conscious  of  the  many  and  complex  factors  required 
for  its  solution.  Tlie  new  fitcmture  had  ahnost  notfamg  to  do  with 
determining  the  minds  and  motiires  of  the  earlier  Reftmnexs;  bot 
determined  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  later.  With  the  exception  of 
r  Melanchthon  no  Lutheran  of  the  firont  rank  came  from  the  humanist*;, 
'  but  all  the  creative  minds  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  children  of  tlw 
Renaissance.    Tlie  problem  as  they  saw  it  was  historical  and  literary  a.s 
\  well  as  religious.    The  Old  Testament  which  Reuchiin  had  recovered 
(  and  the  New  Testament  which  Erfksmus  had  published  and  interpreteil 
/  enabled  theiu  to  study  both  the  rehgion  which  Christ  had  found  and 
i]ie  religion  whidi  He  liad  made;  the  Apoetolie  writingB  showed  how  the 
men  w£»  knew  Him  or  who  knew  those  who  knew  Him  nndentood  and 
^faried  to  realise  His  mind.  Their  own  ezperienoe  had  set  them  free  to 
(^Euse  with  a  Church  and  sj^m  which  claimed  to  express  the  adnd  of 
the  Apostles  and  to  represent  the  apostolical  sociejby.   They  were  not 
curious  and  scientific  enquirers  w^ho  wished  to  discover  how  the  one  had 
become  the  otiier,  or  how  the  twin  laws  of  continuity  and  change  had 
fulfilled  themselves  in  history ;  they  were  convinced  and  sincere  relijnous 
fmen,  who  studied  hrst  the  Scripture  to  find  the  idea  of  Christ,  and  then 
^^their  own  times  to  see  whether  it  had  been  and  how  it  ooiild  be  realised, 
"nieie  was  thns  an  objeetivity  in  tlieBelbnned  ideal  which  was  absent 
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froni  the  Littfaemi;  a  greater  tlunougliiiefls,  a  more  compnhamv€  spirit, 
a  move  comcifMi';  and  coherent  endeavour  to  repeat  and  reflect  the  Apo- 
stolic age.  The  Reformed  Church  was  not  built  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 

an  expanding  personal  experience,  but  articulated  throughout  Recording 
to  a  consciously  conceived  idea.  It  bore  indeed  even  more  than  the 
Lutheran  the  impn  sN  of  a  single  mind  ;  but  then  that  mind  was  as  typical 
uf  Irance  and  the  second  IVutestant  generation  as  Luther  was  typical 
of  Germany  and  tfae  fint;  and  it  bad  oome  by  a  very  different  process 
and  way  to  the  eanviotioiM  which  drove  it  into  action.  Calvin,  lilse 
Zwingli,  was  a  homanist  before  he  became  a  Befbrmer,  and  what  he  was 
at  first  he  never  ceased  to  be.  On  the  intellectual  side,  as  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  his  affinities  were  with  Erasmus,  though  on  the  religious  side 
they  were  rather  with  T>uther ;  indeed,  Calvin  can  hardly  be  better 
described  than  by  saying  that  his  mind  was  the  mind  of  Erasmus,  though 
his  faitli  and  conscience  were  those  of  Luther.  He  had  the  clear  reason 
and  the  open  vision  of  the  one,  but  the  religious  fire  and  moral  pa.ssion 
of  the  other.  The  oonseiciice  made  the  intellect  constructive,  the  intellect 
made  the  canscienoe  imperioua— 4it  once  individual,  ardiitiectonic^  and 
coUeetiveL  In  Calvin  the  historical  sense  of  the  humanist,  Mid  ti^ 
spiritoal  passion  of  the  Refonner,  are  united ;  he  knows  the  sacred 
literature  which  his  reason  has  analysed,  while  his  imagination  has  seen 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  an  ideal  which  his  conscience  feels  bound  to 
realise.  There  was  rigorous  logic  in  all  ha  did;  dialectic  governed  him, 
from  the  humanism  which  furnished  his  premisses  to  the  religion  which 
built  up  his  conclusions.  This  is  the  man  whom  we  must  learn  to  know, 
if  we  would  understand  the  Keformed  Chuich,  what  it  did,  and  what  it< 
lyfffffflu^  in  1*"  y*yTidfft 

The  personal  cause,  then,  whidi  most  of  all  oontribated  to  the 
creation  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  history  knows  it,  is  John  Calvin ; 
and  him  we  must  here  attempt  to  understand  from  two  points  of  view : 
first,  that  of  descent  and  education;  secondly,  that  of  the  place  and 

^here  in  which  he  did  his  work. 

Calvin  was  born  on  July  10,  1509,  at  Noyon,  near  Paris.  It  was 
the  year  when  Ilemy  V  III  iiad  succeeded  to  the  English  throne ;  when 
Colet  was  meditating  the  fonnation  of  a  school  which  was  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  whom  he  loved;  when  Biasmui^  leamed  and  fomous^ 
was  in  Bome^  holding  high  aignment  with  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici ; 
when  Luther  attained  the  dignity  of  SerUentiarhUf  and  had  been  called 
to  Wittenberg ;  and  when  Melanchthon,  though  only  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
matriculated  at  Heidclberp;.  Calvin's  ancestor?  had  been  bargemen  on 
the  Oise;  but  his  fatlier,  Gerard  Calvin,  had  forsaken  the  ancestral  craft, 
and  had  sometime  before  1481  moved  from  Pont  rJMc  qiic  to  Noyon, 
when:  he  had  prospered,  and  had  in  due  oourt»e  become  iXolatre  aposta- 
lique,  Pneunur  Jbeal  du  ComUf  Scribe  m  Cow  d*£glijfe,  SeerHmre  de 
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rj^veschSy  ei  Promoteur  du  Chapitre.  He  married  Jeanne  le  Franc,  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  and  retired  innkeeper,  described  by  a  Catholic 
historian  as  a  **most  beautiful  woman,"^  and  by  a  local  tradition  as 
"remarkably  devout."  Beza  says  that  the  family  was  honourable  and 
of  moderate  means ;  and  he  adds  that  the  father  was  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  counsel,  and  therefore  much  in  request  among  the 
neighbouring  nobility.  To  this  couple  were  bom  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  John  being  the  second  son.  The  father,  who  intended  the 
boy  for  the  Church,  had  the  successful  man's  belief  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  obtained  for  him,  just  as  the  modem  father  seeks  a  scholarship  or 
exhibition,  first,  the  revenues  of  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  and  some 
years  later  those  of  a  neighbouring  curacy.  Among  the  local  gentry 
was  the  distinguished  family  of  Montmor.  One  of  them,  Charles  de 
Hangcst,  was  from  1501  to  1525  Bishop  of  Noyon  ;  and  his  nephew 
Jean  held  the  same  episcopate  for  the  succeeding  fifty-two  years.  This 
Jean  quarrelled  lustily  with  the  Cl)apter,  which  disliked  his  manners,  his 
dress,  his  beard,  and  possibly  also  the  tolerance  of  heresy  which  made 
him  "  suspect  dans  sajbi  et  odieux  cL  Ttl^iise  et  d  V^ltat.^  It  is  probable 
that  his  friendship  with  this  episcopal  race  helped  Gerard  to  rise, 
and  also  hastened  his  fall.  Whatever  the  cause — whether  financial 
embarrassments,  personal  attachments,  dubious  orthodoxy,  or  all  three 
combined — his  later  years  were  more  troubled  tlmn  his  earlier ;  and  he 
died  in  1681  under  the  Ban  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
latent  Protestantism  either  in  him  or  in  his  family  at  this  time,  though 
four  years  later  John  had  become  the  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending 
Reformers,  and  within  five  years  the  eldest  son  Charles  had  died  as  une 
dme  damniey  for  he  refused  on  his  deatlibed  to  i-eceive  the  Saciuments  of 
the  Church. 

Calvin''s  education  began  in  the  bosom  of  the  Montmor  family,  not 
indeed  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but,  as  Beza  tells  us,  at  the  charges  of  his 
father;  and  though  Calvin  never  forgot  that  he  was  "wriM*  de  pUbe 
homuncio^  yet  he  was  always  grateful  for  the  early  associations  which 
gave  to  his  mind  and  bearing  a  characteristic  distinction.  In  1523  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  of  Arts  the  CoU^ 
de  la  Marche,  whence  he  psissed,  for  his  later  and  more  special  studies, 
to  the  College  de  Montaigu.  The  University  of  Paris  was  old  and 
famous,  but  its  then  state  was  not  equal  to  its  age  or  its  fame.  Erasmus 
describes  how  the  students  were  mobbed  and  hunted  on  the  streets, 
the  sort  of  houses,  no  better  than  lupanariay  which  they  frequented  or 
lodged  in,  the  filthy  language  they  heard  or  used,  the  still  filthier  deeds 
they  were  expected  to  do  or  suffer.  Rabelais'  Panurge  comes  to  Paris 
skilled  in  a  host  of  tongues,  but  malfaisant^  pipeur,  beuvcury  bateur  de 
pavez,  ribleuTy  averse  to  no  form  of  mischief  or  pruriency.  James 
Dryander,  brother  of  Francis,  one  of  Calvin's  innumerable  correspondents, 
describes  tlie  prceceptorctdi  and  the  magisteUi  of  the  Univei-bity  as 
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ainazin^  the  students  by  the  impudence  and  ineptitude  with  which  they 
explained  autiiors  whom  they  did  not  understand.  And  how  did  the 
boy  of  fourteeii  conduct  hiooself  in  thiti,  to  him,  strange  atmosphere  ? 
We  need  not  trust  the  admiring  or  depredative  nanatives  of  later 
men;  but  we  may  judge  the  led  by  the  fiknds  he  made. 

Foremost  among  these  stand  the  four  Cope.  Tbe  £sriJier,  Guillaume 
Cap,  the  Kingli  {jbysuaan,  eomspoiident  of  Reuchlin  and  ftiend  of 
EranuH^  who  pntlBed  him  aa  of  medictne  the  omdkr  <#  anHttesy  and 
as  Musarttm  cultoTy  and  the  sons — Jean,  who  hwame  a  canon  of  the 
Church;  Nicolas,  who  in  1530  became  a  profts  or  of  philosophy,  and  in 
1533  delivered  as  llector  of  the  University  an  address  which  made  both 
him  and  Calvin  famous ;  and  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Michel,  who 
followed  Calvin  to  Geneva  and  became  a  Protestant  pastor.  Beside  the 
Cops  there  ttands  another  Erasniiany  GiiiUamne  Bud^of  whom  Galirlnin 
his  earliest  woik  spoke  as  **prmiim  m  lifanvios  dtau  H  eobanen,  amu 
ien^do  ptdmam  erudiiionu  Iwdie  sibi  vendkat  nostra  GaUia.^  One  of 
the  regents  of  the  College  de  la  Marche  was  Matiuuin  Cordier,  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  loved  learning  and  learners,  and  whose  keen 
eve  saw  the  rich  promise  hidden  in  his  new  scholar.  The  relations  of 
master  and  j)Uj)i!  were  almost  ideal.  Cal"vnn  never  ceased  to  regard 
Cordier  ^s  ith  air<  ction,  dedicating  to  him  in  profound  but  reserved 
gratitude  one  of  his  commentaries;  Coixiier  ever  respected  Cxdvin,  and 
showed  his  respect  by  beooming,  like  him,  a  Protestant,  end  following 
him  to  Geneva,  where  he  died»  though  tiurty-two  yean  Odvin'^s  senior^  in 
the  same  year  es  hia  quondam  pnpL 

And  her^  perhaps,  we  may  most  fitly  glance  at  the  commonest  of  all 
the  cfaaiges  broqght  against  Calvin.  He  is  said  to  have  been  even 
then  austere,  severe,  harsh,  intolerant,  inaccessible  to  the  softer  emotions, 
well  entitled  to  bear  the  name  which  the  playful  companions  of  his  youth 
pave  him,  **lhe  Accusative.'**  But  how  stand  the  facts?  There  is  no 
scholar  of  \iis,  time  more  distinguished  by  his  willingness  to  serve  friends 
or  his  power  to  attach  and  bind  them  to  himself  by  bands  of  steel.  Of 
the  da  Montmom,  with  whom  he  was  educated,  almoat  all,  in  spite  of 
high  ecclesiastical  connexions  and  hopes,  became  Protestants,  whOe  to  his 
cdd  fellow-pupil,  Claude,  he  dedicated  the  first&uits  of  his  literary  geniuSi 
Hie  Cops  and  Cordier  have  already  been  noticed;  and,  though  Bude  did 
not  himself  cease  to  be  a  Cai.holic,  yet  his  wife  and  family  all  became 
Protectants,  five  of  them  on  his  death  in  1549  seekin?^  refuge  in  Greneva. 
Another  e^uly  teacher  whom  Calvin  deeply  revered,  expressing  his 
reverence  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  dedications,  was  the  Lutheran 
Melchior  Wolmar,  to  whom  he  owed  his  introduction  to  the  Greek 
language  and  literature^  But  If  one  would  understand  the  young  Calvin, 
one  must  study  him  as  revealed  in  his  letters  to  friends  and  companiona 
like  nBn9ois  Connan,  whom  he  descnbea  as  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
of  men,  whom  he  trusts  above  all  others,  and  whose  advice  he  rejoices  to 
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follow ;  or  Francois  Daniel,  whom  Calvin  salutes  as  "amirt  inrompnrcAiilu* 
or  as  "  frnirr  et  canice  mir^rrrimr'" ;  or  Nicolas  du  Chemin,  whom  he 
rallies  on  his  literary  ambitions,  and  addn^ses  as  "  rwa  vUa  choriar.^ 
The  man  is  here  revealed  as  nature  made  him,  and  before  he  hrid  to 
struggle  against  grim  death  for  what  was  dearer  to  him  than  life; 
adsetionate  and  delicate,  not  in  body,  bat  in  spirit. 

In  15S8  Gulvinls  &ther,  perhaps  iUiuninated  bjr  the  disputes  in  In 
Cathedral  CSIiapter,  discovered  that  the  law  was  a  surer  road  to  wealdi 
and  honour  than  the  Church,  and  decided  that  Ills  son  should  leave 
theology  for  jurisprudence.  The  son,  nothing  loth,  obeyed,  and  left 
Paris  for  Or]e<^n<f,  possibly,  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  College 
Munt^iigu,  brushing  shoulders  with  a  Spanish  freshman  named  Ignatius 
Loyola.  In  Orleans  Calvin  studied  law  imder  Pierre  de  TEstoile,  who  is 
described  as  Jw  uconsuitorum  GaUorum  facile  princepsy  and  as  eclipsing 
in  classical  knowledge  Reucfalin,  Aleander,  and  Ensmus;  and  Greek 
under  Wolmar,  in  whose  house  he  met  ibr  the  first  time  Ibeodore  Ben, 
then  a  boy  about  ten  yeais  of  ag&  After  a  year  in  Qikans  be  went  is 
Bourges,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  Italian  jiuist  Alciati,  whose 
ungainliness  <rf  body  and  speedi  and  vanity  of  mind  his  students  loved 
to  satirise  and  even  by  occasional  rebellion  to  chasten.  In  1531  Gerard 
Calvin  died  and  his  son  in  1532  publishcfl  his  first  work,  a  Commentary 
on  Seneca's  De  Clement'm.  His  purpose  has  been  construed  by  the  light 
of  his  later  career ;  and  ^ouie  have  seen  in  the  book  a  veiled  defence  of 
the  Huguenot  martyrs,  others  a  cryptic  censure  of  Prancis  I,  and  yet 
others  a  prophetic  dissociation  of  himself  from  Stoidsm.  But  there  ii 
no  mysteiy  in  the  matter;  the  work  is  that  of  a  scbolar  wlio  hes  no 
spedid  intcorest  in  either  theology  4V  the  Bible.  VRssb  may  be  statistically 
illustrated :  Calvin  cites  twenty-two  Greek  autiiors  and  fifty-five  Latin, 
the  quotations  being  most  abundant  and  from  many  books ;  but  in  his 
whole  treatise  there  are  only  three  Biblical  texts  expressly  cited,  and 
thosr  from  the  Vulgate.  The  man  is  cultivated  and  learned,  writes 
elen;ant  Latin,  IS  a  good  jud^e  of  Latinity,  criticises  like  any  modem  the 
mmd  and  style,  the  knowledge  and  philosophy,  tiie  manner,  the  purpose, 
and  the  ethical  ideee  of  Seneca;  but  tiie  passion  %ae  religion  has  not  u 
yet  penetrated  as  it  did  later  into  his  very  bones.  Erasmus  is  in  Calvin*! 
eyes  the  oniament  of  lettete,  though  hie  large  edition  of  Seneca  is  not 
all  it  ought  to  have  been  I  but  oven  Erasmus  could  not  at  twenty-three 
have  produced  a  work  so  finished  in  its  sdiolaiship,  so  real  in  its 
learamg,  or  so  ^ride  in  its  outlook.  | 

What  gives  the  hook  sij^iificance  is  the  nature  that  shines  tlirough  j 
it;  the  humanist  is  a  man  \\ith  a  passion  for  conduct,  moral,  veracious,  | 
strenuous,  who  has  loved  labour  and  bestowed  it  without  grudging  on 
the  classical  vnriter  with  whom  he  has  most  affinity.    Of  the  twin  pillars 
of  Roman  philosophy  and  eloquenoe  GSoero  is  for  him  an  easy  fiist,  bat 
fSeneca  is  a  dear  second.  Calvin  is  here  at  oooe  a  jurist  and  a  scholar, 
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but  ainul  his  fj;^ninimatical,  literary,  and  historical  disciissions — v\vxy 
ptmtse  aud  idea  mterpreted  bemg  iilusti"ated  irom  classical  autlioiities — 
he  speaks  hb  miiid  with  utouidiiiig  coarage  oonoeming  the  qualities 
and  frnlii  of  kings  and  judges,  States  and  ndcties.  He  bids  nuHiarcliB 
remember  that  their  best  guardians  are  not  armies  or  treasuries,  but  the 
fidelity  of  firiends  and  the  love  of  subjects.  Arrogaaoe  may  be  natural 
in  a  priuoe,  but  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be  an  evil.  A  sovereign 
may  ravntre  like  r  wild  beast,  but  bis  reig7i  will  be  robbery  and 
oppre5sioi),  and  the  robber  is  ever  the  cnemv  of  man.  Cruelty  makes  a 
king  extciable;  and  he  will  be  lov^  only  .i-s  he  imit-ites  tlie  gentleness 
of  God.  ^Vnd  so  clemency  is  true  humanity  ;  it  is  a  heroic  virtue,  hard 
to  practise,  yet  without  it  we  cannot  be  men.  And  he  uses  it  to  qualify 
the  Stoic  ethics ;  pity  is  not  to  him  a  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  a  si^  and 
eonditioo  of  health;  no  good  man  is  without  pity;  the  Athenians  did 
well  when  they  built  an  altar  to  this  virtue.  Cicero  and  even  Juvenal 
teadi  US  that  it  is  a  vice  not  to  be  able  to  weep.  And  the  doctrine 
becomes  in  Calvin"''?  bnnd?;  social ;  man  pitiful  to  men  will  be  sensible  of 
their  rights  aiid  his  own  duties,  Conscienre  is  necessai  v  for  us,  but  his 
trood  name  is  necessary  to  our  neighbour  ;  and  we  must  not  so  follow 
our  conscience  as  to  injure  his  good  name.  We  ought  so  to  follow  nature 
that  others  may  see  the  reason  in  the  nature  that  we  follow.  He  can  be 
humorous^  and  lau^u  at  the  lidiculoas  ceremonies  which  accompanied 
the  apotheosis  of  Caesar,  or  at  the  soothsayers  who  prophesied  without 
smiling;  but  he  is  usually  serious  and  grave,  criticising  Seneca  for 
speaking  of  Fortune  instead  of  God,  and  the  Stoics  for  doctrines  whidi 
make  human  nature  good,  yet  isolate  the  good  man  from  mankind. 
The  etbir<?  of  the  Stoics  he  loved,  but  not  their  metnphvsics;  tlieir 
moral  individualr^in  and  their  forensic  morality  he  admired,  but  the 
defects  of  their  social  and  collective  ideals  he  deplored  and  condemned. 
The  humanist  is  alive  with  moral  and  political  enthusiasm,  but  the 

Beformmr  is  not  yet  bom.  .  

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  axe  obscure,  but  we  know  enough 
to  see  how  forces,  internal  and  extei-nal,  were  working  towards  change.  In 
the  second  half  of  168ft  and  the  earlier  half  of  1533  Calvin  was  in  Orleans^ 
studying,  teaching,  practising  the  law,  and  acting  in  the  Univei^ity  as 
Proctor  for  the  Picard  nation  ;  then  he  went  to  Noyon,  and  in  October 
he  was  once  more  in  Paris.  The  capital  was  agitatetl ;  Francis  waii 
absent,  and  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Nava.rre,  held  her  Court  there, 
favouring  the  new  doctrines,  encouraging  the  preachers,  the  chief  among 
them  b^ig  her  own  almcmer,  Gerard  BousseL  Two  letters  of  Calvin 
to  IWmds  Daniel  belong  to  tlus  date  and  place;  and  in  them  we  find 
a  changed  note.  One  speaks  of  "  the  troublous  timeB^"  and  the  other 
naimtes  two  events :  first,  it  describes  a  play  pungent  with  gall  and 
vinegar,''  which  the  stuiients  had  performed  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
to  satirise  the  Queen;  aod  secoudlyy  the  action  of  certain  &ctious 
a  M.  B.  n.  CB.  XL  S3 
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theologians  who  had  prohibited  Margaret's  Afirror  of  a  Strjfid  .Vt  J. 
She  had  complained  to  the  King,  and  he  had  intervened.  The  matter 
came  before  the  Umversity,  and  NicoW  Cop,  the  liector,  had  spoken 
strongly  against  Hie  axrogaiit  doctora  and  in  defence  of  the  Queen, 
«iiioSierofaIl  the  virtuee  and  cf  all  good  leerning.^  Le  Clerc,  a  pariA 
prieaty  the  anther  of  the  misdiiel^  defended  hb  performanoe  aa  a  ladE  to 
which  he  had  been  fonnally  appointed,  praising  the  King,  the  Quenai 
woman  and  aa  author,  contrasting  her  book  with  **such  an  obscoK 
production*'  as  Paiitag-nwl^  and  finally  saying  that  the  book  had  been 
published  without  the  approval  of  the  faculty  and  was  set  aside  only  ts 
"  liable  to  suspicion.** 

Two  or  three  days  later,  on  November  1,  1533,  came  the  famous 
rectorial  address  which  Calvin  wrote,  and  Cop  revised  and  delivered; 
and  which  ihows  how  fer  the  hmnaaiit  had  tmvelled  ainee  April  4, 
1588^  the  date  of  tiie  D&  QemmHa.  He  la  now  alive  to  the  veUgioiii 
question,  tiiongh  he  has  not  carried  it  to  its  logical  and  piactiaJ 
conclusion.  Two  fresh  influenoee  have  evidently  come  into  his  life, 
the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus  and  certain  sermons  by  Luther.  The 
exordium  of  the  address  reproduces,  almost  literally,  some  sentences  from 
Erasmus'  Paraclesh^  including  those  which  unfold  his  idea  of  the 
phiZomphia  Christiana  ;  while  the  body  of  it  repeats  Luther's  expo^jHnn 
of  the  Ikatitudes  and  his  distinction  between  Law  and  Gospel,  with  the 
invnM  doetrinee  of  Gnoe  and  Eaith.  Yet  '^Ave  gniia  plena*  u 
Tetaloed  in  the  esotdinm;  and  at  the  end  the  peaoemaken  are  pnind, 
who  follow  ibB  euunple  of  Chriat  and  contend  not  with  the  swotd  bet 
with  the  word  of  tzttth. 

Hus  address  enables  us  to  seize  Calvin  in  the  vay  act  and  arfa'de  of 
chan^  ;  be  has  come  under  a  double  influence.    Erasmus  has  compelled 
him  to  compare  the  ideal  of  Christ  with  the  Church  of  his  own  day;  and 
Luther  has  given  him  a  notion  of  Grat;e  wliich  has  convinced  his  reason 
and  taken  possession  of  his  imagination.    He  has  thus  cea:>ed  to  be 
a  humanist  and  a  Papist,  but  haa  not  yet  become  a  Befonner.  And  ' 
a  Befenner  was  precisely  what  his  conscience^  hia  oountiy,  and  bii 
reason  compelled  him  to  become.   FranciB  was  flagrantly  immonl^  bat 
a  fenatie  in  religion ;  and  mercy  was  not  a  virtue  congenial  to  either 
Church  or  State.  Calvin  had  seen  the  Protestants  from  within  ;  he  knew  ' 
their  honesty,  Liu  ir  honour,  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  integritv  '. 
of  their  lives;  and  he  judged,  as  a  jurist  would,  that  a  man  who  had  ■ 
all  thi  viilues  of  citizenship  ought  not  to  be  0[)pr<'.s>i  d  And  treated  fts 
unlit  for  civil  oAice  or  even  as  a  criminal  by  the  btate.    This  is  oo 
conjecture,  for  it  is  canfinned  by  the  testimony  he  bean  to  the  influence 
dnrdsed  over  him  by  the  married  ]£tienne  de  U  Foi^   He  thus  law 
tiiat  a  changed  mind  meant  a  changed  religion,  and  a  changed  religpwn 
a  change  of  abode.    Cop  had  to  flee  from  Paris,  and  so  had  Calvin. 

In  the  May  of  1634*  he  went  to  Noyoa,  laid  down  his  offices,  wh 
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unpiisoned,  liberated,  and  while  there  he  eeema  to  have  finally  renounced 
CMhdidsDL  But  he  feared  fhe  fonsee  of  dieonter  whidi  luzked  m 
ftetortantMBi,  and  whkh  seemed  embodied  in  the  Anahaptiate.  Hence 
at  Orleans  he  composed  a  treatise  a^inst  one  of  their  favourite  belicA, 
Ihe  sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and  judgment.  Conscious  personal 
being  was  m  itself  too  precious,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  too  sacred,  to  be 
Allowed  to  suffi  r  even  atemporarv  lapse.  But  to  serve  the  cause  he  loved 
wtij>  iiiii>ossihle  with  the  stake  waiting  for  him,  its  fires  scorcliiiig  his 
face,  and  kindly  friends  endangered  by  his  presence.  And  t>o  in  the 
winter  of  1534  he  retired  from  France  and  wtiled  at  BaaeL 

Aeneas  Sylviiu  had  once  described  Basel  as  a  city  which  Tenentted 
iouigegy  bat  cared  little  for  scienoe,  and  had  no  wish  to  know  letters; 
and  when  he  became  Pope  he  founded  there  a  University  which  effected 
a  more  marvellous  change  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  Erasmus 
chose  Biusel  as  his  residence  from  1514  to  1529;  and  here  his  New 
Testament  and  his  cditicins  of  the  great  I^tin  Fathers  were  printed  hv 
John  Froben,  wlio  joined  to  the  soul  of  an  artist  tiie  enterprise  of  a 
merchant.  \Vhen  Froben  died  Erasmus  ibrsook  Basel ;  but  as  the  end 
drew  near  he  came  back,  just  as  Calnn  was  finishing  liis  JrutUtdio,  to 
die  in  the  city  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  most  arduous  and  froitfhl 
labours.  And  if  the  seal  for  learning  at  Basel  was  stzoog,  the  seal  lor 
religion  was  no  less.  As  eai'Iy  as  1517  Capito  had  refused  to  oelebratefhe 
Mass,  and  had  preached  in  the  spirit  of  Luther.  Here  QEcolampadius 
had  learned  from  humanism  a  sweet  reasonablenc^  that  won  the  respect 
of  Erasmus,  yet  ideas  so  radical  that  they  placed  him  beside  Zwingli  at 
Marburg,  and  made  him  so  preach  against  the  images  which  the  city 
u^&d  to  venerate  that  the  rabble  hastened  to  insult  and  break  them. 
Erasmus,  who  described  the  event  in  more  than  one  letter,  marvelled  in 
Us  wtirical  way  that  "not  a  solitaiy  Saint  lifted  a  bkned  finger**  to 
work  a  protecting  or  retributory  mlnde  that  shookL  stay  or  avenge 
ike  damage.  Calvhi  did  not  readi  the  city  which  (Ecolampadins  had 
dianged  till  three  years  after  his  death;  but  the  Reformer  found  it 
goided  by  men  who  were  just  as  congenial :  Oswald  Myoonius,  the  chief 
pastor  and  preacher,  who,  even  amid  notable  differences,  continued  ever 
a  personal  friend  and  admirer  ;  Siniori  Grynueus,  a  learned  Grecian,  with 
whom  he  then  and  later  discussed,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  how  best  to 
atudy,  to  translate,  and  to  interpret  the  Scriptures ;  Sebastian  Munster, 
professor  of  Hebrew,  just  seeing  through  the  press  his  Biblia  Hebrcaca, 
pniaed  In  puUie  as  Germanorum  Etdrat  et  Simbo^  and  aifectionatdy 
known  m  private  as  ''the  Babbo»**a  master  at  whose  ftet  Calvin  oould  sit 
inthout  shame ;  Thomas  Flatter,  once  a  poor  and  vagrsnt  sdiolar,  then 
professor  of  Greek,  but  now  a  printer  from  whose  press  the  InttUuHa 
was  soon  to  issue,  though  owing  to  financial  straits  not  so  soon  as  its 
anxious  autlior  would  have  liked.  Besides  the  residents,  famous  visitora 
came  to  liaatd:  from  Zurich  Henxy  Bullinger,  who  was  there  just  at 
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this  time,  diiscussiiip;  the  terms  of  the  First  Helvetic  Confesdon,  and 
twenty -one  years  later  reminded  Calvin  of  their  meeting;  and  Conrad 
Pellium,  who  saw  the  dying  Erasmus  and  heanl  great  things  of  a  certain 
John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  who  had  dared  to  write  plam  cuid  solid  truth 
to  the  Frendi  Eiiig. 

Now  a  dty  where  Fkotertantiiiii  leignedi,  where  learning  flonriahed, 
and  whore  men  so  unlike  as  Erasmus  and  Faxel — the  fervid  preacher  of 
Reform — could  do  their  work  unhindered,  was  certain  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  a  fugitive  hanwsed  and  expatriated  on  account  of  religion; 
and  the  impression  it  made  can  be  read  in  the  Christianae  Religiom 
Jnstitutio,  and  especially  in  the  prefatory  Letter  to  Francis  I.  Hie 
Institutio  is  Calvin's  positive  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion; 
the  Letter  is  learned,  eloquent,  elegant,  dignified,  the  address  of  a  subject 
to  hja  aovereign,  yet  of  a  aubject  who  knowi  that  his  place  in  the  Stite 
is  as  legal,  though  not  as  authoritatiTe»  as  the  sovereign's.  It  thrbbi 
with  a  noble  indignation  against  injustice^  and  with  a  noble  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  and  truth.  It  is  mae  of  the  great  epistles  of  the  woridft 
splendid  apology  for  the  oppressed  and  arraignment  of  the  oppressofs. 
It  does  not  implore  toleration  as  a  concession,  but  claims  freedom  as  a 
right.  Its  author  is  a  young  man  of  but  twenty-«ix,  yet  he  speaks  with 
the  gTa\  ity  of  age.  He  tells  the  King  that  his  first  duty  is  to  be  just : 
that  to  punish  imheard  is  but  to  inflict  violence  and  perpetrate  irtiuii. 
Those  for  whom  he  speaks  ate,  though  simple  and  godly  men,  yet 
charged  with  crimes  that,  were  they  trae^  ought  to  condemn  them  to 
a  thousand  fires  and  gibbets.  These  charges  the  King  is  bound  to 
investigate,  for  he  is  a  minister  of  Grod,  and  if  he  fiuls  to  serve  the 
God  whose  minister  he  is  then  he  is  a  robber  and  no  King.  The 
lowliness  of  ihe  men  has  its  counterpart  tJhe  majesty  of  their  beliefs, 
for  the  sake  of  >s  hich  **  aiii  nostrum  vinctdts  wmiringnntur^  alii  virfr':^ 
caeduiitur^  aid  in  ludibrium  circumducuntury  alii  proscrihuiithry  ain 
saevUtaime  torqueiUur,  alii  fuga  elabufUuTf  omnes  rerum  aii^mtia  pre- 
mimur,  dirit  aueemiiombus  dewnmur^  wtateM^  iMgramut^  imUffnitsmut 
modh  tradamurJ^  Hien  he  asks***  Who  are  our  accusers?'"  and  he  tatm 
on  the  priests  like  a  new  Erasmus,  who  does  not,  like  the  old,  delig^  is 
satire  for  its  own  sake  or  in  a  literature  which  scourges  men  by  holding  up 
the  mirror  to  vice ;  but  who  feels  the  sublimity  of  virtue  so  deeply  that 
witticisms  at  the  expense  of  vice  are  abhorrent  to  him.  lie  takes  up  the 
charges  in  dit;iil:  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  is  new,  doubtful,  and 
uncertain,  unconhnned  by  miracles,  opposed  to  ihv  Fathers  ami  ancient 
custom,  schismatical  and  productive  of  schism,  and  tiiat  its  fruits  are 
Beets,  seditions,  licence.  On  no  point  is  he  so  emphatic  as  tho  lepudiatioB 
of  the  personal  charges:  the  people  he  pleads  fbr  have  never  raised  their 
voice  in  fitction  or  sought  to  subvert  law  and  order;  they  fear  God 
sinoerdj  and  worship  Him  in  tratii^  praying  even  in  exile  for  the  loyal 
person  and  House. 
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Hie  book  wlikih  tiik  addveM  to  fhe  XSng  introdnoes  it  a  sketch 
or  programme  of  lefonn  in  ifsUgion.  Tlie  fint  editioii  of  tiie  /iMHiitfIa 
It  distinguialied  ftom  all  later  edittons  by  tbe  emphasis  it  Iaje»  not  on 
dqgma»  but  on  nunals,  on  worship,  and  on  polity.   Calvin  conceives  the 

Gospel  as  a  new  law  which  ought  to  cmhodiefi  m  a  new  life,  individiml 
and  social.  What  came  later  to  be  known  )ls  Calvinism  may  be  stated 
in  an  occasional  sentence  or  implied  in  a  paragrapii,  but  it  is  not  the 
substance  or  determinative  idea  of  the  book.  The  problem  di^ussed 
has  been  set  by  the  studies  and  the  experience  of  Ibe  author;  he  basiead 
fbe  New  Testament  as  a  bmnanist  leamed  in  tbe  law,  and  be  bas  been 
startkd  by  tiw  eontiast  between  its  Ideal  and  tine  veali^  wbich  oonfivnts 
llim.  And  he  proceeds  in  a  thoroughly  juri^cal  fashion,  just  as 
TertniOian  befcnce  biro,  and  as  Grotius  and  Selden  after  him.  Without 
a  document  he  can  decide  nothinj^ ;  he  needs  a  written  law  or  actual 
custom ;  and  his  book  falls  into  divisions  which  these  suggef;t.  Hence 
his  first  chajiter  is  concerned  with  duty  or  conduct  as  prescribed  by 
the  Ten  Commandments;  his  second  with  faith  as  contained  in  the 
Apostolic  symbol;  his  third  with  prayer  as  fixed  by  the  words  of  Christ; 
his  foitrtb  wifli  tbe  Sacrament  as  given  in  tbe  Scriptnies;  bis  fiftb  witb 
die  &]se  saoaments  as  defined  by  tradition  and  enfoieed  by  Oatholic 
custom ;  and  his  sixth  with  Chi'istian  liberty  or  the  rdation  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  autborities.  But  though  the  book  is,  as  compared 
with  what  it  became  later,  limited  in  scope  and  contents— the  la,st  edition 
which  left  the  author's  hand  in  1559  had  grown  from  a  work  in  six 
chapters  to  one  in  four  books  and  eifjhtv  chapters — ^yet  its  constructive 
power,  its  n  itical  force,  its  large  outlook  irnpress  the  student.  We  have 
iiere  uooe  of  Luther  s  scholasticism,  or  of  Melanchthon^s  deft  manipulation 
ef  incompatible  dements;  bat  we  ba-ve  tbe  tint  tbongbts  on  nUglon  of 
a  mind  trained  by  ancient  literature  to  Ibe  eritidsm  of  life. 

In  the  second  edition  published  in  1539  his  old  admirations  reassert 
fbemsdvoB.  Plato  is  there  described  as  of  all  philosophers  ^niiffionsmnui 
d  maxvme  tohrnu"^  \  and  Aristotle,  Themistius,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other 
chissical  writers  are  quoted  in  a  way  that  finds  a  parallel  in  no  theo- 
logical book  of  the  period.  But  in  this  first  edition  he  is  too  much  in 
earnest,  and  writ^  too  directly,  to  adorn  his  pages  with  classical  references; 
tiiuugh  in  his  style,  in  his  argument,  in  his  deduction  of  aU  things  from 
God,  and  in  bis  correlation  of  our  kiwwledge  of  God  and  of  man,  in  bis 
emphasis  on  morals,  in  bis  sense  for  conduct  and  love  of  freedom,  tbe 
Hfirrirnl  ^irit  Is  living  and  active.  Tbus,  in  his  ideas  of  Christian  liberty 
we  can  trace  the  student  of  Seneca,  as  in  his  appreciation  of  law  and 
order  we  see  the  Roman  jurist.  He  dislikes  equally  tyranny  and  licence. 
Liberty  is  said  to  cofii^ist  in  three  things  :  freedom  from  the  law  as  a 
means  of  auxseptance  with  God,  the  spontaneous  obedience  of  tiie  justified 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  frtiedom  either  to  observe  or  neglect  those  extemal 
things  whicli  are  in  themselves  indifferent.    He  specially  insists  on  this 
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last ;  since  without  it  there  will  be  no  end  to  supentitioii  and  the  conscience 
will  enter  a  long  and  inextricable  lab}Tinth  whence  escape  will  be  difRculL 
nie  Church  is  the  o!cct  people  of  God,  and  must,  if  it  is  to  da  its  work 
in  the  world,  obey  Him.  But  it  can  obey  only  an  it  has  control  over  id 
own  destinies  and  authority  over  its  own  members.  It  will  not  err  in 
matters  of  opinion  if  it  is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  judges  accordii^ 
to  the  Sariptum,  Bfagiatratet  are  oidained  of  God,  and  ought  to  ht 
obeyed,  even  though  wicked;  but  here  a  most  rignifieant  czocptioD  k 
introduced.  God  is  King  of  KJngs ;  when  He  opens  His  mouth,  Ht 
alone  is  to  be  heard ;  it  were  worse  than  foolish  to  seek  to  please  moi 
by  offending  Him.  We  are  subject  to  our  rulers,  but  only  in  Him; 
if  they  command  what  He  has  forbidden,  we  must  fear  God  and  disofaef 
the  King. 

The  Ingtiiidio  bears  the  date  Mense  Mariio ;  Anjio  15«i()'':  btrt 
Calvin,  without  waiting  till  his  book  was  on  the  market,  made  a 
huRied  jonraej  to  Femre,  whose  DodMsi^  Ben^  «  daughter  cf 
Louis  Xil,  stood  in  active  sjmipathy  with  the  Bcfofmen.  The  naaoni 
for  this  brief  visit  are  very  obscure ;  but  it  may  have  been  undstaken  m 
the  hope  of  mitigating  by  the  help  of  Ren^  the  severity  of  the 
persecutions  in  France,  On  his  return  Calvin  ventured,  tradition  saya, 
to  Novon,  probably  for  the  sake  of  family  affairs ;  but  he  certainlr 
reached  Paris ;  and,  while  in  the  second  half  of  Jidy  making  his  wav  into 
Germany,  he  anived  at  Geneva.  An  old  fnend,  possibly  Louis  du  TiJIet, 
discovered  him,  and  told  Farel ;  and  Farel,  in  sore  straits  for  a  helper, 
besought  him,  and  indeed  in  the  name  of  the  Ahnighty  commmdri 
him,  to  stay.  Calvin  was  reluctant,  for  he  was  reserved  and  shy,  aai 
oonoetved  Ida  vocation  to  be  the  scholar's  rather  than  the  preacha^; 
but  the  entreaties  of  Farel,  half  teaifii],  half  minatory,  prevaUed.  And 
thus  Calvin's  connexion  with  Geneva  bi^gan. 

With  the  ancient  and  medieval  history  of  Geneva  we  have  here  no 
concern ;  it  will  be  enough  if  we  brietiy  iiulicate  those  peculiaiities  of 
its  constitution  which  gave  Calvin  his  opportunity,  and  so  much  of  its 
histoiy  as  will  explain  the  condition  in  whidk  he  found  it. 

Etiinographically  Geneva  was  connected  with  both  the  Teutome  and 
the  Latin  races;  by  language  it  was  French,  by  religious  interests 
and  associations  Italian,  by  political  instincts  and  Affinities  Swiss,  by 
commercial  and  industrial  genius  German.  In  the  thirteenth  century  its 
civil  superior  had  been  a  Count  of  Biirfninrlv  ;  in  the  fiftoonth  centun- 
and  early  sixteenth  he  had  been  long  supen>eded  by  the  Dulles  of  Savoy. 
And  the  supersession  was  inevitable,  for  Geneva  occupied  a  comer  of 
the  Savoyard  country ;  and,  as  an  old  chronicler  has  it,  the  bells  of  the 
city  were  heard  by  more  Ssvojaida  than  cttiaena.  Its  constitotioii,  at 
once  hieraiducal,  ftudal,  and  democratic  so  balanced  parties,  wbois 
interests  were  sddDm  compatible,  as  to  put  a  premium  on  agitaAion  and 
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iatngne.  These  paitiM  wme  the  Bishops  the  Vkedom,  or  dvil  oT«r- 
lord,  and  the  dtim. 

The  Bishop  was  the  sovereign  of  the  city,  elected  originally  by  the 
clergy  and  laitv  jointlv,  later  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  though  rustoms 
significant  oi  the  older  tim*'  continued  to  be  ob»erved.  Thus  the  mere 
vote  of  the  Chapter  did  not  constitute  the  Bishop  lord  of  the  State  ; 
the  election  had  further  to  be  endon»ed  by  the  citizens,  who  accompanied 
the  Bishop  in  solemn  procwion  to  the  Cathedral^  where  befon  the 
altar  and  in  the  presenoe  of  dergy  and  people  he  swore  on  the  open 
Htaal  that  he  would  pimeiw  their  laws,  their  liberties,  and  their 
prifikges.  As  sovereign  he  lamed  the  coinage,  imposed  the  customs, 
was  general  of  the  forces,  and  supreme  judge  in  both  dvil  and  ecde- 
siasHcal  causes.  In  criminal  cases  he  exercised  the  prerogah've  of  mercy, 
and  endorsed  or  remitted  penalties.  The  Cathedral  Chapter  formed  his 
Council  and  repri  sciitiMi  him  in  his  absence.  It  constituted  a  perinanent 
aristocracy,  and  sat  as  a  £>ort  of  ispiritual  peerage  in  the  city  Cuuncii. 
Certain  castles  and  demeBnea  wera  assigned  to  the  Bishop,  in  ocder  that 
he  mi^it  be  aa  iovensign  In  appearance  and  in  dignity  aa  he  waa  in 
law  and  in  fact 

The  Vicedom  was  captain  of  the  Church,  eommissioned  to  repress 
violence  in  the  city  and  to  defend  it  from  external  attacks,  to  act  in  the 
less  important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  to  cany  ont  the  penalties 
which  the  law  pronoiuued.  He  was  not  reckoned  a  citizen,  and  stood 
sponsor  for  all  the  foreigners  who  eiijoyed  the  hospitality  of  Geneva. 
While  in  theory  the  Bishop  s  vassal,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  for 
reasons  which  ndther  he  nor  the  dty  waa  allowed  to  forget,  the  office 
had  baeooie  henditarjr  In  the  Home  of  Savoy;  bat  aa  the  Duke  could 
not  himadf  nnde,  hie  dnties  were  dmhaiged  fay  two  lieutenanti^  whoae 
finctions  were  carefully  defined  and  delimited.  In  a  word,  the  civil 
over-lord  waa  the  minister  of  his  ecdesiastioal  superior;  but  the  superior 
tended  to  become  the  puppet  of  the  minister. 

Apart  from  both  stood  the  citizens  in  an  order  of  their  own.  The 
general  Council  of  the  city,  composed  of  the  wliole  of  the  citizens,  if.  all 
the  heads  of  families,  met  at  the  summons  of  the  great  beil  twice  each 
year  to  transact  business  electing  the  community  as  such,  to  dect  the 
four  8yndica  and  the  Tnuuntf  to  eondude  alliances,  to  pnidaira  laws, 
to  fix  the  prices  of  wine  and  of  grain.  The  Syndics  represented  the 
mmiidpal  independence  as  against  the  soveragnty  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  power  of  tiie  Vicedom.  To  them  the  greater  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  entrusted,  and  tbey  wefe  responsible  for  good  order  within  the  dty 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  They  were  assisted  by  the  Smaller  Council, 
composed  of  twenty  qualified  citizens ;  and  if  any  event  too  responsible 
for  it  to  handle  occurred,  the  Council  of  Sixty  could  be  called,  which 
wajft  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  districts  and  the 
most  experienced  and  leqiectabile  dtuena.  Later,  and  just  before  the 
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Reformation,  the  Council  of  Two  HiinHrod  was  estjiblished  in  order  that 
Geneva  might  be  assimilated  to  the  Swiss  Cautoos  whose  help  it 
invoked. 

A  State  so  constituted  and  governed  could  liardly  escape  firom  the 
comdonniett  that  it  waa  a  Ghind^  or  M  otiMfffdse  tfaHi  «i  if  ilie 
eodenaatie  at  its  head  made  its  acts  and  Icgislatioii  eodcnastieaL  T\vt 

spiritual  offices  were  made  secular  without  the  secular  offices  beoomiiig 
spiritual  :  in  other  woidsi  the  clergy  were  assimilated  to  the  laity,  while 
the  Ifiity  did  not  correspond  to  the  clerical  ideal.  The  priests  dressed 
and  amud  like  the  people,  played  and  fought  with  them,  behaved  more 
like  examples  of  worldlines®  than  teachers  of  the  Gospel ;  in  a  woixi, 
sinned  and  lived  like  citizens  of  Geneva.  The  decay  oi  clerical  morals 
was  not  peculiar  to  Geneva,  though  it  must  he  noted  as  a  main  &ctor 
of  tiw  situation  there.  Eampeehulte,  here  a  reluctant  witnem,  dedaces 
that  ilie  Bishop  had  become  a  humiliation  to  the  Church  and  a  d^ra> 
dation  to  the  clergy  ;  and  he  cites  the  case  of  the  old  priest  who,  when 
onlered  to  put  away  his  mistress,  replied  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
obey,  provide<i  all  his  brethren  were  treated  with  the  same  severity.  But 
the  constitution  acted  on  the  collective  even  more  subtly  than  on  the 
personal  consciousness.  The  Council  legislated,  disciplined,  and  excom- 
municated aa  if  the  Stato  were  a  Chtuch,  or,  what  may  be  the  same 
things  as  if  there  were  no  Ghurch  in  the  Stato.  Ihe  extent  to  whidk 
a  man  cotdd  sin  and  yet  remain  a  citizen  was  a  matter  of  statutofy 
regulation  :  no  citizen  was  allowed  to  keep  more  than  one  mistress,  and 
everv  convicted  adulterer  wa^  banished.  The  prf)sfitute9  had  a  (piarter 
where  they  dwelt,  special  (lotliiiig  which  they  wore,  and  a  "queen  "  who 
was  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  her  community.  The  clergy  were 
a  kind  of  moral  police,  responsible  for  the  citizens  and  to  the  city ;  and 
ao  their  deterioratimi  meant  a  morel  dedUne. 

But  a  more  obvious  and,  so  ftr  as  our  immediate  point  Is  concerned, 
a  more  serious  consequence  was  this :  every  ecclesiastical  question  tended 
to  become  civil,  and  every  civil  question  to  become  ecclesiasticaL  A 
constitution  hn^;  a  way  of  working  in  a  fn-shion  either  better  or  worse 
than,  considered  a  priori,  would  have  s  n m d  posviljl^  ;  and  this  because 
the  people  are  ever  a  greater  lactiu  of  harmony  or  disorder  than  the 
laws  they  live  under.  Hence,  k>  loitg  as  Greneva  was  inspired  by  one 
spirit,  the  anomalica  of  the  constitution  did  not  breed  discontent ;  but, 
when  new  eneig|es  and  new  ambitions  awoke,  there  anomalies  became 
fruitful  of  disaster  to  the  State.  So  long  as  the  Bishop  and  the  people  had 
common  aims  and  interests,  loyalty  to  both  was  easy ;  but,  the  moment 
tlu'  interests  of  the  Bishop  looked  in  an  opposite  direction  from  those  of 
tin-  ju  uple,  the  situation  became  ditficult.  For  loyalty  to  the  Bishop  as 
head  of  the  State  meant  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  head ; 
but  loyalty  to  the  p^ple  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the  State  became 
disloyalty  to  the  Bishop  as  head  both  of  Church  and  dly.   How  this 
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aifcnaiion  aiwe  in  GenevB,  what  it  ngnified  and  whither  it  tended^ 

subsequent  events  will  show. 

The  determining  factors  of  the  situation  were  thus  two*  the  Bishop 
and  the  Duke.  The  Bishop  stood  for  an  ideal  which  he  was  not  always 
either  able  or  willing  to  realise  :  the  Duke,  who  was  his  vice-lord,  stood 
for  an  inti  rtst  whose  strengtli  grew  with  its  years,  and  created  the 
energy  needed  for  its  own  realisation.  The  function  of  a  Bishop^s  Vicar 
did  not  satisfy  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  it  wanted  to  be  master  in  its  own 
fight,  and  sit  in  Geneva  facing  the  oltramimtaing  kingdoms,  as  it  sat  in 
TVvin  and  ftced  tfaa  cismontane  principalities  and  dtiea.  And  so  began 
tlia  game  of  intrigue  in  whidi  the  House  has  always  been  a  skilled 
perfornier;  and  the  Bishop  was  played  off  against  the  people,  and  the 
people  against  the  Bi^ihop.  But  it  is  harder  to  capture  a  whole  city 
thfin  a  single  person  :  it  is  easier  to  annex  an  exalted  office  than  to 
control  a  whole  population,  a  multitude  of  impulsive  souls,  singly 
accessible  to  incalculable  yt-'t  iinptTious  )dei\.s.  So  the  House  concen- 
trated itself  on  the  Bishop ;  iiitrigued  with  the  Chapter  which  elected ; 
intrigued  with  Rome  wbidi  approved ;  prevailed  with  both,  and  got  ila 
cfeatnres  appointed*  men  who  would  do  its  will  and  foiget  their  offiee 
and  its  duties.  A  chronicler  says  that  **Dake  and  Bishop,  like  Herod 
and  Pilate,  stood  united  ag  u  nst  the  city*"  The  Bishop  he  means  is  the 
Bastard  of  Savoy,  appointed  1518,  a  man  of  notoriously  immoral  conduct, 
and  in  everything  the  unscnipulous  instrument  of  the  ducal  policy.  He 
lived  ipnobly,  but  served  his  House  as  best  he  could  ;  and  iu  a  moment 
of  remorse,  on  his  death-bed  in  1522,  he  admonished  his  successor. 
Pierre  de  la  Baume,  thus :  Do  not  when  thou  art  Bishop  of  Geneva 
walk  in  my  footsteps,  but  defend  the  privileges  of  the  CSiurch  and  the 
freedom  of  the  dtj.**  Fiene^  of  come^  promisedt  and  §at  a  while 
lemembered  his  pronuse,  but  soon  ibigot  it,  n^^ected  Geneva,  alienated 
its  citizens,  lived  isolated  among  them,  absented  himself,  and  allowed 
the  fruit  to  ripen  which  the  House  of  Savoy  helped  soon  to  plodE 
and  eat. 

This  policy  wjls  attended  with  mixed  result.^,  some  of  whicli  may  be 
d^crihed  a,s  foreseen  and  de^irtxl  by  the  ducal  I  louse  ;  others  as  unforeseen 
and  undesired,  yet  inevitable.  We  may  reckon  in  the  former  class  the 
weakening  of  the  episcopal  authority,  the  isolation  of  the  Bishop,  and 
his  inabifity  to  stand  alone^  whieh  meant  his  increaaed  dependence  on 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Duke ;  and  in  the  latter  class  the  efl£et  upon  the 
people  and  the  uprising  of  fit  and  fearless  leaders.  Geneva  might  abut 
upon  Savoyard  teiritory,  but  its  citisens  were  not  Savoyaids,  and  did 
not  intend  to  become  what  they  were  not.  Around  them  wa.s  Swiss 
freedom,  before  them  the  French  soil  find  spirit.  They  breathed  the 
air,  partook  of  the  teiuper,  lived  by  the  help,  of  both  ;  and  they  would 
be  neither  alienated  from  their  kin  nor  o^asie  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
destinies.    They  were  not  dissatisfied  with  their  Church  nor  with  their 
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city  or  its  laws ;  they  knew  what  they  owe<l  to  tlu-  Bishop,  how  defence- 
less they  would  have  been  without  hioi,  and  what  immunities  his  presence 
and  influence  had  secured.  Bat  they  would  not  because  oi  past  tufom 
•ttbmit  to  present  wrongs,  especially  to  tlw  wrong  which  tiie  freebom 
man  most  resents,  iJie  km  of  his  freedom.  Heno^  Geneva  read  the 
situation  with  other  eyes  than  the  House  of  Savojt  and  naolved  not  to 
change  its  reli^'on  but  to  preserve  its  liberty. 

Its  leaders  were  men  like  Philibert  Berthelier,  a  genuine  Genevan, 
self-indulgent,  not  free  from  vice,  but  brave,  prudent,  patriotic,  by  his 
death  helping  to  redeem  the  city  he  loved;  BefaiiKm  Hugues,  a  itatee- 
man,  pure  and  high-minded,  incapaUe  of  meannen  or  cowaidioe,  a 
devout  Catholic,  yet  a  strenuous  rq^ttbUoan,  whcm  policy  was  to  check 
the  Savoyard  by  a  Swiss  confederacy  or  a  joint  citi^nship  with  Swiss 
allies ;  Fran<;'o5s  de  Bonivard,  Abbot  of  St  Victor,  a  humanist  y>ith  the 
^ft  of  s|)(hh}i  and  of  letters,  a  kind  of  {jrcninciiil  Knisnm.s,  \^iLh  a 
graphic  pen  and  a  faculty  for  witty  epigmm,  yet  wiLh  a  courage  that 
neither  the  fear  nor  the  experience  of  a  prison  could  damp.  The 
patrioti  wore  known  as  *^  Ej/guenaU^  confederates,  men  who  had  hound 
themsdves  by  an  Otl2l  to  stand  together  and  serve  the  common  cause . 
the  Savoyard  partv  wvro  tenn?fl  "  M.imeluke^"  because,  as  Bo?>ivard 
tells  us,  "  they  sun-endered  freedom  and  the  public  weal  that  they  might 
submit  to  tyraimy,  as  the  Mamelukes  denied  Christ  that  they  might 
follow  Mohammad.^ 

Hw  hattle  was  Ibught  with  splendid  tenacity;  the  patriots,  as 
became  loyal  Catholics,  first  tried  to  coerce  the  Bishop  by  appeals  tO 
Rcmie  and  Vienne,  and  failed.  Left  face  to  face  with  Savoy,  they 
appealed  to  their  Swiss  neigh lx>urs,  Bern  and  Frpiburn',  proposed  to 
them  a  joint  citizenship,  and  long  negotiated  conc«  rniii!^  it  in  vain. 
Bern  hung  back  ;  for,  progreiisive  and  Prot^tant,  it  did  not  desire  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Duke  should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Bishop,  who 
at  last  himself  took  the  dedsive  step.  On  August  itOb  lfi80»  Pierre  de 
la  Baume  proclaimed  the  Genevans  rebels,  and  called  upon  the  Savoyard 
host  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Bern  and  Freiburg  took  the  field,  and 
the  emancipation  of  Geneva  bcf^Hn,  Yet  it  was  onlv  a  beginning;  the 
ecclesiastical  que.stion  was  involved  in  the  political,  though  the  political 
had  till  now  concealed  the  religious.  But  the  revolt  against  the  Bi^p 
could  not  but  become  a  revolt  against  the  Cburdi.  In  other  times  it 
might  have  been  the  reverse^  but  not  now.  Reform  was  in  the  air ;  the 
preacheiB  had  long  stormed  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  th^  had 
remained  closed.  But  with  Bern  helping  in  the  front  thev  could  be 
kept  fast  no  longer.  Tliey  were  oj)ened,  and  Guillaume  1  art  I.  fiery 
and  eloquent  in  speech  and  induuiiLable  in  spirit,  pi-eachcd  in  his  fearless 
way.  On  Fehrouy  8,  1534,  the  public  opinion  of  Geneva  pronounced 
far  the  Bcnese  joint  dtiimiship,  and  therefim  for  the  RefonnatioB; 
and  tiius  ended  the  reign  of  the  Bishop  and  the  chances  of  the  House 
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of  Savoy.  On  Maj  SI,  1586»  tiie  dtiaens  of  Geneva  vwmt  tSiat  tiiey 
wookl  Hvc  according  to  the  holy  Evangelical  law  and  word  of  God; 
and  two  monthi  later  Calvin^s  ooniMziaii  with  the  dty  began. 

Calvin's  life  from  this  point  oiiwftH<5  falls  into  three  parts  :  his  fii-st 
stay  in  Geneva  from  July,  15!3(),  to  March,  1538;  his  resideiu  c  iii 
Strassburg  horn  September,  155b,  to  September,  1541 ;  and  his  second 
itay  in  Geneva  from  the  last  date  till  his  death,  May  1564.  la  the 
fint  period,  he,  io  oompany  with  Farely  made  an  attempt  to  otganiae  the 
Qrarchy  and  reform  the  mind  and  maunen  of  ^reneva,  and  failed;  his 
csdle^  formally  voted  bj  the  Council,  was  the  penally  of  his  failtue.  In 
the  second  period  he  was  professor  of  theology  and  French  preacher  at 
Stmsshiirj^,  a  tnisted  divine  and  ad^nser,  a  delegate  to  the  Protestant 
Cliurt  hes  of  Germany,  which  he  leHiiuxl  to  know  better,  makiiiL,^  the 
acquaint-ance  of  Melaiiclithon,  and  becoming  more  appreciative  ot  Luther. 
At  Strassburg  some  of  his  b^t  literary  work,  was  done — his  Letter 
to  Cardinal  SadoUto  (in  its  way  his  most  perfect  production),  his  Com- 
mmUiry  on  ihe  Momanty  a  Trealm  on  lAe  lordV  Supper  ^  the  meimd 
lAtin  and  the  fifet  Rrendi  edition  of  his  Int^Miio.  In  the  thitd  period 
he  introduced  and  completed  his  legislation  at  Geneva,  taugjht,  preached, 
and  published  there,  watched  the  Churches  everywhere,  and  conducted 
the  most  extenj?ive  correspond  en  re  of  his  day.  Tn  these  twenty-eight 
years  he  did  a  work  which  chani^ed  the  fare  of  Cliristendom, 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  peiluips  equal  reproach  among  his  enemies 
and  praise  by  his  friends  that,  a»  Ik/a  says,  Calvin    in  doctrine  made 
scarcely  any  diange.^   For  a  young  man  at  twenty-six  to  reach  his  final 
eondurions  in  the  realms  of  tfaouj^t  and  belief,  especially  after  a  ladiGal 
fevolutioa  of  mind,  would  be  matter  of  oongratidation  for  his  enemies 
rather  than  for  bis  admirers.  But  the  judgment  rests  on  a  double  mistafce, 
bio{graphical  and  historical.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  men  may  have 
changed  less ;  but  few  also  have  developed  more.    Every  crisis  in  his 
career  taught  him  something,  and  so  onliHni  ed  his  rapacitv.    His  stndie*?  ^ 
of  Stoicism  showed  him  the  value  of  morals ;  and  he  learned  how  to  ) 
emphasise  the  sterner  ethical  qualities  as  well  as  the  humaner,  and  the  more  \ 
clement  by  the  side  of  the  higher,  public  Yirtuesi  His  euiy  hunuuiism  made  I 
lum  A  scholar  and  an  ex^te,  a  master  of  diegant  Latmity,  of  ludd  andf^ 
indsiire  speech,  of  a  grapiSc  pen  and  historical  imagmation.   His  juristiel 
studio  gave  him  an  idea  of  law,  through  which  he  interpreted  the  ) 
more  abstract  notions  of  theol(^,  and  a  love  of  order,  which  compelled  him  ) 
to  organise  his  Church.    His  imai^'nation,  playing  upon  the  primitive.^ 
Christian  literriture,  helped  him  to  see  the  religion  Jesus  instituted  as. 
Jesus  liimselt'  saw  it ;  while  the  forces  visible  around  him — the  super-* 
stitions,  the  r^nant  and  unreproved  vices,  the  people  so  quickly  simiing 
and  so  easily  forgiven,  the  relics  so  innomerable  and  so  fictitious,  the 
acts  and  artides  of  worship,  and  espedallj  the  Sacraments  deified  and 
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turned  into  suhstitutes  for  Deity — induced  him  to  judge  the  system  that 
claimed  tu  lie  ilie  sole  interpreter  and  representative  <tf  Christ  aa  a  crafty 
compouiid  of  faliiehood  and  truth. 

HiB  knowledge  that  the  syBtem  had  prafited  by  likeEfMmoa, 
whose  wit  made  havoc  of  cllBrioR]  mm  and  monki^  superstition  and 
Boniish  errors,  and  who  yet  conformed,  or  men  like  Gerard  Roussel,  who 
preachfH]  whRt  he  himself  and  thev  thought  the  Gospi  1,  nnd  who  vet  con- 
sented to  lioiti  nffice  in  the  Catholic  Church, — begat  in  him  thr  behcf  that 
only  by  separation  and  negation  could  Reformation  be  accomplished.  His 
friendship  witii  the  good  and  simple,  those  who  had  tried  to  leelise  the 
fdigion  of  Jeraa,  and  his  knowkd^  of  the  tynumies,  the  miseries,  and 
the  martyrdoms  whidi  tfiey  had  in  oonsequenoe  endured,  persuaded  him 
that  his  duty  as  an  himest  man  was  to  snle  with  the  oppressed  whom  he 
admired  against  the  oppressors  whos^  wavs  and  policy  he  detested.  His 
experiences  as  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  new  faith,  especially  at 
Geneva,  where  he  tells  us  he  found  at  his  first  coming  preachings  and 
tumults,  breaking  and  burning  of  images,  but  no  Reformation,  showed 
him  that  indiTidual  men  and  vnan  a  whole  society  might  profem  tihe 
Reformed  frith  without  bdbg  reformed  in  diaiacter.  Out  Uiese 
e3^>ericnces  came  his  master  problem,  namely,  by  what  means  could  we  best 
secure  the  expression  of  a  changed  faith  in  a  changed  life?  Or,  in  other 
wordii,  ho\i.'  c  ould  tlie  Church  he  made  not  ^implv  an  iii>tituf  Ion  for  the 
worship  oi  God,  but  un  agency  for  the  making  oi  men  iit  to  worship  Him? 
/  His  attempt  to  sohe  tt^  pcoUem  oonstitQtes  liis  duef  titie  to  a 
1  place  in  the  hisloty  of  iddgion  and  dvilisation*  It  means  that  Cslvin 
(was  greater  as  a  legislator  than  as  a  theologian,  that  we  have  km  eanse 
)to  be  gmteful  to  him  for  the  system  called  Calvinism  than  for  the 
"Church  that  he  organised.  In  other  words,  his  polity  is  a  more  pci-fect 
expression  of  the  man  than  his  theology,  though  his  theology  ^'vs  t}ie 
point  where  he  was  most  vulnerable,  and  where  therefore  he  was  most 
fiercely,  not  to  say  ferodonsly,  attacked.  Hie  fbes  hon  In  his  own 
household,  men  like  Castellio  or  Bolsec,  took  the  Divine  decrees  as  the 
spot  where  they  could  strike  most  fatally  at  him  and  his  preeminence. 
The  .Te<;nits  developed  their  doctrine  in  explicit  antithesis  to  his;  and 
the  Lutherans,  when  tiiey  wished  to  discredit  his  views  on  tlie  T^ord's 
Supper,  thought  they  could  do  it  most  effectually  by  criticising  the 
absolute  Predestinaticm.  The  sects  that  rose  within  the  Reformed 
Chnidi,  sudi  as  the  Sodnian  and  the  Remoosbrant,  justified  their  schism 
as  a  protest  against  views  which  they  described  as  equally  dishonouring 
to  God  and  belittling  to  man.  But  though  C^vin^'s  theology  occasioned 
<rthe  hott«?t  and  bitterest  controversies  known  to  Christifin  history,  yet  it 

4  is  here  that  his  mind  is  least  ongaial  and  his  idea^  are  most  clearly 

5  derivative.  VV  itiiout  Augustine  we  should  never  have  had  Calvinism, 
S  which  is  but  the  principles  of  the  anti-Pdagian  treatises  developed^ 
v^OTstematisedy  and  applied. 
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There  are  indeed  two  points  of  difference  between  them  ;  Augustine^ 
disguised  his  positions  in  a  criticism  of  hated  and  feared  sectaries;  but( 
Cahin  stated  his  in  their  severe  and  colossal  nakedness  as  the  sole  truthC 
which  Scripture  had  revealed  to  men.    Yet  Augustine  affirms  anti 
argues  his  doctrines  with  a  breadth  and  a  positive  harshness  which 
do  not  find  in  Calvin ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  while 

ijstem  lietd  and  «wed  CUvuili  muon  it  yet  did  not  inn  his  ~ 
Tbat  tt  waa  taught  by  the  gieatert  Father  of  the  Ghuxdi  was  ft 
appealed  to  him  as  a  scholar ;  that  lliis  Father  found  it  In  Paul  was 
more  cogent  reason  still,  for  thus  it  appealed  to  him  as  a  thinker  whos^^ 
ultimate  authority  was  the  Word  of  God.    And  on  this  point  we  have-' 
incidental  evidence.    In  August,  1539,  Calvin  wrote  the  Preface  to  the  7 
second  edition  of  his  Institution  where  the  doctrines  of  Grace  and  Sin  ) 
occupy  for  the  first  time  their  determnmtive  position  in  his  system  ;  and 
in  October  ul°  the  same  year  he  published  his  Commentary  on  Romans. 
It  seems^  tiieiefote^  as  if  the  greater  promineooe  that  he  now  gave  to  the 
docbrinesy  whidi  we  have  oome  to  thinly  most  diaiacteEistie  of  him,  was 
due  to  his  closer  study  of  Paul  as  inteqneted  by  Augustine.   And  this 
system  helped  him  to  do  two  things :  to  explain  his  own  as  a  nonnal 
human  experience,  and  to  face  undismayed  the  strength  and  the  terron 
of  an  infallible  Church.    These  two  positions  are  affirmed  and  co- 
ordinated in  a  splendid  passage  in  the  Letter  to  Sadoleto,  published  also 
in  1539,  in  September,  just  between  the  Imiitutio  and  the  Comrmntaryy 
which  teUs  of  his  vocation  by  God,  and  uf  hi^  conseijueut  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  haid  put  His  woid  in  his  mouth  and  written 
His  law  upon  his  conscience.   God  had  called  him,  and  laid  upon  him  a 
duty  which  he  could  not  evade  without  defying  God. 

But  here  emerges  another  point  of  distinction  from  Augustine:^ 
Calvin  amoeived  that  God  spoke  to  him  directly,  without  any  inter-  ) 
mediate  person  or  institution.    Auinistine*s  theology  was  absolute,  but  y 
his  theory  of  l  iie  (hmch  was  conditional,  and  thus  the  ime  qualified  the 
other:  tlie  God  whom  the  tliinker  conceived  wa^  nioditied  by  the  God 
of  whom  the  priest  was  the  representative  and  mouUipieoe.    It  is  the 
flSB^oe  of  the  priestly  idea  to  manipulate  and  administer  the  conditions  ^) 
cn  which  God  finds  access  to  men,  imd  men  gain  access  to  God.  Hence, 
BO  long  as  Augustine^s  theology  was  emhe&ed  in  a  sacerdotal  system,  j 
the  system  softened  the  theology ;  the  thought  was  accommodated  to  the  ^ 
institution,  the  institution  was  not  subdued  to  the  likeness  of  the  thought.  ' 
But  Calvin  rejected  the  Church  of  Augustine,  and  took  ovor  his  later 
intellectutil  system  in  all  its  naked  severity.    The  sin  of  man  confronted 
the  grace  of  God;   man,  sinful  by  nature,  could  do  no  right:  God,' 
intinibe  in  majesty  and  in  holiness,  could  do  no  wrong.     Man  was  born 
in  sin ;  his  nature  was  oonrupt,  and  as  his  nature  was  his  actions  must  ^ 
be.   If  then  he  was  to  be  saved,  Crod  must  save  him ;  and,  as  God^  will  , 
grsdous^  saving  was  as  natuial  to  Him  as  sinning  was  to  man. 
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Hence,  we  could  contribute  iiothini,'  towards  our  own  salvation  ;  (t(«1  did 
it  all;  we  had  no  merit,  hikI  ll*-  had  all  the  glorv.    In  a  hv«>tem  so 
^  conceived  there  was  no  rootn  fur  the  priest ;  hi^  prayei:s  and  sacrifice, 
^  luft  niMMs  and  abaolutions,  his  shriiies  and  idia  and  oitadaa  of  worship, 
7  were  btit  the  ImpertinenceB  of  ephemeral  and  feeUe  man  in  the  fine  cf 
the  Eternal  Potency. 

Calvin  knew  well  the  sublimity  of  ilie  system  which  he  expoonded, 
but  he  could  have  wished  it  to  be  more  pitifiiL    He  did  not  love  to 
think  of  tlie  innumernble  millions  of  the  heathen  with  their  infant 
children  oi  cluinod  to  everlasting  dmth  ;  the  decree  that  hxed  the  number 
alike  of  the  sJi\ed  and  the  lost  wa->  to  liini  an  awful  decree,  but  he  could 
not  look  towaids  the  Alps  without  leeiiiig  how  closely  the  subliiuie  aod 
the  awfiil  were  allied.   And  if  the  vablimitj  of  earth  was  terrible,  hov 
mndi  more  terriUe  must  be  the  majesty  of  God  J    But  If  He  ii  id 
august,  must  we  not  labour  to  attain  the  dignity  of  moval  manhood,  llis 
only  dignity  which  it  becomes  Him  to  recognise  f 
^       We  come  then  to  Calvin^s  legislative  achievements  as  his  main  title  to 
^    name  and  fame.   But  two  points  mn-^t  here  be  noted.    In  the  first  placp, 
>    while  his  thcolop^y  was  less  original  and  eiiiective  than  his  IcfH'slatioii  or 
^    polity,  yet  he  so  construed  the  former  as  to  make  the  latter  ib*  logical 
C  and  indeed  inevitable  outcome.    The  polity  was  a  deduction  from  the 
\  theology,  which  may  be  defined  as  a  science  of  the  Divine  will  as  a  moral 
i  willy  aiming  at  the  eomplete  moralisation  of  Man,  whethsr  as  a  unit  or 
\  as  a  society.  Hie  two  were  thus  so  oigsnieally  connected  that  each  knt 
strength  to  the  oilier,  the  system  to  the  CShmdi  and  the  Church  to  the 
system,  while  other  and  more  potently  reasonable  theologies  either  died 
or  lived  a  feeble  and  stmo^gling  life.    Secondly,  the  legislation  was  innde 
possible  and  practicable  by  Geneva,  probably  the  only  place  in  Europe 
where  it  could  have  been  enacted  and  enforced.    We  have  learned 
enough  concemnig  Genevan  hLstory  and  institutions  to  understand  whj 
this  should  have  been  the  case.    The  city  was  small,  fre^  homogeneotn, 
distingaished  by  a  strong  local  patrio^m,  a  stalwart  oommimal  lila 
In  obedience  to  these  instincts  it  had  just  emancipated  itself  from  the 
ecclesiastical  Prince  and  its  ancient  religious  system;  and  the  chaBge 
thus  accomplished  was,  though  disguised  in  a  religious  habit,  yet 
essentially  political.    For  the  Council  which  abolished  the  Bishop  hsd 
made  itself  heir  to  his  faculties  and  functions  ;  it  could  only  dismi?.* 
him  a«  civil  lord  by  tlisniissing  him  as  tlie  ecclesia_«tical  liead  of  Geneva, 
and  in  so  doing  it  assumed  the  right  to  succeed  a-s  well      to  suyier-ede 
him  in  both  capacities.    This,  however,  involved  a  notable  inversion  of 
old  ideas ;  before  the  change  the  eodesiastical  authority  had  been  dvil, 
but  because  of  the  change  the  dvil  authority  became  eodesiasticaL  If 
theocracy  means  the  rule  of  the  CSburch  or  the  soverdgnty  of  the  deig^ 
in  the  State,  then  the  andent  constitution  of  Geneva  was  theocratic  s 
democracy  means  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  Chureh  as  well  as  in 
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State,  then  the  change  had  made  it  democratic.  And  it  was  just  after 
the  change  had  been  effected  that  Calvin's  ronneiion  with  the  dty 

began. 

Its  chief  pa^stor  had  persuaded  him  to  stay  an  &  colleague,  and  the 
Council  appointed  him  professor  and  preacher.  He  was  young,  exactly 
twenlj-MTen  jeais  of  age,  full  of  h|g^  ideals  bat  UMSperienoed,  im* 
acqmimted  with  men,  without  any  knowledge  «f  Geneva  and  the  atate 

of  things  there.  He  could  therefore  make  no  tonu^  could  only  stay 
to  do  his  duty.  What  that  duty  was  HMm  became  apparent.  Geneva 

had  not  berome  any  more  moral  in  character  because  it  had  changed 
.  its  mind  i[i  religion.  It  had  two  months  before  Calvin's  arrival  sworn 
to  live  according  to  the  holy  evangelical  law  and  Word  of  God;  but 
it  did  not  ^m  to  undcrbtaiid  its  own  oath.  And  the  man  whom  iiis 
intellcotual  aineerity  and  moral  integrity  had  driven  out  of  Catholicism, 
eould  not  hold  office  in  any  Church  which  made  light  of  convictian  and 
conduct;  and  so  he  at  once  set  hunaelf  to  oiganise  a  Chuich  that  should 
be  efficaciously  moral  He  built  on  the  ancient  Genevan  idea,  that  the 
dty  is  a  Chureh;  only  he  wished  to  make  the  Church  to  be  primary  and 
real.  The  theocracy,  which  had  bwn  construed  as  the  reign  of  the  clergy, 
he  would  interpret  as  id&d  und  realise  as  a  reign  of  God.  The  citizens, 
who  had  assumed  control  of  their  own  spiritual  destinies  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  he  wanted  to  instruct  in  tlu  ir  responsibilities  and  discipline  into 
obedknoe.  And  he  would  do  it  in  the  way  of  a  jurist  who  believes  in 
the  haimony  of  law  and  custom;  he  would  by  positive  enactments  tndn 
the  city,  wldch  conceived  itself  to  be  a  Churchy  to  be  and  b^ve  as  if 
it  were  indeed  a  Church,  living  according  to  the  Gospel  which  it  had 
sworn  to  obey. 

Thus  a  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  up  which  the  people  were 
to  adopt  as  their  own,  and  so  attain  clarity  and  concordjime  of  mind 
concerning  God  and  His  \V  ord ;  and  a  catechism  was  composed  which 
was  to  be  made  the  basis  of  religious  instruction  in  both  the  school  and 
the  funily,  for  the  dtiaen  as  well  as  the  child.  Worship  was  to  be 
carefiilly  regulated^  psalm-books  prepared,  psalm-singing  cultivated; 
the  preacher  was  to  interpret  the  Word,  and  the  pastor  to  supervise 
the  flock,  ^le  Lord's  Supper  was  to  he  celebrated  monthly,  but  only 
those  who  were  morally  fit  or  worthy  were  to  be  allowed  to  communicate. 
The  Church,  in  order  that  it  might  fulfil  its  functions  and  guard  the  Holy 
Table,  must  have  the  right  of  exconnnunication.  It  was  not  enough  that 
a  man  should  be  a  citizen  or  a  counciUor  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper;  his  mind  must  be  Christian,  and  his  conduct  Christ-like. 
Without  faith  the  rite  was  profaned,  the  presence  of  Christ  was  not 
realised.  Moreover,  since  matrimonial  cases  wore  many  and  hifelicity 
sprang  both  from  differences  of  &ith  and  impurity  of  oouducty  a  board, 
composed  partly  of  magistrates  and  partly  of  ministers,  was  to  be 
i^poinled  to  deal  with  them;  and  it  was  to  have  the  power  to  ezdude 
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trotn  the  Church  those  who  either  did  not  believe  its  doctrines  or  did 
not  obej  its  commandments. 

Hmm  were  drutic  propomls  to  be  made  to  a  dty  which  had  jart 
diambied  its  Bkhop^  attained  politkal  freedom^  and  prodaimed  a 
Reformation  of  religion ;  and  Galvin  was  not  the  man  to  leave  them 
inoperative.  A  card-player  was  pilloried  ;  a  tire-woman,  a  mother,  ancl 
two  brick's ni;i ids  were  arrested  because  they  bad  adorned  the  bride  too 
gaily ;  an  adulterer  was  driven  with  the  partner  of  his  guilt  through  the 
streets  by  the  oommon  hanpnan,  and  then  banished.  ISicae  things 
taaud  the  temper  of  the  city  sovely ;  it  was  not  unfamiliar  with  l^gida- 
tioo  of  the  khid,  but  it  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  see  it  enfoieed. 
Hence,  men  who  came  to  be  known  as  libertines,^  though  they  were 
both  patriotic  and  moral  and  onlv  craved  freedom,  rose  and  said, 
**'rhis  is  an  intolerable  Lyramiv  ;  we  will  not  allow  aiiv  man  to  l>e  lord 
over  our  consciences.''  And  about  the  same  time  Calvin's  orthmioxy  was 
diallenged.  Two  Anabaptists  arrived  and  demanded  liberty  to  prophesy . 
and  Peter  Gaioli  cfaaxged  him  with  heresy  as  to  the  IVinity.  He  would 
not  use  the  Athanasian  Greed ;  and  he  defended  himself  by  reaaona  that 
the  scholar  who  knows  its  history  will  respett.  The  end  soon  came. 
When  he  heard  that  he  bad  been  sentenced  to  bainsliment,  he  said,  "If 
I  bad  served  men  this  woukl  Ijave  been  a  poor  reward,  but  i  have  served 
ilim  who  never  fails  to  perform  what  lie  has  promised.'' 

Kd  1541  Geneva  recalled  Calvin,  and  he  obeyed  aa  one  who  goes  to 

fulfil  an  imperative  bat  unwdoorae  duty.  There  is  nothing  tnon: 
pathetic  in  tbo  literature  of  the  period  than  his  hesitancies  and  fears. 
He  tells  Farel  that  he  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times  than  ag^a  ii  take 
up  that  tToss  "  in  qua  miUies  qrwtidw  ju  rcundum  e&tet.^  And  he  writes  Ic 
Viret  that  it  were  better  to  perish  once  for  all  than  in  iUa  ccarn'tfiana 
Henm  torqimV*  But  he  loi^  Geneva,  and  it  was  in  evil  case,  Rome 
was  plotting  to  reclaim  it;  Savoy  was  watching  her  opportunity,  the 
patriots  feared  to  go  forward,  and  even  the  timid  dared  not  go  back.  So 
the  necessities  of  the  city,  divided  between  its  factions  and  its  foes,  con- 
stituted HTi  appeal  which  Calvin  could  not  resist;  but  he  did  not  yield 
uncoudiUoaaily.  lie  went  back  as  the  legislator  who  was  to  freune  laws 
for  ila  Church;  and  he  so  adapted  them  to  the  dvil  constitution  and  the 
oonstitution  to  them,  that  he  raised  the  little  city  of  Geneva  to  be  tiie 
Fh>testant  Rome. 

Calvin's  idea,  whether  of  the  Church  or  the  State,  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  necessary  to  discuss  fully  here;  as  he  conceived,  Fatherhood 
beloi  i^ed  to  God,  motherhood  to  the  Church:  we  entered  into  life  bv 
beiiig  conceived  in  her  womb  and  ruckled  at  her  breasts,  and  so  long 
aa  we  lived  we  were  as  sdbolars  in  her  school  She  was  catholic,  holy, 
one  and  indivisible ;  to  invent  another  Ghorch  would  be  to  divide  GhrisL 
In  this  aenae  she  oompxehended  all  the  people  of  God,  Uia  elect  in  eveiy 
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and  place;  but  this  eternal  and  internal  Church  was,  as  it  were, 
distributed  into  local  and  external  Churches,  which  existed  in  the  to>^s 
and  villas^  inhabited  of  men.    Calvin  held,  indeed,  that  the  local  ought 
to  possess  the  same  spiiitual  tjualities  as  the  universal  Church;  but  he 
did  not  hold  the  two  to  be  identical.    They  differed  in  many  ways ;  in 
the  one  case  the  chosen  of  Grod  constituted  the  Church,  but  in  the  other 
caae,  ai  Augustine  had  said,  **  there  are  vezj  many  sheep  without, 
end  veiy  many  wolves  within.**  Hie  nniwul  Ghindi  lived  under  the 
immediate  eoveieignty  of  God;  but  partieiiler  CSnireheey  while  bomid  so 
to  livi^  yet  were  organised  according  to  the  wants  of  human  society,  and 
50  long  as  the  people  were  God's  and  lived  nnto  Him,  their  society  was 
a  Church,  which,  as  an  inhabitant  of  space  and  time,  could  not  but  livg 
its  corporate  life  in  some  State,  in  relation  to  it  even  while  diiienng; 
from  it    What  this  relation  ought  to  be  Calvin  rather  implied  thanV^ 
discussed.    He  assumed  their  distinctness,  but  his  policy  often  involved 
their  identiiy.  It  would  be  approximately  true  to  say  that  tiie  Ideal  Ghmdi 
was  ind^Mndent  ct  the  State,  abote  it  while  distributed  through  it; 
but  the  actual  Church*  while  owing  its  existenoe  to  the  ideal,  was  yet 
aeaodated  with  the  State,  and  often  bound  to  act  with  it  and  through 
it.    It  was  not  possible  thiit  a  local  Church  should  l>e  merged  in  the 
State,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  Divine  institution  ;  or  )>e  subor-  / 
dinate  to  the  State,  for  then  it  would  be  a  mere  minister  of  man's  ^ 
will,  subject  to  ail  the  accidents  and  influences  proper  to  time ;  or  be  '  ^ 
separated  from  the  State,  for  then  it  would  be  cut  off  from  the  field  y 
which  most  needed  its  ptessnoe  and  action. 

Henoe  the  proper  analogy  was  natund  rather  than  politicsl  7 
soul  and  body  constituted  one  man,  so  Church  and  State  constituted  / 
one  society^  distinct  in  function  but  inseparable  in  being.    Without  the 
State  there  would  be  no  i^iodinm  for  the  Church  to  work  in,  no  body  for  j 
the  soul  to  animate;  without  the  Church  there  would  be  no  law  higher 
than  ex|>ediencv  to  govern  the  State,  no  ideal  of  thought  and  conduct,  1 
no  soul  to  animate  the  body.    Both  Church  and  State  therefore  were 
necessary  to  the  good  ordering  of  society,  and  each  was  explained  by  the 
same  idea.  All  human  authority  was  the  creation  of  God ;  His  will  had 
formed  the  State  to  caie  for  the  actual  man,  who  wis  temporal,  and  the  ^ 
Cbmdi  to  caie  for  the  ideal  man,  who  was  immortal   Eadi  had  the 
saooe  cause  or  root ;  and,  without  both,  life  could  not  be  so  ordered  as 
to  realise  Eternal  Will,    Over  the  State  God  placed  the  magistrate,  ^ 
who  might  here  be  a  monarch,  an  Emperor  or  King,  and  there  a  Syndic  J 
or  Council,  created  by  the  people  for  the  people;  but  whatever  he  might  ^ 
be,  he  was  yet  a  power  ordained  of  God  for  the  good  of  man  and  the 
regulation  of  society.    In,  rather  than  over,  the  Church  God  had  set  . 
a  ninistiy  or  authorities  that  were  to  rule  by  the  teaching  which  eon-  ^ 


▼inoed  the  reason  and  commanded  the  conscience,  and  by  the 
which  won  the  heart  and  persuaded  the  wilL    The  mimstcn  were 
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/  iwpomlble  to  the  State  in  aU  civil  matten ;  Init  the  magutrates  wot 

'}  r^ponsible  to  the  Church  in  all  religious  concerns,  especially  thoR 
1^  affecting  faith  and  conduct.  The  laws  of  the  State  were  ciWl  in  form, 
L  but  reHgious  in  oripriTi  ;  the  lawg  of  the  Church  were  civil  in  sanction. 

though  spiritual  in  .sctjpe  and  purpose.  Calvin  indeed  had,  as  rtganis 
'  civil  polity,  distinguished  between  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democmcv, 
/and  had  indicated  their  respective  eioeUences  and  d^ects,  as  well  tm  hit 
!  own  personal  pieferences;  but  he  declined  to  asiert  that  one  of  tiMa 
'  was  aliBoiuteljr  or  undo*  aU  conditions  the  best  He  ootdd  not  M  asif 
/  a  dmilar  latitude  of  judgment  w^  allowed  him  as  regards  the  Chunji, 

where  man  was  not  frse  to  follow  any  order  he  liked,  for  in  the  Nev 
*  Test/iment  a  polity  was  given  him  to  iniit/ite.  Our  Lord  had  Hinadf 
.'^shown  how  Ills  Church  ought  to  be  governed,  and  where  He  had^okei 
« maii^s  duty  was  to  interpret  Uis  word  and  do  His  wiiL 

Hie  Ordonnanceg  EedhkuHquei  may  be  described  as  Calvin'i 
programme  of  Genevan  lefoim,  or  his  method  for  applying  to  the  lood 
and  CKtenud  Ghmch  the  government  which  oar  Loid  had  institntodsad 

the  Aposdes  had  realised.  These  Ordinances  expressed  his  historicd 
sense  and  gratified  his  religious  temper,  while  adapting  the  Church  to 
the  city,  so  that  the  city  mii^ht  become  a  better  Church.  To  explain  m 
detail  how  he  proposed  to  do  thh  \^  iinpas?^ible  within  our  limits;  snd 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  important  of  the  £actois 
he  created,  the  Ministry  and  the  Consistory. 

The  Reformed  ministry  had  till  now  been  largely  the  creation  of 
convenaop»  or  inspimticm,  or  chance,  and  the  result  oodd  not  be  termed 
satiifiHtoy.  Omvinoed  men  had  foimd  their  wmy  into  it,  and  had  cvBstad 
a  eonviction  as  sincere  and  an  enthusiasm  as  vehement  as  their  own ;  bat 
along  with  them  had  also  oome  hosts  of  restless  men,  moved  by  superficial 
and  often  igrujblc  cnusos: — disrnntcnt,  petulance,  diRcoinfort,  the  desire 
to  legitimise  illegitimate  connexions,  dislitce  to  antliontv,  and  the  mere 
love  of  change.  And  they  had  proved  most  niistliievous  forc^  in  the 
Protestant  Qiurch^  had  continued  restless,  become  seditious,  im- 
practicable, schismatic,  authors  of  disorder  and  enemies  of  peace,  who 
arrested  progress  and  made  men  ashamed  of  change.  Calvin  had  had 
his  own  ezperienoe  of  these  men ;  and  he,  as  a  man  of  grave  and  joriitie 
mind,  had  found  the  experience  disagreeable,  and  was  to  find  it  more 
disagreeable  still.  With  the  insight  of  genius  he  perceived  that  the 
battle  could  ho  won,  not  by  chance  recruits,  hut  only  by  a  disciplined 
annv  ;  and,  in  ordt  r  that  the  army  nii^riit  be  created,  he  invented  the 
discipline.  The  Ordinances  may  indeeil  bt'  termed  a  method  for  making 
and  guiding  a  Reformed  ministry,  a  clergy  that,  without  any  priestly 
character,  ^ould  yet  be  more  efficient  than  the  andent  priesthood. 
Hence  where  the  Roman  fdaoed  the  Church,  Calvin  set  the  Deity,  sad 
made  a  nian*s  rifj^t  to  enter  the  ministerial  office  depend  on  his  vocation 
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tiy  God.  But  this  belief  in  a  Divine  choice  and  call  was  to  be  tested  by 
a  threefold  process,  Examinatiaii,  BUectioii,  InstitutioD  or  Introduction. 
The  F.Tnmination,  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  men  alieady  in  the 

nttiiiistry»  the  recognised  preachers  and  tearhors  of  thp  Church,  covered 
the  whole  period  of  thought  and  life;  what  tlie  candnlate  had  Icamed 
at  school  and  college,  what  he  had  been  at  lujnw.  and  in  society,  what 
evidence  he  could  furnish  as  to  his  call  being  of  God.  He  bad  to  show 
what  and  why  be  beUeved ;  the  relation  in  which  his  beliefs  stood  to  the 
Ghnreh  on  tke  one  band  and  the  Scriptarea  on  the  other;  whether  he 
eadd  teach  what  be  bad  learaed,  or  pieacb  as  be  bdievedi  bow  be  bad 
biiberto  lived,  and  whether  he  had  so  behaved  himself  as  to  be  without 
leppoach.  If  the  candidate  satisfied  the  ministerial  examinen,  they 
presented  him  to  the  Council ;  if  the  Council  approved,  he  preached 
before  the  people  ;  and  it  the\  approved,  he  wa«5  declared  to  be  elected 
a  minister  of  tli**  \\'ord.  Institution,  which  wa.s  as  much  a  civil  as  a 
reb'gious  proces;^^,  fuUowed,  and  it  ended  with  the  candidate  taking  an 
oath  before  the  Council  that  he  would  edify  the  Chorch,  serve  the  city, 
and  set  to  all  a  goodly  piample  of  obedience. 

But  these  initial  stepe  were  sol  the  most  csBential  parts  of  the  disd- 
pline;  more  effectual  still  were  the  means  employed  to  secure  the  ministerls 
effidencjy  and  to  define  bk  relation  to  the  city  or  Church.  The  conduct 
of  each  person  was  the  concern  of  the  ministerial  body  m  a  whole ;  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  body  v.',a.s  open  to  the  critiri^m  of  e\  cry  minister. 
The  humblest  pastor  had  the  right,  which  was  laid  upon  him  as  a  duty,  to 
criticise  the  bearing  or  the  action  of  the  most  eminent;  and  responsibility 
WAS  so  personal  and  yet  so  collective,  at  once  so  concentrated  and  so 
distributed^  that  while  it  belonged  to  ally  cadi  individual  was  made  to 
led  aa  if  be  alone  bore  it.  Thus  in  Geneva  the  ministeia  formed  the 
Vcnemble  Company,  conespondent  to  the  Smaller  Council,  whicb  was,  as 
it  were,  the  cabinet  or  executive  of  the  Greater;  and  every  week  it  met  in 
Congregation,  as  it  was  called,  to  study  the  ScHptnres,  discuss  doctrine, 
and  review  conduct.  There  was,  besides,  e\  ltv  three  months  a  special 
Synod  which  made  inquisition  into  the  faults  and  failures  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  was  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  fnitlihss. 
Alongside  of  these  faculties  ran  duties  which  were  coextensive  witli  the 
rdig^us  wants  of  the  city.  Hie  minister  of  the  Word  was  a  preacher 
who  had  to  speak  to  the  people  conceniing  the  truth  and  wiU  of  God ; 
a  pastor  of  die  flodc  which  was  given  him  to  supervise  and  tend;  a 
guide  of  the  wonbip  which  he  was  bound  to  make  worthy  of  God 
and  uplifting  to  man ;  an  administrator  of  the  Sacraments  which  sealed 
the  covenants  and  spoke  to  faith  of  God  s  saving  grace  and  the  presence 
of  His  Son ;  an  instructor  witli  the  duty  of  catechising  old  and  young 
and  directing  education ;  a  friend  to  every  man  who  needed  him,  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  poor,  especially  in  seasons  of  disease  and  distress, 
whik  also  the  sonl  of  all  the  duurity  in  the  dty. 


872  SffsUm  qf  educaiiaru 

Nor,  thonj^h  the  ministers  were  to  hold  so  influential  a  place  in  the 
bod)  politic,  could  they  come  to  feel  as  if  thev  were  a  self- propagating, 
an  exclusive,  or  a  gacrosanc  t  (■c)r(X)ration.    Wilhout  the  luini^trv  the 
minister  could  not  be  made;  but  without  the  people  he  could  not  be  j 
esDed  or  maintainfid.   He  lamed  from  the  lanlu  of  the  dtigens,  and  be 
oould  be  reduced  to  their  oonditioii  again.  If  his  conduct  was  acandiloQiy  I 
or  if  hie  faith  changed  or  £uled«  the  reduction  was  inentaUe.  Heeai 
responsible  to  the  Church,  typified  by  its  clergy ;  and  reqwnsible  for  tin 
Church,  typified  by  the  city  or  the  lail^.  Calvin^s  theory  was  a  theocracy,  | 
not  ahierocracv  ;  the  clergy  did  not  reifni,  nor  did  the  organised  Churdi  \ 
govern ;  but  God  reigned  over  Church  and  State  alike,  aud  so  g;ovem€d 
that  both  magistrates  and  clergy  were  His  ministers.    In  Genevn  tcven 
office  was  sacred,  and  existed  for  the  glory  of  the  God  who  was  iU-  ^ 
Creator, 

The  ministerial  ideal  embodied  in  these  Eccledastical  OidhiaiMei  ' 

may  be  said  to  have  had  certain  indirect  but  intemational  results;  it  I 
oompdUed  Calvin  to  develop  his  system  of  education;  it  supplied  tbe  | 

Reformed  Church,  especially  in  France,  with  the  men  which  it  needed 
to  fight  its  battles  and  to  form  the  iron  in  its  blood ;  it  presented  the 
Reformed  Church  everywhere  with  an  intellectual  and  educational  ideal 
)  wldch  must  be  realised  if  its  work,  was  to  be  done ;  aud  it  created  the 
modern  preacher,  defining  the  sphere  of  his  activity  and  setting  up  for 
V^his  imitation  a  noUe  and  loltty  eiample. 

^     Calvin  soon  found  that  the  Hefonned  fidth  could  live  in  a  demoenlie 
^city  only  by  an  enlightened  pulpit  speaking  to  enl^htened  citizens,  and 
7 that  an  educated  ministry  was  helpless  without  an  educated  people. 

^  His  method  for  creating  both  entitles  him  to  rank  amon*^  the  foremost 
makers  of  modern  education.    As  a  humanist  he  believed  in  the  classical 
languages  and  htnatures — ^there  is  a  tiadiliou  which  says  that  he  re^d  j 
through  Cicero  once  a  year — and  so  "he  built  his  system  on  the  solid  rock  | 
I  of  Graeco- Roman  antiquity.**   Yet  he  did  not  neglect  religion ;  he  so  | 
^trained  the  boys  of  Geneva  througb  Iiis  Catechism  that  each  was  ssid  to 
^be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  &ith   Uke  a  doctor  of  the  Socfaonua'* 
He  believed  in  tiw  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  community  <riF  learain^ 
placing  the  magistrate  and  the  minister,  the  citizen  and  the  pastor,  in 
the  hnn<ls  of  the  same  teacher,  and  binding  the  school  and  the  university  | 
to^et  lier.   The  boy  learned  in  the  one  and  the  man  studied  in  the  other;  ! 
^.  but  the  school  was  the  way  to  the  university,  the  university  was  the 
£^oal  of  the  schooL    In  notidug  does  the  ptiedagogic  geuiub  of  Lidviii  , 
more  aj^iear  than  in  his  fine  jealousy  as  to  the  cfauacter  and  oom- 
petence  whether  of  masten  or  profenon,  and  in  his  unwearied  qosit 
after  qualified  men.   His  letters  teem  with  references  to  the  mea  in  i 
various  lands  and  many  universities  whom  he  was  seeking  to  bring  to 
Geneva.    The  first  Rector,  Antoine  Saunier,  was  a  notable  man ;  and  he  | 
never  zested  till  be  had  secured  his  dear  old  teachei^  Mathurin  Coidier. 
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Gutellio  WHS  a  schoolmaster ;  Hieodore  Beza  was  head  of  College  and 
Acadeniy,  or  achool  and  nniTeifity,  together;  and  Calvin  himadf  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  The  success  of  the  College  was  great;  the  success  of  the 
AcaHeiTiy  sv^us  greater.  Men  came  from  all  quarters — -English,  Italians, 
Spanish^  Gt  ruians,  Russians,  ministers,  jurists,  old  men,  young  men,  all 
with  the  passion  to  learn  in  their  blood — ^to  jostle  each  other  among  the 
thousand  heaven  who  met  to  listen  to  the  great  Reformer.  But  France 
ivasthemainfeederof  the  Academy;  Frenchmen  fiUed  its  chain,  occupied 
its  bendhce,  leaned  in  it  the  courage  to  live  and  the  will  to  die.  ¥tom 
Oeoeva  booici  poured  into  fiance;  and  the  French  Church  was  ever 
appealing  for  ministers,  yet  never  appealed  in  vain.  Within  eleven 
years,  1555-66 — Calvin  died  in  15fi4  — it  Is  knovm  that  Geneva  sent 
161  pastors  into  France;  ho^v  many  more  may  have  gone,  nnrerorded, 
we  cannot  tell.  And  thev  were  learned  men,  strenuous,  fearless,  praised 
by  a  French  Bishop  as  niodeat,  grave,  saintly,  with  the  name  of  Jesus 
Chrifl  eiw  on  their  lips.  Charles  IX  implored  the  magistrates  oi 
Geneva  to  stop  the  supply  and  withdraw  the  men  already  sent;  but  the 
BMgistmtes  replied  that  ^e  pteachen  had  been  sent  not  by  them  but  by 
thchr  ministers,  who  believed  that  the  sovereign  duty  of  all  Princes  and 
^ngs  was  to  do  homage  to  Him  who  had  given  to  them  their  domini<Mi. 
It  was  small  wondor  that  the  Venetian  Suriano  should  descril>e  Geneva 
a<?  "the  mine  whence  came  the  ore  of  heresy";  or  that  the  Protestants 
should  gather  coumjjo  as  they  heard  the  men  from  Geneva  sing  psalms 
m  the  iace  of  torture  and  dcatii. 

It  was  indeed  a  vexy  difbcnt  Erance  which  the  of  the  dying 
Oalvin  saw  from  that  wliicli  the  young  man  Imd  seen  thirty  yean  liefore. 
Bdigious  hate  was  even  more  bitter  and  vindbtive;  war  had  come  and 
made  persecution  more  ferocious;  but  the  Huguenots  had  grown 
nmnerous,  potent,  respected,  feared,  and  disputed  with  CathoHdsm  the 
supremacy  of  the  kingdom.  And  Calvin  had  done  it,  not  by  arms  nor 
by  threats,  nor  by  encoui'agemeiit  of  sediti(ni  or  iiisiir notion — to  such 
action  he  wfus  v\vr  resolutely  ojiposed — but  by  the  a^eiicv  of  the  men 
whom  he  lormed  iu  Geneva,  and  by  their  persuasive  speecii.  The  Reformed 
minister  was  essentially  a  preacher,  intdteetual,  exegetical,  argumentative, 
seriously  concerned  with  the  subjects  that  most  a|^pealed  to  the  serious- 
minded.  Modem  oratory  may  be  said  to  begin  with  him,  and  indeed  to 
be  his  creation.  He  helped  to  make  the  vernacular  tragues  of  Western 
Europe  literary.  He  accustomed  the  people  to  hear  the  ^wvest  and{ 
most  sacred  themes  discns^sed  in  the  language  which  they  knew ;  and  the 
themes  ennobled  the  language,  the  language  was  never  allowed  to  degrade 
the  themes.  And  there  was  no  tongue  and  no  people  that  he  influenced 
more  than  the  French.  Calvin  made  Bossuet  and  Mas^iilon  possible ;  as 
a  preacher  he  found  his  successor  in  Bourdaloue;  and  a  liiemiy  critic  who 
does  not  lo?e  him  has  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Pascal  could  be 
more  doquent  or  was  so  profound.  And  the  ideal  then  xealised  m 
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Geneva  exercised  an  influence  far  beyond  Flranoe.  It  extended  into 
Holland,  which  in  the  strength  df  the  Beformed  frith  lemled  Chtfles  V 
and  his  bod,  achieved  independence,  and  cieated  the  ftccst  and  beat 

educated  State  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  John  Knox  breathed  for 
awhile  the  atmosphere  of  Geneva,  waa  subdued  into  the  likeness  of  the 
man  wlio  had  made  it,  and  when  lie  went  home  he  coj)!ed  its  education 
and  trieti  to  l  epeat  its  Reformation.  English  Reformers,  fleeing  from 
martyrdom,  tound  a  reiugu  within  iU  hospitable  walls,  and,  returuuig  to 
RngUmt,  attempted  to  establish  the  Genevan  discipline,  and  fiuled,  but 
succeeded  in  farming  the  Puritan  character.  If  the  author  of  the 
Ordormancit  Ecdtsiasilqttes  accomplished,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
so  much,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  torm  him  a  notable  finend  to 
civiiisation. 

The  Consistory  may  be  described  as  Calvin's  method  for  moralising 
through  the  Church  the  fife  of  man  and  the  State  to  whkb  he  belonged. 
He  may  in  the  manner  of  the  jurist  have  imagined  that  regulation  by 

positive  law  was  the  most  efficient  means  of  governing  conduct;  but  if 
he  legislated  as  a  jurist,  he  thought  and  purposed  as  a  Reformer.    It  is 
here,  where  injustice  is  easiest,  that  we  ought  to  be  most  scrupulously 
jusL_j Calvin  was  resolved,  so  far  as  be  had  power,  to  make  the  Church 
M&tt  it  bad  not  been  but  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  institution  oiganUl 
obr  the  creation  of  a  moral  mankind.  For  this  reason  be  daimed  for  it 
Hiie'ij^t  of  excommunication  and  the  power  to  ezoommunicate.  But 
as  he  conceived  the  matter,  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  followed 
from  the  fM)«vKession  of  the  right,  while  spiritual  in  essence  and  in  purpose, 
niip;ht  yet  be  civil  in  certain  of  its  effects.    Tlie  Consi^urv  ua>  ;i  l>f>dv 
uppouited  to  be  the  guardian  of  morals,  aud  tiicieiure  pua&ct>i>ed  of  the 
power  to  excommunicate. 

It  was  oomposed  of  six  ministers  and  twdvo  elders.  The  eldets 
were  to  be  elected  annually,  and  were  to  be  men  of  good  and  honour- 
able  conduct,  blameless  and  free  from  suspicion,  animated  by  the  fear 
of  God  and  endowed  with  spiritual  wisdom.  They  were  to  be  chosen, 
two  from  tiie  Smaller  Council,  four  from  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  six 
from  the  Great  Council ;  they  were  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  magistrates,  were  to  be  capable  of  re-election,  and  were  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  and  fidelity  to  the  CfllordL  They 
leprescntad  the  idea  that  Geneva  waa  *  Church-State;  and  their 
duties  were  to  have  their  eves  upon  every  man,  family,  or  district,  to 
have  their  ears  open  to  every  conipl  lint,  to  punish  every  offence  according 
to  a  carefully-graduated  scale,  aud  to  enforce  purity  everywhere.  The 
Consistory's  jurisdiction  was  not  wnXf  but  quritual ;  the  sword  which  it 
wielded  was  not  Caesar*s  but  Chiist>i  yet  it  bad  ri^ts  of  entxy  and 
investigation  that  were  not  so  much  CliffistN  a.s  CaenrV.  It  was  a  judicial 
body  and  sat  eveiy  ^ursday  to  examine  chaxges  of  misconduct  or 
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immorality,  to  pass  sentences  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  where 
npces<y?rv  to  hand  the  guiltv  ovi  r  to  the  magistrates  to  be  punished 
according  to  law.  If  nnv  otieiider  refused  to  appear,  a  civil  officer  was 
sent  to  bring  bim ;  and  wo  every  ecclesiastical  olieuce  became  an  act  of 
dfO  ^lobe&noe,  Thw^  olisliiiBte  nAnol  to  eommmdoftte  was  icpaded 
§g  tL  fumiiihiiMe  crime;  to  were  ftiToloos  or  contimied.  abwaice  from  dmich, 
dineapeet  to  peiienti»  bla>phemy»  end  edulteiy.  One  joimg  woman  who 
mBDg  piofime  aongs  was  banished,  end  enoUier  who  aeng  tbam  to  pmlhif 
tunes  was  scourged.  Heresy  became  as  much  an  offence  as  immorality. 
If  a  creed  or  confession  becomes  a  law  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church, 
to  speak  or  agitate  against  it  becomes  treason.  In  other  words,  if  opinion 
is  established  by  law,  heresv  is  tinned  into  crime.  And  this  Geneva  soon 
discovered.  Castellio^s  doubts  em  to  the  canonicity  of  Solomon's  Song, 
and  aa  to  Una  xeod^  intaipieUtion  of  Chriat^a  deaoant  into  Hadca, 
Bobec^  critieism  of  ptedeBtin>tion»  Gnef^  anspaeted  aoeptieiim  and 
possession  of  infidel  books,  Servetus*  rationalism  and  anti-TVinitarien 
creed,  were  all  opinions  judged  to  be  criminal.  Infallibility  is  not  the 
only  system  that  makes  heresy  culpable  and  the  heretic  guilty.  If  the 
CI  lurch  will  be  a  State,  and  enforce  its  laws,  which  must  affect  both 
conduct  and  belief,  by  the  only  method  a  State  can  follow,  then  it  must 
bear  the  reproach  of  being  more  cruel,  and  therefore  more  unjust,  than 
any  purely  civil  power.  The  heretic  may  be  a  man  of  irreproachable 
cfaancter;  but  if  heresy  be  treason  againat  the  kw,  a  diaitacter  without 
icpnedi  may  aggmntte  rathar  than  extenuate  the  The  man  of 

imperfect  morals  may  be  too  feeble  of  will  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
constituted  authority,  and  his  intellectual  oonfiurmity  may  aave  him  from 
the  sentence  which  his  moral  weakness  deserves.  And  time  alone  was 
needed  to  make  it  obvious  how  iinpertVcth'  Geneva  could  attain  cither 
unity  of  faith  or  purity  of  lii'e  by  turning  her  Church  into  a  city  governed 
by  positive  law. 

Many  points  remain  of  necessity  undiscussed.  The  merits  and 
delisetB  of  Calvin  aa  a  writer  of  polemical  treatiam;  hia  work  aa  a 
lUteaman,  and  hia  appreciation  of  political  queetiona  in  lands  so  milike 
his  own  as  England ;  hia  qualities  as  a  ooncspondent  who  fSeds  no  ai!airB 
of  State  too  large  to  grapple  with,  and  no  personal  concern  too  amall  to 
touch  ;  hia  worth  and  wisdom  as  an  adviser  who  lovc^i  the  gveRt  of  the 
earth  for  tlu'  good  they  can  do,  and  judges  that  the  higher  a  person  is 
placed  the  more  eeed  the;*;  is  for  plain  and  candid  speech,  but  who 
forgets  not  the  humble  and  the  poor,  and  can  pause  amid  the  mightiest 
conoenis  to  hear  their  plaints ;  his  attachment  and  tenderness  as  a  friend, 
whether  in  hia  hrilliant  youth  or  hia  sadder  age^  wbai  he  loved  to 
unbosom  himself  to  his  str«aaous  comrade  Goillanme  Fare],  or  his  devoted 
companion  Piem  l^iet — could  have  justice  done  them  only  were  the 
limits  of  our  space  wholly  different  from  what  they  are. 

Butthereaiethiee  things  that  may  be  emphasised  in  ooncluaiom.  The 
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fintttCUTm^tranicdiervioMtoIMettaDtinn.  HeimdetlieBefoniied 

Church  less  antithetioal  to  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Lutheran  leaden 
better  understood  among  the  Reformed.  His  doctrine  of  the  Lord\i 
Siipjxr  may  be  described  as  a  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence ; 
lie  tiJicaped  the  miserable  perplexities  whidb  lurked  in  the  scholastic 
notion  of  SubjiiarUia,  and  were  used  to  justify  Transubst&ntiatiou  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Consubstantiatiaii  on  the  otber.  Where  fiuth  was,  there 
the  Loid  was,  and  where  it  was  not  there  could  be  no  idea  of  Hini,  and 
no  image  or  symbol  could  apeak  of  His  preseiMe,  Seeondly,  mentiop 
must  be  made  of  Calvin's  services  to  the  Frmch  tongiie.  He  perhnps  more 
than  any  other  man  made  it  a  literary  vehicle,  a  medium  for  high  philoso- 
phical and  religious  discussion.  The  Ingtttuiio  has  been  said  to  be  the 
first  book  written  in  fVoich  which  can  be  deecribed  as  logically  composed, 
built  op  according  to  a  otmtecutiTe  and  proportioned  plan.  The  style 
is  the  man,  exact,  sober,  predsc^  restrained ;  sad  perhaps,  or  a  trifle  cold, 
but  full  of  oimviction  and  reason*  The  French  he  speaks  is  a  natiuvl 
product,  aii  evolution  and  a  new  pha^e  of  the  medieval  French,  refreslied, 
vivified,  uiatle  siuipler  and  more  living  by  baptism  in  its  original  source, 
classical  Latinity.  Thirdly,  his  services  to  the  cause  of  sacred  i earning 
mmt  not  faa  forgotten*  llMee  it  is  haidly  posrihla  to  exaggerate; 
he  is  the  sanest  of  oommentaton,  the  most  skilled  of  ei^getes,  the 
most  leasonable  of  critics.  He  knows  how  to  use  an  age  to  interpict 
a  man,  a  man  to  interpret  an  age.  His  exegesis  is  never  forced  or 
fantastic :  he  is  less  nu>h  and  subjective  in  his  judgments  than 
Luther ;  niore  reverent  to  Scripture,  more  faitliful  to  history,  more 
modem  in  spirit.  His  work  on  the  I'salms  has  much  to  make  our 
most  adTanoed  sdwlars  ashamed  of  the  small  progress  we  have  made 
either  in  method  or  in  conclusions.  And  his  work  is  inspired  by  a 
noble  belief ;  he  thought  that  the  one  way  to  realise  GfaflBtianity  was  by 
knowing  the  mind  of  Christ ;  that  this  mind  was  expr^ed  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  that  to  make  them  living  and  credilile  was  to  make 
indelGnitely  more  possible  its  incorporation  in  the  thoughts  and  institu- 
tions of  man.  It  is  by  his  service  to  this  cause  that  Calvin  most  be 
nltiniately  judged* 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  GATHOUC  SOUTH. 

Tarn  great  wave  of  revolution  and  reconstruction  which  was  passing 
over  northern  Europe  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
leflvc  the  south  untouched.  Though  tiie  tifst  actual  outbreak  occurred 
beyond  the  Alps,  the  feeling  to  which  it  gn\  e  expre«;sjon  was  not  merely 
Teutonic  Many  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  iL  were  common  to  all 
Western  GhriBtaidom ;  8ome»  at  for  instance  the  demand  for  liberty  of 
opinion  and  Iree  cDquiry,  mn  vrm  more  diaiaeteristie  of  Italy  than 
of  Gcnnany.  Accordingly,  vigatam  attempts  arose  in  many  ports  of 
•outhem  Europe  to  faring  about  a  reformation  in  the  Church — attempts 
which  were  by  no  means  a  mere  echo  of  the  changes  in  the  north.  Rut 
thev  never  obtaincxl  a  reallv  strong  liold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
<X)nimon  people,  and  uever  secured  the  friendsliip,  or  even  the  neutrality, 
of  the  civil  power ;  and  so,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
their  sappr^ion  was  only  a  question  of  time.  By  the  year  1576i  when 
tfaa  diarges  against  Bartolom^  GwFanm  were  finally  adjudicated  upon, 
tibay  were  praeticaUy  at  an  end.  Isolated  oases  of  heresy  still  oeenired» 
but  there  was  no  laagja  anything  like  an  organised  revolt  i^jffinst  the 
doctrinal  or  disciplinary  system  of  the  Pajmcy. 

In  trneinf]^  the  course  of  the  Reform  movements  of  sonthem  Knrope 
we  are  dealing  with  forces  which  became  more  widely  divi  tgent  as  time 
went  on.  Men  at  first  acted  together  who  ultimately  lound  th(  m selves 
▼iolently  opposed  to  one  auotlier ;  principles  were  adduced  on  the  same 
flda  widdi  proved  m  ttma  to  be  sharply  oontnsted.  Hie  old-standing 
desire  to  cuib  the  power  of  the  Curia  and  to  vindicate  the  authority  i 
General  Councils  over  the  whole  Church  joined  hands  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  movement  with  the  wider,  yet  more  individualistie,  aspirations  of 
the  Rennissftnce.  Men  who  Imd  come  nnder  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit 
in  any  of  its  manifestations  wei  e  able  to  \v  oi  k  together  at  first,  whether 
they  strove  to  reconstruct  a  \vorr) out  tlieology,  or  to  abolish  corrupt 
practices,  or  to  restore  the  standard  of  personal  devotion  and  moiui 
eondnet  It  was  only  by  degrees  tiiat  the  ascetic,  the  homanist,  and  thei 
doetrinal  Befonner  drifted  into  idatioos  of  antagonism ;  but  this  was 
the  position  ultimately  reached.  And  a  stronger  line  of  division  i^peared 
as  time  went  on.  Tbere  were  some  who  refiued  to  take  any  step  which 
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would  separate  them  from  the  communion  of  the  Cliurch  ;  as  CamefeW'hi  I 
expressed  it,  the  Catholic  religion  wu&  tiieirs  okeady,  and  ali  that  tbejr  i 
denied  was  that  it  ahoald  be  better  preRdwd.   OtiMn  bowever  felt 
compelled  to  wiChdisir  from  tiw  leUowih^  of  a  eomipt  society,  itiD 
■trenuoualy  afBnning  that  by  so  doing  thejr  bad  id  no  way  deptttid 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church.    Of  the  former,  manj  woo  inflqaiced 
the  doctrinal  movement  in  its  most  extreme  forms,  and  some  even  di^  i 
for  their  opinions  without  chiving  way.    Of  the  latter,  many  recognised 
that  their  attion  could  only  be  justified  bv  the  immediate  claims  of 
Christian  truth.    But  in  spite  of  individual  divergences,  here  was  a  real 
line  of  division,  in  southem  Europe  as  in  the  north. 

L 

THIS  KEFORMATION  IN  ITALY. 

I 

So  far  as  the  movement  was  one  of  protest  against  practical  abuses,  [ 
the  need  for  Reform  was  not  le^  widely  felt  in  Italy  than  in  Gemmny. 
Rodngo  Nino,  the  imperial  ambassador  to  the  Doge  and  Signory,  | 
wrote  in  1535  that  there  were  few  in  Venice  who  were  not  more  Lutheran 
than  Lather  himself  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  reform  of  the 
dergy  and  their  Meidar  state.  Venioe  was  no  doubt  exoeptknial,  tod 
the  state  of  feeling  thoce  waa  not  that  of  Italy  as  *  whole.  NavarthdMy 
▼igofous  efforts  after  practical  reform  had  begun  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
long  before  this.    Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  the  firiend  of  i 
Erasmus  and  the  former  tutor  of  Charles  V,  ascended  the  papa!  throne  | 
in  1522  with  a  firm  resolve  to  set  the  Church  in  order,  and  to  begiii  | 
with  his  own  household.    In  many  ways  he  seemed  well  fitted  tor  the 
task.    A  student  of  distinction,  his  uprightnebd,  personal  piety,  and 
strictness  of  U6  «m  Icnown  to  all  men;  and  already,  as  Legate  in  8pam, 
be  bad  taken  a  vigonms  part  ui  the  rafonn  of  tiia  Bd^ousHouaeB  thoe, 
But  in  Rome  be  proved  to  be  quila  belplesSi  Satisfied  with  the  adiolaitie 
tilBQlogj  in  which  he  was  so  great  an  ftdcpt,  he  did  not  understand  Ihe 
questionings  which  were  b^inning  to  stir  the  minds  of  others.  Tbe  ' 
Romans  had  no  fellow-feeling  for  a  man  who  never  gave  way  to  anger 
or  to  mirth,  and  to  whom  the  treasui-es  of  sculpture  in  the  \  atic>in  were 
no  more  than  "  pai^^an  idols.^    Tlie  scholar  who  had  done  so  much  to 
foster  learning  at  Luuvain  was  to  them  only  a  stranger  who  knew  no 
Italiaa»  though  he  spoko Latin  very  wdll  "far  >  baibaiian.'*  Honovcr, 
the  Cmria  waa  determined  not  to  be  reformed.   Thus  Adrian  adiiend 
nothing;  be  died  untegvetted  in  1523,  not  vrithout  the  usual  suspicion 
of  poison ;  and  finom  that  time  forward  every  Pope  has  been  an  Italian. 

But  already  an  important  movement  had  been  inautnirated.  Just 
before  or  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Adrian  VI.  a  nu!Til>er  of  earnest- 
minded  men,  dexgy  and  laity,  had  banded  themselvei»  together  at  iioue 
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In  the  fiiroous  **  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  to  work  and  pray  for  the 
purification  of  the  Churdi.  Their  leaders  were  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa, 
aftprwards  Pope  Paul  IV,  and  the  Count  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  who  was 
subsequently  canonised.  The  sooietv  consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty  dis- 
tinguished men,  including  amongst  uUiei-s  Jacopo  Sadoleto,  Giannnatteo 
Giberti,  Latino  Giovenale,  Girohuno  and  Luigi  Lippomano,  and  Giuliano 
Diti.  Ihey  held  their  spiritual  caKrdstt  ui  llie  Ghineh  of  Santa 
Silvestni  e  Dorote%  of  wluch  Bati  was  curate,  and  consulted  together 
on  the  evils  of  the  day.  In  15M  Gaetano  withdrew  to  form  a  new  Order 
of  Clerks  Regular,  who  were  pnsently  joined  by  Caraffa,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Theatines  from  his  see  of  Theate  (Chicti  in  the  Abnizzi) ;  hut 
the  original  society  still  continuctl  to  meet  until  it  was  dispersed  by  the 
Sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  Many  of  ita  former  nicuibers,  including  Caraffa 
and  Giberti,  met  again  at  Venice,  where  they  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  senator  Gaspaio  Cbntarini.  Byr  degrees  others  were  admitted  to 
Ibdr  oonaultationB,  indudiiig  Gregorio  Cortese^  the  Abbot  of  San  Giorgio 
Ifi^ore^  Fletio  Bcmbo^  and  Luigi  MuH,  and  subsequently  Brudoli, 
the  Florentine  exile,  the  learned  scholar  Marcantonio  Flauunio^  and 
the  Englishman  Reginald  Pole.  Contarini,  still  a  lajman,  became  from 
this  time  forward  the  leading  spirit  amongst  them. 

When  the  enl lightened  Alessandro  Famese  became  Pope  as  Paul  III 
(1534),  he  found  this  group  of  zealous  mLii  ready  to  his  liaiui.  Contarini 
was  made  a  Cardinal  at  liis  first  creation,  and  Sadoleto,  Caraii'a,  and  Pole 
vecoved  tbe  purple  in  the  following  year.  In  1537,  when  he  appointed 
a  commission  to  suggest  measures  finr  the  vefocm  of  the  Ghunii}  most 
of  its  membeis  were  chosen  from  this  quarter,  the  names  being  tluMe  of 
Contarini,  Ckraffa,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  Fregoso,  Aleander,  Giberti,  Corteae, 
and  Tommaso  Badia.  The  fruit  of  their  labours,  the  famou.s  Consilium 
de  emendnnda  Ecchfna^  was  unsparing  in  reprobation  of  abuses  .anrl  rich 
in  practical  suggestions.  But  aIthouGi;h  a  few  efforts  were  made  to 
sinipiify  the  procedure  of  the  Curia,  the  forees  of  inertia  proved  too 
strong,  and  tlie  CotufUium  was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  In  after 
jean  it  fill  into  bad  odour,  partly  owing  to  its  damaging  admissions, 
partly  because  the  Lnthenns  had  taken  it  Moreover  Gaiaffit  came 
in  time  to  suspect  many  of  his  former  associates  of  heresy;  and  after  he 
beeame  Pope  the  work  was  placed  on  the  Index  Libronm  Prohibitonm 
of  1559.  But,  even  hnd  it  been  otherwise  received,  it  could  not  have 
stayed  the  tide.  The  revolt  against  abuses  had  already  opened  the  way 
to  movements  of  a  more  destructive  character ;  the  new  opinions  were 
alJea(]^  making  their  appearance  south  of  the  Alps. 

Italy,  always  a  land  of  popular  movements,  was  in  many  ways 
predisposed  to  welcome  the  new  opinions*  Some  of  them  had  been 
fbieihadowed  there,  and  revolt  againit  the  Papacy  was  to  its  peoples  no 
new  thing.  The  Cathari  of  the  northy  witii  thdr  Manichean  and  anti- 
tnoitarian  tendencies,  had  kaig  died  out;  bat  the  Waldenses,  althougb 
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bv  no  means  so  numerous  as  formerlv,  were  to  be  foimtl  in  the 

valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Calabria.  nkovement^  ol  the  sixteenth 

cntoiy  in  Itatjr  warn  homvvm  cntirdl j  nmwMw  twI  wiUi  filmm,  and  the 
impcilw  m  9l  vdiofe  came  ham  without   There  it  indeed  one  notable 

exception.    Pietro  Speziale  of  Ctttadella  finiihed  )m  great  work  De 

Gratia  Dri  in  1542;  but  he  tells  us,  with  obvioti?  STnccrity,  that  he  had 
forTTJulated  his  theory  of  Justirit-ation  and  Gra.c«  thirty  years  earher, 
before  LuUier  had  Ix^gun  to  preach.  In  the  mam  he  agreei  with  that  of 
LaUier,  but  he  Rsohitdj  ■tn  i  the  freedom  of  the  vilL,  and  r^udkta 
the  Laitheran  tenching  on  this  subject ;  and  elUioag^  he  ipeeks  strongly 
against  particular  abueei^  he  does  not  undervalue  the  Church  system  of 
hb  day.  The  old  man  was  thrown  into  pnaon  in  1543,  escaped  six 
vears  ftfterw*ir<b»  by  the  help  of  two  Anabaptists  and  joined  their  partv, 
and  subsequently  made  a  formal  recantation  in  pri^n.  But  Speziale 
stands  alone ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrinal  revolt  as  a  whole  caine 
fiooi  the  north. 

Ihe  mieiwuise  betwfen  Italj  and  Gennanj  was  my  dose;  and  a 
continual  stream  of  tinders  and  students  flowed  in  both  directions.  At 
Venice  there  was  a  large  Teutonic  colony,  having  its  centre  in  the 

Fondaco  de"*  Tt<If*^rhi.  The  imperial  army  which  invaded  Italy  in  15S6 
coiitained  a  lar^^e  iiuniber  of  Lutherans;  and  with  (T-eor^  von  Fnindsber^"*s 
LartdsknecJUe  there  came  the  scholar  Jakob  Zi^ler,  later  known  in  V  eiace 
as  Lathers  liaiiaiant  Hie  oonunoinpaalth  «xf  letters  ignored  national 
boondaries;  and  tbetn  «ns  n  brisk  eonespondenoe  hetnnoi  tinther  and 
Zwln^  and  their  admirers  in  Italy.  So  early  aa  1519  Luther  s  works 
were  being  f^old  in  Lombardv  by  Francesco  Calvi  or  Minicio,  a  bookst»ller 
of  Pavia,  who  haj(\  prnvxiral  a  stock  from  Froben  at  Ha^cl.  In  the 
following  year,  we  ieam  from  a  leLUr  of  Burchard  von  :M:henk,  they 
were  eagerly  purchased  at  Venice ;  and  Marino  Sanuto  notes  in  his  Diary 
tiiat  a  scinm  of  them  had  bsen  made  ai  the  instanee  of  the  patriaidi» 
though  not  until  part  of  the  stodc  had  been  disposed  of.  Writings  of 
Luther,  Melanchthony  and  others  ware  presently  tranaUted  into  Italian ; 
an(^  IvM'ng  issued  anonvmouslv  or  iinrlor  fictitious  name?,  thev  circulated 
widely.  Thus  Luthers  sermons  on  the  Lord  s  Prayer  appeared  anony- 
mously before  1525,  and  Melanchthon^s  Lod  Cmnjfmnes  about  15^ 
under  the  title  /  Prma^  deUa  Teoloffia  by  Ippofilo  da  Terra  Nigra""; 
while  other  tnwts  of  Lnther^  were  sabseqaentiy  tadrad  on  to  the 
posthmnoosly  issued  works  of  Cardinal  Feden'go  Fngpso. 

In  ways  such  as  these  the  opinions  of  Luther  tptmi,  and  in  a  less 
degree  tliose  of  Zwingli.  There  were  many  who  were  ready  to  atlopt 
them,  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  hermit  who  inveighed  Hi:j;iinst  "  priests 
and  friars at  Venice  in  1516  can  hardly  be  called  a  Lutheran ;  but  Fra 
Andrea  of  Femuna,  who  preached  at  CShnstmas,  1520,  at  San  Maioo  and 
in  the  open  air,  is  expressly  said  to  have  ^'followed  the  doctrine  of  Martin 
Luther.**  So  did  a  GarmeUte  friar*  Giambattistft  PsUavidno^  who 
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preached  at  Brescia  in  Lent,  1527,  and  othen  ebewhere.  There  wcra 
three  "heretirs""  at  Mirandola  in  1524  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known ; 
but  the  Florpiitiiie  physician  Giroiamo  di  Hartulonimco  Buonafrrazia, 
when  proct'tMltd  jigninst  in  1531,  confessed  that  he  IujA  Ix^n  in  corre- 
spondence with  Lather  m  1527,  and  accepted  his  doctrine.  Nor  was 
ZwiogU  without  supporlecB.  The  letters  of  Egidio  deUa  Porta,  an 
Autin  fHar  of  Como  (a  oentre  of  heraqr  i»  cu^y  m  1^  time  of 
JnliUB  n),  prov«  that  lie  and  aome  of  bis  fiUom  were  ready  to  leave 
Italy  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  Zwini^  in  1525-6.  In  ISSl  a  native 
ef  Onno  who  had  spent  three  years  beyond  the  Alps  was  preaching 
against  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  About  the  same  time 
priests  at  Como  were  laying  hands  on  othei^s,  who  were  to  administer  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds :  one  of  them,  Vinccnzio  Masxaro,  ia  said  to 
have  taken  a  lee  uf  fifteen  ducata  Iruui  all  whom  he  urdaiued.  And  a 
letter  written  in  1080  by  Ranoeaoo  N^ri  d  Boatano,  who  had  fled  from 
a  Benedictine  Houae  at  Badna  and  joined  Zwingli,  and  who  afterwarda 
drifted  to  Anabaptiam^  givea  the  namea  of  many  prieata  in  North  Italy 
whom  he  reckoned  aa  *^brethren.^ 

The  disaffected  were  very  numerous.  According  to  the  ambassador 
Francesco  Contarini,  the  Luthemns  of  Germany  boasted  in  1535  that 
their  sympathisers  in  Italy  alone  would  make  an  army  sufficient  to 
deliver  them  from  the  prints,  and  that  they  had  enough  fiiunds  in 
the  monastic  orders  to  intimidate  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  This 
cf  eonzae  ia  a  violent  eza^eration,  and  in  Italy  alao  popular  nunour 
magnified  the  danger;  yet  even  ao  it  waa  not  i&|^t  The  Refonning 
movement  was  especially  strong  in  certain  well-deBned  centres,  the  diief 
bemg  Venice  and  ita  temtorieai  Feiraia,  Modeiia»  Naplea^  and  Luoea. 

In  Vknice,  where  foreigners  were  many  and  toleration  was  a  principle 
of  the  State,  the  Reform  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  bttore  long 
fomul  a  home.  Measures  of  preciiution  or  repression  were  demanded  by 
the  Patriarch  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Curia ;  but  as  late  as  1529  the 
Signoiy  waa  able  to  ocrtify  that^  eioepting  for  the  toleiated  Genuan 
conventicleB,  the  city  waa  free  from  hereay.  Soon  afterwarda  however, 
in  a  report  to  Clement  VII  on  the  subject,  Caraffa  mentions,  amongpit 
other  evils,  the  fact  that  many  friars  had  fikUen  into  heresy,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  disciples  of  "  a  certain  Franciscan  now  dead.""  Of  these  he 
names  Giroiamo  Galateo,  Bartolomnieo  Fouzio,  and  Aiessaiulro  da  Piero 
di  Sacco.  The  Bi>h(>;)  of  Chieti  was  thereupon  commibiiuiied,  by  a 
brief  of  May  9,  15^0,  to  proceed  ugaimt  Galateo ;  and  from  tliis  time 
forward  the  extiipatian  of  hereay  waa  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  He 
it  was  who  procured  from  Pope  Paul  III  the  bull  lAoH  sSb  Mio  (July  21, 
1548)  veoiganising  the  Roman  Inquiaition  on  the  baaia  of  that  of  Spain. 
He  was  its  first  head,  and  in  1655,  as  Pope  Paul  IV»  be  completed 
the  estension  of  ita  power  over  the  whole  of  Italy. 
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likely  to  help  those  who  sided  with  Luther  against  them.  In  the  end, 
their  associations  were  broken  up.  Many  were  punished,  manv  more 
gave  way;  those  who  were  left  seem  to  have  gravitated  towards  ana- 
baptkbiuidspeeiilafthieviewi  of  A  ve^  pronounoed  kind. 

It  is  haid  to  fonn  a  predse  idea  of  tbe  mimlMr  of  the  Hefenaed  in 
Venice,  Imt  Uiey  weie  evidently  very  numerous. 

were  very  common,  especially  after  Giovanni  deUa  Gaae  became  Nimde 
in  1647,  with  orders  to  expedite  the  work.  Of  the  records  which  survive 
many  arc  at  Udine;  but  at  Venice  alone  there  still  remain  over  eight 
hundred  processes  for  Lutheranism  between  1547  and  1600,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  more  for  Anabaptism,  Calvinism,  and  other  heresies, 
llie  greater  number  are  from  Venioe  itaelf;  but  Vicenza,  Brescia  and 
(^ttaddla  are  icpt«cntod»  with  a  number  of  emaller  pJaoeei 

Feabaka,  long  fiunoua  for  learning  and  the  fine  arfan  was  a  centve  of 
hardly  less  importance,  though  in  quite  a  diflb^nt  way.  Ercole,  the  son 
of  the  reigning  Duke  Alfonso,  had  married  Ren^  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XII  of  France  in  1528,  and  succeeded  his  father  six  years  later. 
Renee  had  already  imbibed  the  new  ideas  from  her  cousin  Margaret 
of  Navarre  and  from  her  governess  Madame  de  Soubise,  poetess  ajid 
translator  of  the  Psalms.  The  latter,  with  the  whole  of  her  distinguished 
iSunily,  Hollowed  her  to  Fenaia;  and  as  moet  of  B«nM  luite^  winch 
included  dement  Marat,  the  poet,  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  her 
Court  became  a  rallying-point  for  the  Reformed.  Them  Vnaoe  came  the 
statesman  Hubert  Languet  and  the  poet  L^n  Jamet;  from  Germany  the 
Court  physician  Johann  Sinapius  and  his  brother  Kilian,  who  acted  as 
a  tutor  to  Ren^^s  children.  There  were  also  Alberto  Lollio  and  the 
canon  Celio  Calagnani,  joint  founders  of  the  Academy  of  the  Eln'ati;  the 
physician  Angelo  Manzioli,  whose  famous  Zodiacus  VUaey  published  by 
him  under  the  pseudonym  Mai«elIo  Palingenio  SteUato,  poured  ridicule  on 
the  monin  and  clergy;  and  fVilvio  Pawgrino  Morato,  who  had  praeeded 
KiBan  Sinapina  in  his  office  but  had  been  baniiJied  in  1689,  perhaps  fir 
Lutheran  opinions.  He  returned  to  the  University  in  1589,  bringing 
with  him  his  more  famous  dauj^ter  Olympia  Morata,  ''an  in&nt  prodigf 
who  became  a  distinguished  woman.*"  She  became  an  intimate  member 
of  Rent's  household,  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  the  most  leamed 
men  of  the  day,  passed  through  a  sceptical  phase  to  devout  Luthemiiism, 
and  finally,  having  incurred  her  patrons  auger,  married  a  Germau 
physician  named  Grunthler  and  aooooipanied  him  to  his  own  land.  Nor 
were  Ren^  and  Olympia  the  only  wcU-lmown  women  who  adopted 
Reformed  views  there.  Amongst  others  who  did  so  were  Lavinia  dcOa 
Rovere,  grand-niece  of  Pope  Julius  11,  and  the  Countess  Giulia  Rangone, 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Bentivoglio.  One  other  resident  at  the 
Court  must  be  mentioned — the  leamed  Cretan  who  took  the  name  of 
Frsnoesoo  Pcnrto.    He  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  reticence,  but 
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devoted  to  the  cause  nf  Beform.  After  studying  at  Venice  and  Padua 
and  teaching  for  ten  years  at  the  University  of  Alodena,  he  cnmc  to 
Ferrara  in  1546  to  take  the  place  of  Kilian  Sinapius.  The  complaints 
ot  the  Pope  led  to  his  expulsion  in  1651.  He  was  again  with  Kenee,  as 
her  reader,  in  1553,  but  then  retired  to  Venice  and  ultimately  to  Greneva. 

Hither  also  at  various  times  came  students  and  others  whose  lives 
im  in  danger  ebewfaae.  Among  these  was  the  Fiedmontese  Gelio 
Seeondo  Ciirioiie>  •  ktitndinariaii  «tid  a  student  of  the  Befonned 
doctrines  from  his  yoittlL  After  several  icmarkaUe  eicapes  from 
capture  he  fled  to  Padua,  thenoe  (after  three  ymn  aa  professor  in 
the  University)  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  Ferrara.  Through  Rent's 
influence  he  rtx^ived  a  chair  at  Lucca  while  Ochino  was  there,  but 
after  a  short  and  troublous  stay  had  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  Ferrara  gave  dielter  to  a  greater  fugitive  than  any  of  Italian 
birtL  Early  in  1586  Ren^  was  visited  by  Calvin,  who  had  oome  to 
Italy  under  the  assnmed  name  ot  EspeviUe.  We  have  no  tniitwortfay 
aooount  of  tlie  visit,  but  it  evidently  made  the  deqiest  impressioii  upon 
BcD^  and  her  Court.  Apparently  he  celebrated  the  oommimion  for  them 
in  primte ;  certainly  he  incited  them  to  protest  a^unst  the  accustomed 
9er%noes.  In  fart,  on  Holy  Saturday  (April  14),  when  the  officiating 
priest  in  one  of  the  chief  churches  of  Ferrara  presented  the  cross  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  one  of  Rent's  choristers,  a  youth  of 
twenty  known  as  Jehannot  or  Zaiietto,  broke  out  in  open  blafiphemies 
sgainst  what  he  leg^ed  as  idolatiy.  Tlie  incident  was  probably  pre- 
SRsnged  In  osder  to  cause  a  popular  outbieak;  but  It  is  dear  that  the 
people  were  scandalised.  Under  {nessure  fiK>m  Rome  Eroole  took  tlbepB 
to  punish  the  offenders.  But  he  found  that  the  whole  mite  of  his 
wife  were  involved;  while  Renee  invoked  the  French  power  to  protect 
her  servants.  The  matter  dragged  on  for  some  raonth«;;  but  at  length, 
as  the  principal  person  implicated  (probably  Calvin  himself)  escaped 
from  his  guards  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  not  without  suspicion  of 
their  connivance,  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Heneeforwaid  Calvin  was  Ben^^  qnritual  adviser^  and  she  was  In 
frequent  oonespondence  wltli  him.  Under  Ids  Influence  she  refosed  in 
IMO  to  make  her  confesdon  or  to  hear  mass  any  longer.  Tbis  does  not 
seem  to  have  invidved  an  open  breach  with  the  Church;  there  were  many 
more  who  were  equally  remiss  in  their  religious  duties.  Errolo  tried 
to  avoid  taking  action,  and  winkcci  at  her  opinions  so  loiip;  ;is  slie  and 
her  associates  avoided  giving  open  scandal.  Moreover,  when  Paul  IH 
paid  a  visit  to  rerraxa  Kenee  met  him  on  friendly  terms,  and  obtained 
fiom  Um  a  btk^  dated  July  5^  1548,  by  wbidi  she  was  exempted  from 
eveiy  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  Holy  Office.  But  she  disguised  ber 
Gslvinism  less  and  less,  while  the  activity  of  the  fiM|uidtlon  was  daily 
increasing ;  and  at  length  the  pressure  of  the  Holy  See  compelled  the 
Duke  to  act  In  1664  he  applied  to  the  French  £ng  for  an  «aUe  and 
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energetic**  teacher  for  his  wife,  and  the  Inquisitor  M^^hieti  Ory  was  9faal^ 

As  his  exhortations  made  no  impression^  she  was  put  on  her  trial  for 
heresy,  and  condcmiied  to  imprisonment,  twenty-ibur  of  her  servants 
being  likewise  !»euteiic©d.    Jtiut     week  alLerwards,  on  September  1^  it 

iff  ««rtw9  Beo^  madi  oonlipMipo  a^^  ram^  the  ]^u<dian«t, 
fqutS^  8p  that  she  was  at  heart  a  Calviniiii,  and  went  on  in  her-  old 
courses  until,  after  ErcoIe''s  death,  she  retired  ^Bi  to  i^ygitnigia,  flid 
\nsGatD»  «  picotwbw     tUa  FiesoifJpi^  Hi^gti^e^ta, 

Ercole's  other  capital,  Modeka,  was  equally  famous  as  a  centra  of 
learning.  Many  of  the  scliulars  of  the  Modeneae  Aca46u^  hsid  long 
bm  auspecUd  of  ^m/tef^xyj  amo^g  tim  buqg  liodoxko  CmN^^«^ 
dabnck  Fajlofkpio^  tlw  aQatwiiMk,  and  tba  bcoth^  €(rill«wn%  who^^rm 
Iti  founder  In  Advaat,  1^7,  an  Austin  firuff^  Serafino  of  Fernff^ 
denounced  ««  aaoii^inous  book)  the  S<mwtrio  deUa  Sanfa  ScKaU/trq^ 
which  was  being  sold  in  Modena  by  the  bookseller  Antonio  GaboMino : 
but  his  action  only  called  forth  protests.  In  1540  arrived  the  learned 
Paolo  Ri(xji,  a  conventual  Franciscan,  who  had  left  the  cioistfir,  and 
now,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ia^W  iiicno,  publicly  expounded  ihe 
^(niptures  and  deno^Qced  the  Papacy.  Thus  the  new  optlnions  gained 
growid.  Tia»  mmai^  Tmom  (U  Veccfaio)  daolam  that Mnvmtad 

concemini^  the  laith  and  the  law  of  Chriat,  quoting  and  misquoting  Iha 

Scriptures  and  dootoK*  ^hom  they  had  never  read. 

Attempts  were  soon  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this.  The  Sommario  was 
refuted  by  Ambrogio  Cat-arino  ajid  burned  at  Rome  in  15;39.  T\so  years 
afterwards  Rirci  was  arrested,  taken  to  Ferrara,  and  made  to  recant. 
Other  mca.suieij  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the  intercession  of  badoleto, 
^Qi^elf  a  Modmes^;  he  urged  that  the  academicians  were  l9yal  to  the 
Boman  Ghuidi,  and  should  not  ba  molastad  bacausa  thej  aUdniad  ibt  tiba 
laatmad  ihafi^t  of  frae  enquiry,  TlioFoipa  hoiptfwwaaaliUiuiqpiBipas; 
and  Giovamu  da  Morone,  the  Bv^hop  of  Modena,  then  absent  on  a  lega- 
tion in  Gavmany  and  himself  a  friend  of  Contarini  and  to  the  doctsinfia 
of  Grace,  wa«(  sent  for  to  reduce  this  **  second  Geneva"  to  order.  It  was 
proposed  that  suspected  persons  should  sign  a  formulary  of  faith, 
diaNvn  up  by  Contarini  in  the  plainest  possible  terms.  After  strcnaous 
resistance  the  siguaturea  were  secured,  and  the  matter  seemed  at  an  end. 
But  a  staxwg  feeling  of  lesentment  had  ^ung  up;  the  Academy  was 
«ti])  a  Iwl-bad  of  disalfeotion,  and  preachers  of  doubftful  orthodoxy,  sudi 
as  Bartotommeo  della  Feigola,  were  eagerly  Iklaned  to. 

At  length  Eroole  was  goaded  into  taking  aofcioB  throughout  hit 
domioions.  A  ducal  edict  of  May  24,  1546,  was  so  severe  in  its  pro- 
lunona  that  tha  Modeneie  Aoademy  promptly  dispersed;  and  in  1M8 
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n»  Gtrolamo  Papliio  of  Lodi  imB  installed  as  Inquisitor  at  Ferrara.  A 
poor  youth  of  Faenza,  by  name  Fnnnio  (or  Fanino),  was  soon  brought 
before  him,  who  had  fallen  into  heresy  through  his  perverae  nilcrpie- 
tation  of  the  Bible.  He  recanted  ontje  through  fear,  but  relapsed,  aud 
b^an  preaching  throughout  Komagna  with  great  success.  At  length 
he  waa  arrested  at  Bagnacavallo,  and  conveyed  to  Ferrara.  Here  his 
imprimaient  mm  •  suooeadoa  of  triumpha.  Hii  finonda  aUow^d 
aflOcM  to  him,  and  his  Tuitota  inoludcd  Olympia  MoratSy  lavinia  dalla 
Rovere,  and  othien»  iqxm  whom  his  fhiwrfuliicss  and  eamcjtnew  and  hit 
bold  predictiaoa  made  a  great  impimsion.  After  long  negotiationa 
between  Ferrara  and  the  Holy  Sec,  in  which  Renee  herself  took  part,  the 
order  arrived  for  his  execution  as  a  relapswl  heretif.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Eroole,  and  on  August  1550,  he  was  btrarjL^Icd  and  his  body  cast 
into  the  river.  lik  was  the  second  recorded  death  for  religion  in  Italy, 
the  first  beiqg  that  of  J4ime  de  X^inas,  a  Spanish  Lutheran  and, 
aoeording  ta  Buoar,  an  eager  diManimtfir  of  LiitlwnuuaD,  ^riu>  vaa 
humid  at  Rome  on  March  16»  1647.  Another  eiecutioii  foQowed  in 
1551,  that  of  a  Sicilian  piiest,  Domouoo  Giorgio,  who  is  d«iGcibcd  as  a 
"Lutheran  and  heretic^  Minor  punishments  followed  in  great  numbers; 
so  that  Renee  was  forced  to  send  her  Huguenot  followers  to  Mirandoh^ 
vh«a  under  the  Count  Gnlcotto  Pico  t!u  y  found  a  place  of  refuge. 

Some  years  afterwards  attention  .vtus  again  called  to  ^^odena,  where 
the  Reform  still  piospcri^tl.  On  October  1,  lt>o6,  a  brief  of  Paul  IV 
demanded  that  four  of  the  leaders,  Bonifacio  and  Fihppo  Valentino  (the 
foHMT  of  whom  was  provoit  of  the  Gttfafdral),  Lodimeo  Omtelvctio 
(who  had  translated  the  wiitlngi  of  Melaachthon  into  Italian)^  and  the 
bookseller  Gaboldino,  should  he  arretted  and  handed  over  to  the  Holy 
Office.  Filippo  Valentino  and  Castelvetro,  warned  in  time,  made  their 
escape.  The  others  were  taken  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  Bonifacio 
recanted;  but  Gaboldino,  on  refasing  to  do  so,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Four  years  later  C'astclvetro,  already  condenuied  for 
contumacy,  was  persuaded  to  f_:;o  to  Rome  witli  his  brother  Giammaria, 
and  stand  his  tiuii;  but  he  lied  before  it  wslh  over,  v/aa  again  cuudeumed, 

and  wag  homed  hi  effigy  as  a  oontumndone  heretia  "Tbe  two  hrothm 
cmaped  to  GhiKvenna,  where  Lodovioo  died  In  l&TU  hnviag  in  1561 
appealed  in  vain  for  a  hearing  before  the  Council  of  twoL 

Even  this  was  not  the  end  of  heresy  in  the  dnchj.  Tlie  ivgisten  of 
the  Inquisition  contain  long  lists  of  suspects,  and  not  a  few  condemna- 
tions^ both  at  Ferrara  and  Modcna;  at  Modena  indeed^  in  1568  ahm^ 
thirieeii  tufiu  and  one  woman  perished  at  the  stake. 

Very  different  again  was  the  movement  at  Naples,  at  any  rate  in  iti 
earlier  stages.  It  oeotrsa  roand  one  great  man,  Juan  de  Vald^  whose 
poaitka  iathns  described  bj  NieoolA  Balbmi,  minirtar  of  the  eoogr^pip 
tUxa  of  Italian  m^^gees  at  Geneva*  in  hIi  lifis  of  Galeasw  C^iaonolp: 
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Juan  a$td  Alfon»o  de  Valdds, 


"Tbere  was  at  that  time  in  Naples  &  Spanish  gentleman,  who  ha\nng  a 
certain  knowledge  of  evangelical  truth  and  above  all  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  hari  bcn;un  to  dmw  to  the  new  doctrines  certain  noble-bom 
persons  with  whom  he  coiiN  oi'sed,  refuting  the  idea  of  justification  by  our 
own  deserving,  and  of  the  merit  of  works,  and  ex{)osing  certain  supersti- 
tions.*'   He  adds  that  the  disciples  of  Vald6s  "did  not  cease  to  freijueiit 
the  diorches,  to  rasort  to  mass  like  oUier  people,  and  to  share  in  tht 
«i]irait  idoUtiy.*  This  however  gives  no  ideA  of  his  real  greatm 
Val<Us  WW  at  onoe  a  devout  mystie  and  a  bom  teach^  and  having 
settled  in  Naples  he  at  onoe  became  the  leading  spirit  and  the  onide  of 
a  wide  circle  of  devout  and  cultured  men  and  women  who  mbmitteii 
themselves  wholly  to  his  teaching  and  guidance. 

Born  of  a  noble  family  at  Cucn^a  in  new  Castile  (c.  1500),  where  his 
fatlier  Ferrando  was  corrr^idory  he  and  his  twin-brother  Alfonso  iiad 
b^u  educated  for  the  public  service.    Both  were  early  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  the  prot^t  against  abuses,  but  whilst  Alfonso  died  an 
**erannfa#a,**  Juan  advanced  £u>  beyond  this.  Alfonso  entered  the  tervioe 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  thou{^  an  indifferent  Latinist,  gradually  roee  to  be 
fiiet  secretary.   In  this  capacity  he  was  respcmnble  for  several  unperial 
letters  which  urged  the  necessity  of  reform  ui  no  ff^tle  terms.  But 
these  are  not  our  only  index  to  his  opinions.    He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Erasmus  mid  a  student  of  his  writings;  and  after  the  Sack  of  Rome  in 
15^  he  put  forth  a  Dialogue  beUveen  Lactancio,  an  imperial  courtier, 
and  a  certAin  arxlu]  icon,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  Emperor,  and 
declares  tiie  catastropiie  to  be  a  judgment  upon  the  sins  of  the  Papacy. 
Lactancio  allowB  that  Luther  haid  ftllen  into  many  heresies,  but  very 
pertinently  says  that  if  they  had  remedied  the  things  of  which  he  justly 
complained,  instead  of  excommunicating  him,  he  would  never  have  ■> 
lapsed.    He  calls  for  a  speedy  Reformation,  that  it  may  be  proclaimed 
to  the  end  of  the  world  how  "Jesus  Christ  built  the  Church,  and  the 
Kmperor  Charles  V  restored  it.**    Alfonso  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ei  a-snuis;  and  the  reader  of  the  CoUoqrtin  will  find  little  that  is  new  hero, 
unless  it  be  tliat  Alfonso  is,  h.s  a  contemporary  said,  more  Erasiuian  than 
Erasmus  himself.    He  was  at  once  attacked,  but  found  many  defenders; 
and  Charles  himself  declared  that'  though  he  had  not  read  the  book, 
Vald^  was  a  good  CSnistian,  who  would  not  write  heresies.  Accordingly, 
he  was  not  molested,  and  ended  his  life  in  the  Emperor^s  service  carij  in 
October,  153^ 

little  is  known  of  Jum^s  early  life,  excepting  that  he  was  for  ten 
years  about  the  Court,  apparently  under  his  brother.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  period,  and  just  after  the  Dialogo  de  Lactancio  was  finished,  Juan 
produced  a  similar  work,  the  DiAlogo  de  Merciirw  y  Cctron^  in  which 
Mercury  and  Charon  are  made  to  confer  with  the  souls  of  the  departed 
aii  to  their  religious  life  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  they  have  ju&t  left 
R  xeally  consists  of  two  distinct  dialogues  diflfering  in  style  and  snbstan^ 
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one  being  mainly  political  (showing  sig^  of  Alfonso's  co-operatioa)  and 
the  other  mainly  religious,  although  in  dMtrbie  it  doei  not  go  bqfond 
a  conifemnation  of  prayers  to  the  Viigin.  But  they  were  joined  in  one^ 
and  published  with  the  LaeUmdo  in  15S9.  We  next  hear  of  Juan  in 
15S0,  at  Rome,  where  he  presently  became  a  papal  diamberlain  under 
Clement  VII,  by  whom,  according  to  Camesecchi,  he  was  much  beloved. 
He  «a5  at  Holoprta  with  the  Po|ie  in  January,  1533,  but  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Naples,  where  he  reuiained,  excepting  for  one  visit  to  Homey 
till  his  death  in  1541. 

At  Ni^Ekles  he  gave  himself  up  to  study,  to  religious  meditation,  and 
to  the  society  of  his  friends.  Between  AprU,  1084,  and  September,  liS86» 
he  piodiioed  his  DiAlago  de  la  ki^fua,  a  valuable  study  of  the  Spanish 
tongue^  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writings  of  its  day.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  wrote  and  circulated  amongst  his  friends,  in  manuscript, 
his  CJ^  Cormderaiianf  f  (subsequently  translated  into  English  bv  Nicholas 
Ferrar),  his  Catech'mn^  La^  Spirituale^  a  large  number  of  short  treatises 
and  commentaries,  and  translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  languages.  His  doctrine  as  contained  in  these  works  is 
certainly  not  distinctively  Luthenm  or  Galvinist,  but  that  of  one  whose 
thoughts  tnnied  ever  inward  rather  than  outwaid,  a  devout  evangelical 
mystic  who  recommended  frequent  confession  and  communion,  and  had 
no  desire  to  overtimi  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  His  disciples  were 
won  by  himself  rather  than  by  his  doctrines ;  and  even  the  element  of 
his  teaching  which  others  seized  upon  most  eagerly — justification  by  faith 
only — was  not  to  him  what  it  was  to  the  Lutheran,  the  corner-stone  of 
his  whole  system.  To  him  it  was  the  expression  of  the  &ct  that  only 
by  self-abnegation  oould  men  receive  tiie  divine  iUumination,  and  thus 
conform  to  the  image  of  God  in  which  they  were  made.  And  the 
tract  by  means  of  which  this  doctrine  was  most  widely  in 
Italy,  the  famous  Beneficio  deUa  morte  di  Cristo^  which  has  been  called 
the  Credo  of  the  Italian  Reformed,  was  not  the  work  of  Vald&  himself, 
but  of  a  disciple,  the  Benedictine  monk  Benedetto  of  Mantua,  who 
wrote  it  in  his  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ktna,  and  at  whose 
request  Marcantonio  Flaniinio  revi^ied  it  and  improved  the  style.  It 
b^gan  to  be  spread  broadcast  hi  Italy  about  1540,  at  first  in  manu- 
script and  then  in  print,  and  made  a  deep  unpression  wherever  it 
went. 

The  personal  influence  of  Vald^  was  very  great,  both  amongst  Hum 
who  had  known  him  at  the  Court  of  Clement  VII  and  those  who  now 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  In  his  unprinted  life  of  Paul  IV,  vrritten  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Antonio  Caracciolo  reckons  the  number  of 
Vaidtsi  adherents  at  over  three  thous&itd,  of  whom  many  were  leading 
men.  Tliis  isdoubtkm  only  a  guess,  but  the  number  was  certainly  large. 
Axid  smce  at  this  very  time^  in  1586»  en  edict  had  gone  forth  in  Naples 
forbidding  all  oommeroe  with  heretios  on  pain  of  death  and  oonibcation» 
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it  is  dear  tfafttthe  many  persons  of  iflnportenoe  in  Clnirch  and  Slate  ute 
took  pari  la  hit  oonmnoes  iiad  no  idea  that  tbdr  oetion  came  andit 
thia  ban*  Many,  and  espedally  the  Theatinc^  regarded  him  with 
mspidon;  but  that  was  all. 

He  and  his  iwo  chief  adherents,  Bemarrlino  Ochino  and  Pietro 
Martire  Vermigli,  are  styled  by  Antonio  Caracciolo  the  "Satanic  trium- 
virate.* With  them  were  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  Pietro  Camesecdii, 
Galeazzo  Caraccioli  (nephew  of  Fope  Paul  IV),  Benedetto  CusaiH», 
Marcantonio  Magno,  Giovaimi  Mollio,  the  FianehKsan,  Jaoopo  Bonftdio, 
the  hiftorian  (bivned  at  Genoa,  but  probably  not  fbr  heretj,  in  1550)^ 
Vlttorio  Sonmao  (afterwards  Biahop  of  Beigamo)  and  Lattanaio  RagnoM 
of  Siena,  all  of  whom  were  iubsequentlj  regarded  as  heretics.  There 
were  also  Pietrantonio  di  Capua,  Airchbishop  of  Otranto  (who  attended 
VnM(^s  on  hi?  floathbed  and  always  held  him  in  great  reverence),  the 
Archbishops  of  Sorrento  and  Rf'f::p:io,  the  Bishops  of  Catania,  Nola, 
PoHca^tro,  and  I>a  Cava  (Giovanni  Toniinaso  Sanfelice,  imprisoned 
by  Paul  rV  for  over  two  years  on  suspicion  of  heresy),  and  Giambattista 
Folengo,  a  learned  monk  of  Monte  Caasmo.  Wth  Uiem,  too,  were  the 
most  noUe  and  respected  ladies  of  Naples,  Vittoria  Golonna,  Marditfloeti 
of  Fsseara,  her  kinswoman  Gostanxa  d^Avalos,  Dodiess  of  Amalfi,  Isabdk 
Manrique  of  Brlsegna,  sister-in-law  to  the  Spanish  In  (uisitor-geneial  of 
that  name,  above  all  Giulia  Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Traietto  and  Countess 
of  Fondi  in  her  own  right.  On  t!ie  denth  of  her  husband  she  had 
retired  to  Fondi,  where  tiie  fame  of  lier  beauty  was  such  that  the  corsair 
Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa  attempted  to  kidnap  her  for  the  Sullan.  She 
had  now  taken  up  lier  abode  in  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  at  Naples, 
and  was  much  respected  for  her  strict  and  pious  life.  She  submitted 
benelf  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  Vald^;  and  several  of  bis  treatises 
were  written  for  her  benefit 

After  his  death  most  of  hts  followers  dispersed,  and  not  a  ftw  af 
them  were  afterwardi  proceeded  against  in  other  parts  <tf  Italy.  Thois 
who  still  remained  were  led,  according  to  a  contempomry  writer,  by  a 
triumvirate  consisting  of  Donna  Giulia,  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Germano  Minadois,  and  a  Spaniaid,  Sigismundo  Miiioz,  who  was  director 
of  the  hobpital  for  incurables.  Some  presently  abandoned  the  Roman 
communion.  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  for  example,  visited  Germany  in  the 
Emperorls  service^  and  learned  that  it  was  not  enough  to  aooept  Jiisti0* 
cation,  but  that  he  must  forsake  idolatry*  also.  Failing  to  indues 
even  his  own  family  to  accompany  him,  he  went  alone  to  Geneva  in 
M*r^,  1551,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin,  as  was  Lattanile 
Ragnoi^e,  who  followed  two  days  later.  He  ventured  into  Italy  more 
than  once,  and  many  efforts  were  made,  c-peciall\'  after  his  uncle  became 
Pope,  to  ret;iili  ilim ;  but  they  all  failed,  and  he  died  at  Geneva  in  1586. 
Isabella  Brisegiia  also  fled»  hrst  to  Zmich  and  then  to  Chiavenna. 
Some,  again,  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  views  owing  to  the  preaching 
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some,  as  ^  Amtin  friar  Francesco  Romano,  recanted  under  pressure. 
OVtKM  still  remained  stanm^,  under  the  leadership  of  Giuiia,  who 
Assistf^H  with  her  means  thofsp  who  fled,  but  rpfiisod  to  flv  her??df. 
Setienil  were  proceciled  fi!:^?tinst  and  put  to  Heath  ;  and  at  length,  in 
March,  15(i4,  Giau  Franctsco  di  Casertn  and  Giovanni  Ikrnardino  di 
Averta  were  beheaded  and  burned  in  the  market-place.  It  is  probable 
that  only  tiie  death  of  Fliu  IV  ill  DeOBmber,  106^  Giolia 
from  »  Uke  Ikte;  m  it  inn»  tfie  temaiMd  la  tlw  confteiit  tfll  bfer  'datSik 
OA  April  19^  li6&  With  her  thE  party  oame  to  in  ewl  Mehyi#lii]^ 
httWttVCr,  it  had  spread  elsewhere:  between  1041  and  1576  thena  AM 
over  (brty  triab  for  Lutheranism  in  the  records  which  still  surrive  of 
the  Siciliftn  Inquisition,  f\]>out  half  of  the  culprits,  who  inchjd^  not  a  few 
pftrish  prie'r>t'^  and  religious,  beinf^  put  to  death.  OUier  heresies  had 
arisen  also;  the  itcoi-ds  speak,  tor  instance,  of  Sacnuneiitnries,  Ana- 
baptists, anti-Trinitoriaiiii,  and  tiiose  wiio  diri^bt^lieved  in  a  t'uture  life. 

IjDGCA  wAs  the  only  othtsr  place  when  thts  ttiovenvGnt  whiiibiI 
a  really  popuhor  fottai;  and  hoe  it  oentres  round  one  torn,  Ffeira 
Martire  Vermigli,  been  of  well-to-do  paxoitB  at  Floicnoe  in  1600,  llttd 
joiatod  the  Austin  canons  at  Fiesole  in  1516)  and  learned  from  them  to 

know  his  Bible  well.  Hp  stiiHiod  Grpck  and  Hebrew  at  Padua  and 
elsewhere,  and  being  appointed  to  pi£»ch  was  soon  well  known  throughout 
Italy.  High  honours  fell  to  him  :  lie  became  Abbot  of  i^poleto, and  then 
Prior  of  the  great  house  of  &ui  Pietro  ad  arutn  at  Nupies  and  Visitor- 
general  of  his  Order.  Hete  lia  eame  into  contact  with  Yald^  begah  to 
nd  the  writiilgp  of  Buoer  and  othem,  and  lectured  on  the  Fast  Epistle 
to  the  Oorintl&ia  He  was  aeciiied  of  heresy,  and  Ihr  a  timte  fbihidden 
tDftfeach ;  but  the  prohibition  was  removed  by  the  Pope  at  the  instUMe 
of  Contarini,  Pole«and  other  fHends.  In  1541  he  left  Naples  and  became 
Prior  of  San  Frediano  at  T.urca.  This  was  his  opportunity,  for  the  Prior 
liad  quasi-episcopal  riidit^s  over  liaU'  the  city.  He  gathered  about  him 
a  bodv  of  hke-iuinded  seliol/irs,  FUid  wilh  them  set  Up  a  sciienie  of  study 
which  wm  shared  by  uuuiy  of  the  chief  citizens  and  uubles.  He  him^ielf 
oqpaimded  St  Fatil^  Bpirtks  and  tirt  FmIoIs.  Lfttin  wsa  taught  by 
Fuio  liUnsi  of  Veroday  a  oeiioii  of  the  Irftean  andalteHr^^ 
coUeBgtteatfitrassbuiig;  GrtekbyComlt  Mwniirtiiiano  Celao  Martinefago^ 
alib  a  canon  of  the  XjatoBn  and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  Itatian 
congregation  at  Geneva;  and  Hebre\v  by  Emanucle  Tremelli  of  Fenara, 
a  Jew  convertefl  bv  Pole  and  Flaminio,  who  afterwards  came  to  England. 
With  tliem  also  were  Francesco  Rolwrtelhj  and  Cello  Secondo  Curione, 
public  prof^sors  of  letters,  and  Gii-oiaiuo  Zanchi,  atterwards  professor 
a/  theology  at  Strassburg.  Vermigli  himself  preached  esreiy  Sunday  to 
eongregations  which  grew  cdntiniiaUy;  and  no  saiaU  part  of  the  eilgr 
UstMiad  mfidily  when  he  told  them  to  r^pud  the  Eucharist  as  a  mere 
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remembrance  of  the  Passion.  This  soon  became  known  beyond  the 
walk  oi  Lucca.  Vennigli  was  summoned  to  the  Chapter  of  hiB  Order  at 
GcB<Mt  and  the  magistmtet  of  lincca  neeived  a  papal  injunctkm  to 
airnt  all  hcntieal  teaehen  and  send  them  to  Borne.  An  Austin  finer 
wie  taken,  ideased  by  tiie  nobles,  and  recaptured ;  and  Vermigli,  never 
a  man  of  much  courag;e,  resolved  on  flight.  In  Ano;nst,  l  ."42,  lie  set  out 
for  Pisa  with  two  companions;  and  *'iri  thtit  city,  with  certain  noble 
persons  he  celebrated  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  with  the  Christian  rite." 
Theuce  he  wrote  to  Pole  and  to  the  people  of  Lucca,  giving  as  reasooe 
for  hit  flight  the  enon  and  abases  of  tha  pontifical  religion  and  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies;  after  which  he  went  to  Switaerland  bj  waj  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  and  on  to  Strassbuig.  He  subsequently  came  to 
England  and  was  made  professor  of  divinifv  at  Oxford,  biit  returned  to 
Strassburg  in  1553,  and  died  at  Zurich  in  1562.  It  appears  that  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  canons  of  his  iiouse  left  Lucca  within  a  year,  and 
escaped  beyond  the  Alps.  But  although  the  shepherds  had  fled,  the 
ilock  did  not  at  onoe  mdt  awajr.  Ihey  woe  in  a  measure  supported  by 
liie  senate^  which  took  measoies  at  length  to  stamp  out  the  hero^^ 
but  only  under  pressure,  and  as  an  alternative  to  the  settiug  up  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition.  In  ISi^  tTie  senate  i<:s!7efl  an  edict  at^ain«!t  the 
"  r^^;sh  pei'soivs  of  both  sex^  who  without  any  knowledge  of  Hoiy  Scripture 
or  the  sacred  canons  dare  to  discuss  things  concerning  the  Christian 
faith  as  though  they  were  great  theologians'";  and  by  1551  the  last 
LuechesB  Brfbnners  were  compdled  to  fly. 

We  now  turn  to  leaders  of  the  movement  wbo  were  not  connected 
with  any  particular  centre.  One  who  wa.^  even  better  known  fled  at 
the  same  time  with  Vermigli,  namely  Ticmardino  Ochinn,  of  Siena. 
When  young  he  had  joined  the  Friars  Observant,  and  rose  to  be  their 
IVovincial ;  bat  in  1584  he  left  them  for  the  Capuchins,  a  stricter  body 
founded  some  nx  yeaxs  before^  by  whom  in  1888  he  was  chosen 
Vicar^neral.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  to  preach,  was  ifipointed  an 
^'apostolic  missionary,**  and  was  soon  recognised  as  the  foremost  preacher 
of  the  day.  His  extant  sermons  hardly  account  for  his  fame;  but 
preaching  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  strictness  of  his  life  adfled  preatly 
to  the  effect  of  his  fiery  eloquence.  At  Naples  he  became  a  follower  of 
Vald^  as  did  others  of  his  Order;  including,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
most  of  the  preachers.  At  Florence  he  visited  Caterina  Cib6;  and  hb 
conversations  with  her,  put  into  the  shape  of  Sette  Dialoffhi  in  1586^ 
afibrd  dear  evidence  tibat  he  had  already  rejected  much  of  the  current 
thco!o(yv.  So  ffir,  however,  he  cannot  have  incurred  serious  suspicion ; 
for  although  his  preachmg  was  iinp  igned  at  Naples  in  1536  and  1539, 
he  was  re-elected  Vicar-general  in  The  following  year  came  the 

catastrophe.   He  was  twice  cited  before  the  Nundo  at  Venice  for  his 
and  the  second  time  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  any  moce^  and 
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ment  to  V«mia.  Whilit  Vmmg  there^  in  finqiieiit  intevoonne  with  Iha 
iwnerable  bishop  Giberii,  he  reoeived  a  dtatioii  to  appear  bdbn  the 
llC!irlj*lbanded  Roman  Inquintion.  He  set  out  in  August,  and  on  fajs 
way  through  Bologna  paid  a  visit  to  Contarini,  who  lay  dying  there. 
The  accounts  of  their  intennew  diffor :  but  Ochino  g;nthered  that  if  he 
went  to  Rome  he  would  be  foi  t  ed  '*  to  deny  Christ  or  be  crucified."  At 
Florence  he  met  Vermigli,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  fly,  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  to  disseminate  his  doctrine  by  his  pen. 
Hb  xwdied  Genera,  being  then  at  the  ef  fifly-five,  pe«ing  alfeer- 
waide  to  Zurich^  Augsburg,  England,  and  hack  to  Zuricfa.  But  hii 
mtless  mind  cddd  not  easily  find  aatia&ctUni.  Belbfe  kog  the  Swui 
expelled  him  hecause  of  hu  views  on  marriage,  and  he  began  to  turn  to 
the  party  amongst  his  compatriots  which  had  abandoned  not  only  the 
historic  system  but  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church.  As  early  as 
September,  1550,  a  secret  Aimhaptist  meeting  had  been  held  at  Venice, 
attended  by  60  deputies,  wliich  hod  rejected  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Many  who  shared  these  views  Imd  taken  refuge  amongst  the  Swiss, 
iiK^Mding  Giorgio  Blandrata,  fonnerly  physician  to  Sigismund  I  of 
Pdand,  Nieool6  GaUo^  Giovanni  Ftob  Aldati,  Matteo  Grihaldi,  and 
Valentmo  Gentik^  all  of  whom  fled  to  Geneva,  and  Leiio  Socdni,  who 
went  to  Basel  in  1547  and  lived  there  unsuspeoied  till  his  death  in  1502. 
Calvin  at  length  grew  suspidons,  and  on  May  18,  1558,  put  forth  a 
confp«;?;ion  of  faith  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  tbe  Italian 
congregation  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  Griijaidi  nianarred  to  clear  him- 
self ;  Biemdrata  and  Alciati,  hnding  themselv^  unable  to  do  so,  fled  to 
Poland;  GaUo  and  Gentile  signed,  but  afterwards  retracted  and  were 
proofed  against  for  heresy :  the  last-named  was  ultimately  beheaded 
at  Bern,  in  1566^  ai  a  perjured  herelie.  After  1568,  Fbland  and 
Tmaajlvania  hecame  the  head-qnarten  ef  lids  eztrane  aehool,  which 
.  remained  the  prey  of  vague  and  mutually  contradictoiy  tiieories,  Arian 
and  Anabaptist,  until  Fausto  Sozzini  (16dd->1604),  the  nephew  of  Lelio, 
came  to  Transylvania  and  Poland  ( 1 578-9)  and  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
formation  of  a  definite  "Unitarian  Church,""  the  doctrinal  manual  of 
which  was  the  ll&kovian  Catechism.  To  this  party,  in  it^  earlier  stages, 
Ochino  had  made  approaches  (in  his  Dialog*  published  in  1563  in 
Polaad);  hut  even  tiie  Polish  anti-trinitaiians  bought  him  unsound; 
and  he  died  in  1564,  fonaken  and  alone,  at  Schladmn  in  Moravia. 

Ochino'^s  flight  made  a  great  sensation.  To  Caraffa  it  su^esled  the 
fall  of  Lucifer.  Some  attributed  it  to  disappointed  ambition,  some  to 
a  sudden  temptation.  Vittoria  Colonna,  hitherto  a  frequent  correspon- 
dent, broke  with  him  entirely;  but  Cattrina  Cibo,  in  whose  house  he  had 
reiioiinced  the  cowl,  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  him  still.  In  the 
records  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  she  fig 

onim,  the  nuns  being  those  of  St  Blaitha  outside  Florence.  But  she  does 
sot  aeem  to  have  hosn  proeeeded  against,  and  died  at  Flonnoe  hi  155& 
CB.  xHi 
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AnotlMT  nui  of  mark  who  left  the  Roman  communion  wfki  PStfw 
pan!o  Verc^no  of  Ciipo  ^''T'^fna.  He  had  been  a  Intryer  in  V<*nTrp, 
enlcrcxl  the  seo  ict.  of  the  Nuncio  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  Aurelio, 
who  was  ^ecretarv  to  Clement  VII,  and  soon  rose  to  inipoiLAnoe.  He 
went  to  Hume  eiiriy  in  and  was  sent  as  Nuncio  to  Feixlinand  of 

Alutruu  Two  jtai»  later  he  went  to  invite  tbt  G«iaa  Miow  to  tte 
Ooimdl  of  Mantua)  and  bad  a  tnemoiabla  intarviaw  with  LuIImiv  whooi 
he  deMribee  with  characteristic  bitterness.  In  1586  he  iweivcd  thi 
bishopric  of  Modruscbt  exchanged  1000  after  for  that  of  Capo  Ittria; 
all  the  orders  being  conferred  upon  him  in  one  day  by  his  brother 
Griarobattista,  Bishop  of  Pola,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  wns  su<?poctpd 
of  heresy,  and  not  without  reason.  Pierpaolo  was  stiU  a  restless  and 
energetic  papal  agent,  distrusted  by  many,  and  scheming  both  for 
piacticai  reform  and  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  In  time  a  diange 
eame  over  him.  Doringainiirioo  toEinnoehemet»andtrBB|vofiNdHil) 
impretted  by,  Haigaiet  of  Navarfab  FnnngintoGelniany,  haoottorled 
miMih  with  Mdandithoii  and  otfaeia.  At  the  Diet  of  Wotme  (1540) 
he  made  an  oration  De  unUate  et  pace  ecdesiae,  in  which  he  wigtd  the 
necessity  for  a  Genend  Council  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  He 
allowed  that  thero  were  pravc  abuses  in  the  Church,  but  not  th«^ 
they  were  any  reason  for  secession  ;  he  pointed  to  t  he  (juarrels  Hmoag^st 
the  Reformed,  and  urged  them  to  return  to  "  the  Body  ot  Christ,  who  is 
our  consolation  and  our  peace.^  His  survey  of  the  facts  is  somewhat 
■operfieia],  but  a  new  tone  of  diaritjr  and  eameitncn  maa  through 
it  He  tetumed  to  Ckpo  d'letria  to  take  care  of  ^'tfae  littio  vincgwd 
which  God  had  committed  to  him*i  he  visited  diligently,  preached 
evangelical  doctrine,  and  reformed  practical  abuses.  He  read  heretictl 
books  in  order  to  confute  them;  but  they  only  raised  doubts  in  hil  own 
mind.  Suspirion  ai'ose  on  all  sides.  I>atc  in  154-1'  the  monkst  of  his 
diocese,  irntate<i  by  his  strictness,  accused  him  tu  the  Venetian  Inqui- 
sition, which  begau  a  process  against  him.  It  was  still  contummg 
when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  opened.  In  February,  1546,  he  went  to 
the  Gonnoil  and  oflfeied  hk  defence;  but,  although  the  Cardinal  of 
Mantua  wanied  them  not  to  drite  a  good  MAop  to  desperation,  thi^ 
wonld  not  hear  hiu  or  allow  him  to  take  hii  eeat,  and  forbade  hu 
return  to  his  diocese.  Then  he  a<>ked  tor  a  canonical  trial  ftom  hii 
fellow -Bishops,  but  in  vain.    After  tliis  he  lost  nil  heart. 

The  last  straw  was  the  c?ase  of  IVaiuesco  Sjiiera.  a  Inwror  of  Citta- 
dclla,  whose  story  was  long  remembtM  * d  nmotiLr  t  the  iietormed.  He  iiad 
incurred  suspicion  by  associating  with  :Spt;^iale  and  translating  the 
Lord  6  Prayer  into  Italian.  Being  cited  by  the  Inquisition  in  1548,  he 
abjund  from  ftar,  and  repeated  hit  abjumtion  tho  following  Sunday  it 
Gittadal]a,agatnethiseaiiscienoe.  P!rasentl5f,faaftttgrienittdji]]«aaidtlf 
for  months  under  the  conviction  that  he  had  committed  thotmpifdeiliMi 
sin  by  his  aposfcafly.  In  vain  liie  friends  spoke  of  Qod%  ttenyi  he  M 
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because  it  was  so  calm,  though  broken  occMkmaUy  fay  parOtym  of 
frenzy.  From  the  invcstigatian  inada  by  tbe  Inqidntioa  after  his  death 
it  seems  likely  that  some  rays  of  hope  dawned  upon  him  towards  the 
end;  but  this  was  unknown  to  the  many  who  came  to  see  him,  and  awe 
and  consternation  prevailed  amongst  them.  To  Verfi^rio,  who  watched 
olten  at  his  bedbiie,  the  warning  set^me<i  to  be  one  which  he  dared  not 
n^ect;  he  resolved  to  secede  at  once,  aud  on  December  13,  lo4^,  he 
sent  bii  i«nlv%  with  an  aaeomit  of  tbe  dying  Spicra,  to  Rota,  the 
Biifaop  SoflhigMi  of  Padua.  Hii  dqiontioii  iud  csoommimicatioii 
followed  on  July  %  1540.  He  fled  to  the  Griioiii»  and  Ibr  •  tine 
worked  at  Poschiavo;  in  1658  he  passed  to  Wurttemberg,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  He  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  SlaviHiM^ 
and  wrote  fiery  tracts  ac^ainst  the  Papacy;  but  to  all  he  appeared  a 
schemer  and  a  disappointed  man  :  Calvin  speaks  of  him  as  a  "restless 
busybody/  and  Jewel  calls  him  a  "crafty  knave.* 

We  ttltam  now  to  those  who  sympathised  more  or  less  with  tilt  new 
views  but  did  not  separate  fimn  the  Church.  They  were  of  very  difftrent 
tfpes.   SooM^  like  Michelangelo  Baeiiaiotti»  were  eunply  men  of  that 

evangelical  spirit  which  easily  oomes  under  suspicion  when  undue  stress 
is  being  laid  on  externals;  oUiers,  like  Falloppio,  were  bold  thinkers  who 
oversteppefl  the  limits  of  medievalism;  others,  like  Giar  jyinrpno  IViRsino, 
the  autlior  of  Sophonisbc,  honoured  by  two  Popes,  directed  the  shafts 
of  their  satire  aj^aiust  the  Papacy  only;  others  really  adopted  the 
Keformed  views,  like  the  satiric  poet  Francesco  lierni^  whose  Orlaiido 
Immmoralo  appears  to  have  been  ntanipolatBd  after  hie  deilii  to  disguise 
ils  Lathefan  flavour.  A  better  representative  of  these  hut  is  Aomo 
Poleario  of  VeinB,  a  men  of  querulous  temper  hut  devoutly  GhristiMi 
lile^  at  onoe  a  humanist  and  a  doetannal  Reformer.  So  early  as  15li  ho 
was  accused  of  heresy  at  Siena,  pai-tlv  owing;  to  a  dispute  with  a  preaciier 
ftt  Colle,  paitlv  on  account  of  his  book  Delia  pimeztn,  .^nfficmzay  e 
sutiJifaxioius  dt'lia  paA-s'ione  di  OrLsto.  B»it  he  had  friends,  and  the  trial 
was  stopped  without  his  having  to  read  ao  oration  which  he  bad  prepared 
in  his  own  defence.  He  continued  to  write  boldly,  and  to  correspond 
with  the  Gennan  end  Swiss  RefonDsre.  In  164A  or  IMfl  he  unfidded  to 
tliem  an  estraotdinary  plan  ftr  a  Coundl  to  settle  the  loligioos 
disputes  of  the  day :  all  the  prinoes  of  £un^  "Were  to  choose  holy  men, 
''entirely  &ee  from  the  suspicion  of  papal  eomiption,'*  to  the  numbar  of 
six  or  seven  from  caxih  country  ;  and  these  men,  having;  been  conse<*rated 
for  the  purpose  by  twelve  Bishops,  chosen  out  of  I  Ik  ir  whole  number  by 
the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy  on  ac  count  of  their  holiness  of  life,  were  to 
act  as  arbiters  and  umpires,  after  hearing  tlie  matters  in  dispute  fully 
diicuswid  in  a  pesHBotly  finee  assembly.  Meirio  became  professor  ot 
hsiOce-IettrBs  at  Loeea  hi  154^  on  the  nomination  of  Sadoleto  and  Bsnh^ 

cii>  xa. 
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and  in  1555  he  went  to  fill  a  like  office  at  Milan.  Here  lie  was  tiriei 
proceeded  against;  in  1559  unsaooeMlully  in  the  matter  of  Purgatory, 

on  the  accusfttion  of  his  former  opponent;  and  again  in  1667,  whoa 
the  trial  wh„s  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  appear  at  Rome  before 
the  Holy  OiFice  itself.  He  pleaded  \m  aG;e,  but  ultimately  went  and 
stood  his  trial.  His  answers  ua  many  points  were  unsatisfactory;  but 
the  real  ground  of  his  oondemnation  ma  hia  steady  assertion  that  H 
waa  mlawfiil  for  the  Pope  to  Idll  hevetacsy  and  that,  ao  doiiig,  he  eooH 
not  be  the  viear  of  Christ  Hewaa  oaUad  npon  to  maJw  a  aetabjnmtifio, 
but  leftised  (June  14,  1870) ;  he  was  oondenined  as  impenitent  in  the 
piresence  of  the  Pope  himself  (June  30);  and  on  July  3  he  was  strange 
and  burnt  in  the  Piazza  del  Castello.  The  records  of  the  AfUrncfrrdm 
say  that  he  died  penitent.  It  is  probable  that  this  refers  to  a  general 
statement  of  penitence,  by  means  of  which,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
authorities,  the  puiiiiihuieut  of  burning  alive  was  frequently  avoided. 
In  any  case^  Aonfo  died  a  martyr  nol  lo  mtioh  for  his  particular  opiniom 
as  in  the  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  itselH 

Anodier  who  paid  the  last  penalty  waa  Pielfo  GameaeodiL  Bon 
in  1508  of  a  noble  Florentine  fkmily,  he  was  educated  in  the  booae  ef 
Cardinal  Dovizzi  at  Rome,  and  entered  the  papa)  service.  Under 
Clement  VTI  he  became  protonotary  spof^toHc,  receivinsj  a^so  many  rich 
benefices  and  a  promise  of  the  cardinalate :  so  great  indeed  was  his 
iiiHiience  that  it  to  be  said  that  he  was  Pope  rather  than  Clement. 
But  the  death  of  ins  master  removed  him  irum  a  post  wliidi  was  not 
really  congenial,  and  he  retired  into  eecaho'  life.  A  visit  to  Giolia 
Gonmga  in  1640  brought  him  into  oooftact  again  with  Vald^  whom  he 
had  known  at  the  papal  Court.  He  now  took  him  as  hia  spiritual  teacher, 
and  ever  afterwards  regarded  tliis  as  the  crisis  of  his  life.  From  this  point 
his  history  is  recorded  in  the  details  of  the  process  instituted  against  him 
by  the  Roman  Inquisition.  After  some  years  of  reading  heretical  books 
and  conferring  with  heretics  at  Venice,  he  was  cited  to  Rome  (1546)  and 
put  on  his  trial  for  heresy.  He  denied  every Uiing,  and  "^fraudulently 
extorted  absolution  from  the  Pope.^  After  a  visit  to  France,  where  he 
met  many  of  the  Beformen,  he  returned  to  Venice  (1602  c.\  and  Ihcm 
puUiahed  some  of  the  works  of  Vald^  In  1657  «  new  process  wm 
commenced  against  him;  he  hid  himself,  and  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  him  as  a  refractory  heretic  Even  this  was  not  final.  On  tiie 
death  of  Paul  IV  (1559),  the  people  joyously  broke  open  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  destroyed  the  records,  and  suffered  the  pn^ners 
(seventy-two  heresiarchs,  or  rather  infernal  fiend>,"  savs  Antonio 
Caracciolo)  to  ^cape.  Camesecchi  saw  his  chance  and  seized  it.  Uis 
sovereign,  Duke  Cosimo  I,  whom  he  had  served  as  an  ^voy  and 
cmmdllorof  Stated  took  hia  part;  the  chaiges  against  him  were  no  looger 
in  cadslence;  the  new  Pope  was  ansoos  to  relax  the  seierity  of  hii 
predoceMor;  and  thus»  in  May,  1661,  he  waa  dedaced  innocent.  AA« 
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ihu  1m  nsided  «t  Bometat  Naples,  at  Fkmnoe^  always  In  coimpopdwwe 

with  heretieiy  and  for  a  time  with  a  strong  Calvinifltic  biat»  though 
later  his  sympathies  were  Lutheran.  The  accession  of  the  stem  old 
Inquisitor  Ghislieri  as  Pope  Pius  V  again  brought  Camesecchi  into  danger. 
Cosimo  consented  to  give  him  up  (l)ein;:^  rewarded  two  years  afterwards 
witb  the  title  of  Grand  Duke);  and  on  July  4,  1566,  he  was  in  prison 
in  Kome.  The  trial  was  a  lengthy  one;  he  fought  hard  for  his  life, 
endeavouring,  as  was  his  wont,  to  resist  force  by  cunning.  But  it  could 
bava  coly  ooa  end.  On  September  SI,  1567,  he  was  handed  over  to 
tba  aeculer  ann^  and  on  October  SI,  witii  a  fiUur  GiulJo  MareaiQ^  ha  was 
beheeded  andbuxnt. 

But  the  great  process  against  Camesecchi  had  an  importance  apart 
from  the  mnn  himself :  as  it  has  been  said,  he  is  but  the  secondary  figure 
in  it,  and  its  real  heroes  are  the  illustrious  dead.  Carnesecchi  was  the 
disciple  of  Vald&,  the  friend  of  Flaminio  and  Pole ;  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  that  body  of  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Chnrdi  of  whom  mention  hae  been  made  alreodj,  who  had  ibrivcn  nobly, 
tbiou^  evil  report  and  good  report,  for  He  reformation,  and  who  baid 
been  hopdeeely  beaten  at  the  Council  of  IVent  They  had  been  watcbed 
and  suspected  by  the  Inquisition  ever  sinoe;  some  indeed  had  actually 
suffered  at  its  hands.  Most  of  them  were  dead  before  1566;  but  the 
pursuit  of  heresy  ceased  not  at  the  grave,  and  those  who  during  their 
lives  were  revered  as  the  hope  of  the  Church  were  impugned  as  su.spects  or 
as  actual  heretics  in  the  famous  process  of  Camesecchi.  This  Catholic 
minority,  for  such  it  really  was,  grew  out  of  the  body  of  friends  who 
centred  roond  Contarinl  m  Veoice;  it  waa  rdnforoed  by  many  who  bad 
eat  at  the  feet  of  Valdds^  or  who  bad  travelled  in  the  norlb.  The  aim 
of  this  party  was  the  lefimn  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  sptem;  its 
doctrinal  ndljing-point  was  justification  by  iaitb  in  CSirist  Jesus  and 
not  by  a  man^s  own  works.  So  far  they  were  at  one  with  Luther. 
But,  realisinjy  as  they  did  that  this  had  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  they  were  not  impelled,  as  he  was,  to  deny  the  reality  of  free 
will,  to  depi"eciate  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  to  evisct^rate  faith  itself  by 
reducing  it  to  em  act  of  intellectual  assent,  and  divorcing  it  from 
Gbriatian  love  wbicb  iaeafis  in  action.  ''We  obtain  this  Ueasing  of 
complete  and  perpetual  salvation,*  wrote  Sadoleto  to  the  dtiiens  of 
Geneva,  **by  faith  alone  in  God  and  in  Jesus  C!hrist  When  I  say 
fidth  alone,  I  do  not  mean,  as  those  inventors  of  novelties  do,  a  mere 
credulity  and  confidence  in  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  love  and  other 
Christian  virtues.  This  indeed  is  necessary,  and  forms  the  first  acce^ 
which  we  have  to  God;  but  it  is  not  enough.  For  we  must  also 
bring  a  mind  full  of  piety  towards  Almighty  God,  and  desirous  of 
performing  whatever  is  agreeaUe  to  Him,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.*  Iforeovcr,  loyally  to  the  Ghuidi  waa  with  them  a 
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fundamental  priDciple.  Many  no  doubt  were  in  frequent  and  friendly 
coDtrespondence  with  the  Reformers;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Kne  of  division  between  the  Protestant  bodies  and  the  C  liun  ii  was 
very  gradually  detenu iiitxi,  and  that  men  loni^  hopi  d  tor  a  speedy  s^itie- 
ment  of  the  existing  divisions.  Here  agam  Saduieto's  letter  iliustratet 
tbor  pontimk  H»  fecqgnut  thft  eaitiiig  cifib  Id  ibe  Choicby  and  wiH 
mm  giaot  tbst  tlim  ai«  airioiii  doetriMi  cR«f»;  bntefon  aov  tlwvvfli 
of  aqwanatiaD  tg»  graator;  and  ta  depart  finm  iht  mutjp  €f  Uia  body  if 
CSiziat  is  to  ooort  destructkm.  "  Let  tts  enc|uure  and  see  which  of  the 
two  if  more  conducive  to  our  advantage,  which  ia  better  in  itself,  and 
better  fitted  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Almighty  God:  whether  to  accord 
with  the  whole  Cluirch,  and  faitlifullv  observe  her  decn  cs  and  laws  and 
sac'ranifiit^,  or  to  adliere  to  nien  seeking  disvsension  and  novelty.  This, 
dearest  brethren,  ia  the  plaee  where  the  rood  divides:  one  way  lead&  to 
liC^&afldiertoowrkaldngdiatk**  Tteletelawtibgrafiteaattte: 
■»  la  «lw  aMww  winch  it  cidlfla  fintii  fioB  CUv^ 

Ibe  fiulufe  of  tke  CamtUkm  it  emmdtmda  EtMm,  tiio  AaaA  d 
Ckmeai  VII,  and  the  secession  of  Caraffa,  had  daaked  tke  reformers' 
hopes;  but  they  did  not  lose  heart  Contarini  was  stiU  tfaeir  leader;  and 
it  was  probably  on  this  accoimt  that  he  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  the 
Colloquy  of  Ratisbon  in  1541,  vi  hence  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Pole,  Morone,  and  Fo.->carari,  atlt  rwards  Bi-.]iop  of  Alodena,  For 
&  time  ail  went  well,  and  au  agreement  was  come  to,  not  indeed  without 
gnat  dlfimlty,  upon  the  pokrt  of  JwliflBatite.  But  ncitlwr  aida  itaUy 
tiwtBd  tfao  othar;  and  Contarim  Mwiatlf  waa  jedoiMlf  Mspodid  kf 
mtmf  mutahtn  of  tho  Cwria.  Cmmryaeai^f  tfaa  cflRnt  (tho  last  ttal 
effort  to  eondliate  the  refcNnmers)  came  ttt  noUitiig;  Contarini  laUaaal 
in  deep  sadbess  to  Italy,  and  died  the  year  afler  at  Bologna.  Wm 
place  as  leader  of  the  movement  was  taken  bv  Retnnwld  Pole,  wliose 
house  at  Viterbo,  wldtiier  he  weut  as  papal  governor  in  1541,  became 
their  htadc^uartei-s.  Here  met  together  for  prayer  and  study  (iiljerti  and 
Soranzo,  the  tormer  bishop  oi  Verona,  the  latter  beidre  long  of  Bergamo^ 
BamHuo,  Luigi  Priuli,  DaMil>o>  Rdlo^  Lodovko  Baceotrilo^  and  otiiflai 
it  i«»  prabaUy  NoV  inilnwiflft  wbkh  heft  Ilanimo  firon  iBidiiig  ta 
tho  T.^lyt^a  Kot  ksa  waa  ham  mflnawy  vitlt  VilloBk  Colwina,  ts 
y^n&m  bo  WW  greatly  devoted,  and  who  tead  m  lum  a  wise  spiritual 
guide  when  many  others  seemed  to  have  gone  astray.  It  was  he  who 
advised  her  to  believe  that  we  are  justified  by  lutk  OoljTy  Md  to  Ml  Of 
though  we  were  to  be  justified  by  our  works. 

Little  by  Httlc  tlieir  hupL^s  tail*  d.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  irid<>ed, 
Pole  was  one  ui  liie  i^egates,  aud  there  were  not  a  lew  Bishops  ami 
tiMologjana  wba  wceo-  iritit^  w  tfa»  Mattar  of  JuafeifiGatioiL  Bta* 
i*  aooa  iMeaoM.  cite  thot  Ibo  Goudl  and  €^  WW  ag^ 
Me  kftTVe^balbmllho  decree  on  tlM  aid]9ort  Bi 
lehpind  uil»sUMn^  waiiaig,  and  odvisuig^Ms  frkndate  wttl^  iait  a  mm 
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(panv€QkiDt  leason.  It  seemed  as  if  this  had  actually  come  when,  w 
{^vember,  Paul  III  di^.    The  English  Cardinal  was  beloved  by 

some,  respected  by  all.  In  the  CqjuHj^y^.  which  followed  it  lono^  appeared 
likely  that  he  \^ould  be  chosen;  and  the  betting  outside,  ba^cti  upon 
inlonnatioo  £rom  within,  was  much  iu  ius  favour.  But  his  views  ou 
Justification  rpbb^t}  hupi  olT  tlie  tiara.  His  (ival  del  Monte  waa  chosen, 
lAo  took  tiw  QMM  of  Julkvi  Hit  ond  Pole  onoe  aaora  von*  into 
xolimmt  uOitU  Im  misnoa  to  BngUad  in  IBH.  Thm  oocMrion  of 
Us  oiemy  Gaioft  aa  Paul  IV  was  a  still  greater  blow.  Sadoletoli 
oommentary  on  the  Romans  and  Contarini's  book  on  Justification 
were  declared  sii<;pect;  Pole  ce<ased  to  be  Le<^ate  and  was  for  a  time 
dis^^Kccd;  Muroiie  wa.s  actually  imprisoned  tor  heresy,  and  remained 
in  prii^on  until  the  tloath  of  the  Pope  in  1559.  The  Inquisition  resumed 
lib  activity  all  over  Italy.  Although  the  total  extiiiction  of  heresy  was 
■tin  long  dekyed,  tim  ood  «M  only  a  question  of  time,  for  the  springs 
««is  diikd  i;^  and  no  now  oMi  faxnt  lofth. 

TL 

Although  one  of  the  noblest  leaders  of  the  Italian  Reform  was  a 
Spaniaid,  ii»  mwrvmafk  never  ohtaitniBd  iwh  a  hold  u|Km  Spain  aa  upon 
liUy:  iapiwtitecowBoosoaswBsofiyowioni^ 

thoroughly  applied — in  part»  |Nil»pe»  IwfHqoD  many  of  the  practel  nbuaes 
had  already  boen  abated  ok  removed,  while  the  doctrinal  abuses  whidh 

called  forth  the  protest  had  not  yet  prevailed  in  Spain  so  largely  as 
eJaewhere.  Many  of  the  best-known  Spanish  Refonners  lived  and  died 
in  Flanders  or  in  some  other  foroirrii  land ;  and  in  Spain  itaelf  the 
movement  appcai-s  to  have  had  littk  vitality  excepting  in  and  about 
tiK»  centres,  Valladoiid  and  Seville.  Two  auUiU'de-fk  at  Valladolid  aud 
two  at  Soiflybi  of  tiM  ihooQugli  ki^ 

nffesd  to  bcoak  up  tte  Rcfomod  in  tliesa  centoaa  Many  fugiftiTcs 

escaped  and  found  xefiige  in  Gtennany,  T^^*^™^  or  tha  Xtm  Coontrias; 
and  the  few  who  remained  were  gnidiully  sirapl  awaj  I17  tba  sams 

drastic  methods  of  the  Inquisition. 

A  refoira  of  tlie  Spanish  rlcr;:y.  rc::jular  and  secular,  had  taken  place 
before  Luther  arose.  It  had  begun,  so  far  as  the  regulars  were  con- 
cerned, nearly  a  century  before;  for  example,  the  Cistercians  had  been 
fafinrmed  by  Fcay  Martinp  de  Viu^^  in  Uie  time  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV, 
s^^aflaawiMdi  Cawtinat  Mendom  baAiwdMAm  tfao  aama  diwctioik  Iiifc 
the  duef  agent  in  it  vaa  Fnay  XJnwnaa  do  GisBens  of  the  CMfeo  of 
St  FraaiciB,  to  be  better  known  as  Osadnul  Ximcnea  At  tko  ioi|aest  of 
jy«diiiBnd  and  Isabetta  ha  drew,  up  a  nfiort  on  tfao  sta^a  of  aft  the 
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monasteries  of  Spain.    Thereupon  a  Bull  was  soui^ht  firom  Alexanda-  VI 
in  1494,  by  which  Cisneros  was  empoweiied  to  visit  and  set  in  order  all 
the  regularii  of  Spain;  and  he  inaugurated  the  most  drastic  reformatioii, 
perhaps,  that  Religious  Hoiues  ever  sustained.  His  action  was  in  genenl 
falMnittod  to;  but  his  own  Orders  whicfa  was  the  wont  of  allf  icsisteil 
strenoously,  and  obtained  a  Bull  of  prohibition  against  him.  On  further 
Information  the  Pope  annuUed  this,  and  tlio  work  went  on.  The 
monasteries  were  disciplined,  their  "privileges""  burned,  and  their  rents 
and  heritages  taken  away  and  given  to  parishes,  hospitals,  &c.    A  large 
number  of  monks  who  were  scandalous  evil-livers,  and  who  seemed 
irretbrmable,  were  deported  to  Morocco,  and  the  work  was  complete. 
With  the  seculars  Cisneros  was  less  successful.    But  hy  degrees  the 
zcgulan  leacted  healthfully  upon  them;  Bishops  and  provindal  synodi 
took  them  in  hand;  and  the  earlier  Inciuisitors^  espedaUy  Adiiaa  «f 
Utrecht,  did  much  to  put  away  abuses  amongrt  tibem.    Without  doab^ 
therefore,  the  moral  state  of  the  Spanish  dogy  in  the  aztecnth  eentory, 
especially  that  of  the  monks  and  friars,  waj?  imnicasurably  superior  to 
that  of  the  clerg}-  in  any  other  part  of  Western  Christendom. 

Moreover,  the  purging  of  the  Spanish  clergy  had  been  arronipanied. 
or  followed,  by  a  revival  of  leai  niug.  Xiinenez  was  a  scholar  and  a 
munificent  patron  of  scholarship;  and  under  his  fostering  care  Uie 
Univernty  of  Akali  had  become  fiunoiis  throughout  Europe  as  a  centre 
of  theolagical  and  humane  learning.  The  Cretan  Demetrioa  Docss 
taught  Greek;  Alfonso  de  Zanutt%  Pablo  Coronel,  and  Alfonso  de  Akalii 
were  expert  Hebnusts;  and  amongst  other  scholars  there  were  the 
two  Vergaras,  Lorenzo  Balbo,  and  Alfonso  de  Nebrijfi.  The  ^^reatest 
monument  of  the  liberality  ai.  l  enterprise  of  Xinicnez  was  the  famous 
Comphitensian  Polyglott,  which  was  in  prepaiation  at  the  \gv\  time 
when  Kratimuii  was  working  at  the  iii^t  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament, 
though  it  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  1590. 

These  fbcts  have  no  little  bearing  upon  the  way  in  which  the  writi^p 
of  Erasmus  ^re  recaved  in  Spain.  To  some  he  was  a  liteniy  ooUeagns 
whom  they  with  all  the  world  were  proud  to  honour:  to  others  he  was  a 
rival,  whose  work  was  to  be  depreciated  wherever  possible.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  do  this;  for  his  satirical  writinr^s  ai^ainst  clerical  abtises  really 
did  not  apply  to  Spain.  Elsewhere,  all  good  men  were  agreed  in  com- 
batting the  evils  against  which  he  wrote.  In  Spain,  the  earnestn^a  of 
his  crusade  was  easily  overlooked  by  those  who  had  not  lived  abroad;  on 
the  other  hand*  nowhere  was  there  so  keen  a  scent  for  heresy.  His 
libeial  thought,  and  his  ridicule  of  religious  customs  which*  however 
liable  to  abuse,  were  in  themselves  capable  of  justification,  seemed  most 
dangerous  to  the  orthodox  Spamah  mind;  and  only  the  more  luge- 
hearted  were  able  to  discern  the  genuine  depth  of  his  piety. 

Nowhere,  therefore,  did  Erasmus"  writings  rouse  such  feelings  m  in 
Spain.    Di^o  Lopez  de  Stuniga  and  Sancho  Carranza  de  Miranda 
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iiiTei^«?  a^nst  him,  the  former  repeatedly,  aocusicg  hira  of  bad 
jcbolarship,  of  heresy,  of  impiety,  calling  him  not  only  a  Luthewm  but 
the  standard-bearer  and  leader  of  the  lAitheraDs.  Eiasmus  r^died, 
pabliely  and  privately,  with  comparative  moderartion;  and  by  di^rees  the 
aoBftroversy  dkd  sniff.  MewiwhDe  lit  had  nany  pcaoud  frMidi  m 
Sfim,  flafough  nkoae  mfkwnce  aone  cf  hb  uritrng*  woe  twimlirtrf  inla 
S|itiiilh,  the  first  being  the  .£ndUM«Kb%  ivlikb  «p)peared  in  1526  or  1507 
inth  a  dediestkn  to  Manriqne  the  Inqiusitor,  and  bearing  his  imprimatur. 
Some  spoke  agninst  it,  includini'  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  says  that  wht^n  he 
read  it  (in  L^t  in)  it  relaxcni  iiis  fei'\'our  ojid  made  his  devotion  grow  cold; 
nevertheless  it  had  a  wide  popul  irity.  This  broii«^ht  its  author  into  still 
greater  {»t»minence;  and  a  contemporary  writer  says  that  his  name  was 
better  kaoWB  in  Spain  than  in  Rotterdam. 

Gndnallj  two  bulila  tutkpB  woe  farmtif  of  etmmUiiU  and  mt^ 
<niiniii#iif-  Id  1B96  the  AirMfUfffir  Alfomo  Fomaidei^  the  tmulttlor 
of  the  EnchiridhHi  wrote  to  Cdronel  that  certain  irittt  were  preaching 
a^dEst  its  author,  and  suggesting  that  they  should  be  censured;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  friars  demand^  that  certain  the<;t>s  selcctf^  from  Erftsmns' 
writings  should  be  condemned.  In  the  ecclesiastical  juntcta  which  rnet 
at  Vallfldolid  in  Lent,  1527,  a  formal  enquiry  wasi  begun  befort-  Manrique 
and  a  body  of  theologians;  but  no  agreement  was  reached,  and  Manrique 
dhntved  the  enquiry,  leaving  things  as  they  were.  Akmso  FoMeea, 
Awihhishop  ci  Toledo^  also  took  the  pert  of  Enmiii;  end  by  the 
iataaee  of  Gattinaia  end  other  frlmds  at  the  Gmirb  of  Chariea  V  *  Bull 
was  obtained  firom  Clement  VII  imposing  silence  upon  all  who  spoke  or 
wrote  against  his  writings,  which  **are  contraxy  to  those  of  Luth^."* 
Thus  the  emsmistas  had  won  a  complete  victarf,  and  for  a  time  had 
things  all  their  oi»ti  way.  But  alter  the  death  of  Fonseca  in  1534  the 
tide  turned.  Juan  de  Vergara  and  his  brother  were  cited  before  the 
Inquisition,  accused,  says  Knzinas,  of  no  crime  but  favouring  Erasmus 
and  hie  writings;  and  eIthoii|^  tliey  woe  idtimetely  eeqiilttod,  H  wai 
m!ty  after  ymn  of  detention.  Fnj  Akmo  de  Yvrnh  was  eendenmed 
for  depcoeiaitiiig  the  monaetie  state  end  was  immured  in  a  convent}  fart 
the  charges  wen  so  prepoettioitt  that  Charles  V,  whose  chaplain  he  was, 
came  to  his  rescue;  and  the  sentence  was  annulled  by  the  Pope.  Mateo 
Pa-scual,  professor  of  theologv  at  AleaU,  was  less  forttinate;  he  had 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  piirsratory  in  a  pubMc  discussion,  wa-s  imprisoned, 
and  his  goods  were  contiscuted.  Another  who  fell  untier  suspicion  was 
the  greal  sdiolar  Pedro  de  Lerma,  who  had  lived  at  Flstris  over  fiflj  years, 
had  beeti  deen  of  the  fiunlty  of  Thedcigjr  thei^  end  had  letunied  to 
Spent  ee  Ahbet  of  Comphido*  In  ISfft  be  waa  called  npon  to  abjme 
dbven  ^^Erasmian^  proporitione»  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
jnsMfication  by  fiuth.  He  fi»thwith  returned  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
over  ^venty  vear^,  aceompanicd  by  his  nephew  FnmoiSfift  do  F^nmn— ^ 
in  whose  arms  he  died  not  long  aAo; 
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^Erasmianum"'  gradually  died  out  in  Spain.  Elsewhere  it  either 
died  onf^  or  took  a  lino  of  its  own  (as  in  the  cue  of  Juan  do  Vald^X 
became  maged  in  Pkotestantiiim.  Pedro  de  Lenna  was  on  the  bonicr> 
Ihie;  his  nephews  crossed  it.  Francisco  do  Ensinas  (or  Dryander  as  his 
name  was  frequently  rendered)  was  the  younger  brother  of  that  Jiime 
who  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1547-  they  were  sons  of  rich  and  noble 
parents  at  Bur<^os,  and  were  eiliicatccl  at  Louvain  and  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  de  L(  i ma  Francisco  became  a  niatricuJated  student  of  \\  ittcn- 
berg  University,  where  there  were  about  that  time  four  other  Spanish 
sttidenti,  one  of  whom,  Mateo  Adiiaao^  wbs  pwrfewor  of  Hebicw  tod 
Bwdictno.  The  young  man  lived  in  the  house  of  Melndithon,  beconmig 
so  dear  to  him  that  he  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  MeUnchthon^  sonl**;  end  it 
was  by  his  advice  that  Enzinas  translated  the  New  Tt^tament  into  excellent 
Spanish.  Havinc^  finished  it  he  went  to  tho  Low  Countries;  and  from 
this  point  we  are  able  to  follow  his  steps  by  means  of  his  Narrative.  The 
edicte  of  Charles  V  against  heresy  were  being  put  into  force,  but  he  felt 
safe,  as  he  had  many  friends.  He  pr^ented  his  version  to  the  theological 
£sMulty  of  Louvain  for  their  imprimatur;  but  they  replied  that  they  had 
iiopGwertogivethis,andooaldnot  judge  of  its  aoeoiaqr.  So  be  himself 
published  it  at  Anteferp,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor*  in  which  he 
defended  the  translating  of  the  Scriptuies  (against  whic  h,  he  said,  ho  knew 
no  law)  and  placed  his  own  version  under  Charles'  pcotection.  On 
November  23, 1543,  he  arrived  at  Brussels  to  present  it  in  person,  and  wa? 
introduced  to  the  Emperor  s  presence  by  t  lie  Bi.-^hop  ot  Jaen.  After  a  con- 
versation of  which  Enzinas  has  left  a  ratl  ior  partial  account,  the  Emperor 
promised  to  accept  the  dedication  provicicd  that  tiie  version  was  sati&iiac- 
toxy;  and  it  was  submitted  to  his  oonliBSBor,  Fray  Fedio  de  Sota 

Soto  was  disposed  to  be  friendly,  hut  took  the  pieoBtitioa  of 
maldiig  enquiries.  Hie  following  daj  be  sent  tot  the  yom^  mailt  wt 
before  him  the  dangers  of  the  unguarded  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  ss 
demonstrated  by  Alfonso  de  Castro  in  his  De  Haerettbus^  and  added  that 
Encinas  had  broken  the  law  by  publishing  an  unlicensed  work ;  alao,  that 
he  was  still  Diore  to  blame  for  consorting^  with  heretics  at  Wittjenber^^ 
and  for  publisliiii!^  a  heretical  book  based  upon  Luthers  De  servo  arbitrio. 
Eiizmas  answered,  reasonably  enough,  that  there  was  no  law  in  Flanden  j 
against  tnnslati^g  the  Bible,  and  that  if  it  was  wrong  to  ooosort  widi  I 
the  Gennan  doctotB,  then  the  Emperor  hinuelf  and  many  more  wcr  to  | 
Uame.   As  to  the  book,  he  denied  roundly  that  he  had  ever  poblielMd  | 
anything  but  the  New  Testament,  a  denial  which  it  is  very  hard  to  accept 
Ultimately  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  Brussels  for  his  dvil  o^noe, 
and  thus  vrns  saved,  «?%idently  by  Soto"*??  de^^ire,  from  the  tender  mercie?  of 
the  Spanish  Inqui  iticn.    There  he  remained,  in  ea.sy  confinement,  until 
February  1, 1545,  whei>,  by  the  neglig^ce,  or  more  probably  connivance, 
of  his  gaolers,  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  Wittenberg,  and  tbenoe 
to  Stcassbui]^  Basel  anc  elsewhere.  In  disgust  al  the  disooids  waat^ 
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Protestants,  he  senorislv  thoncrlit  of  going  to  Constantinople  to  preach 
the  Gospel  there;  but  insteatl  of  doing  so  he  married  a  ^Mfo,  came  to 
England  on  Cranmer's  invitation,  and  was  made  protVssor  of  (xreek  at 
Cambridge.  There  he  remained  for  about  two  year^;  but  in  1549  he 
ittumed  to  the  Continent  to  annmge  for  the  printing  of  hk  Spaniah 
nnioDt  of  the  daarici^  md  died  at  Augabuig  on  December  1650. 

JAime  de  Fnaneii  had  remained  at  Paris  Ux  some  time  after  his 
|iiolilier*6  departure,  and  whilst  there  had  imbued  another  Spaniard, 
Joan  Diaz,  with  his  own  views.    Bom  at  Cuen9a,  the  city  of  the 
brothers  Vald^,  Diaz  bad  studied  for  thirteen  years  at  Paris,  becoming 
proricient  in  theolt^y  and  in  Hebrew.    About  1545  he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  spent  some  months  in  Calvin's  society.     Thence  he  pjxssed  to 
Strassburg  with  the  brothers  Loui:»  and  Claud  de  Senurcieus,  the  latter  of 
whom,  with  tiie  help  of  V^ng^wM,  afterwaids  wrote  bis  life.  AtStraasburg 
tiie  tenets  of  Calvin  were  held  in  some  euapicion,  and  before  bciqg 
admitted  to  communion  Diaz  was  called  upon  to  show  his  orlhodoxy  by 
making  a  public  profession  of  fieuth.   At  the  end  of  the  year  the  city 
sent  Bucer  as  its  deputy  to  the  second  Colloquy  of  Ratisbon,  summoned 
by  Che^'les  V;  and  by  his  desire  Diaz  was  sent  with  him,  meanwhile 
acting  also  as  agent  for  Cardinal  du  Beilay,  the  protector  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France.     At  Ratisbon  in  1546  he  had  a  series  of 
discussions  with  the  Dominican  Fray  Pedro  de  Malvenda,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Paris;  but  his  aoooant  of  these  is  veij  one-sided, 
and  sll  that  is  certain  is  that  neither  converted  the  other.  Rmn 
Ratisbon  Dies  went  to  Neubuig  on  the  Danube.  Meanwhile,  news 
of  his  doings  reached  his  brother  Alfonso,  who  was  a  lawyer  at 
Pavia.    He  at  once  hastened  to  him  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  the  Church,  or  at  least  to  abandon  the 
society  of  the  Germans.    On  the  advice  of  Ochino,  who  was  then  at 
Augsburg,  Juan  refused  to  do  either.  Alfonso,  modduncd  with  fanaticism 
and  the  shame  of  having  a  heretic  In  the  family,  thereupon  compassed 
Us  death,  and,  with  an  accomplice^  cruelly  eawesinstcd  hun  at  Feld- 
Idreben  on  March  27, 1546.  The  murderers  were  captured  and  broog^ 
to  tnel  at  Luubruck;  but  as  they  were  in  minor  Orden^  Soto  and  othen 
CMMed  the  case  to  be  cited  to  Rome,  where  the  murderen  escaped  soot- 
free.    Not  unnaturally  the  Protestants  rei^rded  Diaz  as  a  martyr,  and 
attributed  his  death  to  the  direct  orders  of  the  ecclesia^stical  authorities; 
but  though  they  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  murderers,  the  act  itself 
was  certainly  one  of  private  vengeance. 

Another  Spaniard  who  adopted  the  Reformed  views  about  this  time 
was  Fkandsoo  de  San  Roman,  a  rich  merchant  firom  Burgos.  In  IMO, 
going  firom  Antwerp  to  Bremen  on  businets,  he  went  by  chance  into 
a  Ltttheian  churdi  where  Jakob  Speng,  formerly  prior  of  the  Austin 
canons  at  Antwerp,  was  preaching.  Although  he  knew  no  German,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  preacher,  stayed  at  his  hous^  and  adopted  his 
oa.  XII.  M  o 
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TiBM.    He  at  once  began  to  preach  and  to  write  in  Spanish,  with  the 
ea^'emess  of  fanaticism  and  the  self-confidence  of  if^orance.  Retimiing 
to  Inlanders,  he  was  arrested  and  examined ;  his  l-ooks  were  burnt,  and 
he  liinisi  lf  was  imprisoned.     Being  reieaaed  aRer  six  months,  he  went  to 
Louvain,  where  he  met  Eimuas,  who  rebuked  him  for  riskiiig  his  life 
uselMBly  by  shriekiog  like  a  nwdman  in  tlie  matket-pUeei^  and  for 
iupiodily  taidtig  upon  hiniMlf  to  pmdi  nithoufe  a  call  from  God» 
and  without  llie  veqtuaitB  gills  or  knowledge.   Hie  rebuke  made  no 
impression.    In  1541  he  went  to  Ratisbon  and  presented  himself  befor« 
Charles,  who  heard  him  patiently  again  and  again,  but  at  length 
ordered  his  detention  ns  a  heretic.    He  was  taken  to  Spain,  handed  over 
to  the  Inquisition,  and  burned  in  an  auta-de-Jt  at  Valladolid  in  1549L 
His  fidelity  won  him  commendation  where  hia  rashness  and  ignorance 
had  failed;  and  atter  hiti  death  Speug  wrote  to  Enzinas  with  the 
tenderest  reverence  and  love  for  the  man  whom  they  had  little  esteemed 
whfle  he  li?ed. 

Fsasing  over  Pedro  Nunez  Vela  of  Avila^  of  whom  little  is  known 
sa^  tiiat  in  1548  and  again  in  1570  he  is  spoken  of  as  professor  of 
Greek  at  Tj^nsanne,  wo  turn  to  Reform  movements  within  Spain  itself. 
Precautions  had  been  taktii  ti  om  1521  onwards  to  prevent  tlie  difiusian 
of  Lutheran  books  in  Spain.    Attempts  were  not  infreqwently  made  to 
introduce  theiu  by  sea:  in  1524  two  caiiks  full  were  discovered  and 
bomt  at  Santander,  and  in  tiie  foUowing  year  Venetian  galleys  wm 
attempting  to  laixl  them  on  the  south-eastern  shote.  But  it  was  ndtfaer 
in  YSuoBf  nor  in  Onmada  that  the  stofim  huist»  n<yr  was  it  caused  by 
the  importation  of  Lutheran  books.    It  began  in  Seville  and  ill 
Valladolid,  then  the  capital  of  Spain ;  and  amongst  it»  loaders,  even  if 
they  were  not  its  founders,  were  three  chaplains  of  the  Emperor, 
Dr  Ai^iistin  Ca/Alla,  Dr  Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  and  Fray 
Bartolom^  Carmniu,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain. 

To  begin  with  Seville.  A  noble  gentleman  there,  Kodrigo  de  Valer, 
suddenly  turned  ftom  a  woridly  life  to  one  of  devotion,  studying  the 
Bible  tm  he  knew  it  afanost  \r$  heart  He  also  began  to  inveigh  against 
the  eomiptiaos  of  the  Chuich»  pscachiiig  in  the  stoseb  and  sqaates,  and 
even  on  the  Cathedral  steps,  sayhig  that  he  was  Sent  by  Cbfiit  to  oorrect 
that  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  He  was  more  than  once  cited 
before  the  Inquisition,  bnt  treated  with  great  leniency,  partly  because 
he  was  thonr^ht  to  be  in>ane,  partly  because  he  was  a  crvsttam  vifjo^ 
without  ndiTiixture  of  .Te\vl>h  or  Mdoi  ish  blood.  At  length  he  was 
condemned  to  wear  a  eambenito  and  to  undergo  peipetual  imprisonment 
in  a  coment  llwie  he  died  about  1A50.  His  life  had  not  been  fruit- 
less;  he  had  made  many  converts^  amongst  them  the  eaaon  Juan  Oil, 
«f  Olvera  in  Aragon.  Gil,  or  Egidio  (as  he  was  alio  called),  had 
stndiad  with  diatinetion  at  AlcalA,  and  was  a  master  of  theoh^  ^f 
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Aboofc  1587  he  obfcatned  tin  magistnd  ouMNuy  of  Sevilb^ 
whish  impoaed  <«i  him  the  duty  af  ineachmg.  At  6nt  bis  pnidung 

bad  little  success.  But  h»  g^ed  new  views  of  trath  hjr  hli  intmiuiw 
with  Valer,  and  befm  long  he  became  iunoua  as  a  preacher. 

But  he  owed  even  more  to  his  brother-canon,  Constantino  Ponce  de 
la  Fuente,  than  to  Vuler;  for  he  it  was  who  first  taught  hiin,  in  set  terms, 
the  doctrine  of  justiHcation  hy  faith.  Constantino,  a  native  of  San 
Clemen te  near  Qien^a,  had  studied  at  Alcald  with  Gil  and  a  certain 
Dr  Vargas;  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Htbew,  who  had  prohaUy  kaint  the  doetrina  of  JusUfieation  from 
hooka.  In  he  had  hesn  made  ft  canoo  of  Seville;  and  althov^ 
he  was  not  so  popular  thsTS  aa  Gfl^  elsewhere  his  fame  was  fir  gnater. 
The  three  friends  bow  began  to  work  togetheft  Gil  being  the  most  active. 
He  and  Constantino  preadied  diligently ;  Vargas  expounded  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  and  the  Psalms ;  and  by  degrees  they  gathered  a  body  of 
adherents  to  wliom  they  ministered  in  secret.  For  a  long  while  nothing 
was  suspected ;  in  fact,  Constantino  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  to 
acoompuij  him  as  his  preacher  and  confessor,  and  was  out  of  Spain  with 
him  fi»m  1548  to  lfi61»  modi  sevend  and  haaomed.  He  subsequently 
oame  to  England  with  Philip  11,  and  only  vefauned  to  Seville  late  in 
Diuriog  this  period  he  produced  a  aeries  of  books  which  were 
then  much  valued,  but  were  ultimately  regarded  as  heretical. 

Meanwhile,  the  others  had  l)cen  less  fortunate.  Gil.  indeed,  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for  a  bishopric  in  1550;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  and  Vargas  wltc  cite<_l  before  the  Inquisition.  Var^is  fell 
ill  and  died ;  but  Gii  wa^^  proceeded  against  vigorously,  the  charges 
including  the  points  of  Justiilcation,  Works,  Purgatory,  Invocation  of 
Seintib  nd  ectual  ioonodasm  in  the  Cathednt  In  prison  he  wrote  ao 
apology  on  Justification  which  was  held  to  meke  ins  ease  woiee;  but 
tUtimately,  on  Sunday,  August  21,  155J^  he  made  a  public  recantation 
in  the  Cathedial,  extorted,  his  friends  aflenmids  said,  l^ftnud.  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Triana  near  Seville 
(the  h«  ailtjUHittr:,  of  the  Inquisition),  with  permission  to  come  to  the 
Cathedral  hfteen  times  ;  he  was  to  fast  strictly  every  Friday,  to  make  liis 
confession  monthly,  communicating  or  not  as  his  confessor  directed,  not 
to  leave  Spain,  not  to  say  mass  for  a  year,  or  to  exercise  other  functions 
for  ten  yean.  Gil  however  did  not  modify  his  viewa.  In  1M5  he 
▼isited  the  Befoimed  at  ValladoUd,  and  died  a  lew  daya  efter  hia  ntum, 
early  in  1556b 

The  Chapter  of  Seville  had  stood  by  their  collei^ue  nobly,  althou^ 

or  perhaps  because,  their  Archbishop,  iiie  stem  Fernando  de  Va1d&,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  InquiRitiou.  They  paid  Gil  a  considerable  salary 
whilst  he  was  in  prison,  and  set  over  his  gi-nve  in  the  Cathedral  a  tine 
moAumeut;  moreover,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  they  elected  Con- 
atantino  magistral  canon  in  his  place.  He  at  once  took  up  his  friend's 
cn.  zu. 
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work,  and  besides  preaching  began  a  ooime  of  Bible  leetuwi  at  a  sduxd 
in  the  city.  By  degrees  lie  alw  was  niqiected  by  the  Inquiriliaii^  friucb 
frequentlj  nimiiiooed  bim  to  explain  bit  conduct  Wlwn  bii  fnmk 
asked  him  the  reason  (tf  Us  frequent  visits  to  IViana,  be  replied, 
"They  wish  to  bum  me,  but  as  yet  they  find  me  too  green."  As  time 
went  on  he  began  to  lose  heart,  and  at  length,  in  order  to  disarm 
suspicion,  resolved  to  join  the  newly-arrived  Jesuits.  But  they  had 
b«^n  warned,  and  refused  to  receive  one  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
acceptable  enough  as  a  recruit. 

At  length  t£»  InqoiritioD  obtained  proof  of  wbat  tbqr  bad  donbtkn 
long  suspected :  there  ezisted  in  Seville  a  sect  of  cooddefable  eiie^  wfaoie 
membcn  met  together  secretly  and  had  their  own  organisatioo  sod 
services.  They  had  grown  up  about  Gil  and  Constantino,  had  increased 
rapidly,  and  had  obtained  copies  of  the  New  T^tament  from  abroad 
through  the  activity  of  one  of  their  members.  Hie  detection  of  this 
society  led  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  large  collection  of  Constan- 
tino's writings,  in  which  he  had  spoken  his  full  mind.  He  was  at  onre 
arrested.  Ai'ler  a  vain  denial,  he  avowed  that  the  books  were  his,  and  that 
they  represented  his  convictkms.  He  was  iniprisooed  in  the  do^gsont 
of  Triana,  and  died  two  jean  aftenvaids  of  disease  and  privation. 
Meenwbile,  the  seeidi  went  tm  vigorously;  and  by  degrees  all  wsi 
discovered.  From  the  Stmdae  /nquisUionis  artei  t^Rguot  detectae,  pub- 
lished under  an  assumed  name  in  1567  by  a  former  member  of  the  sect, 
it  appears  that  more  than  eight  hundred  people  were  proceeded  against 
altogether.  They  had  two  centres,  the  house  of  Isabel  de  Baena,  **the 
temple  of  Uie  new  light,""  the  place  "where  the  faithful  a^-mbled  to  hear 
tile  Word  uf  God,""  and  the  Hieronymite  monastery  of  San  Isidro.  Led  by 
thdr  prior  Gard-Aiies,  known  as  ifautiv  Blanoa  from  his  white  hair,  ilie 
Irian  of  Sen  Isidro  embraced  the  new  views  almost  to  a  man,  amongst 
them  being  the  learned  Cristobal  de  Arellano^  Antonio  dd  Corro,  and 
Cipriano  de  Valera;  they  abolished  fasts  and  mortifications,  and  sub- 
stituted readings  from  the  Scriptures  for  the  canonical  hours.  Amongst 
the  lay  members  of  the  sect  were  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  second  son  of  the 
Count  de  Bailen,  .In an  Gonzales,  the  physician  Cristobal  de  i»saiL%  and 
Fernando  de  San  Juan,  rector  of  the  CoU'ff^o  de  la  doctHna;  above  all, 
there  was  Julian  Heraandez,  known  to  the  rest  as  Julianiilo,  since  he 
was  veiy  small  of  stature  and  "no  more  than  skin  and  bone.**  But  he 
was  a  man  of  feariess  courage,  and  by  his  means  they  were  able  to 
procure  religious  books  in  Spanish,  including  the  New  Testament 
Juan  Perez,  the  former  rector  of  the  Colegio  de  la  doctrinOf  had  flsd 
from  Spain  when  Gil  was  arrested;  in  his  exile  he  had  preparwl  a 
version  of  the  New  Testanu  nt.  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  1556. 
By  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  Juli.iiullo  two  great  tuns  filled 
with  copies  were  safely  smu^led  into  Seville,  despite  the  watcMuine&i 
of  the  Inquisition. 
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LdtHe  by  little  the  Inquisition  got  through  its  work,  drawing  its  net 
closer  and  closer  about  the  chief  offenders  and  idlowing  lesser  persons 
to  free  on  doing  penance.  At  an  aido-<h-J^  celebrated  in  the  Plaza 
de  Sail  Fmncisco  on  Septemlwr  24,  1559,  fourteen  per!>ons  were  burnt  to 
death  for  het-es^,  including  i'uur  friars  and  three  women.  A  iai^gu  number 
veve  antenoed  to  kiser  penalties ;  and  tbe  hoote  td  babd  de  Boena, 
in  wliiditlMgr  mety  wwniedto  tliegraiind,a<*pj^  of  infiuny  "  being 
erected  on  the  aite.  On  December  1560,  a  seamd  mdo  was  celebrated 
at  the  same  place,  when  eight  women,  one  being  a  nun,  and  two  men, 
one  of  whom  was  Jijlianillo,  were  burnt.  Gil,  Constantino,  and  Ferez 
were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  a  number  of  friars  and  others  were  visit«i  with 
leaser  penalties.  Some  cunLrived  to  escape  and  fled  from  Spain;  and 
a  fern  single  caaea  of  bcteay  ware  dealt  with  in  later  yeaxa,  Thua  ended 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  Befonn  in  SeriDe. 

At  Vai.ladolid  the  movement  had  already  come  to  an  end,  for 
although  it  began  Inter  tiian  at  Seville,  it  wivs  rliscovercd  somewhat 
earlier.  Its  founder  was  Agustiu  Cazalla,  born  uf  rich  parents  who 
had  lost  rank  for  Judaising.  He  had  studied  under  Carranza  at 
Valladoltd,  and  aflerwaida  at  AkaU.  In  164S  he  waa  mado  chaplain 
and  pieaciier  to  the  Emperor,  and  till  1661  followed  the  Court  Chi  his 
letom  to  Spain  he  naa  made  canon  of  Salamanca  and  from  that  time 
forward  dwelt  there  or  at  Valladolid.  He  became  addicted  to  the 
Reform  either  under  Carmnza's  instructions  or  in  Germany,  and  was 
confirmed  in  his  views  by  Carlos  de  Seso,  a  nobleman  from  Italy  who  had 
manied  a  Spaniah  wife  and  had  been  made  wr^fidar  of  Tonk  Saao 
had  heatd  of  jortification  in  Italy,  and  became  an  axdent  propagaodiat ; 
in  Hut  it  ia  dear  that  Toro,  not  Valladolid,  waa  the  real  birthplace  of 
the  movement  in  New  Castile.  A  large  number  of  we  ll  bom  persons 
accepted  Seso^  teaching,  includint^  the  licentifitn  Ilcrn-^zuelo,  Fray 
DiMnin^o  de  Iloji^us,  many  membti-a  of  the  Cazalla  family,  and  many 
devout  ladies;  and  all  who  accepted  it  became  teachers  themselves. 
Zamota  and  Logrono,  near  which  town  Seso  had  a  houae,  were  afiectad 
hty  the  movement;  above  all,  it  found  its  headquarters  in  Valladolid,  where 
it  soon  had  a  very  large  following,  both  of  rich  and  poor.  The  nuns  of 
the  rich  House  of  Bel<^n,  outside  the  t-ity,  were  largely  involved;  so  were 
many  of  the  clergy.  Meetings  and  services  wcrt-  held  frequently,  and 
the  communion  administered  in  the  house  of  Leonor  de  Vibera,  Cazaiias 
mother. 

It  not  Inown  how  tiwy  were  diaoovered,  bat  the  arreata  ware 
precipitated  by  the  action  taken  at  Zamora,  by  the  Bishop,  againat 
Oiatdbal  de  PadiUa,  steward  to  the  Marqucsa  de  Alcaniees,  who  was 
pwachinw  the  new  doctrines  there.  He  wns  able  to  warn  his  friends 
in  the  capital,  some  of  whom  fled  to  Navarre,  and  thence  into  Fmnoe. 
Bub  the  greater  number  were  already  taken  early  in  June,  1658;  the 
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primw  irere  full;  and  Vald^  the  Inquiflitar-G«nend  was  Me  to  report 
to  CShailet  V,  in  his  retirement  9t  Yuite,  that  each  day  brought  tnak 

evidence  n^inst  them.  Moreover,  mutual  trust  v?&s  Inckino^ ;  when 
under  examination,  even  without  torture,  they  accubed  one  aiiotlier  and 
endeavoui^  by  all  means  to  exculpate  themselves,  so  that  there  v.a;j  no 
lack  of  incriminating  evidence.  The  cause  was  pressed  on  vigorously, 
qiedal  powers  being  sought  from  Borne  that  it  might  not  be  ddagwl; 
toad  an  mdthi§^  tht  fint  againit  heresy,  «a«  amnged  lor  TriaUtif 
Sunday,  Blaj  Sl^  1569,  to  be  bdd  in  tha  Flaat  Mmjat. 

On  the  BfigabA/^  day  m,  ooneourse  gathered,  the  Uke  of  which  had 
leldoiii  ban  eten.  After  a  sermon  by  the  tfaedlogiaii  Bfelchor  Cano,  the 
scntenees  were  read  out.  Fourteen  heretics  were  condemned  to  death, 
together  with  a  Portuguese  Jew.  Thcv  were  Agustin  Cazalla  and  his 
brother  Francisco  (also  a  priest),  his  sister  and  four  other  women,  and 
seven  laymen,  including  Juan  Garcia,  a  worker  in  silver  of  Vailadohd, 
and  Anton  As^,  a  peasant.  The  bones  of  Leonor  de  Vibera  were  burnt, 
hm  faouee  puUeddown,  and  tiie  epot  iraa  marked  by  a  ^pillar  of  iuAmj.* 
SixtesD  wen  leeoncOed,  and  sentenced  to  vafioiia  tenne  of  impaaomnciit; 
thirty-seven  were  reserved  in  prieon.  Of  those  who  sufihrcd^most  showed 
sofficient  signs  of  penitence  to  be  stiaiig^ed  before  being  burnt,  including 
Ca/alla  himself.  But  exhortations  were  wafitrd  upon  the  tlTfftfffr 
Herrezuelo,  who  held  to  his  opinions  and  was  burnt  aUve. 

A  second  auto  followed  on  Uctob*  r  8,  in  the  presence  of  Philip  himself. 
Seven  men  and  six  women  were  burnt,  and  five  women  were  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  former  included  Fray  Domingo  de  Rojas,  Pedro  Caaalls, 
two  other  pneels,  a  mm  of  Santa  Claia  at  VaUaddlidiy  and  foot  warn  of 
Bel^;  of  tibe  lattery  three  were  nime  Bel^  Severel  of  tfaoie  who 
were  btunt  were  gagged  that  they  might  not  speak;  but  Fmy  DtMniago 
demanded  leave  to  address  the  King,  and  said,  ^Although  I  die  here  as  a 
heretic  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  yet  I  believe  in  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  I  believe  in  the  passion  of 
Christ,  which  alone  suffices  to  save  the  world,  without  any  other  work 
save  the  justification  of  the  soul  to  be  with  God;  and  in  this  faith  I 
believe  tiiat  I  shfdl  be  saved.**  It  would  seem,  however,  that  only  two 
were  bnint  alivc^  Gaiioe  de  Seso  and  Juan  Sanchei. 

Many  isolated  cases  of  heresy  are  to  be  found  after  tUa,  and  doubtless 
the  records  of  others  have  peridhed.  Leonor  de  Cisneros,  the  mother  of 
Herrezuelo,  was  burnt  alive  as  an  obstinate  heretic  on  September  26, 
1568;  several  cases  of  heresy  were  dealt  with  at  ati  auto-ffe-fe  at  Tolwlo 
in  1571,  and  recent  research  has  found  a  certain  number  of  other  instances 
elsewhere.  As  time  went  on  such  cases  were  in  increasing  proportion  of 
foreign  origin.  But  wherever  heresy  was  discovered  it  was  ruthleasly 
etamped  out.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  work  of  a  few  oAdab.  From  Ik 
retirement  at  Yoate  Charles  V  adjotred  his  eon  to  cany  out  the  work  of 
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to  the  utlttittMt;  aad  FUUp  icplkd  tiiit  be  mnild  do  idnt 
kb  fttberwidied  and  more  a]!$o.  He  tdkl  Carlos  de  Seso  that  if  hit  own 
son  vcn  «  faeretic,  he  would  himself  aucry  tbe  wood  to  burn  him;  and  in 

this,  as  in  most  other  thinf^<;,  he  was  a  typical  Spcmiard.  The  rage 
agiiiiist  horary  regarded  all  learninir,  all  evangelical  teaching,  with 
■vuspicion ;  to  speak  overmuch  of  taith  or  of  inward  religion  might 
be  a  disparagement  of  works  and  of  outward  religion.  Sooner  or 
later  most  of  tl^  learned  men  of  the  day  were  dted  on  suspicion  of 
horesj,  or»  if  not  aotnaUj  dted,  tlM$r  adaoiiB  and  woidi  woe  canfolly 
fnftched.  Ray  Lnia  do  Leon,  poet  and  ediolar,  ipent  needy  fiw  yian 
in  the  priaons  of  tbe  biquisition  whilst  his  works  were  being  examined ; 
And  althoogb  bo  was  at  length  acquitted,  his  Translation  of  the  Song 
of  Solomop  was  suppressed,  and  he  again  fell  under  suspicion  in  15S% 
Juan  de  AviU,  Luis  de  Granadn,  even  St  Teresa,  and  JSt  Jolin  of  the 
Cross  were  accused;  and  it  is  said  that  Alva  himself  and  Don  John  of 
Austria  were  not  above  suspicion. 

Above  all,  the  Inquisition  struck,  and  not  ineflRectively,  at  the 
highest  codeaiastk  in  Spain,  and  fan»i§^t  him  low,  even  to  the  groiuid. 
Bttrtolom^  de  Canantt  wee  bom  in  of  a  noble  iemiiy,  at  Miianda 
in  Navarre,  and  be  entered  the  Dominican  Order  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  15SS  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  San  Chregorio  at  VaUadolid,  of 
which  he  ultimately  became  Rector.  It  is  p>ssihle  thnt  on  r  visit  to 
Home  in  1539,  to  attend  the  Chapter-general  of  his  Order,  he  met  Juan 
V aides.  As  time  went  on  I'  irtolom^  was  more  and  more  homnired  in 
Spain  for  his  learning  and  goodness.  In  154^  Charles  V  sent  him  as 
Ibealogian  to  Hie  Goondl  of  Trent,  when  he  won  golden  opinions.  Hie 
doctrine  of  Jnetifioation  was  indeed  questioned  on  one  oeceeion;  but  be 
had  no  difficidty  in  abowing  that  bie  woida  were  in  bannooj  wilii  the 
decree  of  the  Council,  and  he  was  vigorous  in  his  treatment  oif  heretical 
hooks.  In  Spain  (1553),  in  England  (1554),  and  in  Flanders  (1557), 
he  showed  himself  zealous  against  heresy  ;  and  when,  late  in  the  latter 
year,  he  was  chosen  to  be  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  his  own  was  the  single 
dissentient  voice.  Having  at  length  accepted  the  office,  he  gave  himself 
unr^ervedly  to  its  duties.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not  without 
eneniiee.  Some  of  tbe  ^ahopa  weie  ill-diapoaed  towaide  bim  beeanae 
be  rigofoueiy  enfovoed  npon  them  tbe  duty  of  leeidenoe.  VMtt,  tbe 
Liquisitor-General,  was  jeelons  of  him,  peifaaps  because  he  himself  bad 
aspired  to  the  primatial  see.  And  the  great  theologian  Melchor  Cano, 
of  his  own  order,  was  a  lifelong  rival.  The  two  men  dilfered  in  the 
whole  tone  of  their  minds;  Fray  Mclchcir  vrns  n  thinker  of  almost  matho** 
matical  accuracy,  while  Frav  Bartolorne  retiisoiied  from  the  heart. 

Under  these  circumstances  very  little  evidence  would  sufhce  for  a 
prooeea  for  heresy;  and  Carranaa  himself,  learning  that  it  wee  in 
contemplatioQ,  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Inquiaiton  in  his  own  defence. 
Veld^  however  had  implied  to  Rome  ton  penniaaiatt  to  proceed  againafe 
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him.  The  brief  arrived  on  April  8,  1559,  the  King  gave  his  permission 
in  June,  and  in  August  Carranza  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The 
main  charges  against  him  were  bas*^  upon  his  relations  with  Cazalla, 
Domingo  de  Koja^,  and  others  then  under  condemnation;  upon  his 
mitingB,  especially  the  Commeniariet  on  ihe  CioledUiM,  wliieh  be  had 
puUiahed  ct  Antwerp  juefc  after  he  became  primate;  and  upon  his  leil 
hiterviev  with  Charles  V,  Of  these  the  first  head  was  by  ftr  the  most 
serious.  'Many  of  the  accused  at  Valladolid  spoke  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  met  their  doubts  iii  the  early  days  of  the  movement;  and  Rojas 
in  particular,  desiring  to  shelter  himself  under  the  aegis  of  his  old 
master,  had  in  ^ect  implicated  him.  Ihe  evidence  showil  that  he  had 
been  in  cowespondence  with  Juan  Va]dA;  and  it  seems  dear  that  at  this 
period  his  position  had  been  that  of  the  loyal  doctrinal  Rcfoimen  of 
Italy.  Although  he  bad  willingly  acceptol  the  Tridentine  decree  on 
Justification,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  doctrinal  position  ever  really 
changed.  His  interview  with  Charles  V  had  l)eeri  vltv  short,  but  he  was 
accused  of  making  use  of  words  which  savoured  of  here^iy.  The  CcUeclsmo 
was  neit  esarained:  and,  although  somc^  both  of  the  preUles  and  of  tbe 
doctors,  had  too  fault  to  find,  others  censured  it  eeverely,  Melchor  Gano 
in  particular  found  much  that  was  amb^nous,  much  that  was  temerarious 
much  that  was  even  heretical,  in  the  sens^  in  which  it  wa^s  sai(^.  Never- 
theless, the  Tridentine  censors  had  pronounced  the  book  orthodox  and 
had  given  it  their  approvaJL 

The  process  dragged  on  its  slow  length,  with  many  ddays  and  many 
iuleriupUens,  At  length  the  case  was  dted  to  Rome.  On  December  ^ 
1666^  Carranza  came  out  of  his  prison,  and  a  few  montfaa  afterwards  he 
set  out  for  Italy.  Here  the  question  had  to  be  reopened,  and  the 
documents  re-examined  and  in  many  ca<ves  translatwl,  which  involved 
a  further  delay.  But  it  appears  that  Pius  V  was  convinced  of  Carranza^s 
innocence;  and  a  decree  would  probably  have  been  given  in  his  favour 
had  not  the  Pope  died  on  May  1, 1572.  His  suceessor  Gregory  XJH 
reopened  the  case,  and  sentence  was  not  actually  given  tiU  April  14^ 
1576,  The  Archbishop  was  dedaied  to  have  taken  many  enota  and 
modes  of  speech  from  the  heretics,  on  account  of  which  he  was  vehe- 
mently suspected'*  of  heresy;  and  he  was  condoiuned  to  abjure  sixteen 
propositions.  Having  done  this,  and  performed  certain  penances,  he 
was  to  Ije  free  from  all  censures,  but  to  be  suspended  for  iive  years  from 
the  cnrdse  of  Us  oflicc^  meanwUte  dwelling  in  the  hooae  of  hii  Order  at 
OrvietOb  The  C^Udtmo  was  prohibited  altogether.  T3ie  dedaion  was 
^vere,  but  not  unjust  according  to  the  views  of  the  sixteenth  oentuxy, 
which  applied  the  tests  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy  to  the  minutiae  of 
individual  opinion.  But  Carranza  was  no  longer  subject  to  it;  for 
seventeen  years  in  prison  had  broken  his  strength.  He  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  his  penances,  humbly  made  his  profession  of  faith  and  received 
the  EudmriBt»  and  ciqpired  oo  May  2, 107& 
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Thus  ended  the  Reform  in  Spain,  as  it  had  ended  in  Italy,  uprooted 
by  the  intolerant  doinnatism  which  a.'?*«nmed  that  there  wrs  an  ascertained 
answer  to  every  possible  theological  question,  confused  right-thinking  with 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  discerned  heresv  in  every  reaction  and  every 
independent  effort  of  the  human  mind.  Many  of  those  who  liad  been 
ddvm  oat  of  Spain  ooDtmued  to  work  elaewlme.  Sudi  ware  Juan  Fem 
alieadj  lefcmd  to,  CSoanodoro  da  Reuia»  and  Gipriano  Valera,  eadi  of 
whom  translated  the  whole  Bibk  into  Spanish,  and  many  more.  But 
without  following  these  further,  mention  must  be  made  of  one  great 
Spanish  thinker  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  who  spent  most  of  his 
hfc  abroad.  Miguel  Serveto  y  Reves  was  bom  at  Tudcla  in  Navarre 
about  1511,  his  family  being  of  Villanueva  iu  Aragon;  and  he  studied 
at  Toulouse.  A  s  st  crt  t/irv  to  Juan  de  Quintana,  the  Emperor''s  confessor, 
he  was  with  him  at  Buiogua  iu  1529  and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig 
in  16S0  (where  he  met  Melancbthoo,  of  whose  Lod  eommmnei  ha  became 
•  diligent  student)^  hat  aoon  allerwaids  left  his  servioe  and  wmt  to 
BaseL  In  he  published  his  De  TrimtaHi  EnvHbus,  and  in  1552 
two  Dialogues  on  the  Trinity:  and  the  suspicion  which  he  incurred  by 
his  views  led  him  to  flee  to  France,  Here  for  the  first  time  he  met 
Calvin,  who  was  his  antithesis  in  every  way,  being  as  clear,  lo«;ical,  and 
narrow  in  his  views  as  Serveto  was  the  reverse.  After  acting  as  proof- 
reader to  Trechsel  at  LyoJib,  and  pioducuig  a  remarkable  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  Paris.  In  this  field  he  greatly 
distingubhed  himsdf,  for  he  appeaie  to  have  been  the  irst  diaooverer  (tf 
the  eiiadation  of  the  blood.  After  aperiod  of  wandering,  during  which  he 
submitted  to  rebaptism  by  the  Anabaptists  of  Charlieu,  he  came  to  Vienne, 
where  his  old  pupil  Pierre  Palmier  Was  now  Archbishop,  and  remained 
there  till  1553.  In  1646-7  he  engaged  in  a  violent  theological  con- 
troversy with  Calvin ;  and  when  at  length  he  published  his  Chrwtianismi 
Restitutio  the  letters  were  added  to  I  he  book  as  a  kind  of  appendix.  Not 
unnaturally  offended,  Calvin  meanly  ac^cused  his  adversary,  through  an 
intermediary,  to  the  Inquisition,  and  in  April,  1558,  both  Serveto  and  the 
printer  of  the  book  were  imprisoned.  Semto  made  his  escape,  probably 
by  complidfy  of  his  gaolen*  and  was  buned  in  efBgy  (June  17).  Bte 
now  resolved  to  make  his  way  into  northern  Italy ;  but  by  a  strange 
mischance  he  went  by  way  of  Geneva.  His  arrival  was  reported  to 
Calvin,  who  rc*?olvcd  that  his  enemy  should  not  escape;  the  blasphemer 
must  die.    Oil  Oc  tober  27,  1553.  8er\'cto  wa.s  burnt  at  the  stake. 

It  is  difficult  to  cstirnHle  liis  tlieolokncal  position;  for  his  one  follower, 
Alfonso  Liguho  ui  Tarragona,  is  now  little  mora  tiian  a  name  iVliguei 
Serveto  stands  quite  ahme,  and  towers  far  above  other  sceptical  thinkers 
of  hia  age.  In  some  ways  essentially  modera,  he  is  in  others  essentially 
medienraL  He  could  not  throw  m  his  lot  with  any  party  because  he 
held  that  all  existing  religions  alike  were  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
It  k  impossible  to  judge  of  him  by  ceostructiag  a  theological  syitem 
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from  his  writingg;  for  his  mind  was  anal3rtic  and  not  synthetic,  hi» 
t«net5  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  his  svstcra  was  after  all  bnt  a 
framework  by  means  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  hold  and  to  ocpresi 
certain  great  ideas — cr^tion  in  the  Logo^y  the  imnianence  of  God  in  the 
universe,  and  the  like,  fiut  in  his  anxiety  to  correct  the  rigidity  of 
the  ^Mological  coofieptiais  of  hii  age  he  took  up  a  paettum  wluich  oftaa 
dqganneted  into  the  mereit  shaUov  negation;  and  hit  books  on  the 
Trinity  arc  anti-trinitarian,  not  beqwae  of  hit  teaching,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  And  thue,  wUbt  eoppljong  mtay  elements  which  were  lacking  to  the 
religious  consciousness  of  most  other  men  of  his  f^ge,  he  ohscured  them, 
and  marred  his  own  usefuhiess  imnieasural>ly,  by  alloying  them  witli 
elements  of  dogmatic  anti-trinitarianism  which  were  niever  of  the  easeius 
of  hiii  teaching. 

UI. 
F0RTU6AL 

la  Portugal  the  xdigioiie  imlt  never  attained  eeriout  dimeDsions: 

there  were  a  few  era.^m\Mas^  and  a  number  of  foreigners  were  proceeded 
against  for  heresy  from  time  to  time ;  but  that  is  all.  Nevertheless,  the 
prevahnce  of  heresy  was  one  of  the  reasons  a]]p;:^od  for  the  founding  of 
the  Liiibou  Liquisition;  and  the  circumj»tauces  under  which  Uud  took 
plaae  may  wc]l  daim  attention  herew 

The  eodal  eondition  of  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  tJm  aizteenth 
cenfctuy  mw  not  a  Httie  icmatkabK  Gieat  opportonitiev  for  aoqnini^ 
wealth  had  suddenly  been  opened  to  its  people  by  tiie  discovery  and 
colonisation  of  the  Indies.  The  result  was  that  thiay  flocked  abi'oad  as 
cdonists,  or  else  left  the  coimtry  dislri.  ts  in  order  to  engage  in  commerce 
at  Oporto  or  Lisbon,  which  mpidlv  incrtascd  in  size,  liut  this  had  a 
t'lirious  effect  upon  the  rural  diistriets.  1h  fore  long  there  weie  bcarcely 
aiiy  peasants,  and  the  few  that  there  were  demanded  high  wages.  To 
supply  their  place,  the  landowners  began  to  import  huge  gangs  of  negio 
ikves^  who  were  fiur  cheaper,  and  could  be  obtained  in  any  number  that 
was  required.  But  this  syvtem  bad  one  great  disadvantage^  so  &r  as  the 
eidiaquer  waa  eoneenied.  It  became  increaringly  diffiodt  to  get  the 
taxes  paid;  for  there  was  no  longer  anybody  to  pay  them,  the  propeitjef 
the  merchants  l>ein<:^  for  the  most  part  not  within  readi  for  the  purpoM^. 
And  thus  the  King,  Dora  Joao  III  (1526-o7),  found  himself  m  a 
curious  position.  He  !iad  groat  hoards  of  money  in  the  treasury,  but 
tiiere  was  a  contiauai  drain  upon  them;  and  there  were  no  means  of 
icpilcaiBhing  them,  aUhm:^  he  reigned  over  the  richest  people  in 
Enropa.  IDi  a  letter  to  deaaent  VII  dated  June  1K»  inK,  he  complaint 
of  hit  poverty,  and  givet  thit  aa  hit  reaton  Ibr  not  toooourii^  tlie  JQiy 
of  Hnngaiy  in  hit  retittanoa  to  the  IWfck 
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Vtnam  cxpedieiiti  wen  adopled  in  older  to  Mpleniih  Hw  royal 
tieasuiy.  Amongst  others,  a  Bull  of  gave  the  Kli^  the  ri|^t  of 
nmniiiatu^  the  heads  of  all  monasteries  in  his  realm,  with  aU  the 

pecuniary  advantages  which  this  privilege  involved.  But  Dom  Jo3o  soon 
found  that  he  coukl  not  make  much  from  this  source  without  scandalising 
his  people  and  iiu'urnn^  the  enmity  of  the  Church,  There  wtLs  however 
H  source  of  revenue,  yet  untapped,  which  was  not  opeu  tu  thi^i  objection  : 
Damely,  the  novM  cfMbt.  heoolildpnMeedagitiiiit  themasiratdoiie 
IB  Spain,  •  lucistiTe  Wfeit  was  icadj  to  btiidL  Aeooidingly,  early 
in  1081  the  King  iasfarneted  BtM  Neto»  fais  egBut  in  Bonifl^  to  to 
tlie  Holy  See  for  a  Bull  establidiiiig  the  InqoWtioii  in  Portugal  on  the 
lines  of  that  of  Seville,  and  urged  him  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
thi;^  end,  fiince  it  would  be  for  the  SflTvioe  of  God  and  of  himsBlf^  and 
for  the  good  of  his  people. 

Bras  Neto^s  task  proved  to  l^e  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  One 
Cardinal^  the  Florentuie  Lomuso  Puoci,  declared  roundly  that  no 
Inquisition  was  needed,  and  that  it  was  only  a  plan  to  fleece  the 
Jews;  and  his  nephew,  Antonio^  who  snooeeded  him  as  Gaidinal, 
pRived  little  more  tiaetabla  Tbe  Jews  tfaemselveB  had  alwi^fv  heen 
influential  with  the  Cinia,  and  th^  xesisted  strenunoslj.  Bms  Neto 
fiiund  that,  for  his  fmrpose,  heresy  was  a  better  name  to  conjure 
with  than  Judaism  ;  and  he  did  not  ftiil  to  press  fhf»  necessity  for 
the  Inquisition  as  a  safe^cuarcl  a^jainst  it.  At  Inif^^tli  \w  ftuceeedefl, 
and  on  Deceinl>er  17,  1551,  the  liuil  Cum  ad  nihil  was  signed,  which 
provided  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  The 
reasons  given  were  that  some  of  the  novo*  cristuos  were  returning  to 
the  rites  of  their  Jewish  foreAithen^  that  eerfeain  CShristianB  were 
JndaMng^  and  that  others  were  Ibllowing  **the  Latheran  and  other 
i*^m"^**'^  heresies  and  CRors^  or  practising  magieal  arts.  These  reasons 
were,  as  Herculano  has  ssid^  "in  part  false,  in  part  misleadii^  and  in 
part  ridiculous"":  there  were  no  Lutherans  in  Portui;al;  Xhi^  novos  crittaoi 
had  as  yet  given  no  trouble  there;  and  the  Christians  of  Portngal  were 
DO  more  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  It^  iiiclir»«?d  to  inat^ic  than  those  of 
other  parti  of  Europe.  But  the  allegations  iiad  served  their  purpose.  On 
January  18, 1582,  a  bri^  was  diq>«fcched  to  Frey  Diogo  da  Silva,  the  King's 
eoofcssoi  ,  expediting  the  Boll  and  nominating  him  as  Inqnisitor-Gefwnd; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  qoestion  was  ended.  As  a  metier  of  ilMt  it  was 
hardly  begim.  For  now  begsn  a  series  of  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues 
on  the  matter,  now  one  side  getting  the  best  of  it  and  now  the  other* 
The  brave  knight  I>uarte  de  Paz,  who  was  the  flf^ent  for  the  Jews, 
worked  for  them  with  a  zeal  and  vigour  restrained  oioly  by  the  fact  that 
hfc  was  a  Portuguese  subject.  iTie  King  more  than  once  procured  laws 
whidi  placed  the  Jewb  at  the  mercy  of  his  subjects,  and  then  had  to 
withdmw  them.  Money,  promises,  tfanals  wera  freely  e:£pended  on  both 
mdei.  Hennkiio  cakahrtim  that  hetwan  Februarf*  1681,  when  the 
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matter  wm  iint  opened,  and  July,  1547,  when  it  was  Bnally  settled,  over 

two  million  cruxados  (or  nearly  jP3(X),000)  were  paid  by  the  Kin^^  to  the 
Papacy,  without  counting  gift*  to  individtml  Cardinals.  And  since  the 
Jews  dkibursed  money  even  more  freely,  it  is  dear  that  one  party  at  anj 
rate  was  the  gainer  by  the  negociations. 

To  trace  the  changes  in  detail.  On  October  17»  158S,  a  brief  was  isnied 
napoiding  the  Bidl  of  December  17, 1581.  On  April  7, 1588,  this  iw 
ibuowed  up  by  a  Bull  whicfa  divided  the  movoi  cruiSo$  into  two  el— u, 
tiboae  who  had  received  baptism  by  compulnon  and  thoee  who  had  hem 
baptised  voluntarily  or  in  infancy:  the  former  ave  not  bound  to  obterve 
the  lawi?  of  the  Church,  the  latter  are,  but  their  pa^t  failures  are  con- 
doned. Tiic  King  wa-s  ^ely  angry  at  this  amnesty  and  directed  his  agenb 
to  suggeijt  various  alternatives,  one  being  that  the  Jews  should  be  shipped 
to  Africa  so  as  to  be  interposed  between  Christians  and  Muorb.  But 
dement  VII  did  not  waver.  On  April  2, 1584,  he  dispatched  a  dignified 
brief  to  Dom  Jo&o,  saying  that  be  was  not  bound  to  give  leaaoni  forbb 
ttctian,  but  that  be  would  do  so  as  an  act  of  gmoe;  and  be  pwieeedal 
to  give  his  leaKins  with  admirable  cJeameas.  Not  long  afterwaidt  he 
died.  His  suosessor  Paul  III  seemed  more  tractable  at  fint.  But 
he  would  not  withdraw  the  pardon,  even  when  Dom  Joao  threatener^ 
to  renoujice  the  papal  obedience  like  the  King  of  liiigland.  At  length 
however,  at  the  desire  of  Charles  V,  Paul  agreed  to  the  setting-up  of  the 
Inquisition;  and  it  was  again  provided  for  by  a  Bull  of  May  2^,  1536. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end  here^aad  it  was  not  until  July  16, 1547,  that 
tbe  piedse  extent  of  tbe  amncsly  wis  settled  and  tbe  Inquisition  finally 
Mtablisbed. 

Even  when  it  was  established  it  had  veiy  little  to  do  with  heresy 
prop^ly  so  called.  A  few  writings,  for  instance  those  of  Antonio  Pereiia 
Marramaque,  who  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  translating  the  Bible,  were 
placed  on  the  IVrtui^ucse  Index;  but  it  was  far  more  largely  concerned 
with  foreign  worky  tiiau  v-  illi  tlic^  of  native.  A  considerable  number 
of  foreign  t>tudents  or  traders  came  under  its  iiiHuence ;  fur  instance,  the 
Scottish  poet  George  Bucfaanan  (1548  c)  and  the  Englishmen  WiUiam 
Gardiner  and  Mark  Bmgess.  Bven  the  rennds  of  tbe  foreign  CSiuveh  at 
Geneva,  so  laigely  recruited  fiom  Spain  and  Italy,  only  supply  some  five 
or  six  Portuguese  names.  So  that  Damiao  de  Goes  lemains  the  one 
Portuguese  heretic  of  distinction  during  this  period. 

Dami&o  was  bom  about  1501  of  a  noble  family,  went  to  Antwerp 
about  1523,  and  spent  six  years  there  in  study.  Then  he  travelled  in 
the  north,  and  returned  by  way  of  Grermany,  passing  through  Munster  to 
Freiburg,  where  lie  stay^  some  months  with  Erasmus,  and  had  long 
eonferenoes  with  bim.  After  this  be  was  in  Italy  from  1684  to  1688^ 
witb  one  short  interval^  daring  which  be  came  to  Basel  to  tend  Enmn% 
who  died  in  his  arms  on  the  ni§^t  of  July  11-^11^  1536.  In  ISST^  at 
tbe  desire  of  Sadoleto^  be  b^gan  a  conespondenoe  with  the  Bcfoimensft 
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Witteubei]^  In  the  hope  of  bringing  them  back  to  the  Church.  He  was 
nt  Louvain  in  1538,  and  af>er  fighting  on  tho  side  of  Fl  indprs  and  hoini^ 
for  two  years  a  prisoner  of  war,  h^^  at  lengtli  returned  to  Portugal  in 
1545.  He  was  almost  immediately  deiiounced  to  the  Inquisition,  but  as 
the  charges  were  vague  and  the  Inquisitor-General  his  friend,  he  was  set 
free,  and  aoon  after  was  appointed  royal  arduTist  and  hiatoriographer. 
In  1550  ft  eeoood  denunciation  was  made  by  Simfto  Rodrigues,  a  Jesuit 
wlu  had  known  him  In  Italy;  It  was  more  preciae  and  therefoiv  move 
dangerous,  but  although  he  was  vehemently  suspected  the  diaiges  fell 
through.  More  than  twenty  years  later,  however,  the  charges  were  again 
disinterred.  He  was  brought  before  the  judge  Diogo  da  Fonseca,  on 
April  4,  1571,  and  remanded;  and  the  old  man  of  seventy  remained  in 
prison  for  twenty  njonths  \\hile  the  chaiH^os  were  being  investigated. 
He  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  beeu  remiss  in  the  perfonuance  of  his 
idigious  duties,  and  that  he  had  held  certain  points  of  doctrine  which 
were  then  held  bj  many  great  theologians,  and  were  only  subsequently 
made  unlawful  by  the  Council  of  Trent  This,  he  said»  was  between 
1581  and  1687;  and  against  it  he  set  more  than  thirty  yean  of  blameless 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  impri«?onment.  Here 
the  King  interfered,  commuted  the  punishment,  and  sent  him  on  December 
16,  1672,  to  perform  his  penance  in  the  monastery  of  Batalha.  We  do 
not  know  when  he  returned  to  his  own  home;  but  he  died  thei-e  not 
lo^g;  afterwards  of  an  accident — a  judgment,  as  people  said. 

Soch  then  was  the  work  of  tbs  Portuguese  Inquisition  during  this 
period  in  its  idation  to  heresy.  It  was  founded  for  reasons  ostensibly 
idigious,  but  actually  fiscal;  and  although  when  once  establidied  it  made 
Fkotestantism  impossible  in  Portugal,  tiiere  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  movement  for  Reform  woukl  hftve  found  many  adherents  there  had 
there  beeo  no  Inquisition. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

BENBY  VIII. 

On  his  electioD  to  the  Empire  Charles  hecame  a  mudi  greater 
potentate  in  the  eyes  of  aJl,  and,  as  he  was  also  the  Queen  of  England's 
nephew,  there  were  manifest  re>Lsons  for  England  to  desire  his  friend- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  the  close  allianre  of  Frame,  which  Wolsej 
had  twice  bucceeded  in  becuring,  however  bexieticioi  to  l:^iiglaud,  was 
eioeedingly  unpopular.  It  had  acarcdy  been  eontraeted  when  ^Kurla 
nm  made  to  undenaiiia  it;  and  aooii  a  tinog  party  at  Goiirly  haadad 
hy  th'  Queen  hendf,  endeavoured  in  pit  vent  the  French  intenriair, 
which  had  been  arranged  for  April  1,  1519,  from  taking  effect.  Tlie  new 
Emperor,  equally  desirous  to  counteract,  if  he  could  not  prevent,  the  meet- 
ing, agreed  to  visit  England  on  his  way  from  8pain  to  Germany.  Matters, 
however,  had  to  be  arranged  beforehand,  and  though  the  anti-Frendi 
parly  cootiiiwd  to  put  off  thft  vitit  to  Fraacia  till  Jane^  1680,  it  waa  oalf 
in  April  of  that  jrear  that  the  imperial  ambassador  in  Englaiid  anpoaaded 
in  concluding  a  specific  treaty.  It  was  settled  that  the  Emperor  should* 
if  po-isible.  hind  at  Sandwich  in  May  just  before  the  King  went  to  France, 
or,  il  he  failed  to  do  so,  should  have  a  meeting  with  Henry  at  Gravelines 
after  the  French  interview.  He  actually  landed  on  May  26,  at  Dover, 
barely  in  time  for  a  very  hurried  visit.  Next  day,  which  happened  to 
be  Whitsunday,  the  King  conducted  him  to  Canterbury,  when  he  waa 
introduced  to  the  Queen,  his  aunt,  and  attended  service  in  the  Cathedral 
On  the  31st  he  had  to  embark  again  for  Flanders,  in  order  that  Henry 
might  fulfil  his  ongagement  with  Francis.  But  a  further  meetii^  at 
Gravelines  after  the  French  interview  was  promised. 

Wolsey  meanwhile  had  taken  care  that  this  French  interview  should 
not  be  a  failure.  A  great  deal  of  n^tiation,  indeed,  had  been  found 
neoetBaiy ;  but  Frauds,  to  fedlitate  matters,  at  last  put  all  the  anaogo- 
ments  under  AVolsey''s  control,  so  that  they  advanced  rapidly.  The 
King  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  the  sajne  day  that  the  Emperor 
MnWr^<M*  firom  Sandwich.   At  Guinea  on  June  6  he  signed  a  tiea^ 
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of  whidi  the  oouDterpart  ms  dgned  by  FntudB  tiw  same  day  at 
AHxOy  partly  bearing  on  the  prospective  maniage  of  Mary  and  the 
Dauphin,  partly  framed  to  secure  French  intervention  in  disputes  witb 

?<-otland  in  a  form  which  should  give  England  satisfaction.  The  inter- 
view took  place  on  the  7th,  in  a  spot  between  the  English  cjustle  of 
Guines  and  the  French  castle  of  Ardres.  The  scene,  mai^ificent 
beyuiid  ail  precedent,  even  in  that  age  of  glitter,  was  called,  from  the 
splendour  of  the  tents  and  apparel,  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold;  and 
file  mutual  visits  and  ftstivitiaB  continued  till  tlie  Mh^  whm  the  two 
Kingi  separated* 

NothSng  could  have  appeared  more  cordial,  and  €bt  world  was  for 
some  time  under  the  impression  that  the  alliance  between  England  and 

France  wa«i  now  more  firmly  knit  than  ever.  And  vet,  immediately  after- 
wan]s,  the  King  with  Queen  Catharine  piXKeeded  by  agreement  to  another 
meeting  with  the  Emperor  at  Gravelines,  which  took  place  on  .July  10. 
On  the  l-icth  at  Calais  a  secret  treaty  was  signed,  binding  both  Henry 
and  the  Emperor  to  make  no  further  arrangements  with  France  giving 
eifiBet  either  to  the  marriage  of  the  Bauphtn  with  Maiy  or  to  that  of 
Charles  himself  with  the  Ftemh,  Eing^  dau^ter  Charlotte — a  matdi 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  the  lYeaty  of  Noyon.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  their  secret  conferences  both  at  Canterbury  and  at 
Calais,  the  project  hnd  been  discussed  of  setting:  aside  agreements  with 
France  by  both  parties  and  marrying  the  Emperor  to  the  Princess 
Mary.  Of  these  periidious  compacts  Francis  was,  of  course,  not  directly 
mibrmed ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the  two  meetings 
with  the  Emperor,  before  and  after  tlie  interview,  were  mere  matters 
of  eoortesj*  ^t,  however,  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  display 
resentment.   The  Emperor  was  crowned  at  Aachen  on  October  223. 

In  April,  1521,  the  Duke  of  fiuddngham  was  summoned  from 
Gloucestershire  to  the  King's  presence,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Lond(m 
was  charged  with  treaison.  Information  had  been  ghon  against  him  of 
various  incautious  e\[)i  ( ssions  tending  to  show  that,  being  of  the  blood 
of  Lancaster,  he  had  some  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  Crown,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  events  might  hasten ;  also,  that,  should  he  succeed, 
Wolssj  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  would  be  beheaded;  and  fiirther,  that  if 
he  had  been  arrested  on  an  occasion  when  the  King  had  been  displsaaed 
with  him,  he  would  have  tried,  as  his  father  had  with  Richard  III,  to  get 
access  to  the  King's  presence  and  would  then  have  stabbed  him.  That 
this  testimony  was  strongly  coloured  by  malice,  there  is  little  doubt.  But 
the  Duke  h;ul  a  formed  trial  bttore  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  High  Steward, 
and  was  found  guilty  by  seventeen  of  his  peers.  He  %va!>  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hiii  ou  May  17,  to  the  general  itgret  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  VmadM  I  had  stirred  up  war  against  the  Emperor,  who 
was  alieady  perpkxed  with  a  rebeUion  in  Spain,  while  occupied  in 
Germany  with  Xiiither  and  the  Diet  of  Worms.   Charles,  hard  pressed^ 
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was  willing  to  accept  Henry>  mediation,  and  the  fVench,  after  sonoe 
tvnsm  for  which  their  eulymuseem  hid  not  prepaitd  them,  wcr  glad  t» 
accept  it  also.  But  the  ImperialirtB  changed  their  tone  with  thi  changetf 
fbrtiine*  and  demanded  HenryV  aid  hjr  the  treaty  of  London  against  the 
aggressor.  Wolsey  waa  lent  to  CaHih  to  hear  depntiet  of  both  add 
and  adjust  the  dif^i  T^nces.  On  opening  th^  oonferenc<»,  he  found  th« 
Imperialists  intractable  ;  they  had  no  power  to  treat,  onlv  to  clen^Hnd 
aid  of  Englami.  But  Wolsey,  they  said,  might  visit  the  Eniperw 
himself,  who  was  then  at  Bruges,  to  discuss  matters.  This  strange 
proceeding,  as  State-papers  show,  had  been  certainly  planned  between 
Wolfl^  and  the  Imperialiiti  beforehand;  and  the  Gfetdinal  auspended 
the  oonihrence»  making  plaotible  enmaee  to  the  n«ndi,  white  lie  wat 
to  the  Empeti>r  at  Bruges  and  conduded  with  him  a  ieeret  tieaif 
against  France  on  August  25.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  termi 
of  this  treaty  were  the  subject  of  prolonged  discujision  before  it  wsj 
concluded ;  and  Wolsey,  instead  of  hciva:  only  eit^bt  days  absent  from 
Calais,  as  he  told  the  l  i  f  nchmen  he  would  be,  was  away  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  He  had  successfully  contended,  among  other  thitigs,  that  if  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  obtained  in  the  meantime,  England 
ihould  not  be  bound  to  declare  war  againrt  France  till  March,  On 
his  tetum  to  Galaie  he  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  this  suspension,  bat 
in  vtan.  The  capture  of  Fuenterrahia  by  the  French  in  October,  and  their 
reAlsal  to  restore  it,  or  even  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  England  tbt 
a  time  as  secm-ity,  finally  wrecked  the  confei-ence,  and  Wolsey  returned 
to  England  in  November.  His  health  had  given  way  at  times  during 
these  proceedings,  and  he  was  certainly  disappointed  at  the  result.  But 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  King  with  the  abbey  of  St  Aiban's  in  addition 
to  his  other  preferments. 

Pope  Leo  X  died  on  December  S  following.  Charias  V  had 
promiaed  Wolsey  at  Bruges  that  on  the  fint  vacancy  of  the  papal  ehair 
he  would  do  his  best  to  make  him  Pope,  >\rn\  the  King  sent  Pace  te 
Rome  to  help  to  procure  his  election.  ITie  Emperor  wrote  to  Wolsey 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  promise,  but  he  certainly  did  not  keep  i^ 
and  in  January,  15£S,  Adrian  VI  was  elected.  It  may  he  doubted 
whether  Wolsey  was  much  disappointed;  but  he  knew  now  what 
reliance  to  place  on  a  promise  of  Charles  V.  On  February  2  he  and 
the  papal  ambassador  presented  to  the  King  the  deceased  Popes  Bull 
bestowing  upon  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  service  he  had  done  the  Chmdi  bj  wrltiag  a  hook  against 
liUther. 

Henry  had  been  more  eager  to  take  part  with  the  Emperor  than 
Wolsey  thought  prudent.  Charles  now  required  a  lo.in  and  claimed 
from  Henry  fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  the  pay  of  3000  men  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  already  in  Henrj^'s  debt ;  but  Wolsey  was  disposed 
to  allow  him  a  further  advance  of  100,000  crowns  on  condiition  that  the 
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Kdo^  dMNdd  mA  be  called  on  to  declare  openly  against  Francis  till  the 
■qnej  was  idbnded.   Thia  did  not  suit  Charles  at  all,  and  he  hastened 

on  another  visit  which  he  was  to  pav  to  Henry  on  his  way  back  to 
Spain,  and  anived  at  Dover  again  in  I5t^  on  May  ^6  -  the  very 
day  of  his  landing  there  two  ymrs  h>efore.  He  wa^i  fexusted  and  enteN 
toined  even  more  tiiaxi  he  coi-cd  ior  at  Greenwich,  London,  and  Windsor, 
§k  which  last  place  on  June  19  he  bound  himadf  by  a  new  treaty 
to  many  Maty  when  abe  had  completed  ber  twelfth  year.  But  he 
KOBied  « lurllwr  lora  of  A0i||0OO  cmmm^  and  had  the  Mth&etioii,  dining 
bia  alay,  of  seeing  Henry  committed  to  immediate  war  with  Fmnce  by 
an  open  declaration  of  hoitility,  which  the  English  herald  Clarencieox 
made  to  Francis  at  Lyons  on  May  29.  On  Jiilv  9  a  ftirther  treaty 
wnR  conchided  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  on  the  6th  the  Uniperor 
sailed  from  Southauipton.  Just  before  his  doparturc  ]i<:  gave  Wnlsoy  a 
patent  for  a  pension  of  2500  ducaU  on  vacauL  bishoprics  in  Spain,  and 
guaranteed  him  the  continnanoe  of  another  pension  which  Francii  had 
bikberto  paid  bbn  in  iMompettse  Ibr  tbe  bifbopiie  of  ^l^mmay,  that 
city  banag  aoRendarad  to  tbe  latperiaUata  on  December  1.  Bat 
Spanish  pensions  were  oommonly  in  arrear,  and  that  charged  on  the 
Spanish  bishoprics  was  only  in  lieu  of  one  specifically  charged  on  the 
ice  of  Badajoz,  which  the  Enip^^or  hnd  already  granted  to  Wolsey  in 
1520.  Nor  was  Charles  nt  all  ready  at  any  time*  when  called  upon, 
to  pay  liis  debts  to  the  KiiiLT  himself. 

it  was  no  surprise  to  i  iiincis  when  iingland  declared  war  against 
bim«  Aa  a  meana  of  keeping  Henry  in  check,  be  had  again  let  Albany 
find  bia  way  to  Scotland  while  the  Calala  oooibienoea  were  atfll  gofaig  on 
ntl£il.  He  pretended  that  he  had  not  oonni^  at  AlbanylieaeaiM,  and 
he  made  a  idiow  of  urging  him  to  return ;  but  he  meant  to  uiafce  use  of  him 
in  Scotland.  Albany,  on  his  arrival,  desired  of  Henry  a  prolongation  of 
the  trace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  whieh  Fiance  should  be  included. 
Evidently  France  was  so  impoi'erished  by  taxation  that  she  would  liave 
been  ^lad  to  stave  off  war  by  any  mean"?.  But  Henry  would  hear  nothing 
abuut  prolonging  tbe  truce  while  Albany  was  iu  Scotland ;  and  he  wrote 
to  tbe  Ertatea  of  that  country  in  Jannaiy,  ISStSt^  not  to  allow  bim  to 
mnain  tbeie^  eeeing  that  be  bad  escaped  from  Ftenoe  aorreptitiomly 
and  his  jnesoncti  was  not  even  safe  for  tbdr  Sng.  Tbtt  wna  jnat 
what  Henry  had  told  them  before ;  but  it  was  a  stranger  pkn  to  wge 
than  formerly;  for  this  time  Queen  Margaret,  James  Vs  own  mother, 
had  solicited  Albany's  return.  She,  indeed,  had  found  it  hard  to  live 
aniid  a  factious  nobility,  especially  as  she  had  been  neglected  by  her  own 
husband,  from  whom  she  was  now  i>eeking  a  divtuoe.  But  Henry  had 
small  r^^atd  {or  his  sisters  good  name,  and  insinuated  that  it  was 
Albany  who  had  tried  to  separata  ber  from  ber  husband,  with  the 
intentioii  of  marrying  ber  bimse]£  Sucb  •  ofaarge  «aa  eoanely  oven 
pkuBiMe,  for  Albany  had  a  wife  then  livings  witb  vbooiy  aa  be  told  tfat 
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Englidi  henld,  he  mm  pescMHj  wtSsfied.  Hie  Ertatei  of  Scotkod 
made  a  very  temperate  but  fizm  reply,  saying  the^  wen  pnpeied  to 
live  and  die  with  their  Governor,  while  both  Mar^ret  and  Albany 

repelled  the  shimoful  insinuations  against  them,  certainly  not  with 
greater  vehemence  than  the  case  deserved.  Henry  then  sent  a  fleet 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  some  raids  into  Scotland  took  place,  in 
which  Kelso  was  partly  burued. 

At  to  Franoe,  to  toon  after  the  dedaiation  of  war  as  tin  wind  iraold 
aerve  and  bad  victualling  arrangements  permit,  a  foroe  under  the  Bad  of 
SuiR^  aa  Lotd  Admiial  aailed  ftom  SouthampUm,  and  on  July  1  aacked 
and  burned  the  town  of  Morlaix  in  Britanny,  setting  fire  to  the  shippii^ 
in  the  harbour.  It  then  returned  with  a  rich  booty  to  the  Solmt; 
for  the  Tnerrlmnt5  of  Morlaix  had  stores  of  linen  cloths.  TTiore  was 
also  some  desuitory  fighting  about  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  hut  nothing 
noteworthy  was  done  till  September,  when  Surrey,  now  tlie  commander 
of  an  invading  force,  in  co-operatiun  with  an  imperial  army,  burned  and 
deatioyed  wil£  great  barbarity  a  ntunber  of  phwea  in  Kcudy.  Hesdin 
abo  was  besieged,  and  the  town  mnch  iigured;  but  it  was  foimd  dtflkah 
to  assault  the  castle,  and  the  besiegers  withdieir.  mse  season  was  net, 
the  artillery  difficult  to  move,  and  the  understanding  between  the  allies 
not  altf^ther  satisfactory.  Surrey^s  empty  victories  won  him  gnat 
applause  in  England  :  hut  he  returned  to  Calais  in  October. 

Meantime  the  Scots  had  created  some  alarm.  In  May,  for  want  of 
French  support,  Albany  had  been  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the 
country  and  letting  peace  be  mode,  when  some  slender  succours  came ; 
moceover,  the  English  raids  called  for  retribution.  Albany  advanced 
to  the  bonlen  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  intending  to 
invade  &igland  on  September  %  Thoti|^  the  design  was  known 
even  in  July,  when  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  i^pointed  Heotenant- 
general  of  an  army  to  be  sent  against  Scotland,  the  borders  were  ill 
prepared  to  resist,  and  Carlisle,  agninst  w]iich  Albany's  great  host  was 
directed,  was  defenceless.  But  Loni  Dacre,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  wa?* 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Towards  tlie  close  of  August  he  sent  secret 
messages  to  Albany,  wliich  led  to  negotiations,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  powers  to  treat;  and  he  appealed  to  Margaret  to  use  her 
infloenoe  fior  peace,  which  would  become  more  hopeless  than  ever  between 
the  kingdoms  if  anangements  were  not  made  at  cmce.  He  eSktnaDy 
concealed  the  weakness  of  his  own  positioOy  and  caused  the  enemy  to 
waste  time  till,  at  length,  on  September  11,  Albany  agreed  with  him 
for  one  month's  abstinence  from  war,  ami  tiisbanded  his  army.  WoLsey 
was  mucli  relieved,  and  Dacre  was  thanked  for  his  astuteness.  It  was  in 
vain,  now,  tiiat  Albany  in  further  negotiations  pressed  for  the  compre- 
hensiou  of  Iranct^;  and  lie  sailed,  again  for  that  country  in  October, 
leaving  a  Goundl  of  Regency  in  Scotland^  and  pronusing  to  return  in 
the  Hollowing  August. 
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Much  mon^  wis  wanted  for  the  French  w»r.  WoImj  had  not  onlj 
levied  ftom  the  City  of  IioodoD  a  loan  of  ^6X0,000;  but  afterwanfat  on 
A^gost  90,  had  aent  for  the  mayor  and  diief  dtiaena  to  infoim  fhem 
that  commissioners  wen  appointed  over  oil  the  country  to  swear  every 

man  to  the  value  of  his  moveable  property,  of  which  it  was  thought  that 
everyone  should  "^ive  a  tenth;  and  tiioiiirh  some  had  alfeady  contributed 
to  the  loan  as  much  as  a  fifth  of  their  goods,  they  were  told  that  the 
loan  would  only  be  allowed  as  part  of  the  tenth  to  be  exacted  from  the 
whole  city.  Nor  was  even  this  enough;  for  Parliament,  which  had  not  met 
fbr  more  than  seven  years,  was  called  in  ApriU  1628,  expressly  for  ftirtlier 
tapplies.  A  subsidy  of  ^800,000  vraa  demanded,  Ibr  wlddi  the  Goinniona 
irere  aalced  to  impose  a  property  tax  of  four  shilling  in  the  pound  on  eveij 
man^  goods  and  lands.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  elected  Speaker^ 
hacked  up  the  demand,  hut  it  was  resisted  as  impossible.  There  was  not 
coin,  it  was  said,  out  of  the  Kini^'s  hands  in  all  the  realm  to  pay  it. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  came  down  to  tlie  House,  and  would  have  discussed  the 
matter;  but  the  Commons  pleaded  their  privileg^es,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  setting  before  them  evidences  of  the  iiicrea^^ed  piu^perity  of 
the  eountry,  and  withdrew;  After  long  debate  •  gvant  vraa  made  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in  two  yean,  on  eveiy  man^  lands  or 
goods  who  was  worth  j^SO,  with  smaUer  rates  on  men  of  inferior  means. 
But  Wolsey  insisted  that  this  was  not  enough,  and  ultimately  further 
grants  were  made  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  landed  property,  to  be 
paid  in  three  years,  and  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  goods,  to  be  paid 
in  the  fourth  year.  The  amount  was  unprecedented.  The  Parliament 
sat  continuously,  except  for  a  break  at  Whitsuntide,  till  August  13, 
when  it  was  dissolved.  The  cleigy  were  also  taxed  at  llie  same  time 
through  their  eoofooations,  that  of  Canterbuy  meeting  at  fint  at  St 
FsulX  «ui  that  of  York  under  Wolsey  at  Westminster;  an  attempt 
of  Wolsey  to  induce  them  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  single  natkmsl 
aynod  lisiled.  They  weie  pennitted  to  'vote  their  money  in  the  usual 
way ;  and,  after  much  opposition,  a  gmnt  was  made  of  half  a  yeai^i 
revenue  from  all  benefice*?,  pavable  in  five  years. 

The  war,  which  had  languished  somewliat  since  Surrey  s  invasion  of 
France,  was  now  renewed  with  greater  vigour.  In  August  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  appointed  Captain-general  of  a  new  invading  army — a  larger 
ooe,  it  was  said,  than  had  sailed  from  England  Ibr  a  hundred  years. 
Phmce  was  not  only  in  great  poverty  but  was  now  isolated*  Scotland 
could  not  help  her,  and  her  old  aJly,  Venice^  had  turned  against  her,  not 
being  allowed  to  remain  neutral.  Moreover,  Houy  was  caleulath^  on 
the  disaffection  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  with  whom  both  he  and  the 
Kmperor  had  been  f(ir  some  time  secretly  in  communication.  In  September 
the  Duke'*s  sudden  defection  took  I'rancis  by  surprise,  and  compelled  him 
to  desist  from  conducting  personally  a  new  expedition  into  Italy.  Mean- 
while Suffolk,  having  crossed  the  Channel,  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
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finee  unte  Count  Yun  Bnven,  not,  hovewv  ptovided  with  waggons 
and  means  of  transport,  while  Franoe  was  harassed  elsewhere  by  the 
Imperialists.  But  the  invading  enntes  were  weakened  by  divided 
TOiMRels  •  a  plan  of  besieging  Boulogne  was  given  up,  and  the  allies  onlv 
devastated  Picartlv,  took  Bmy  by  a.s<:aiilt,  and  compelled  Ancre  and 
Montdidier  to  sunt- ader.  It  was  reported  in  i^aglaud  that  Sutibik  was 
on  hit  way  to  Fsris,  and*  tlwt  ba  might  h$v9  &  ia«aiii  to  IdOov  up 
his  advantages,  oommisdons  were  isnied  on  November  $  to  press  aU 
over  Rngland  fiv  irbat  ww  called  en  '■antieipatioii/*  that  »  to  mjp  for 
payment  by  those  possessed  of  ^40  in  lands  or  goods  of  the  first  assem- 
ment  of  the  subsidy,  before  the  bmn  when  it  was  l^ally  due.  Hie 
money  was  ^thered  in.  But  before  the  month  of  November  was  out* 
Buren  liad  disbanded  his  forces,  and  Suffolk  had  returned  to  Calais. 
A  severe  frubt  had  produced  intense  suffering,  and  it  was  found  im- 
jpossibie  to  preserve  discipline.  The  King  had  determined  to  send  u^er 
Lord  Mountjoy  with  reinforcementB;  bui^  before  he  oould  be  een^  tfat 
English  fxoop^  had  taken  their  own  w»y  home  throu|^  FlandexBy  and 
many  of  them  shipped  at  Antweip^  Sk^^  and  Nieoport 

Meantime,  though  later  than  he  promised*  eluding  English  efforts  to 
intercept  him,  Albany  had  again  crcrased  the  sea  to  Scotland.  During 
all  the  time  of  his  absence  Henry  had  persistently  tried  to  under- 
mine his  influence  ami  weaken  the  Scotch  alliance  with  France.  For 
this  it  uaa  not  ditilcuU  io  niake  further  use  of  Margaret,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  old  autiiurity  restored,  w£u>  &uuu  persuaded  once 
more  to  deiert  Albeny;  A  tmee  bad  been  miranged  witb  tiie  ktde 
witboDt  referenoe  Io  him«  «nd  Albany  in  Fnnca  took  eeriooi  alarm  at 
rumoun  that  Henry  bad  been  negotiating  to  keep  him  permanently  out 
of  Scotland  with  the  suggestion  of  manying  Jamee  to  the  PrincemMaiy. 
But  the  truce  was  allowed  to  expire  in  February,  when  Siurey  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  aimy  again?;!  Scotland,  and  under 
his  dilution  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  was  appointed  Warden  of  the 
East  Marches,  invaded  Tcviotilalc  in  April,  1593.  A  sf^ries  of  further 
invasions  was  kept  up  ail  through  the  bUixnner,  and,  jubt  when  Albany 

ntrnmed  in  Septembor,  Snrrej  eucceeded  bk  laying  Jedbuigb  in  wbee — 
till  then  a  great  fortified  town  more  populous  than  Serwidc.  He  met, 
bowevar,  with  a  moet  obetmate  resistance,  and  wae  thioim  on  the 

defensive  when  Albany,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  prepared  to  invade 
in  his  turn.  Knowing  the  weakness  of  Berwick  and  the  strength  of 
Albany's  reinforcements,  Surrey  was  seriously  alarmed.  But  Wolsey 
had  reason  for  believing  his  feai-s  to  be  exa^^s^e rated,  as  the  event  proved 
thcni  to  be.  Encumber«i  by  heavy  ai  UUciy  Albany  moved  slowly,  and 
at  lust  laid  biege  to  Wark  Castle  on  November  1  I'iie  iuiiie^  seemed 
In  lenl  danger,  the  ontnr  wwka  being  actually  won;  but  the  geainoii 
mid«  a  geUant  defenoe^  and  nest  day*  aa  Surrey  waa  ooning  to  the 
lewue^  idbany  suddenly  gave  up  the  aiege,  and  retunied  to  Edinbmig^ 
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Hit  mpMiam  xvtmfc  ww  bnndfd  by  the  En^Ush  «§  a  duonefiil 
%hi,  and  attirisad  In  oontemptuouB  wva  bj  Skeltoo,  the  poet 

laureate.  But  the  truth  menu  to  ba  that  leveral  of  the  Scotch 
lonb  daprecated  a  policy  <tf  invanon  as  being  only  in  the  interest  of 

France.  Albany's  influence  was  clearly  on  the  wane ;  for  next  year 
he  met  a  Parliament  in  May,  and  again  obtained  leave  for  a  brief 
visit  to  France  on  the  uikU  rstanding  that  if  he  did  not  retmn  in 
August  his  authority  waa  at  an  end.  He  left  iountxUately  and  never 
zetumad  a^un. 

Ifeanwhik^cm  the  daath  of  Adrian  YI  in  Saptambtft  16«8^Ghari«s  V 
^(Rin  pnnniaed  with  tfaa  aama  innnoerily  as  before  to  advance  Wolsey's 
candidature  for  the  papacy  as  advantageous  alike  to  England  and 
himself.  But  on  November  19  Giuliano  de^  Medici,  a  great  friend  of 
both  princes,  was  elected  as  Clement  VII.  He  soon  after  continned 
for  life  Wolsey^s  l^tine  authority,  which  at  iirst  had  been  ooiy  tem« 
porary  but  had  been  prolonged  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  war  made  little  progress  after  February,  when  the 

Smpaeor  lacotared  Fuaotanabia;  all  partias  vera  ariiangUiH.  But  UUla 
ouna  of  tha  mMm  of  a  Nuncio  (Nloholas  iron  Sebonbarit  Aiohlnabop 
of  Capua),  whom  tha  Fope  ient  to  JF^anoa,  SpaiD»  and  £og]and  iuo< 
ecnhaly  to  mediate  a  peaoBw  NegotiaUons  went  on  with  Bourbon  on 
the  port  botii  of  the  Emperor  and  Henry  for  a  joint  attack  on  France. 
But  the  King  and  Wolsev  had  long  siispfrtcd  the  Emperor's  sincerity, 
and  ere  detennined  that  there  should  be  either  peace  or  war  in  earnest, 
BourboQ  invaded  Provence,  and  laid  si^  to  Marseilles;  whereupon 
orders  were  issued  in  England,  September  10,  to  prepare  for  a  royal 
ittfaaion  in  aad  of  tha  Duka.  The  blege  of  Mainail]ai»  in  itieUl  waa 
entirely  in  the  Empefnrls  intamts  no  EngUih  amy  eroded  tha  Ghttnal, 
and  Bourbon  was  foratd  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Henry,  in  tha  maantime^  had  been  feeling  his  way  to  a  aaparate  peace 
with  France,  in  case  the  Emperor  showprl  himself  remiss  in  fulfilling  his 
engagements.  In  June  a  Genoese  merchant,  Giovanni  Joachino  Passano, 
came  over  to  Lond<)n,  as  if  on  ordinary  business.  He  was  soon  kiiown 
to  be  an  agent  of  Louise  of  Savoy ,  the  French  lyings  mother,  who  had 
bean  left  R^ent  in  her  aon^a  abaanoa.  Hie  itay  in  Eo^^d  waa 
unpopular  wiUi  tha  Engliih,  but  hie  aeoet  n^gotiatioBi  wiSi  Woleej 
wave  diiavowadt  and  in  January,  16S5,  another  nancfa  egent,  firinon* 
IVesident  of  Rouen,  joined  him  in  London, 

Francis,  seeing  how  matters  lay,  made  a  sudden  descent  into  Italy 
and  recovered  Milan,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  spring.  But  the  pro- 
tracted siege  of  Pavia  ended  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
French  King,  which  seemed  to  throw  everything  into  the  Emperor^s 
hands,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits 
of  hia  vietoiy.  Wolaqr,  however,  had  been  oidaring  maMen  so  aa  to 
wKsan  hii  maeter^  interests  whether  the  Stech  should  suooeed  or  lail 
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in  Italy;  and  jntt  lidbve  the  news  of  the  hattk  nadied  England  he  had 
taken  a  most  eztraordinaiy  step  to  cover  bis  commonicatioiia  with  the 
French  agent.  A  watchman  amsted  one  ni^t  a  messenger  of  de  Ftoaet, 

the  Imperial  aoibassador,  as  a  suspicious  character.  His  letters  were 
taken  and  brought  to  Wolsey,  who  first  openw?  and  read  them,  then 
sent  for  the  ambassador  and  upbraided  him  for  the  terms  (very  un- 
complimentary, certainly,  to  himself)  in  which  he  had  dared  to  write 
to  his  own  sovereign.  The  King  himself  followed  this  up  by  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  dedring  him  to  punish  de  ^net  as  a  misdiief •maker 
trying  to  disturb  the  cordiality  between  them;  and  Gharieap  afraid 
to  aUenata  Henry^  made  only  a  mild  remonstianoe  a^siiiat  the 
insult. 

Just  after  this  occurrence,  and  before  news  had  yet  arrived  of  the 
great  event  at  Pavia,  an  important  embassy  came  over  from  Flanders, 
from  the  Eimperor's  aunt,  ^largaret  of  Savoy.  The  situation  in  Italy 
was  then  so  doubtful,  and  the  Imperial  forces  there  so  di&tres.sed  for 
want  of  means,  that  England  was  to  be  uiged  to  send  a  large  army  over 
seA  to  create  a  divenion  by  a  new  joint  attack  on  the  N01&  cf  f^anoeL 
Another  reqneet  was,  that  the  Frincesa  ICaiy  and  her  dowry  mi^t  be 
given  up  to  tliem  at  once,  or  aent  over  as  early  as  possible  in  anticipalion 
of  the  time  appointed  by  the  treaty.  The  first  point  Wolsey  was  willing 
to  concede,  if  assured  of  sufficient  co-operation  from  Flanders;  but  the 
conditions  he  required  were  declared  by  the  Flemings  to  U'  quite  im- 
possible in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  country.  The  second  demand 
looked  strange  enough,  and  Wolsey  a^ked  what  adequate  hostages  they 
could  give  for  a  young  Rincem  who  waa  ffa«  treaaure  of  the  IdngdonL 
Would  thej  meanwhile  put  some  of  their  fortified  towns  hato  the  Ktqg^ 
hands?  This,  too,  the  ambaasadofs  aaid»  could  not  be  thought  of;  and 
the  embassy  had  made  little  progreia  when,  on  March  9,  the  news  from 
Pavia  reached  London.  The  King  professed  delight  at  the  Emperors 
victory ;  bonfires  were  lighted,  wine  flowed  freely  for  everyone  in  the 
streets,  and  on  Sunday  the  ISth  a  solemn  mass  was  odebiated  by 
Wolsey  at  St  PauFs. 

The  Cardinal  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Flemings,  dismissed  Brinon 
and  Fassano,  and  strongly  uiged  that  now  was  the  time  for  both 
allies  to  put  forth  all  their  atrangfch.  They  might  completely  conquer 
France  between  them,  and  Henry,  meeting  the  Empenir  in  Paris, 
would  accompany  him  to  Rome  for  his  coronation.  The  aebeme,  of 
course,  was  preposterous:  but  the  proposal  of  it  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
English  ambassiidoi's  in  Sp  iin  wrung  from  liiin  the  confession  that  he 
had  no  nuinev  to  carry  on  the  war,  with  other  aclniissions  besides,  which 
proved  clearly  that  he  was  really  seeking  to  break  oil  his  engagement  to 
the  Princess  jVIuy,  and  was  bent  on  a  more  advantageous  match  with 
Dmbellaof  Pbrtugal.  Thus  England  was  to  obtain  no&ing  in  return  far 
all  lier  loans  to  the  Emperor;  but  the  Emperor,  as  it  aoon  appeared, 
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meant  to  make  his  own  terms  with  his  prisoner,  and  keep  to  himself 
entirely  the  profits  of  a  joint  war;  in  which,  indeed,  English  aid  had 
profited  him  little. 

Meanwhile  the  victory  at  Pavia  was  declared  in  England  to  be  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  King  to  recover  his  rights  in  France  by 
conducting  a  new  invasion ;  in  aid  of  which  commissions  were  issued 
to  levy  further  contributions,  called  an  Amicable  Grant,^  though 
some  instalments  of  the  parliamentary  subsidy  had  still  to  be  received. 
As  commissioner  for  the  City  of  London,  Wolsey  called  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  before  him,  telling  them  that  he  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  each  given  a  third  part  of  their  revenues,  and  urging 
that  persons  of  over  jP50  income  might  well  contribute  a  sixth  of 
their  goods  according  to  their  own  valuation  made  in  1522.  At  this 
there  was  very  natural  discontent,  the  more  so  as  many  had  incurred 
serious  losses  since  that  date;  but  the  matter  was  pressed  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country.  The  demand  was  generally  resisted.  At  Reading 
the  people  would  only  give  a  twelfth.  In  Suffolk  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
persuaded  them  to  give  a  sixth;  but  the  clothiers  said  it  would  compel 
them  to  discharge  their  men,  and  a  serious  rising  took  place.  At  last, 
instead  of  a  forced  demand,  Wolsey  persuaded  the  King  to  be  content 
with  a  voluntary  "benevolence."  But  a  new  objection  was  raised  that 
benevolences  were  illegal  by  an  Act  of  Richard  III ;  and  ultimately 
the  King  had  to  give  up  the  demand  altogether,  and  to  pardon  the 
insurgents. 

Wolsey  told  the  citizens  that  the  demand  was  abandoned  because  the 
French  Edng''s  capture  had  disposed  him  to  make  suit  to  England  for  an 
honourable  peace;  for  if  the  King  had  not  crossed  the  sea  (he  alleged) 
the  money  would  have  been  returned,  and  now  it  would  probably  not  be 
required.  But  until  peace  was  actually  concluded,  they  must  still  hold 
themselves  prepared  to  make  further  sacrifices.  Thus  did  Wolsey  smooth 
the  way  for  a  policy  of  peace  with  France,  which  he  was  now  actively 
pursuing.  Passano,  who  had  not  ceased  to  hold  indirect  communi- 
cation with  him,  again  appeared  in  London  in  June,  no  longer  as  a 
secret  agent,  but  as  an  accredited  ambassador  from  Louise  of  Savoy,  now 
ennobled  with  the  title  of  the  Seigneur  de  Vaulx.  He  concluded  with 
Wolsey  a  forty  days'  truce;  but  the  Flemings  immediately  concluded  one 
for  five  months  with  France,  and  the  truce  concluded  by  de  Vaulx  was 
prolonged  to  December  1  by  Brinon,  who  soon  followed  him  again  to 
England  with  a  commission  to  both  for  a  more  lasting  treaty.  The 
terms  required  by  Wolsey  were  hard;  but  demands  made  at  first  for  a 
cession  of  Ardres  or  Boulogne  were  given  up,  and  the  old  payments 
exacted  from  France  were  increased  to  a  capital  sum  of  2,000,000  crowns 
payable  at  the  rate  of  100,000  crowns  a  year.  After  long  discussions 
with  Wolsey,  a  set  of  five  treaties  was  signed  at  his  palace  of  the  Moor 
in  Hertfordshire  on  August  SO,  the  most  important  being  a  league  for 
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Treaty  qf  Madrid, 


mutufd  def«iio%  m  which  Heoty  boand  luauclf  to  use  hw  inftimoi 
with  the  Emperor  to  induce  him  to  set  Francis  at  liberty  on  reaMnabli 
conditions.  At  the  request  of  the  Frendimen  peace  was  prociaimsd  e 
week  later  (September  6). 

The  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  oIIkt  l[a1ifin  Powers  who  d rend ed  the 
ovci  vvheJiiiing  ascendancy  of  the  -bmjjerur,  were  giad  of  tiiis  ttrrarigeraent 
between  France  and  JblngUnd.  But  it  had  little  effect  on  the  Emperors 
conduct  towards  bis  prisoner,  who  bj  this  time  had  been  eonirejred  to 
Madrid.  His  sister  B^argaret,  DodiMS  of  Akn9on,  camo  to  9pKm  t» 
treat  tot  bis  liberatioii;  but  the  eonditions  demanded  hj  the  Enpent 
were  such  as  ^Le  bid  no  power  to  grant.  The  chief  diffioiUy  eonoemed 
the  caseion  of  fimgnndy.  But  Francis  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  on  his 
recovery  he  a;?reed  to  concede  even  this  for  the  sake  of  liberty.  On 
January  14,  1526,  he  sign^  the  Ti'eaty  of  Madrid,  \v  iih  all  ita  oneroui 
terms,  including,  among  other  thini^s,  the  promise  to  reiund  the  sum  of 
600,000  crowns  due  from  the  Kmperor  to  Heniy. 

England  had  been  unable  to  do  anything  to  mitigate  the  severttj 
of  fbe  cqaditioM.  Henry,  indeed,  hid  sent  ft  new  einbessetoi 
Dr  Edwnid  to  Spain  with  that  object;  but  it  was  eesjr  to  ptenrfet 
either  him  or  his  eoUeegues  from  eifectaaUy  intiiAring  with  the  negotia. 
tioos.  After  the  treaty  was  signed,  howmr,  Aaads  told  them  that  he 
was  grateful  to  Henry  above  alj  princes  living  for  not  having  invaded 
France,  and  that  Henry  should  know  his  secret  mind  upon  some  things 
as  soon  as  he  had  retunad  to  his  realm.  What  he  meant  by  this  wt 
may  imagine  from  the  sequel. 

The  preponderance  in  Kurope  whidi  seemed  to  be  secui^  to  Charles 
by  the  Tn»iy  of  Madrid  aianned  aol  only  the  King  of  Englend.  It  was 
genoally  bttlfiev«d»  however,  that  fVancIa  on  xeguiiing  hia  libertj»  neithsr 
would  nor  could  allow  himielf  to  be  bound  by  proviaiona  to  wUdi  to 
bad  no  right  to  assent  without  consulting  the  Estetas  of  his  realm 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  Italian  Powers  accordingly  looked 
anxiously  to  Fxancas,  and*  on  account  of  Fnmcii^  not  less  amdoosly  to 
Henry. 

England  wfis  strong,  and  even  stronger  than  she  had  been.  The  onW 
active  preteudei^  to  Henry  s  throne,  Richard  de  la  Pule,  self-styled  Duke 
of  Suffolk, «  WUto  Roii^  aa  Ua  foUowen  calkd  bim,  had  been  dain  at 
the  battle  of  Pam  fighting  for  naaeia.  Moreofw  the  Duke  of  Albeay 
bad  left  Sootlaod  lor  the  last  time  (he  acoompaided  IVanda  to  Italy 
and,  but  for  the  event  of  Pa  via,  would  hava  gone  on  to  Naples);  so 
that  the  French  party  in  Scotland  was  overpowered,  and  though  there 
were  chanties  enough  in  that  country  none  of  them  were  injnnous  to 
Eji^lish  intere^b.  Henry  was  powerful,  and  no  prince  was  held  in 
higher  esteem.  Special  gifU  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  three 
successive  Popes,— a  golden  rose  by  Julius  XI,  a  sword  and  cap  by 
Uo  X  (baidii  Hie  titia  of  Defender  of  the  Faith),  and  aaelbar 
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goIdeiiToae bj Genent  Vn.  HftWit  alio ftilllui^y  popular «tlioiiiet 
lor  Ilia  aubjects  did  not  impvta  their  lamvy  taiatkm  to  him.  One  tluqg 
incbad  he  did  at  thia  tiina*  which  was  disagreeable  to  his  own  QueeiL 

He  had  a  bastard  son  years  old,  whom  in  June,  1525,  ho  created  Duke 
of  jRichmond,  assi^^ung  him  at  the  same  time  a  special  household  and 
lands  u-s  if  for  a  legitiniate  Prince.  But  this,  apparently?  did  not  greatly 
abate  his  popularity;  and  it  seems  to  liave  been  partly  to  conciliate 
public  opinion  that  Wolsey,  in  that  year,  handed  over  to  the  King  the 
migiufloant  palaae  ha  had  built  at  Hampton  Court  aa  too  grand  to 
hing  to  •  aubjaet 

It  wia  on  March  17,  1526,  that  Franda  was  releaaad  and  reached 
JkfOBm,  Ttiat  same  day  he  took  the  English  Ambassador  Tayler  ia 
his  arras,  expressing  warm  pratituHe  to  Henry,  and  soon  after  he 
dL*>patcited  de  Vaulx  once  mure  to  England  with  his  ratihcations  of  the 
Tmitieij  of  the  I\ii)or.  On  May  2^,  alter  Francis  had  reached  Cognac, 
ambaasadors  of  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of  i\liiau  made 
an  alliance  with  the  French  King  against  the  Emperor, 

JSaajt  who  had  oonfirmad  Ida  own  tnafy  witik  fVaom  at  Gneuwioh 
oa  April  tt^  waa  not  a  party  to  thia  I^agua  of  Gognae;  but  ha  waa 
stzoi^j  aoUcitad  to  join  it  by  the  Italian  Powers.  Indeed,  a  special 
place  was  imcifad  for  him  in  the  treaty  itself  as  Protector  and  Conservator 
of  the  anmnce  if  he  cliose  to  join  it,  with  a  prinripalitv  in  Naples  ds 
an  additional  attraction.  But  he  and  Vv'olsty  only  dallied  with  the 
<x)nfedei-at^  insistinc-  on  various  modifications  of  the  treaty,  while  the 
others  were  already  committed  to  hostilities  in  Italy.  Meanwhile  the 
oonfederacy  moved  on  to  its  ruin,  which  was  completed  at  the  Sack  of 
Borne. 

Fma»  naturally  desired  to  obtain  from  the  Emparar  tim  bast  terms 
be  omtld  for  redeeBung  his  bods.  Wolsey,  howovcr,  had  from  the  first 
cndsKVonrad  to  kaep  him  from  any  kind  of  agreement,  assuring  him  that 

he  was  in  no  wi<;e  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  and  hinting  that  a 
match  with  the  Pi  incess  Mary  would  be  more  suitable  for  him  than  one 
with  the  EnipLTor's  sister  Eleanor,  whom  bv  thnt  trentv  he  had  engaged 
to  marry.  And  tiiough  the  bait  did  not  take  immetiiately — for  Prancis, 
as  bis  own  mimstcrs  said,  was  ready  to  marry  the  Emporor^s  mule  to 
rsoovcr  his  aooa — ^tha  Emperor  still  Insastad  on  such  intoloabla  conditions 
that  Rands  at  last  daBind  an  olftnttve  allianoa  with  England  by  whidi 
he  might  either  dictate  terms  or  redeem  his  sons  by  war.  An  embassy  with 
tins  view  headed  by  de  Grammont,  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  came  to  England 
in  Febniar)',  1627.  Tlie  anibttssadors  were  long  in  negotiation  with 
^Volsev,  who  insisted  first  on  a  new  treaty  of  p^^-petual  peace,  with  a 
heavy  tribute  from  France,  and  after  all  hi'?  denmnds  were  conceded 
coolly  told  them  that,  if  the  Emperor  would  not  release  the  Princes 
without  Francis  muiying  Eleanor,  the  King  recommended  him  to  do  so. 
Tfana  trsaties  wars  at  last  signed  on  April  80,  and«  alter  the  Bikhop  of 
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Tailws  bid  gone  back  to  France  and  returned  again,  anotber  was  oon. 

eluded  oo  May  for  maintaining  a  joint  army  in  Italy.  Bui  ttoi 
were  still  matten  to  be  settled,  for  which  Henry  desired  a  personal 

interview  with  Francis.  This  the  French  did  not  favour,  but  said  that 
Wolaey  would  l>e  welcome  in  France  as  his  master  s  representative;  and 
Francis  himself  wrote  that  lie  would  go  to  Picardy  to  meet  him. 

The  King  is  said  to  have  alleged  later, — though  there  is  no  aufficient 
proof  of  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  atory, — that,  during  thia  embaa^  the  Bishop  of 
Tubes  bad  eKpwed  a  doubt  oonoenuQg  tbe  nruioeas  Bluys  legitimacy, 
as  ber  mother  Catharine  bad  been  the  wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  ber  falba^ 
brother.  It  was  tbe  Kbig  bimaelf  who  was  now  contemplating  a  divorce 
on  this  plea,  although  no  one  yet  knew  it.  As  a  first  step,  in  May  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  cited  in  private  before  Wolsey  as  legate  and 
called  upon  to  justify  his  marriagp.  Nothing  came  of  thia  proceeding, 
except  tliat  on  Jinie  22  Henry  shotked  his  wife  by  telling  her  that  they 
must  part  company,  as  he  found  by  the  opinion  of  divines  and  lawyers 
that  tbey  bad  been  living  in  do.  He  denned  ber,  boirafer,  to  keqp 
tbe  matter  secret  for  tbe  present;  and  Wolsey,  oo  bis  way  to  Iftmt, 
penuaded  both  Aicbbuhop  Warham  and  Bishop  Fisher  that  the  IDaaig 
was  only  trying  to  answer  objections  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbea. 

Wolsey  himself,  however,  did  not  know  all  the  King''a  mind  upon  the 
subject  when,  after  landing  at  Calais  in  July,  he  proceeded  through 
France  with  a  more  magnificent  tiain  than  ever,  not  as  ambassador  but 
as  his  King  s  lieutenant,  to  a  meeting  vrith  Francis  at  Amiens.  On  this 
matter  he  believed  he  was  commissioned,  not  only  to  hint  that  Catharine 
would  be  divorced*  but  also  to  put  forwaid  a  project  fat  manyii^  tbe 
Kiiig  to  Ren^  dan^ter  of  liouis  Xn.  Tnits  would^of  oounc^bavokmt 
finner  the  bond  between  Henry  and  Frauds  against  the  Empenr^  vbo 
was  Catharine's  nephew.  But  in  France  he  was  instructed  to  keep 
back  "the  King's  secret  matter,*^  or  only  to  intimate  it  very  va^jelv; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  there,  which  extended  to  two  montiv- 
nnd  a  half^  he  did  not  venture  to  say  anything  definite  upon  the 
subject. 

Anotber  matter,  however,  helped  to  etvengtlien  tbe  mm  §ost  a  mdoB 
agamst  tbe  ^perar.  A  month  before  Wolsey  crossed  the  Channel^  news 

had  reached  England  that  Rome  had  been  sacked,  and  tbe  Pope  shot  up 
m  tbe  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  At  Canterbury  Wolsey  ordered  a  litany  to 
be  sung  for  the  imprisoned  Pope,  but  considered  how  he  could  best 
utili'^e  the  incident  for  the  King's  advantage.  At  Ataien«^  on  Ani^t  18, 
three  new  treaties  were  iiiH(]e,  which  Henry  and  Francis  ratified  forth- 
with ;  and  among  other  things  it  was  settled  that  Mary  should  be  married 
to  tbe  Duke  of  Orleana  insteitd  of  to  Franda,  and  that  no  brief  or  BoQ 
should  be  reottved  during  the  Pope's  imprisonment,  but  that  wbatefcr 
should  be  determined  by  tbe  deigy  of  Fingland  and  Kranoe  in  tbe  meaa- 
time  should  be  valid.  It  was  also  agreed  what  teime  should  be  denaiMled 
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of  the  Emperor  liy  the  tivoXiiigi;  aadniflaiiwhlleaiiEii^nhdetadiiiKnt 
under  Sir  Robert  Jemiii|^iain  was  sent  to  join  the  French  cominaiider 
Lautrec  in  an  Italian  expedition  for  the  Pope^s  delivery. 

Before  Wolsey  returned  from  Franco  he  had  made  the  discovery  that 
the  King'*s  real  object  m  scekin^:^  a  divorce  had  not  been  imparted  to 
him,  and  that  Henry  jmrsuing  it  independently.  It  waa  not  a 
Fi^nch  princess  whom  Henry  designed  to  place  in  Catharine's  room,  but 
one  Anne  Bolejna,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  simple  knight,  who 
had  only  been  created  a  vieooont  (by  the  title  of  Rochford)  in  15Sfi. 
The  elder  eister  of  thie  kdy  hod  elieiidy  been  seduced  bjr  the  King,  but 
■be  herself  had  resisted  till  she  wee  assured  of  the  Crown,  and  Heniy 
persuaded  himself  that  all  that  was  required  for  his  maiTiage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  was  a  dispensation  for  a  case  of  neiur  affinity  created  by  illicit 
interrourse  with  her  sister,  l  or  he  did  not,  in  this  hrst  phase  of  the 
question,  main  tjiin,  as  he  afterw  ards  did,  that  c<i^es  like  that  of  Catharine 
could  not  be  dispensed  for  at  all.  He  maintained  that  the  dispensation 
procured  for  his  marriage  with  Gafhaiinewae  technically  ineiifficient,  and 
that  the  mainage  wai  conaequentlj  ipdofielo  mTalid. 

He  acootding^j,  while  Woleey  was  in  France,  dispatched 
Dr  Knight,  his  secretary,  to  Italy  on  pretences  that  did  not  satisfy 
the  Cardinal ;  and  Knight  performed  his  mission  with  great  dexterity 
according  to  his  instructions.  He  arrived  at  Rome  while  the  Pope 
was  still  in  eonhnement,  and  though  it  was  hopeless  to  procure  an 
inten-  iew,  found  meaii^  to  convey  to  him  the  draft  dispenfyition  desired 
by  the  King,  and  obtained  u  promise  that  it  should  be  p&tk^  when  he 
was  at  tiboty.  Not  long  after  the  Pope  escaped  to  Qrvieto,  where 
Knight  obtainedfimn  Uni^in  efl^adoamicntsiidiashewashis^^ 
to  ask  for.  But  unfortunately  it  was  absolutely  useless  fas  the  King's 
purpose  until  he  should  be  declared  free  of  his  first  marriage;  and 
Knight^s  mission  had  no  effect  eioept  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Fope  and 
Cardinals  to  Henry'*s  real  object. 

Meanwhile,  France  and  England  having  become  the  closest  possible 
allies,  the  two  sovereigns  elected  each  other  into  their  respective  Orders 
of  St  Michael  and  the  Garter;  and  their  heralds  Guienne  and  Clarencieux 
Jointly  declared  war  upon  the  Emperor  at  Buigos  on  January  1588. 
Ob  this  the  English  mercfaanta  in  Spain  were  armted,  and  it  was  rnniooted 
that  the  heralds  were  arrested  also ;  in  return  for  which  Wolsey  actually 
imprisoned  for  a  time  the  Imperial  Ambassador  Mendoea.  This  war 
was  extn'!iielv  unpopular  in  England.  A  French  alliance,  indeed,  was 
genertilly  hateful,  e-specialiy  against  the  Emperor,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
natural  ally.  The  mart  for  English  wools  wrus  removed  fixnn  Ajitwerp 
to  Calais ;  trade  was  interrupted  both  with  the  Low  Couutries  and  Spain ; 
and  thisy  added  to  the  ellbct  of  bad  harvests  at  hom^  produced  seveie 
distress,  doth  lay  on  the  merdiants*  hands  unsaleable  aiiid  the  dothicrs 
of  the  Eastern  CountieB  were  obliged  to  dischaige  their  spinneis,oBrdcnb 
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iad  ^  tuckers.^  stata  <kf  matters  became,  in  fact,  intolerable,  aodt 
commercial  truce  was  arranged  with  Fbrndom  ftma  tha  btgiimtfig  of  Hay 

to  the  end  of  February  followiiig. 

The  expedition  of  Lautrec  and  Jei  niTigliam  in  Italy,  very  succp^^^flll 
in  the  spring,  proved  completely  disastrous  in  the  following  bumiiw. 
Plague  carried  off  the  two  commanden,  and  the  defection  of  Andrea 
Doria  eoiDpletod  ^b»  man  of  the  alliad  ibnsM. 

After  Knight^hi  Mtm  Woliqr  ftddivMed  hl^ 
in  attaining  the  King's  objaet,  and  dispatched  hb  secretary  tepln 
Gardiner  with  Edward  Foxe  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  sand  a  L^ate  codk 
missioned  jointly  ^vith  Wolsey  to  fry  in  England  the  question  whether 
the  dispensation  to  marry  Catliarine  was  sufficient.  The  commisgion 
deeired  was  a  decretal  one,  setting  forth  the  law  by  which  judgment 
should  proceed,  and  leaving  the  judges  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
pass  judgment  without  appeal.  This  was  resisted  as  unusual,  and  tlie 
atnbiMadon  ware  otdiged  to  be  tatiBflad  nith  a  gmml  eommiirfiin, 
nlkkh  Fose  took  homa  to  fSnglaiMl,  bdlevuig  it  to  ba  aqoally  t^mdum. 
His  report  seems  to  have  convinced  the  King  and  Anne  Bolayn  Hiat  tbdr 
object  was  as  good  as  gained.  But  W olsey  saw  that  the  commisMOli  wis 
insufficient,  ami  he  instructed  Gardiner  to  pre«9  again  by  every  possible 
means  for  a  {iucrctal  commission,  even  thoiTc^h  it  should  hx-  secret  and  not 
to  be  ein[jloved  in  the  process ;  others his  power  over  Henry  wa^  gone 
and  utter  ruin  hung  over  liini  having  deceived  the  King  about  the 
Pope's  willingness  to  oblige  him.  Urged  in  this  way^  the  Pope  with  very 
great  fdiielattee  gaiw  for  'Wola&fa  siUce  precisely  what  was  aikad  ht^ 
a  seoet  deetetal  aonunission,  not  to  be  lued  in  the  pcoeess,  bitt  only  to 
ba  shown  to  the  King  and  Wolsey,  and  then  to  ba  destroyed.  He  aha 
gave  a  secret  promise  in  writing  not  to  revoke  the  commission  which  wis 
not  to  be  twed.  Thi?  secret  commission  vrm  entrusted  to  Campeggio, 
the  legate  sent  to  England  as  Wolsey'fi  colleague  to  try  the  cause^  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands. 

Campeggio  suffered  severely  from  gout,  and  his  progress  to  Jblnglaod 
was  slow  and  tedious.  He  resiched  London  on  October  7,  prostrated 
iUness;  but  ha  bad  the  fbtt  eonuoaiid  of  the  bnrinesSy  and  vfckt^  fooad, 
to  bis  dismay,  that  ha  bed  no  mauis  of  taking  it  out  of  his  hanli. 
Moreover^  Csimpeggio  had  prtMiiised  the  Pope  before  leaving  not  to  give 
sentence  without  reference  to  him.  He  tried  first  to  dissuade  the  King 
from  the  trial ;  then  to  indnre  the  Queen  to  accept  an  honourable  release 
by  entering  a  convent.  Both  attempts  he  found  hopeless.  The  Queen 
W  IS  as  determined  a.s  the  KinL%  ajid  was  supported  by  general  sympathy 
out  of  doors,  the  women,  pai  Liculaily,  cheering  her  wherever  she  went. 

On  November  8  the  ^ng  decUred  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
at  BrideweU  tiie  Masons  for  his  conduct,  imputing,  as  befon^  to  the 
Erench  ambassadois  the  first  doubts  of  bis  maniage.  But  bcfovs 
matten  bad  come  to  a  trial  Catharine  showed  Gftmpeggio  a  doedmsat 
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lAidl  ifiemcd  to  make  tli€  validity  of  the  marriage  unimpeAchable.  It 
was  a  copy  of  a  brief  preserved  in  Spain,  by  which  Julius  II  had  given, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  Queen  Isabella,  a  full  tUspfnsation  for  the 
marriftgp,  as<iuming  tViat  tho  previous  marriage  with  Arthur  had  really 
been  consummated.  The  King  and  VVolsey  were  seriously  perplexed. 
They  put  forth  reasons  for  believing  the  brief  to  be  a  forgery,  and  urged 
the  Queen  heraelf,  as  if  in  her  own  inter^t,  to  write  to  the  Emperor  to 
Mod  it  to  KngUnd.  Hie  object,  however,  iVM  too  plain ;  and  though, 
under  pontile  compulsion,  ahe  did  write  as  nqneatod,  her  mesaenger,  aa 
toon  aa  he  reached  Spain,  took  eare  to  inform  the  En^petor  that  &  had 
written  againet  her  will. 

The  King  waa  now  living  under  one  roof  willi  Atme  Boleyn,  having 
given  her  a  fine  suite  of  ap^urtments  next  to  his  own  at  (rr^enwich,  and 
was  quite  infatuated  in  his  passion,  only  awaiting  an  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement that  shmild  allow  him  to  marry.  Early  in  February,  1529, 
his  prospects  seemed  to  be  changed  by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of 
dement  VH;  bat  the  Pope,  after  being  really  veiy  ill,  leeovered  alowlj  in 
tile  spring,  atid  waa  no  aodner  again  fit  for  bonnen  than  he  waa  peateted 
by  Engjiiab  agents  with  demands  to  dedaie  the  brief  in  Spain  a  forgery. 
"Die  attempt  to  discredit  the  brief,  however,  waa  at  last  abandoned ;  and 
the  King  and  Wolsey  determined  to  commence  the  trial  and  push  it  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  for  foar  of  some  arrest  of  the  proceedings.  Good 
reasons  had  already  been  given  at  Rome  by  the  InjpLrial  ambassador 
for  revocation  of  the  cause;  but  the  Pope  declined  to  inteifere  with 
the  hearing  before  the  legates. 

The  Court  waa  formally  opened  aeeofdingly  at  Blaekfriaraon  Hay  SI, 
when  eitatiotts  wave  issued  to  the  King  and  Queen  to  appear  on  June  18, 
On  that  day  the  Queen  appeared  in  person  before  the  Legates,  and  objected 
to  their  juiisdietion.  This  objection  bdng  considered,  on  the  Slst  the 
L^tes  pronounced  themselves  to  be  competent  judges ;  whereupon  the 
Queen  intimated  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  and  withdrctr,  nfter  some 
touching  words  addressed  to  the  Kmg  in  Court,  Being  cnlled  again  and 
refusing  to  retimi,  she  was  pronounced  contumacious,  and  the  trial  went 
on.  But  au  incident  at  the  fifth  sitting,  which  was  on  the  ^Sth, 
astoniahedeverjrone.  JdmFi8her,Bi8iiopof  Bochester— aloverof  booh% 
who  commonly  avoided  public  liiS»'-sald  lhat  the  King  at  a  former 
dttbg  had  professed  justice  to  be  his  only  aim,  and  had  hivited 
eveiyone  who  Codd  throw  light  upon  the  sul^ect  to  relieve  his  scruples. 
He  therefore  felt  bound  in  duty  to  show  the  conclusion  which  he  had 
reached  after  two  years*  careful  study  ;  which  was  that  the  marriage  was 
indissoluble  by  any  authority,  divine  or  human,  and  he  ]irc  (  nt<  d  a  book 
which  he  had  composed  on  the  subject.  lie  was  followed  hv  Standish, 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  Dr  Ligham,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  maiiitamed 
the  sameyiew. 

Hw  Legates  remonstrated,  rather  mildly,  that  Fisher  was  pronouncing 
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in  a  cauae  whii  h  was  not  committed  to  hini;  and  the  King  composed,  but 
probably  did  not  deliver,  a  very  angry  speech  in  reply  adcln-ssed  to  the 
judges,  llie  Court  went  on,  taking  evidence  chiefly  about  the  circum- 
lUnon  of  Prince  Arthtir*a  marriage^  tUl  July  23,  when  Gainpeggio 
pirorogiwd  it  to  October  1.  Shortly  aftemiidi  tmnd  an  intimatUB 
that  the  cause  waa  **advoked**  to  Rome  and  all  ftirther  proceedii^ 
mutt  be  prosecute  there.  This  the  Imperialiits  had  procured  on  the 
Queen^s  demand  for  justice,  which  the  Pope  conld  not  rentlkt  and  Uemy 
iaw  that  it  was  a  death-blow  to  his  expectations. 

The  fall  of  Wolsev  was  now  inevitable.  From  the  first  the  business 
of  the  divorce  had  been  a  source  of  inteiii-e  anxiety  to  him,  knowing 
he  did  that,  if  he  failed  to  give  the  King  satisfaction,  iiis  ruin  would  be 
eanly  adiieved  by  the  leading  loida  who  had  ben  lo  kog  cgduded  fion 
the  King*!  oonnaela.  And  now  that  the  fiulure  was  complete  he  was 
vuiUy  out  of  &Toitr.  But  the  King  was  too  wdl  aware  of  hit  value  not 
to  desire  his  advice  about  many  things,  even  now ;  and  there  was  one 
matter  in  particular  in  which  his  guiding  hand  had  scarcely  completed 
his  work.  The  King,  indeed,  had  intended  to  send  him  to  Cambray  to 
assist  in  a  European  settlement  if  the  trial  could  have  been  got  over 
soon  enough;  but  Bishop  Tunstall  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  sent  in 
his  place,  liy  the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  signed  uu  Augu^it  5,  the  state  of 
war  between  fVanda  and  the  Emperor  was  ended,  the  conditions  of  the 
TVeatj  of  Madrid  were  at  length  modified,  and  Fnnda  was  pennittad  to 
redeem  hia  sons  without  parting  with  Bmgundy.  It  waa  undoubtedlj 
the  EmperorVi  fear  of  England  that  secured  these  &TiHirable  conditions 
for  France,  and  France  had  in  return  to  take  upon  herself  all  the 
Emperor's  liabilities  to  Henry.  The  English  also  made  their  own 
separate  treaties  at  (  nmbray  both  with  the  Emperor  and  with  Francis. 

But  through  the  intluence  of  Anne  Boleyn  VVoisey  was  presently 
excluded  irom  the  King's  presence,  and  ultimately  he  found  himself  cut 
off  fipom  all  communication  with  his  sovereign.  On  October  8^  the  first 
day  of  Michaelmas  term,  he  took  his  seat  as  Chancellor  for  the  last  time 
in  Westminster  Hall.  That  day  an  indictment  was  preferied  agsinst 
him  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  30th  of  the  same  mimlii  waa 
appointed  for  his  trial.  But  meanwhile  he  was  made  to  surrender 
the  Great  Seal  and  to  <  xei  ute  a  curious  deed,  in  which  he  confessed  the 
praemunire  of  which  he  was  afterwards  found  guilty,  and  desired  the  King 
to  take  all  his  land  and  property  in  part  compensation  for  his  offences. 
This  he  did,  not  because  the  praemumre  was  just,  but  only  in  the  hope 
of  avoiduig  a  parliamentary  impeadiment;  which  nevertheless  w«a 
brooi^t  fbrward  in  the  House  of  Lord%  hot  was  thrown  out  in  Hie 
Commons  by  the  exertions  of  his  dependent,  Tlioinas  GnNnwelL 

For  a  new  Parliamoit  had  been  called,  after  an  interval  of  six  years, 
and  the  session  had  been  opened  by  Sir  Thoma.s  More,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Loxd  Chanoellor  in  Wolsey's  place.    The  elections  had 
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been  unduly  infliiBiinBd,  and  the  ComnuRM  wwe  to  eubservient  tiiat  one 
of  tbeir  Acts  was  cxpi'owly  to  release  the  King  from  repayment  of  the 
forced  loan — for  wbidi,  aB  may  be  imagined,  they  incuired  general  ill- 
viU.   They  also  sent  up  a  host  of  bills  to  the  Lords,  attacking  abuses 

connected  with  probates,  mortuaries,  and  other  matters  of  spintual 
jurisdiction,  and  also  a^inst  clerical  pluralities,  and  n on -residence. 
Bishop  Fisher  thought  it  right  to  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  such  legislation ;  and  because  he  had  pointed 
to  tbe  esDUDpile  ol  Bohemie  as  a  kingdom  rained  by  lack  of  fidth,  the 
Speaker  and  thirty  of  the  Cobudobb  were  deputed  to  comphdn  to 
tbe  King  that  Fisher  seemed  to  regard  them  as  no  better  than  Turks 
end  infidels.  It  may  be  suspeeted  that  they  were  prompted ;  for  Henry 
was  certainly  f^ad,  of  the  oppogrtunity  of  calling  on  the  Bishop  to 
explain  himself. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Legatine  Court  tlie  King  had  bt  t  n  just 
about  to  give  up  further  pursuit  of  a  divorce  as  iiopeless ;  and  in  that 
belief  be  had  sought  to  get  the  cause  superseded  at  Rome  that  he  might 
netbe  eummonedoat  of  his  ovmreaUn.  But  in  August,  when  be  iwted 
Waltham  Abbqr  in  a  progress,  he  was  told  of  a  suggestion  made  hgr 
one  Tlionias  Cnnmer,  a  private  tutor  who  had  been  there  just  before 
(having  been  diiTcn  from  Cambridge  by  an  epidemie)^  that  he  might 
still  gr^t  warrant  enough  for  treating  his  marriaf^  as  invalid  by 
procuring  a  number  of  opinions  to  that  efi'ect  from  J^nglish  and  foreign 
universities.  He  at  once  caught  at  the  idea,  and  relied  on  the  friendship 
of  Francis  to  pi-ocure  what  he  wanted  on  the  other  side  of  the  ChanneL 

In  the  banning  of  the  year  1580,  when  the  Emperor  had  gone  to 
Bologna  to  be  crowued  by  the  Pope^  Anne  Bolq^'^s  fitther*  had 
Roently  been  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Dr  8tokesky,  Bishop  elect 
of  Xiondon*  were  sent  thither  with  a  commission  to  treat  for  a  imiverssl 
peaoa  and  a  general  alliance  against  the  Turk.  That  was  the  pretext ; 
and  no  doubt  aid  a^inst  the  Turks  would  then  have  been  pnrticclarly 
valuable  to  the  Emperor,  seeing  that  they  had  ij;ot  t\t.st  liold  of  Hiing;u  v, 
and  had  quite  recently  besic€!:ed  Vienna.  But  the  main  object  wai*  to 
explain  to  Charles  with  great  bhow  of  cordiality,  now  that  the  two 
sovereigns  were  friends  again,  the  manifold  arguments  against  the 
lalidify  of  Henri  's  maniage  with  his  atrnt.  And  with  this  purpose  in 
fiev,  Stcikeslc^  on  his  waj  through  FVanoe  strove  to  quicken  tiie  process 
of  getting  opinions  from  French  tmiversities.  The  decisions  even  of  the 
^^g*"*»  univefsities  wexe  only  obtained  in  Match  and  April,  under  what 
pressure  it  is  needless  to  «av.  The  mere  purpose  of  the  proceedings 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  women  of  Oxford,  who  pelted  with  stones 
Bishop  I^nfrland,  the  Chancellor,  and  his  companion,  when  they  came 
to  obtain  the  seal  ui'  the  Umvcr&ity.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
Wihshixe  anived  at  Bologna  in  Bforch  no  French  university  had  been 
induced  to  pronounce  a  judgment  His  misrion>  in  trath  was  anything 
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but  a  fuooefls,  and  it  It  hud  to  see  that  much  ooold  have  been 
expected  of  it.  For  the  Pope>  juit  befeie  his  oomiiig*  hod  inued  a  BoU, 

dated  March  7,  committing  the  King's  cause  to  Capisuochi,  Auditor  of 
the  Rota ;  which  after  his  arrival  was  foUoirad  by  aaother  on  the  Slst, 

forbidding  all  ecclesiastical  judp^s  or  lawyere  from  speaking  or  writing 
against  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  Worse  still,  Wiltshire's  presence 
gave  opportunity  to  serve  him,  as  Henry^s  representative,  with  a  sumnioiii 
for  his  master  to  appear  in  person  or  by  deputy  before  the  tribunal  at 
Rome.  The  Pope,  however,  offered  to  suspend  the  cause  till  September, 
if  Hcoiy  would  teke  no  fiirOier  step  till  then ;  and  the  King  accepted 
theolRer. 

WeJsqTf  meanwhile,  had  been  living  at  Esher,  in  a  boose  belonging 
to  him  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fdiither  on  his  disgrace  he  was  oidcnd 

to  withdraw.  But  his  enemies,  fearing  lest  the  King  shouM  again 
employ  his  services,  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  sent  to  his  other 
and  more  remote  nortiiera  dioce&e ;  and  an  arrangement  was  made  in 
February,  1530,  by  which  he  r^^eivcd  a  general  pardon,  resigning  to  the 
King  for  a  snm  of  ready  money  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  and  the 
Ab^f  of  St  Albany  white  the  possessions  A  bis  aicbbishopiric  of  Yotk 
were  lestcned  to  Um.  He  began  his  joomej  north  eaily  fai  Leat, 
paused  at  Peterborough  over  Easter,  and  spent  the  summer  at  Southw^ 
a  seat  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  where  he  was  intensely  mortified  to 
learn  that  the  Xini^  had  determined  to  dissolve  two  Colles^o<s,  the  one  at 
Ipswich  and  the  otln t  at  Oxfoni,  of  which  he  had  brought  about  the 
establi-^hment  \vith  great  labour  and  cost  For  this  object,  as  earlv  as 
he  had  procured  Bulls  to  dissolve  certain  small  monasteries  and 
apply  tiidr  xmnaea  to  his  new  fimndations;  and  the  obloquy  he  had 
inclined  from  it^hia  cauMS  was  certainly  increased  by  tiie  dbsolutioii  of 
these  Houses.  Indeed  in  1585  a  riot  took  place  at  B^^iam  in  Soaeex, 
where  a  company  in  disguise  restored^  thou^  only  far  a  few  days,  the 
extruded  Canons.  The  Ipswich  College  was  suppressed  by  the  King. 
At  Oxford,  however,  the  buildings  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  stopped 
and  the  work  was  completed  on  a  less  magnificent  design.  After 
Wolsey's  death  the  King  called  it  **Kiug  Henxy  VIUs  College.**  It 
is  now  known  as  Christ  Church. 

In  the  antnnm  Wolsey  moved  further  north,  and,  leaddng  Gawood 
by  the  banning  of  November,  at  kngth  hoped  to  be  instaUed  in  his 
own  Cathedral  of  York  on  the  7th.  But  on  the  4th  he  was  visited  by 
tiie  Eari  of  Northumberland,  who  suddenly  notified  to  him  his  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  His  Italian  physician  Agostini  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  betray  secret  communications  which  he  had 
held  witli  the  French  Ambassador  de  Vaulx,  and  the  charge  wa-^  added 
that  he  had  urged  the  Pope  to  excommunicate  the  King  and  so  caube  an 
insurrection.  Unconscious  of  this,  he  was  conducted  to  Sheffield,  where, 
at  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  bouse,  he  was  alarmed  to  Icam  that  Sir 
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Wmiam  Eingiton  had  been  dupatclifid  to  bring  bim  up  to  Londim. 
Ai  Sir  "ViniliaBi  wm  Conitable  of  the  Towery  Wolaey  now  perceived  that 
bii  cancotlon  was  mtnidfid;  and  ehaer  tcmir  brought  on  an  illnfflw, 

wiudi  he  died  on  the  way  at  Leicester. 

So  paused  away  the  great  Cardinal,  the  animating  spirit  of  whose 
whole  career  is  express*>d  in  the  sad  words  he  uttered  at  the  last,  that  if 
he  had  ser>'ed  God  as  diligently  as  he  had  served  the  Kinf^,  He  would  not 
have  given  him  over  in  his  grey  hairs.  Conspicuous  beyond  aU  other 
Yictims  of  royal  ingratitude,  he  had  strained  every  nerve  to  make  his 
•overeign  great,  wealth]r»  and  powerftd.  Hia  de^votion  to  the  King  had 
tmdonbtedlj  interfered  with  his  spiritrad  datiee  as  a  Chnn^unan;  it 
WIS  not  until  his  fidl  that  he  was  able  to  pve  any  care  to  his  episcsopal 
ibndion.  The  new  career,  so  soon  terminated,  showed  another  and  a 
more  amiable  side  in  liis  charactpr.  Thfit  he  min;ht  have  been  happy  if 
unmolested,  even  when  stripped  of  power,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 
Yet  his  was  a  soul  that  loved  grandeur  and  display,  magnificent  in 
building  and  in  schemes  for  education;  he  was  ambitious,  no  doubt, 
and  it  might  be  high-handed,  as  the  agent  of  a  despotic  master,  but 
with  nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  his  character.  And  something  of  ambi- 
tion mig^t  sorely  be  eondoned  in  ona  whose  fkvonr  tiia  gpnalast  prinoss 
of  Europe  were  eager  to  secure.  For  with  a  penetrating  glance  he  saw 
through  all  their  difoent  aims  and  devices.  The  glamour  of  external 
fatness  never  imposed  npon  him  ;  and,  whatever  bribes  or  tributes 
might  be  offered  to  himself,  his  splendid  political  abilities  were  devoted 
with  single-minded  aim  to  the  service  of  his  King  and  country.  He 
raised  England  from  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Power  among  the  natioas. 
His  £sults,  mdeed,  are  not  to  be  denied.  Impure  as  a  priest  and  unscni- 
pnkme  In  many  ways  as  a  statesman,  he  was  only  a  conspicuous  example 
m  tbcee  thingi  of  a  prevailing  monl  corruption.  Bat  his  great  poUie 
services,  fruitful  in  their  consequences  even  under  the  perverse  influraces 
which  succeeded  him,  would  have  produced  yet  nobler  results  foit  his 
country,  if  his  policy  had  been  left  without  interference. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kiug  had  fallen  on  a  new  device  to  force  the  Pope^s 
hand.  A  meeting  of  notable  persons  \\  as  c-alled  on  June  12,  to  draw  up 
a  joint  addn^ss  to  his  Huliues^,  urging  him  to  decide  the  cause  in 
Hfloiy^  ikvour,  kst  tbqr  AonU  be  driven  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
iisni  haodk  To  obtain  subscriptions  to  this  the  noUes  were  separately 
dealt  witht  and  -the  document  was  sent  down  into  the  eountiy  to  obtain 
the  signatares  and  seals  of  peen  and  prelates,  among  others  of  Wobqr 
at  Southwell.  It  was  finally  dispatched  on  July  IS;  and  Clententy 
though  he  might  well  have  felt  indif^mant  at  this  attempt  to  influence 
his  judicial  decision  by  tlireat-s,  maxlc  on  Septxinbur  27  a  remarkably 
temperate  reply.  He  had,  moreover,  a  iew  monLha  before,  sent  to  England 
a Nundo named  Nicholas  del  Buigo  to  smooth  matters;  and  the  prospect 
nf  jnrtiee  to  Cktharine  was  not  improved  by  this  perpetual  dallying. 
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Bidiop  Fidm-,  homfpnx^  ims  mort  aandnous  in  writing  books  to  nippixt 
her  came*^  much  ao  that  Archbishop  Waiham,  awed  by  the  Kln|^ 
onthority,  called  him  to  his  house  one  day^  and  eainesUyt  hut  in  vaii^ 

besought  him  to  retract. 

Nevertheless  inhibitions  came  from  Rome  which,  \i  was  believed,  made 
the  King  at  one  time  really  think  oi  putting  away  Anne  Boleyn.  This 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1531.  But  he  recovered  heart  when 
repeated  briefs  seemed  only  to  grow  weaker ;  €md,  conscious  of  his  power 
at  homc^  be  sought  to  attain  hh  object  by  bnaking  down  the  indapad- 
e&ce  of  the  clergy,  from  the  whole  body  of  whom  he  eontriired  to  estort, 
not  only  n  heavy  Bne  for  a  praemunire  which  they  were  held  to  bane 
hieuned  by  submitting  to  the  l^tine  juriBdiction  of  Wolsey,  but  also 
an  ftcknowledgment  of  his  being  "Supreme  Head"  of  the  Church  of 
Englaijd.  11ns  title  was  only  conceded  to  him  by  the  Con  vocation  of 
Canterbury  alter  a  three  days'  debate,  when  it  was  carried  at  last  by  au 
artifice^  and  with  the  modifying  words  "so  far  as  tlie  law  oi  Christ 
allows.**  Nor  was  it  without  protest  that  the  northern  deigy  wm 
brought  to  tibe  same  acknowledgment.  This  eneroachment  on  thsir 
liberties  made  the  ckigy  of  the  aouth  icgret  their  peconiaij  grant; 
but  they  were  altogether  helpless,  though  in  the  end  of  August  their 
assessment  led  to  a  riotous  attadL  on  the  fiisbop  of  London^s  palacs 
at  St  FaulV 

Parliament  had  met  on  January  15,  and  was  kept  sitting  into  March 
without  doing  anything  material.  All  the  in  em  be  i>  wei-e  anxious  to  go 
homeland  the  (Queen's  friend:)  easily  got  leave.  On  March  !M)  it  wa^ 
prongoed  fat  Easter,  when  Sir  Thomaa  More  as  Chaneellor,  though 
utterly  adk  of  an  office  which  he  had  onwilUng^y  aeoepted  efen  witii  tiia 
assurance  that  his  own  oonvietioDS  would  be  respected,  lound  himsdf 
obliged  to  declare  to  the  Commoos,  in  order  that  they  might  cbeck 
ill  reports  in  the  country,  the  conscientious  motives  by  which  the  King 
said  he  had  been  indur^^l  to  seek  a  divorce,  and  the  opinions  obtained  in 
his  favour  from  the  greatest  universities  in  Christendom.  What  etFect 
this  had  in  allaying  popular  indignation  at  the  King's  proceedings  is 
very  doubtfuL  A  strange  occurrence  in  February  in  liishup  i  id^'^ 
homebold  had  produced  a  meet  unpleesant  improasion,  A  numbv  of 
the  servants  ML  ill,  and  two  of  them  died.  It  was  firand  that  the  cook 
had  put  poison  in  some  pottage,  of  which  happily  the  Bishop  himself  had 
not  tasted;  but  it  was  generally  believed  his  life  had  besn  aimed  at  by 
Aime  Boleyn's  friends.  The  King,  however,  was  very  angry;  and,  to 
a%'crt  suspieion,  caused  the  ParHanient  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law.  which 
wab  at  once  put  in  force,  visiting  tiie  crime  of  poisoning  with  hideous 
penalty  oi  being  boiled  alive. 


At  Rome  the  oanse  hardly  made  any  progress.  Henry  in  fact,  though 
he  would  not  appear  tbere^  either  penonaUy  or  by  proxy,  emplojf^ 
agents  to  dday  it,  espedally  a  lawyer  nanied  Sir  Edwaid  Gaxnc^  called 
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his  excusaknr^  who,  without  showing  any  coromisston  from  him,  atgued 
tlist  he  afaoold  not  be  Bummoned  oat  of  his  mlm.  In  his  protest  to  that 
cAefc  Heniy  had  the  support  of  Rands  I,  who  urged  that  the  cause  might 
at  least  be  tried  nt  Cambiaj,  and  procured  a  decision  for  the  Kuig  from 
the  University  of  Orleans  that  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  appear  at 
Borne.  And  though  the  process  actually  be^n  in  June,  it  was  soon 
impended  for  the  Roman  holidays  from  July  to  Octol)er,  when  the 
excusator  at  lenffth  produced  a  commission,  and  the  question  about 
giving  him  a  heanxig  next  occupied  the  Court.  In  November  this  was 
vaftised  mtil  be  should  prodnoe  a  power  from  the  King  to  stand  to  the 
tiiel;  but  he  managed  afterwards  to  get  the  qusstion  Avther  diaeussed, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  following  year  was  wasted  before 
tiie  principal  cause  was  reached. 

Meanwhile,  Catharine  suffei*ed  more  and  more  from  the  delay  of 
justice.  On  May  31  she  had  to  endure  a  conference  with  about  thirty  of 
the  leailinn;  pcvrs,  accompanied  by  Bishops  Stokesley  and  Longland  and 
other  clergymen,  who  were  sent  by  the  King  to  remonstrate  with  her  on 
the  scandal  she  had  caused  by  his  being  cited  to  Home.  In  July  she  was 
oldand  to  ramaiU'  at  Windsor  while  the  King  went  about  hunting  with 
Anne  Bolqrn ;  and,  when  the  Queen  sent  a  message  after  him  regretting 
that  he  had  not  bid  her  &rewell,  he  sent  her  word  in  reply  that  he  was 
ofiended  with  her  on  account  of  the  citation.  After  that  they  never  met 
agsin.  She  was  ordered  to  withdraw  to  the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
afterguards  to  Fnfthampstead.  But  even  then  she  was  not  free  from 
deputations;  for  annthrr  came  to  her  at  the  Moor  in  October,  to  urge 
her  once  more  to  allow  her  cause  to  be  decided  in  England.  But  it 
was  in  vain  they  plied  her  with  aiguments,  which  she  answered  with 
equal  gentleness  anid  firmnesiw  As  die  came  to  miderstand  the  King's 
ndnd,  she  was  move  lesolved  than  ever  to  have  her  cause  decided  at 
Rome. 

And  Rome  was  at  last  rc»11y  moved  in  her  behalf.    Slow  as  he  was 

to  take  action,  Clement  wa<?  compelled,  on  Januan,'  S5,  1532,  to  send  the 
King  a  brief  of  reproof  for  his  desertion  of  Catharine  and  cohabitation 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  But  Henry  induced  the  Piuliamc])t,  now  a-ssembled 
for  a  new  session,  to  pa.ss  a  bill, — which  he  told  the  ISuncio  was  passed 
against  his  will  by  the  Commons  out  of  tiidr  great  hatred  to  the  Pape— 
fat  abolishing  the  payment  of  fint-froits  to  Rome.  This  Act,  howeiver, 
it  was  left  in  the  Kiog^  power  to  suspend  till  the  Pope  met  his  wishes; 
sad  how  little  the  Commons  acted  spontaneously  in  such  matt^  may 
be  seen  by  what  speedily  followed.  On  ISlarch  18  the  Speaker  and  a 
deputation  of  that  body  waited  on  the  King  to  complain  of  a  number  of 
grievance  to  which  tiie  laity  were  subjected  by  "the  Prelates  and 
Ordinaries,^  and  which  they  desired  the  King  would  remedy.  But  with 
this  petition  they  at  the  same  time  b^ged  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
conndering  the  czoesaive  cost  they  had  sustained  hj  long  attcodaaoe. 

Of.  XStf. 
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The  King  replied  that  thdr  second  xeqnest  was  inconsistent  with  tfaor 
first.  They  must  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  Ordinaries  to  their  oom- 
plaint<«,  and  meanwhile  he  desired  their  assent  to  a  very  nnpopuW  bill 
about  wardships,  which  he  had  persuaded  the  JLofds  to  pass.  But  he 
oould  not  get  the  Commons  to  agree  to  it. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  for  ten  daytt  at  l^ter.    On  Baster  Baj 
(Mflidi  dl)»  WlUiam  Feto^  FtovmciBl  of  the  Gnj 
the  King  et  Greenwich  a  semum  In  which  he  pomted  out  how  Kings 
were  encouraged  in  evil  by  false  couneeUoiib    After  the  sermon,  beii^ 
celled  to  a  private  intenriew,  Peto  further  warned  the  King  that  he  was 
endangering  his  Crown,  as  both  small  and  great  disapproved  of  his 
designs.    Tlie  King  dissembled  his  ill-will  and  licensed  Peto  to  leave  the 
kingdom  on  his  duties ;  after  which  he  caustd  Dr  Richard  Ciirwen,  a 
chaplain  of  his  own,  to  preach  in  the  same  place  a  sermon  of  an  oppo^ite 
tenor.    In  this  Curwen  not  only  contradicted  what  Peto  had  said  in  the 
pulpit,  bat  added  that  he  wisbsd  Feto  were  then  to  aneww  hint;  en 
whidb  the  Warden  of  the  convent,  Henij  Hstowe^  at  once  anewered  him 
in  Peto^s  place.    Peto  was  then  recalled  by  the  King,  who  asked  him  to 
deprive  the  Warden;  hut  he  xefiued,  and  both  he  and  Ebtowe  were 
committed  to  prison. 

When  Parliament  met  again  in  April  the  Commons  were  solicited  for 
aid  in  the  fortification  of  the  Scotch  frontier.  They  objected  to  the 
expense;  and  two  members  said  boldly  that  the  Bordei-^  wxre  secure 
enough,  if  the  King  would  only  take  bock  his  Queen  and  live  in  peace 
with  the  Emperor;  for  without  foreign  aid  the  Soots  codd  do  no  harm. 
On  the  SOth  the  King  sent  for  the  Speaker  and  othen  of  the  Commone, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  answer  of  the  Ordinaries  to  their  complaint^ 
which  he  said  he  did  not  think  would  satisfy  them,  but  he  would  leavo 
them  to  consider  it,  and  would  himself  be  an  indifferent  judge  between 
them.  In  snch  strange  fashion  did  he  declare  his  impfirtiality.  On 
May  11  he  sent  for  them  again,  and  said  that  he  Imd  discovered  that  the 
clergy  were  but  half  his  subjects,  since  the  Bishops  at  their  consecration 
took  an  oath  at  variance  with  the  one  they  took  to  him.  After  some 
references  to  and  firo  the  foud  lesult  was  the  fomous  **  Submission  of  tibe 
Clergy  ^  agreed  to  on  May  15,  and  preeented  to  the  King  at  Westminster 
on  the  following  day.  Hereby  they  agreed  to  enact  no  new  ordinanoea 
without  royal  licence  and  to  submit  to  a  Committee  of  sixteen  pffffna^ 
one  half  laymen  and  one  half  clerics,  the  question  as  to  what  ordinances 
should  be  annulled  as  inconsistent  \s  itli  God's  laws  and  those  of  the  realm. 

On  that  same  day  Sir  Thoma-s  iM  on-,  who  had  done  his  best  to  |jrevent 
these  innovations,  surrender^  hi»  oihce  of  Chancellor,  from  which  he  liad 
long  sought  in  vain  to  be  released.  To  fill  his  place  in  some  respects, 
niomas  Audeley,  the  Speaker,  was  at  first  appointed  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  hut  in  the  foUowing  Januaty  received  the  foil  title  and  ofi&oa 
of  Lord  Ghaacellor, 
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Henry^s  way  was  now  tolerably  clear,  and  on  June  S3,  ISSSt,  be  made 
a  secret  alliance  with  Francis  I  for  mutual  aid  against  the  Emperor  when 
it  should  be  required.  Francis  tor  bis  part  delighted  in  the  belief  that 
to  gratify  an  insane  passion  lit  lu  \  had  put  himself  completelv  in  his 
hands.  Htnirs,  however,  was  rf^dly  using  him  to  wanl  off  exconimutiica- 
tion ;  which,  ii  pruuuuiiced,  jb'rancis  informed  the  Jb'ope  he  would  resent 
as  deeply  as  Henrjr  buudf.  And,  to  give  greater  effieet  to  the  threat, 
Henry  perMiaded  hSm  to  an  interview,  the  only  professed  object  of  whkh 
^the  oonoerting  of  measures  against  the  iWk — ^was  not  only  seen  to 
be  a  pretence,  but  was  meant  to  be  seen  through.  It  took  place  in 
October  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  with  much  less  pomp  than  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  twelve  years  before.  But  the  various  meetings 
lasted  over  a  week,  and  mndc  an  effective  demonstrution  ;  and  to  coun- 
teract this  the  Emperor  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Tope,  which  tooic 
place  at  Bologna  m  December.  Amie  Boleyn,  of  course,  crossed  with 
Heniy  to  the  meetings  with  Francis,  who  was  found  ready  to  danoe  with 
her.  She  had  been  cmted  Maicfalonflss  of  Pembroke  on  September  1,  and 
Imperialists  weve  relieved  to  find  that  Henry  had  not  yet  married  her. 
Clonent  was  compelled  to  warn  the  King  by  another  brief  on  November  15 
to  put  her  away  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  venr  the  Enrl  of  Northumberland  invaded 
the  Scotch  border,  and  a  state  ot'  war  continued  between  the  two  countries 
for  some  months,  but  led  to  uo  great  results. 

Another  event  &VQured  Henry^s  aims.  Archbishop  Warham,  who 
had  atriven  hard  to  maintain  the  M  privileges  of  the  deigy,  died  in 
Aogast  Hemy  at  onee  proposed  to  name  as  his  sueoessor  Thomaa 
CSrsnmer,  who  had  been  so  useful  in  suggeeting  the  appeal  to  the  univer- 
sities. He  had  lately  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  XSmpemr  with 
secret  messa^^  to  the  German  Princes  to  gain  their  alliance  against  their 
sovereign.  This  intrigue  was  ineffectual,  but  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Mantua,  where  in  November  he  received 
his  recall  with  a  view  to  iiiii  approaciiing  elevation.  In  February,  153^, 
bulla  Ibr  his  promotion  were  demanded  of  the  Pope,  iHio  was  then  still 
at  Bologna  in  frequent  conference  with  the  Emperor,  and  were  obtained 
free  of  payment  of  First-fruits  bj  the  suggestion  that  the  King,  if 
favourably  dealt  with,  had  it  in  his  power  to  eanoel  the  Aet  ageinat 
Jb'irBt-fruits  generally. 

But  before  this,  on  January  25,  Henry  had  secretly  married  Anne 
Boleyn,  and,  knowing  her  to  be  with  child,  was  preparing  to  have  her 
openly  proclamied  as  Queen.  To  guard  against  consequences,  however, 
he  first  obtained  from  Convocation  opinions  against  the  Pope  s  dispensing 
power  in  cases  similar  to  that  of  Catharine,  and  then  from  FsxHament  an 
Aet  makiqg  i^peals  to  Bome  hif^  treason.  On  Easter  Eve,  April  Iftf 
Anne  went  to  mass  in  great  state  and  was  publicly  named  Queen.  No 
senletifle  had  yet  been  given  by  any  Cknirt  to  release  the  King  from  his 
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mamnge  with  Cathn-rino :  but  on  GrOoA  Friday  the  new  Arclibi^hop 
wrote  to  him  (of  course  by  flesire)  a  very  humble  request  that  he  hou1(J 
allow  him  to  determine  thjit  weighty  cause  which  had  remained  s<j  long 
undecided.    The  King  willingly  gave  him  a  commission  to  try  it ;  and 
the  Archbishop  cited  him  and  Catharine  to  appear  before  him  at 
Duiutable— «  place  careftilly  selected  as  being  ooBVauendy  oat  of  (he 
way.  There»  on  Blay  8S»  sratence  was  gi^w  of  the  nullity  of  the  Kingli 
first  marriage ;  and  five  days  later  at  Lambeth  a  very  secret  enquiry  was 
held  b^oie  Thomas  Cromwell  and  others  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Kic^s 
mAm'age  with  Anne  Boleyn.    Of  coui-se  it  was  prononnced  valid^  though 
the  very  date  of  the  event  wa«»  uncertain,  and  iill  the  details  were  kept 
a  profound  secret.     Anne  w;i>  crowned  at  Westiidnster  un  Wliitsundav, 
June  1,  with  all  due  state,  but  with  no  appeaiaiice  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
Umii  aBoUw  t^patation  was  sent  to  GaQiaiinc^  nov  at  Ampthill,  to 
inferm  her  that  she  was  no  longer  Quee^  and  must  benoeforth  besr 
the  name  of  Frinoess  Dowager;  but  she  reftised  to  submit  to  such  a 
degradation. 

Sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  Henry  at 
Rome  on  July  11  ;  but  even  now  he  wa^  allowed  until  the  end  of  Sop- 
tember  to  set  himself  n'f^ht,  before  the  senteiK c  sliould  be  declared  op^nlv, 
by  takinjT  back  his  wife  and  pnttinoj  hwav  Aiiae  lioleyn.  This  troubled 
his  ally  i'  iiincis  more  thau  hiuiseli ;  lur  the  Pope  was  coming  to  i*  ranee  for 
an  interview  at  n^iicb  he  hoped  to  make  Henry's  peaosL  Una  intervieWt 
indeed,  had  been  planned  with  Heniyls  own  approval^  the  poli^  then 
bdi^  to  make  the  Pope  feel  that  he  must  look  to  France  and  F«^«n^ 
to  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  holding  a  General  Council  at  the 
Emperor'*s  bidding.  But  Heniy  now  completely  changed  his  tone  and 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Francis  from  meeting  the  Pope  at  all ; — which, 
however,  Frfincia  was  bent  on  doing,  in  order  to  arrange  the  marriage, 
which  afterwards  took  place,  of  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the 
Fopea  niece,  Catharine  de'  Medici.  He  met  the  Pope  at  Marseilles  in 
October ;  but,  while  they  were  both  tiiere  stiU  in  Novembeft  0r  Edmmd 
Bonner,  a  skilful  agent  of  the  King,  who  had  followed  Clement  fiom 
Eoane,  intimated  to  his  Holiness  an  appeal  on  Henry's  behalf  to  the  next 
General  Council  against  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Next  month 
the  Kint^'s  Council  at  home  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  Pope  should 
henceforth  be  Hr^i  'n  itcd  tnrrcly  I^ishojT  of  Rome**;  and  during  the 
followin*]^  vear  wntLrn  ackiiowledgaients  were  extorted  from  Bishops, 
abbeys,  priori^,  and  purucliial  clergy  all  over  the  kingdom  that  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  no  more  authority  than  any  foreign  Bisliop. 

The  policy  whidi  the  King  had  now  been  pufsuing  for  four  snueasiie 
yean  had  beeo  inspired  by  l^omas  Cromwc]!,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  in  Wolsey'^s  service.  He  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  who,  after  a 
roving  youth  spent  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  had  risen  fay  the  use  of  his 
wits^  and  since  his  master's  iaU  had  now  been  for  three  years  a  Frivj 
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OottDcUkMr.  Ill  1584  be  was  made  the  Klng^  chief  eecretaiy,  and  a  few 
nontiie  later  Master  of  the  Bolb.  Bat  em  in  Ai^ust,  1688^  he  had 
diieofeed  Cranmer  as  Archbishop  to  examine  one  Elizabeth  Barton, 
commanly  called  the  Nun  of  CflAterbory,  or  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 

who  hn(\  loner  professed  to  have  visions  and  trances.  Afterwnrrls  he 
exiiinined  her  himself,  and  committed  her  and  a  number  of  her  friends 
to  prison.  She  had  uttered  fearful  waminj^  to  the  K'mn;  in  the  case  of 
his  marrying  Anne  Boleyn;  and  eUorts  were  made  to  prove  that  she  had 
been  enooonged  bjr  Gatharine'a  fUends.  It  «aa  even  soagfat  to  unplksate 
Catharine  hnaelfy  hot  no  eaee  ooidd  be  made  ont  against  her.  Tba 
chaige  was  mofo  pUinsiUe  against  Bishop  Fisher,  who  had  certainly 
communicated  with  her  in  previous  yean,  but  only  in  order  to  test  hor 
pretensiims,  which  found  wide  credit,  even  with  people  of  high  standing. 
His  name,  and  at  first  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  likewi'^e,  were  included 
in  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Nun's  adherents ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
entirely  cleared  liiinstlf,  and  the  charjB^  af^ainst  the  Bishop  amounted 
only  to  misprision.  Ultimately  tlie  Nun  and  (>ix  others  were  attainted 
of  treason  and  afterwaids  eiecuted  at  lybmn,  whUe  the  Bishop 
and  five  move  wane  found  gnflty  of  misprisicn  of  tieason,  and  were 
sentepcwH  to  forfeiture  of  goods. 

On  March  23,  1584,  the  Pope  pronounced  Henxy^  maniage  with 
Catharine  valid,  while  Parliament  in  Enj^land  was  passing  an  Act  of 
Succession  in  favour  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue.  Her  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
had  been  born  in  Septeuihor,  1533.  Ordei's  were  circ'j1f\tod  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  arrest  preachci-s  who  maintained  the  i'opc's  authority, 
and  to  put  the  countiy  in  a  state  of  defence  in  case  the  Emperor 
slKudd  attempt  Invasion.  The  King^  sabjects  generally  were  required 
to  swear  to  the  Act  of  Sucoessian ;  and  tiuiee  who  reflised  were  sent  to 
tiie  Tower,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  among  the  first,  llien, 
to  prevent  inconvenient  preacbin|^  the  different  Orders  of  Friars  were 
placed  Tinder  two  Pro\'incials  fippointed  bv  the  King.  But  the  Grey 
i?>iars  ObseivaiiLs  declined  tlie  articles  projxjsed  to  them  bv  these 
Visitors  as  contrary  to  their  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  whereupon  some  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  aiWwards  tiie  whole  Order  was  suppressed. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Henry  that  on  May  11,  this  year,  he  was  able  to 
make  •  peace  with  his  nephew,  James  V,  which  relieved  him  from  the 
danger  of  a  papal  interdict  being  executed  by  means  of  an  invasion  from 
Sfffftland.  Just  about  the  s^inu  time  William,  Lcntl  Dacres,  who  for 
nine  yean  past  had  ruled  the  West  Marches  as  his  father  had  done 
l>efore  him,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treasoTi,  arising 
ri})pareiitly,  out  of  border  feuds.  He  was  tried  in  July,  and,  straii  Lj;e  to  say, 
hL\|uittc:d,  for  such  a  result  of  an  indictment  wna  then  tjuiLe  uiiliLfud  of. 
And  the  joy  oi  Hie  people  at  the  event  was  all  the  greater  because  it  was 
known  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  using  her  infloenoe  against  him  as 
one  who  sympathised  with  Catharine. 
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But  a  more  serious  danger  now  appeared  in  Ireland.  Gerald,  Eari  of 
Kilclare,  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  had  used  the  King's  artillery'  for  his  oim 
castles,  had  been  summoned  to  Kiif^land  in  1533,  but  delays  ensued,  awl 
he  only  arrived  in  London  in  the  spring  of  suffering  from  a  wound 

that  he  liad  received  ui  an  encounter,  and  not  likely  to  live  long.  He 
was  not  at  first  imprisoned,  and  efforts  were  made  to  lure  his  son.  Lord 
Thomas  Fit^genld^  over  to  England.  But  the  young  man  (iImMI, 
it  18  said,  by  a  foL»  report  of  his  &ther*s  ezecutiofi)  febdled,  iLfkring 
that  he  upheld  the  Pope's  cause  and  that  the  King's  adhermts  wot 
accursed.  He  murdered  Aichbishop  Allm  of  Dublin,  the  Chanoellor  of 
Ireland  (July  28),  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  sail  for  En'^'lanfl,  and 
became  for  a  short  time  Tirtual  ruler  of  the  country,  which  he  onlered 
all  the  English  to  quit  on  pain  of  death.  Piers  Butler,  lOarl  of  O-^sorv, 
however,  made  a  stand  for  tlie  King  at  VVatertbrd,  and  Lord  Thomas 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  si^  laid  by  him  to  Dablin,  when  Sir 
WOliam  Skeffington,  appointed  a  second  time  as  Lord  Deputy,  anmd 
fimm  Wales  in  October;  after  which  matters  began  to  mend. 

Id  England,  to  complete  the  work  of  the  year.  Parliament  met  in 
November,  and  passed,  among  other  legislation.  Acts  for  confirming  the 
King's  title  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  for  ornntini^  him  the  first- 
fiiiits  and  tenths  beibre  paid  to  the  Pope,  and  for  ntt^dntin^  More  and 
Fisher  of  misprision  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare  of  treii^on.  But  Parliament 
passed  mea&urt^  at  dictation,  and  :»eveial  of  the  chief  loixib  of  Kiigland 
were  in  secret  oommunieation  with  the  imperial  ambassador  Ghapuys  to 
urge  the  Emperor  to  invade  England. 

Cromwell  was  now  appomted  the  Sjn^s  Viear-Gcneral  m  spiritual 
things,  and  in  the  spring  of  1596  the  Act  of  Supremacy  began  to  be  put  into 
execution.  An  oath  to  the  succession  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue  had  already 
been  extorted  in  the  previous  year  from  the  motiks  of  the  Charter  House, 
which  some  of  them  seem  not  to  have  taken  until  after  a  significant  visit 
firom  one  of  the  London  Sheriffs.  But  now  they  were  roquired  to  sw  c  r 
to  the  supremacy  in  derogation  of  the  l^opes  authority.  Prior  Houghton, 
with  two  other  Friors  «if  the  Order  who  had  lately  come  up  to  London, 
approached  Cromwell  at  the  Rolls  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  sone 
mitigation  of  tiie  terms  required ;  but  unconditional  acknowledgment 
of  the  King's  supremacy  was  insisted  on.  All  three  refused,  and  repeated 
their  refnsnl  a  few  days  later  in  the  Tower.  They  were  tried  in  April, 
together  with  Dr  Reynolds  of  the  Brigettine  Mona^terv  of  Sion,  who, 
having  been  also  committetl  to  the  Tower,  had  joined  in  their  refusal ; 
and  all  received  sentence  together.  With  them  also  were  condenined, 
for  a  private  ccmversation  about  the  Ejng's  tyranny  and  licentiousness, 
John  Hale,  viear  of  Isleworth^  and  a  young  priest  muned  Robert  Festm; 
but  the  Utter  had  his  pardon  after  sentcaioe,  having  tnraed  King^ 
evidence.  All  the  others  were  hanged  at  lybuni  on  May  %  with  even 
more  than  the  usual  barbarities. 
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Nsst  CMDA  the  tam  of  Biahop  FUher  and  Sir  Hioiims  More,  ivbo 
with  three  feUow-prisonen,  Dr  WilsoOy  AbeU,  and  Fethentone,  priesta 
ktelj  mott  intimate  in  the  Royal  household,  were  warned  that  they 
must  swear  to  the  Statntea  hoih  of  SuoeeMon  and  Supicma^.  AU 

declined  to  do  so.  Six  weeks  were  f^ven  them  to  consider  tlie  matter; 
and  ^^sits  were  paid  bv  CromwuU  ujid  other  councillor's  to  More  and 
Fisher  in  the  Tower  to  shake  their  cotistnncy;  but  all  in  vain.  Fisher 
denied  Uiat  the  King  was  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  £ngland ; 
M<»e  said  he  would  not  meddle  with  such  questiona.  Flaher  waa 
condemned  on  June  17,  and  waa  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the 
Hie  King  was  all  the  more  rcaolved  on  his  death  because  the  Pope  had 
made  him  a  fAwiiiiAl  on  May  20.  On  July  1  More  was  brought  up 
for  trial  on  a  complex  indietanenty  one  article  of  which  showed  that 
he  did  not,  like  Fish^,  expressly  repudiate  the  King^''s  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  but  only  kept  silence  when  questioned  about  it.  He 
made,  as  might  be  expected,  an  admirable  defence,  but  in  vain;  and 
after  his  condemnation  he  declared  frankly  as  to  the  statute  that  it 
iraa  against  his  conscience,  as  he  oonld  never  find,  in  all  his  studies, 
that  ft  temponl  lofd  ought  to  be  head  of  the  spiritnalty.  He  waa 
aantenced  to  nndeigo  n  traitorV  death  at  l^bom ;  bnt  it  waa  oommiited 
by  the  King  to  smpile  decapitation  on  Tower  Hitt,  where  he  aolEeied  on 
July  6. 

These  executions  filled  the  world  with  horror,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Emperor  t;harles  V  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
rather  have  lost  the  best  citv  in  his  dominions  than  such  a  councillor  as 
Sir  Thomas  More.  In  Italy  More  waa  veiiemently  lamented,  and  men 
related  with  admiration  the  toudung  devotion  of  hia  daughter,  Maigaret 
Roper,  who  broke  through  the  guards  to  embraoe  him  on  his  way  to  the 
Tower«  He  was  indeed  a  man  to  inspire  alfection  &r  b^ond  hb  own 
ftmily  circle.  Full  of  domestic  feeling,  yet  no  less  full  of  inomiparable 
wit  cmd  humour,  dragged  into  the  service  of  the  Court  against  his  will 
on  account  of  his  high  legal  abilities  and  intellectual  ^^fts,  he  had 
refused  to  yield  one  inch  to  soHcitations  against  the  cause  of  right  and 
conscience.  A  true  saint  without  a  touch  of  austi  rity,  save  tiiat  which  he 
practised  on  himself  in  stxret,  he  lived  in  the  world  as  one  who  understood 
it  peifectiy,  witii  a  hraadth  of  view  and  an  innate  cheerfidness  of  temper 
wludi  DO  external  temna  oodd  dcpwM.  Of  a  mind  altogether  healthy, 
he  waa  not  beguiled  by  supentition  or  corrupted  by  gifts,  but  held  hia 
course  straight  on.  Brought  up  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
he  had  eai'ly  devoted  himself  to  learning,  and  became  the  special  friend 
of  Erasmus,  His  learning  was  entirely  without  p«lantr\',  even  as  his 
humour  vrm  without  gall.  He  loved  men,  he  love<i  .inimHls,  he  loved 
mechaiiii»m,  and  every  influence  that  tended  to  humanise  or  advance  society, 
lie  had  served  his  King  in  diplomatic  missions  with  an  ability  that  was 
fully  appreciated,  and  aa  Loid  Chancellor  with      integrity  that  waa 
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noted  as  altc^ther  exceptional.  But  his  Tery  probity  had  made  Idm  at 
last  an  obstada  in  the  King^s  path,  and  he  was  sacrificed. 

Tlic  three  priosts  who  had  refused  to  ac^rriowledge  the  SupremRcv 
were  retained  in  confinement.  Two  yeai-s  later  Dr  Wilson  received 
a  pnnlon.  The  other  two  remained  st-eadfast  during  five  ^eattf 
imprisonment,  and  were  executed  in  1540. 

Pope  Paul  in,  wlw  had  eonfemd  the  hat  upon  Fisher  (ha  had 
aooeeaded  QeDMnt  VII  in  fha  preW<mt  jearX  would  have  ianied  a  Btdl 
to  depriva  Heniy  of  hit  kiqgdoni;  bat,  owing  to  the  mntoal  jealousies  of 
the  ^perar  and  Francis  I,  thoe  was  no  sovereign  who  dand  to  execute 
the  sentence.  Henry,  moreover,  had  been  scheming  for  years  with  the 
citizens  of  Liibeck  to  fill  the  throne  of  Denmark  with  one  who  would 
unite  with  him  and  the  Northern  Powers  of  Emoj>e  against  both  Popn 
and  Emperor;  and,  though  his  plan  was  a  failure,  tlie  Danes  elected  a 
Lutheran  King  (Chriatian  lli),  iii-pleasing  to  Charles  V.  Further, 
the  English  King  waa  aeeking  to  condnde  a  kagne  with  the  German 
BEOteataati,  and  bis  intEtgues  gave  the  Emperor  some  anxiety. 

]>unng  the  ktter  hatf  of  1585  the  Bishops  in  Eni^d  wem 
from  visiting  their  dioceses  pending  a  royal  visitation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  while  Cromwell  sent  out  special  Visitors  for  the  monasteirMS, 
who  with  remarkftblp  celerity  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
in  a  ver}'  few  months  and  sent  private  reports  of  gross  imniorftlities, 
alleged  to  iiave  been  discovered  in  a  numljcr  of  the  Houses  thev 
visited,  it  is  impossible,  for  many  reasons,  to  attach  mudi  credit 
to  these  reports,  or  to  thinic  highly  of  the  dianeter  of  the  Visitozs. 
The  object  waa  sesn  when  Pariiament  met  again  in  February,  1586,  and 
pamed,  as  the  principal  measure  of  the  session,  an  Aet  for  the  dissolntica 
of  such  monasteries  as  had  not  revenues  of  ^00  a  year.  It  waa  paawiiT, 
as  tradition  in  the  next  generation  reported,  under  ver>'  strong  pressure, 
and  <«rtainly,  as  the  preamble  shows,  on  the  King's  own  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  visitation.  These,  it  was  said,  proved  that  tiie 
smaller  monasteries  were  given  to  vicious  living,  while  the  larger  were 
better  regulated;  though  in  truth  the  Visitors  had  reported  abominations 
quite  as  flagrant  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

Meanwhile,  in  Januaijt  Catharine  of  Angon  had  died  at  Kmbolton. 
On  hearing  of  the  event  Heniy  could  not  hdp  exclaiming,  "God  be 
praised !  We  are  now  free  from  fear  of  war.""  If  Catharine  had  lived, 
the  Bull  of  privation  might  even  yet  have  been  launchefl  when  the 
Emperor  amved  at  Rome  m  the  spring;  but  the  King  calculated  tmly. 
Tlie  Court  and  Auue  Bolevn  wore  yellow  for  the  iiinnniinLT:  for  Catharine, 
But  Anne's  own  fate  was  near  ut  hand;  iur  Henry  iuui  long  since 
tired  of  her,  and  could  not  make  men  respect  her.  He  now  sidid  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  marry  her  by  witdicraft.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  she  miscarried.  On  May  Day,  during  a  tournament  at  Green- 
wich, the  King  suddenly  left  her  and  went  to  Westminster.  Next  day 
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•b»  was  a|i{KMlNnded  and  taken  to  the  Tower.  One  llaik  8nietoD» 
GffDom  of  the  Chamber,  bad  been  an«eted  and  «iamined  befoEiliaad,and 
afterwards  her  brother  Greorge,  Lord  Bochfoid)  and  three  other  oourtien 
were  likewise  placed  in  the  Tower.    Anne  was  diaiged  with  acts  of 

adultery  with  them  all.  She  prote«?ted  her  innocence,  tViou^^h  she 
acknowledged  some  familiarities.  On  the  15th  and  her  brother 
were  coiulemned,  and  the  latter  suffered  two  days  later  with  the  four 
other  supposed  paramours.  On  the  17  th  a  secret  enquiry  was  conducted 
by  perBons  learned  in  the  canon  Uw,  after  whicb  Gianiiier  pronooneed 
ber  raairiage  with  the  Sjqg  invalid.  On  tbe  19th  die  waa  beheadecl  on 
Tower  Green. 

For  some  time  before  her  arrest  the  King  had  been  aecretly  talking 
of  matrimony  with  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Jolin  Seymour,  of  Wolf  hall, 
Wiltshire.  On  the  very  day  of  Anne's  execution  Cranmer  j^ve  the  Kin^^ 
a  dispensation  for  this  new  match,  and  on  the  next  day  tlie  couple  were 
secretly  betrotheil.  On  Ascension  Day,  however  (May  25),  the  King 
wore  whitii  a&  a  widower  in  mourniug ;  aud  it  was  not  till  Whitsunday, 
June  4,  that  Jane  waa  openly  produoed  as  Queen,  having  been  raanied 
iba  wedL  beftne. 

Parliament  hsA  h&sa  dinolved  not  long  before  Anne  Boleyn''8  arrest. 
It  was  the  same  Parliament  whiofa  had  been  summoned  at  Wolsey^s  £aU» 

and  it  had  lasted  for  six  years  and  a  half.  A  new  Parliament  was 
called,  and  met  on  June  8,  to  pass,  among  other  things,  a  new  Act 
of  Succession  in  favour  of  Jane  Seymour's  issue,  disinheriting  that  of 
both  the  two  former  Queens.  The  Princess  Mary,  though  her  chief 
enemy  was  now  dead,  was  not  restored  to  favour  until,  to  make  life 
bearable^  aha  bad  signed  without  leading  an  abject  aabmimoii^  acknow- 
ledging tha  King*a  Inwe  b^  which  ehe  barKlf  waa  a  baitard.  Shortlj 
afterwards  died  the  Duke  oif  Richmond,  the  XlQg*s  natural  son,  who  waa 
believed  to  have  been  destined  by  Hemy  to  succeed  him  on  tha  throne 
in  case  of  failure  of  issue  by  Jane  Seymoiir;  for  he  had  procured  a  clause 
in  the  Succession  Act  enabling  him  in  that  eoiitirif^ency  to  dispose  of  the 
Crowxi  by  will.  Another  Act  p/ussed  wtcs  for  the  attainder  of  I>oixi 
Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  presumed  to 
contract  marriage  with  the  King  6  niece,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.  He 
died  in  the  Tower  next  jrear.  At  thia  time  abo  the  office  of  Lord  Pkirjr 
Seal  waa  taken  from  Anne  Bolc^'a  fitthar,  the  Earl  of  Wiltdun»  and 
given  to  CromwelL 

In  July  there  was  a  meeting  of  Convocation^  over  which  Dr  Fetre 
presided  as  deputy  to  Cromwell,  the  King''s  Vicar-General.  Since 
Cranmer  had  been  raised  to  tlie  1^-imacy  several  other  Inshops  tavoui-able 
to  the  new  pi-inuiple  of  Royal  Supreuiacv  had  been  appoijited,  iiicluding 
Latimer  oi  VVoru^ter;  aud,  as  the  lung  was  hupmg  to  stieugthen  his 
poaition  by  an  alhanea  with  the  German  Protestants,  it  waa  important 
to  aet  Ibrth  by  atrthodty  %  fenniilaiy  of  the  fidtli  ea  ecknowkdged 
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bjr  the  Chindi  of  I^igkiid.  Hiu  was  done  In  Ten  Artides  not  gicetly 
at  variance  with  the  beliefr  hitherto  reeeived,  though  diasuading  the 
use  of  the  term  Purgatoiy,  and  omitting  all  notice  of  four  out  the 

Seven  Sarmments,  This  omission  of  course  attmctpd  some  oKservntion. 
But  as  to  their  positive  contents  Cardinal  Pole  himself  found  little  fault 
with  these  Articles,  his  main  objection  being  to  the  authontv  bv 
which  the)?  were  set  forth.  They  were  printed  as  Articles  devij»ed  by 
the  King*B  Highnew  to  etaUiah  Chiiitiaa  quielneii  and  nni^  among 

The  Icgiahtion  of  past  yean  had  craated  modi  popular  diacontait, 
whidi  waa  now  incnaaed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.    In  the 

north  rumours  were  spread  that  the  King  would  appropriate  all  the 
Church  plate;  and  when  the  Commissioners  for  levying  a  subsidy  came 
toCaistor,  in  Lincolnshire,  just  after  two  small  neighbouring  monasteries 
had  been  suppressed,  the  people  banded  together  to  resist  them.  The 
Commissionerb  made  a  hasty  retreat,  but  some  of  tliem  were  captured  axid 
oompeDed  by  the  rebels  to  swear  to  be  tnie  to  the  Kngand  to  take  tiwir 
side.  The  insmgenta  likewise  sent  np  two  mcssengen  to  Windsor  to  lay 
tiieir  grievances  heftne  their  sovereign*  The  answer  returned  by  Henry 
was  rouj^  in  the  eztreme»  and  he  sent  a  force  under  the  Duke  of  Suflblk 
to  quell  the  rising,  preparing  himself  to  follow  with  another,  which  was 
to  muster  at  Ampthill.  The  muster,  however,  was  conntcrmanrled  on 
news  that  the  rebels  were  ready  to  submit;  but  Lincolnshire  waa  scarcely 
quiet  when  a  more  formidable  rising  began  in  Yorkshire,  called  the 
rUgrimage  of  Grace.  A  lawyer  named  Robert  Aske  caused  a  muster  on 
Skipwith  Moor»  at  whidi  the  men  swore  to  be  fiuthfid  to  the  ffing  and 
pieserve  the  Ghurch  from  spoil;  for  here,  as  in  Iinoofauihire,nicn  deairBil 
to  combine  loyalty  with  rdigion,  which  they  beliered  to  be  in  danger 
^m  the  rule  of  Cromwell  and  such  Bishops  as  Cranmer  and  Latimer. 
Aske  and  his  friends  got  posses-^ion  of  York.  They  took  an  oath  of 
adhesion  from  the  Mayor  and  commons  at  Doncaster.  Tliey  replaced 
the  expelled  monks  in  their  monasteries.  Pomfret  Castle  wa>s  delivered 
up  to  them  by  Lord  Darcy  as  too  weak  to  hold  out,  though  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  had  taken  refbge  with  him  there ;  and  a  herald  named 
Lancaster,  sent  ihilhcr  by  the  Eail  of  Shrewsboiy,  was  Ibibidden  'hf 
Aske  to  read  the  King^b  prodamation,  thou^  he  M  on  hia  kaeea  suad 
b^ged  leave  to  execute  lus  commission. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sent  by  the  King  to  put  down  the  rising 
joined  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  others  in  the  Midlands,  and  sent  an 
address  to  the  rebels,  offering  them  the  choice  of  battle  or  submission. 
But  on  reaching  Doncastt  r  he  found  that  the  movement  had  assum^ 
such  dimensions  that  a  condict  would  have  been  disastrous ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  made  an  agreement  there  with  the  icbeib  (Odobar  S7)  and 
arranged  for  a  general  trace  In  the  north,  while  Sir  Balph  EUarlMr 
and  Bobot  Bom  were  sent  up  bo  the  King  to  ask  for  an  answv  to 
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the  demands  of  the  insui^nta.  Henry  wrote  &  temporising  repl^,  but 
detained  the  mcucngew  tot  aome  time  on  the  ezcuae  of  wiout  ainiater 

were  arranged  in  Deoeniber  at  Pomfiefc  and 
DoDQBSter,  and  a  general  paidon  waa  proelatmed  at  the  latter  plaoe. 
Henmpon  the  King,  putting  a  smooth  face  on  matters,  wrote  to  Aske  to 
come  up  and  ccaifer  with  him  frankly;  and,  though  not  without  misgivings 
in  spite  of  his  safe  conduct,  Aske  came  and  seems  to  have  been  won  over 
by  royal  aflability.  Early  in  January  (1537)  he  returned  to  Yorkshire 
and  did  hi.s  best  to  iJlay  disquiet,  declaring  that  the  King  was  every  way 
gracious  and  had  approved  the  general  pardon, — that  he  was  sending 
Nodblk  oooa  moro  into  the  norUi»  and  that  grievanoea  would  be 
diaeuaaed  at  a  fine  Farliament  at  York,  where  abo  the  Qneen  would 
be  crowned. 

But  tlie  pardon  had  been  already  ill  received  at  Kendal,  in  Weat- 
morland,  where  the  people  sjiid  they  had  done  no  wrong;  and  grave 
suspicions  were  aroused  in  Yorkshirc  that  the  King  was  fortifying  Hull 
and  ScarboiT)ugh.  One  John  irullom  was  taken  in  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Hull,  and  Sir  Frands  Bigod  made  an  equally  futile  effort  to 
march  on  Scarborough.  Bigod  fled  and  was  afterwards  captured  near 
Carlisle,  where  he  had  joined  himaelf  to  a  new  liaing  provoked  by  the 
King*8  use  of  border  thievea  to  keep  the  conntiy  down.  The  Duke 
of  Norfelkt  when  he  came  back,  went  ^rst  to  Oariial^  when  he  proceeded 
by  martial  law  agahiat  aeventy-four  of  the  inaujipenta  and  terrified  the 
country  with  savage  executions.  He  tlion  went  oti  to  Durham  and 
York,  wVieiX'  he  endeavoured  to  learn  who  were  chiefiy  rcs-ponsible  for 
the  (leriiands  rnade  and  conceded  at  Uoncaster.  He  got  Aske  into  his 
hand;^  and  sent  him  up  to  the  King;  while  the  Earls  of  SuHsex  and 
Derby  reduced  Lanca^iire  to  aubmiaaion  by  hanging  the  Abbots  of 
Whalley  and  Sawley  and  one  or  two  monkt,  and  aeeuring  the  auirander 
of  the  Abbey  of  fWneaa. 

The  King^s  principal  danger  was  past ;  bat  meanwhile  hia  anxieties 
abroad  had  incmaaed.  One  thing  was  in  hia  fistvour,  that  during  the  whole 
of  1586  the  Emperor  and  Francis  I  were  at  war,  and  lantherof  them  wished 
to  interfere  with  him.  But  the  Pope  was  trying  to  make  peace  between 
them;  and  liavin^  created  Rej^inald  Pole  n  t  urdinal  in  December, 
he  gave  iiim  on  ir'ebruary  7  a  commi^iou  m  Legate  to  bring  about 
Hewy^a  retom  to  Ida  obedimoe  to  Bome,  Fdle  waa  a  graadaon  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV ;  and  his  mother,  the  Counteaa 
of  Saliabniy,  waa  a  aister  of  that  Earl  of  Warwick  who  waa  put  to  death 
by  Henry  VII.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry  VIU  wiahed  to 
atone  for  his  father's  wrong  and  Reginald  Pole,  showing  a  great  love  of 
letters,  was  educated  at  the  Kinf^'s  expense  at  Oxford  and  Paduau  For 
this  Pole  wa-s  certainly  mo.st  grateiui ;  but  he  did  not  approve  Henry's 
later  policy  and  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad  a^^iin.  Pressed  by  the  King  for 
a  statement      hia  views  as  to  the  Bloyal  Supremacy,  he  had  written  a 
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treatise  intended  for  the  King^s  own  eve,  severely  censuring  bis  po&y 
and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  hud  enforced  it.    The  King  was  entper- 
ated  at  this,  and  still  more  at  Pole^s  beincr  made  a  Cardinal.    But  H 
was  now  his  duty  to  go  to  England,  or  as  near  it  as  he  could,  and 
publish  the  papal  censures  against  Henry  ;  for  which  an  opportunity 
was  oflPered  by  the  presence  of  James  V  at  Paris,  where,  on  January  1, 
lfiS7,  be  married  the  French  King's  daughter  Madeleine.   There  neve 
Bia&j  indioatiom^  indeed,  that       English  winild  welflome  a  SooCeh 
iairastOD  If  Henry  did  not  mend  hia  nmya.   But  FtMum  did  not  dare  to 
leodva  at  his  Court  a  papal  Legate  denounced  by  Henry  as  a  traitor, 
whose  surrender  he  claimed  by  treaty  ;  unrl  Maria  of  Hiinn^ry,  the 
R^ent  of  the  Netlierlands,  al?o  warned  Pole  not  to  cosne  near  her, 
but  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Cardinal  of  Li^ge.    Poles  mission  was 
consequently  a  complete  failure. 

And  now  Henry,  having  reduced  the  whole  of  the  north  countij  to 
nibjeetioii,  left  unfiilfiUed  hia  promise  of  a  free  Paiiiameot  at  Yoric.  Ob 
NoiiPdkli  fetmn  he  tnatttoted  a  Council  to  govern  the  north— aft  flnt 
under  Bishop  Tunstall  of  Durham,  afterwards  mider  Holgate,  Bishop 
of  lilanriaffi  Meanwhile  a  Council  of  divines  met  in  London  to 
supply  some  omissions  in  the  King^s  book  of  Articles  i;^?;T!ed  in  the 
previous  vear;  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  f\  treatise  cntitlt-d 
The  Institution  cf  a  Christian  Mem,  which  the  King  allowed  to  go 
forth  as  a  manual  of  doctrine  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishops,  without 
giving  it  the  express  sanction  of  a  work  which  had  been  exammed  by 
himadf.  It  was  aoooidingly  called  <*tlie  Biahops*  Book.^  Fife  jean 
later»  a  oonddnahlj  reviaed  edition  of  it,  which  had  really  been 
examined  by  the  King,  was  issacd  under  the  title  of  A  Necessary 
Doehimjor  any  Christian  Man,  and  was  commonly  called  "the  Kin^'^a 
Book."  In  both  these  treatises  the  old  TinmT^er  of  seven  Sacraments 
was  acknowledtred,  and  the  doctrine  conceming  each  eif  them  was  defined. 

On  OctolHT  1^  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son  (the  future  Edward  V'l) 
at  Hampton  Court,  bhe  died  twelve  days  after.  Three  months  previ- 
ottdy  James  V  elao  had  loat  hia  newly*wedded  Queen  Madeleine. 

In  the  following  year  (1588)  the  suppressioQ  of  the  monaateriea  wiaa 
earned  lurthcr.  Several  of  the  abbots  and  prioie  weie  tnduoed  to  make 
formal  8unendeii»  which  were  often,  no  doubt,  voluntary  ir:  one  aense, 
since  pensions  were  more  acceptable  than  visitations,  llie  Ki^li  agents 
were  likewise  zealous  in  putting  down  images,  pilgrimages,  and  super- 
stitions. A  wondei^working  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent  was  destroyed ; 
and  a  solemn  enquiry  was  held  into  the  nature  of  a  venerated  reli^ 
the  "Blood  of  Hailes,"  reputed  to  be  the  blood  of  our  Loi^. 

Meanwhile  the  diaaolntioo  of  the  monaateriea  was  quickened  by 
infovmation  for  treason  against  the  heads  of  Houam  who  rejected  the 
Royal  Suprema^.  ^e  Prior  of  Lenton  in  Nottin^ianuliife^  and  the 
Abbot  of  Wobnm  weie  both  ezecixted.  All  firiam  were  compellfid  to 
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pot  aiida  tibdr  habits  and  fhdr  Hcuki  mn  mnfrealed.  Time 
proceedings  were  not  rdued  in  view  of  danger  from  abroad,  when  iStm 
dig  beaid  of  the  ten  years*  tnioe  madto  in  June  between  the  Emperor 
and  Francis.    In  September  the  magnificent  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at 

Canterbury  was  robbed  of  all  its  treasures,  and  the  relics  which  had  been 
the  object  of  so  many  pilgrimsf^  were  burned.  Henry  s  wrath  was 
stimulated  against  the  Saint  who  had  brought  a  King  of  England  low. 
The  news  of  this  outrage  excited  peculiar  horror  at  Kome ;  but  all  tl» 
Fbpe  could  do  ivw  to  nknio  (Deoember  17)  tin  Bull  of  Egcommnnfcatiwi 
•boidy  published  in  1586^  with  additions  setttng  Ibrth  the  Kmg^  new 
enonnitiea,  and  to  attempt  to  procure  its  proclamation  at  kast  at 
Dieppe  and  Boulogne,  or  in  Sootiand  or  Ireland. 

But  Henry  anticipated  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  At  the 
end  of  August  Cardinal  Pole's  brother  Sir  Geoffrey  was  arrested ;  and, 
questions  having  betn  put  to  him  concerning  his  communications  over 
sea,  the  fear  of  torture  wrung  from  him  information  which  was  thought 
to  implicate  his  other  broUier  Lord  Montague  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter.  These  two  noblemen  were  aooordingly  lodged  in  the  Town 
on  Noivember  4.  Eieter  would  be  next  in  succession  if  the  King  died 
without  lawful  issue,  ai^  Montague  was  the  lineal  heir  of  daienee. 
The  Biaichioness  of  Exeter  and  ti^e  Countess  of  Salisbmy,  Montague^s 
mother,  were  also  closely  examined.  The  two  noblemen  were  tried  for 
treason  and  iK-headed  on  December  9,  others  who  were  found  jtj^ilty 
along  with  them  being  hanged  and  cjuartered  at  Tybum.  Sir  Geoffrey 
received  a  pardon  on  January  4,  in  consideration  of  his  unwilling 
disdoaures.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  who  was  arrested 
on  Deeember  SI,  waa  found  guilty  of  tieason  in  Fdmxaiy,  1699, 
mainly  for  oonvenationB  with  the  Misv^nis  of  Exetsr,  and  was 
beluaded  on  Tower  WXL  m  Match  8. 

The  Pope,  however,  was  now  encouraged  bjr  the  better  under- 
standing  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  to  send  Cnrdinal  Pole 
on  a  now  mission  to  those  two  sovereitrns  to  induce  them  to  forbid 
commercial  intercourse  with  Kngland  ;  and  David  Beton  was  at  the 
same  time  made  a  Cardinal  with  a  view  to  his  publishing  in  Scotland 
the  Biill  of  Ezcommunicalion  against  Henry.  Pole  tmveUed  land  to 
8pain»  and  on  Febroaiy  15  was  received  by  the  Emperor  at  Toledo 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  tiie  English  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt.  Yet  his  airival  did  not  seem  agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  who 
dedined  to  do  as  the  Pope  desired ;  and  Pole  returned  to  Carpentras, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  friend  Sadoleto  till  he  received  an  answer 
to  a  menage  that  he  sent  to  Francis.  But  the  French  King  was  only 
willing  to  prohibit  intercourse  with  England  on  condition  that  the 
iiduperor  would  do  the  same ;  and  Pole^s  second  l^ation  bore  no  more 
practical  fruit  than  the  firrt  had  done. 

Heniy  was  neverihekm  serioosly  alanned*  Orders  woe  given  loar 

e.  M.  a.  n.  a.  mi.  SO 
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Hie  oooitiuctioii  and  repair  of  fortifications  on  the  coasts,  and  genenl 

musters  were  helcL  The  people,  believing  in  the  national  danger^ 
were  zealous  for  the  defence  of  the  countn'.  ParliHment  w:^ls  called 
together  in  April,  and  occupied  itself  mainly  in  passing  what  wa^s  called 
the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  lur  cnfurciug  religious  unity.  This  was  an 
answer  to  the  taimts  tlut  the  English  were  heretki,  and  that  the  Paper's 
emmmunraition  imi  weD  deserved.  By  this  severe  enactment  denial  of 
tnuBsubstantiation  involved  death  by  6re  and  omfiscation  of  goods^ 
no  abjuration  being  allowed  in  bar  of  execution ;  and  it  was  further 
declared  felony  to  maintain,  either  that  Communion  in  both  kinds  was 
necessary,  or  that  priests  or  any  man  or  woman  who  had  vowed  chastity 
or  widowhood  might  marry,  or  that  private  masses  were  not  laudable, 
or  that  auricular  confession  wa^  not  expedient.  But  for  all  these 
offences  except  the  denial  of  transubstantiation,  a  fu^t  conviction  was 
vittted  menlj  witti  ImptiMNiment  end  oanfiacation ;  a  aeoond  was 
pimiihed  capitally.  Tbm  mm  also  passed  a  great  Act  of  Attaindar 
against  not  only  Eieter  and  Montague,  but  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
and  a  large  number  of  other  persons,  some  of  whom  were  alive-^or  the 
most  part  refuf:rpes  abroad — and  some  had  been  condemned  and  executed 
in  recent  years  for  tr(„'(uson.  But  the  dnnf:^er  seemed  even  to  increase  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  tiie  Emperor,  on  the  invitatioa  of 
Francis,  parsed  through  France  on  his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  aud 
was  hospitably  entertained  in  Paris. 

In  this  crisis  Hemy  sought  security  by  arranging  a  new  marriage  fat 
himself  with  Anne,  sjster  of  William,  Duke  of  Gleves,  who  by  liis 
pretensions  to  Gelders  was  a  tbom  in  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  and  had, 
besides,  family  and  other  ties  with  the  Fhitestant  Princes  of  Germanj. 
With  these,  moreover,  Henry  had  for  some  time  been  cultivating  a  good 
understanding  and  had  given  them  great  hopes  in  the  previous  years  of 
a  religious  union  against  both  Fope  and  Emperor.  And  though  tiie 
Germans  were  sadly  disappointed  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles,  against  which  they  strongly  remonstrated,  the  political 
support  of  England  was  too  valuable  to  be  hastily  rejected. 

In  Nofember  proceedings  for  ticaaon  were  taken  against  the  two 
great  Abbots  of  Reading  and  Coldiester;  and  against  the  Abbot  ct 
Olastonbuiy  for  felony;  all  three  were  executed.  These  trials  were 
certainly  irregular,  and  the  treasons  seem  to  have  consisted  merely  of 
private  conversations  disapproving  of  Royal  Supremacy  and  of  the  Kin^r's 
proi»edings.  But  the  unwillingness  of  tliese  Ahbots  to  surrender  was 
perhaps  tiieir  chief  crime,  and  a  rush  of  surrenders  followed,  so  that 
vciy  soon  not  a  dngle  monasteiy  was  left 

In  the  last  days  of  December  Anne  of  Cleves  crossed  from  Galaia  to 
Deal,  from  which  she  went  that  day  to  Dover  and  on  by  stages  throu^i 
Cintcrboiy  to  Rochester,  where  she  remained  all  New  Year*a  Day.  1540. 
Hera  she  received  a  surprise  visit  from  the  Kiog,  who  came  incognito 
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and  made  Bimself  known  to  her;  as  he  afterwards  stated,  he  was 

disappoin^efl  as  to  her  beauty,  though  he  had  secured  beforehand  her 
portrait  painted  by  Holbein.  He  returned  to  Greenwdch  and  received 
his  bride  [ni])l!rly  in  Greenwich  Park  on  January  3.  The  wedding  took 
place  on  the  (ith. 

Just  six  months  later  thia  marriage  was  declared  null,  but  for  the 
ncsent  no  one  doubted  its  validity.  Believing  that  it  would  hriug 
nvonr  to  the  new  Geraian  theologjr,  Br  Barnes  and  two  other  preachers 
ef  what  was  called  the  New  I^eaming,  were  indiscreetly  bold  at  FtaiTs 
Cross;  but  what  school  of  opinion  would  prevail  was  for  some  time 
uncertain.  Parliament  met  on  April  12,  and  under  the  management 
of  Cromwell,  who  on  the  17th  was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  did  its  best 
still  further  to  enrich  the  Crown.  The  great  Militai  v  Order  of  St  John 
of  Jeriisalem  was  suppressed  and  its  endowments  were  couiiscated;  a 
heavy  subsidy  was  also  voted,  paysUe  by  iastakMnts  In  four  yeais.'^ 
Botythese  thL^p  being  secured^  A  great  diange  took  place.  On  June  10 
Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  Council  taUe  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  questioned  about  the  circumstances  cf  the  KingV 
marriage,  and  forced  to  make  written  statements  to  serve  as  evidence 
for  its  dissolution.  But  nothinf^  waj?  yet  known  on  the  subject  when 
the  two  Houjies  of  Pailiament,  acting  on  a  hint,  praved  that  the  validity 
of  liis  niHiiiaii^e  might  be  inquired  into  by  Convocation.  Tliis  was  done, 
and  aiter  various  depositious  had  been  read  to  show  that  the  King  had 
never  given  his  **inwaid  consent**  to  his  own  puUie  act,  a  sentence  ol 
nolUty  was  pronounced. 

This  removed  at  once  any  fear  of  a  misimderstandiog  with  tbe 
EmperoTy  while  it  disappointed  Francis  and  the  Duke  of  Gleves. 
Anne  herself,  however,  consented  to  the  separation  and  was  provided 
for  in  England,  admitting  that  she  remained  a  maid.  A  month  later  it 
was  announced  that  the  King  iiad  married  Cathaiine  Howard,  niece  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  prayed  for  as  Queen  on  August  15. 
Meanwhile,  July  9,  a  liill  of  Attainder  was  passed  against  Cromwell  in 
Parliament  on  account  of  various  acts,  some  of  whidh  were  v^guded  as 
treasonable  and  some  bereticaly  among  the  latter  being  Us  support 
of  Dr  Barnes.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  July  98,  Two 
days  later  Dr  Barnes,  and  with  him  Jerome  and  Garraxd,  the  two 
other  clergymen  who  had  preached  at  PauFs  Cross  in  the  spring,  were 
bumed  as  heretics  at  Smithfield ;  while  three  of  the  Old  Learning  who 
had  been  attainted  in  Farhament  were  lianged  at  the  same  place  as 
traitors. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  Cromwell  entirely  directed  the 
policy  of  England  during  the  yearn  ef  his  ascendancy ;  for,  as  he  tdd 
Caniioiil  Pole,  he  himself  considerad  it  the  very  hei^t  of  statesmanship 
to  endeavour  to  discern  what  was  in  the  King^s  own  mind  and  set 
himself  aealously  to  £dUow  it  out*  And  this^  indeedj  is  the  cxplanatioii 
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of  his  whole  policy.  He  h^MMmd  to  satisfy  the  King ;  yet  at  times  he 
mistook  the  King^s  intention,  and  had  the  mortification  occasionally 
to  see  tlie  Kinrj  himself  deliberately  upset  all  that  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  establish,  or  even  to  incur  the  King's  heavy  displeasure. 
He  maintained  his  position  by  pure  obsequiousn  d  there  \vas 

no  kind  of  cruelty  or  tyranny  of  which  he  declined  to  be  the  agent. 
Seldom  hftve  vast  and  nraltifikrioiu  interests  been  so  completely  under 
the  oontnil  of  «  statesman  m  nnscrapiiloiia.  He  nae  oootinuaUy  <^peB 
to  bribes  and  was  guflty  of  many  ads  «xf  ibnony.  No  doabt  there  was 
something  engaging  in  bis  penonalitj  to  moi  who  like  himself  cooid 
take  the  world  as  it  came.  His  early  wanderings  had  given  him  a 
knowledge  of  men  which,  combined  with  a  first-rate  capacity  for 
business,  had  paved  his  way  to  fortune.  They  had  also  given  him 
cultivated  tastes  and  an  acquaiutance  with  Italian  literature  which  few 
Englishmen  possessed  in  his  day.  It  was  from  a  study  of  the  great  wock 
of  MaduKvel]],  at  a  time  wben  it  was  stfll  In  maniiscript,  that  be  denved 
those  political  principles  wbich  guided  bim  throag^  bis  whole  ceveer. 

For  more  than  •  year  the  Sjng  wis  b^dy  satisfied  witii  bis  filUi 
wife.  In  other  matters  he  was  not  yet  at  ease.  He  had  now  no  sn^ 
convenient  tool  as  Cromwell,  and,  distrusting  most  of  his  remaining 
ministers,  stood  in  fear  of  a  new  insurrection.  In  April,  1541,  a 
conspiracy  was  detected  in  Yorkshire  to  kill  Hoigate,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  whom  he  had  appointed  President  of  the  North,  and  take 
possession  of  Pomfret  Castle.  Though  called  a  rebellion  by  chroniden, 
the  design  suppressed  befon  it  came  to  a  beed»  and  the  com^rixaitoKB 
were  executed,  some  in  London  and  some  at  Yovk.  It  wis  dear  tlwt 
the  north  of  England  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  YLearj  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  thither  in  peisan  with  a  force  of  4000  or  500O  hone, 
r^irst,  however,  he  determined  to  clear  the  Tower  of  inconvenient 
prisonci-^^.  The  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  attainted 
in  Parliament  witliout  a  trial  two  yiiiix^^  before,  was  beheaded  in  the 
Tower  on  May  2^.  Lord  Leouaid  Grey  was  tried  on  June  25,  and 
eiecuted  on  the  S8fh  for  conduct  considered  treasooaUe  when  be  wraa 
rieutenant  of  Ivdand* 

Tbe  King  left  London  tfx  the  north  on  June  80;  but  his  jini^n  ee 
was  impeded  by  stonos  and  floods,  so  that  be  only  reached  TiiMwa^  «hi 
August  9.  On  entering  Yorkshu^e  he  was  met  by  the  countxy 
gentlemen;  and  those  of  thera  who  bad  tal<en  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  1636-7,  including;  Edwaitl  T^e,  Archbishop  of  York,  made  their 
submission  to  liim  kneeling,  with  largo  g^ifts  of  money  and  tlianks  for  liis 
pardon.  The  like  submission  and  giits  had  been  made  to  him  in 
linoobisbive.  He  delayed  bis  airiivd  at  York  till  Ibe  middle  of 
September,  e^ieeting  (as  be  afterwaids  gave  out)  a  visit  tbne.  firosn 
James  V.  But  as  the  Scottish  King  made  no  sign  of  coming,  be  left  im 
Hie  jn^tb  on  bis  letuzn  southward.   By  tbe  hi^nning  of  November  li» 
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was  again  at  Hampton  Court,  wben  mettt  information  was  revealed  to 
Mm  through  Cranmer.    The  Queen,  it  was  found,  had  before  her 

niarna^  to  him  been  too  intimate  with  more  than  one  person ;  and  it 
was  alleged  that  even  during  the  royal  progress  in  Lincolnshire  she  had 
secret  meetings  with  a  paramour.  The  supposed  accomplices  of  her 
goilt  wei-e  ex^nited;  and,  Parliament  having  met  in  January,  1542,  an 
Act  of  Attainder  was  pass^  against  the  Queen,  who  on  February  18 
waa  beheadad  wiUiln  the  Tower.  She  itead&stly  denied  any  miaeonduct 
linee  her  maixiage;  and  her  fote  has  heen  thought  to  hate  been  -ttie 
molt  of  political  Intrigue. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  Kng  remained  a  widower.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  noted  thfit,  hfivino;  obtained  from  Parliament  in  1589 
powers  for  tlie  creation  of  new  bishoprics,  during  the  nest  three  years 
he  applied  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  monasteries  to 
the  endowment  of  six  new  sees;  one  of  which,  Westminster,  was  dissolved 
in  the  following  reign,  but  the  other  five,  after  some  vidaritudes,  are  in 
exiabenoe  at  the  pwacnt  day.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  pnUica- 
tion  ot  an  Aothoriaed  En^idi  BiU^  which  waa  fiirt  laaoed  and  oidered 
to  be  read  in  churches  as  early  aa  1686. 

In  March,  154S,  Henry  begui  pressing  his  richer  anhjeeta  for 
a  loan  ;  which,  though  little  hope  was  entertained  of  repayment,  was 
generally  granted,  in  the  expectation  that  the  money  would  be  used  in 
a  war  against  France.  But,  though  Francis  and  the  Emperor  were  on 
the  verge  of  war,  and  the  fonnei  really  invaded  the  latter's  dominions  in 
Jnlj^  "BngWn^  mnained  nentnl  for  nearly  a  whole  year  after.  Henryls 
da^gn  waa  &at  to  get  Scotland  completely  into  his  power, 

A  brief  account  seems  desirable  at  this  point  of  the  course  of  eventa 
in  Scotland.  At  the  time  of  Albany''s  final  withdrawal  from  the  kingdom 
ID  the  early  summer  of  1524,  James  V  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
dbould  have  remained  still  for  some  time  under  tutelagie.  But  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar.  Alliany  had  not  relinijuished  his  claims 
upon  the  government,  but  had  left  behind  him  a  gaiTison  at  Dunbar, 
and  Ida  eaiiae  waa  ataU  upheld  by  Jamea  Beton,  Aidibiahop  of  St  ibidnwa, 
and  Gawin  Dunbar,  Biahop  of  Aberdeen.  His  party,  however,  had  reaUy 
coMapaed,  and  in  July  Queen  Margaret  eaoaed  her  son  to  be  declared  a 
age  by  a  Council  at  Holyrood,  at  which  moat  of  the  Scotdi  loida  awore 
fealty.  There  seemed  then  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  for  an  agreement 
with  Fn Poland,  especially  as  the  lords  were  encouraged  to  believe  that 
their  King  would  be  allowed  to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  notwithstand- 
ing her  engagement  to  the  Emperor;  from  which,  as  Wolsey  secretly 
informed  Margaret,  H«uy  intended  to  induce  Charles  to  release  her. 

Unfortunately,  the  plana  of  the  King  and  Wolsey  included  the  veoon* 
dliaHon  of  Maigaret  to  her  hnaband  Angua,  who,  after  bdng  for  two 
yean  •  rcfogee  in  Fiance,  came  to  Eu^and  juat  aa  Albany  retmned^  and 
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no  terms,  without  free  delivery  of  the  pnaonen  taken  by  the  Scots  and 
xenimciation  of  their  aiiianoe  with  Fiance,  the  result  was  war.  Aftu-  it 
wtm  hegan  Henry  pubUihed  a  nnniftrto  in  hit  mm.  hutifiotkp,  in  vMdi 
Junes  W9B  veprcMclied  iritii  lumng  ihowii  ingmtitnde  fbr  tin  pioteelioii 

afforded  to  him  in  his  early  years,  by  declining  to  meet  Henry  at  York. 
The  English  King  also  revived  the  old  claim  of  superiority  over  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  crossed  the  border  in  October,  and  humed 
Kelso  and  laid  waste  the  neif^hbonring  country,  but  wa^  oblif^t'd  to  return 
to  Berwick  in  ei^dit  days  for  lack  of  victuals.  An  army  suddenly  raised 
by  Jamet  was  only  able  to  tkuiiiidi  with  the  tniradei*  and  banw  their 
retteat.  James  would  have  pafmed  tiiem  Ibrtfaer  to  xemnge  Uie  nkjmy; 
hot  the  nobles  objected,  and  he  returned  to  Edfoboig^  He  wee  warned 
not  to  risk  his  life,  being  childless,  in  danc^rous  expeditions.  But  in 
November  he  passed  secretly  to  the  West  Borders  as  far  ns  Lochmaben, 
and  directed  Lord  Maxweii,  the  Warden  there,  with  the  Earls  of  Cassillis 
and  Glencaim  and  other  lords,  to  invade  En^and  near  the  Solway 
Hmj  cntend  the  Debaleahle  Land  by  night,  in  monben  xeckoned  at 
about  17,000»  and  burned  some  pkces  on  the  Esk  befim  daybteak  on 
November  24.  But  Wharton  «t  Geiiit>l%  having  got  notiee  of  the 
project,  sallied  out  Brst  with  a  smaH  company  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  when 
others,  following,  brought  up  his  numbers  to  about  2000,  he  crossed  the 
Lieven  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Tha  Scots,  believing  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  oome  upon  thenit  began  to  withdiaw,  discharging  ordnance 
to  cover  their  retreat,  whidi  tliey  oould  only  e^et  by  foniing  the  Esk 
with  a  noes  on  their  left  hand.  But  the  retreat  soon  became  a  root 
Many  were  drowned  in  the  Esk ;  only  twenty  were  slain,  and  about  1800 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  two  Earls  and  five  Barons.  Deeplv 
mortified  with  this  dis^^racefui  defeat,  James  witlidrew  to  EJdinbun:^h  and 
then  to  Falkland,  where  he  remained,  ill  and  dejected,  while  news  was 
brought  him  that  hie  Queen  at  linlitfagow  had  bonie  him  a  daughter  on 
December  8w  He  bed  no  oom&rt  in  the  news,  and  died  on  the  14lh. 

The  child  was  Mary  Stewart,  who  thus  became  Queen  when  only 
a  week  old.  On  hearing  of  her  father''s  death,  Henry  liberated  the 
Solway  Moss  prisoners  frtjm  the  Tower,  and  called  his  pensioners,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  to  a  conference  ^\  itli  them,  propping 
a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  with  provisions  ibr  the  future 
meniege  of  Frinoe  Edward  wHh  the  new>boni  bsbe,  who  was  to  be 
bnioi^  up  in  Eta^and  till  she  reached  mairiag^aUe  age.  Having  givoi 
pledges  to  promote  this  design,  the  Scotch  lords  were  allowed  to  return 
to  their  coimtry,  for  which  they  set  out  on  New  Years  Day,  1543, 
lionoured  with  pjeat  gifts  upon  their  departure.  Meanwhile  Cardinal 
Beton  had  claimed  the  government  of  Scotland  under  an  alleged  will  of  the 
deceased  King;  but,  tfab  being  trsated  as  aforgery,  the  daims  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  as  next  in  the  eneeesrion,  were  admitted  by  the  nobles,  and 
Betim  was  thrown  into  prison.  HeraupontheGsid&nalkidtbekii^dom 
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under  interdict.  Nerertheless  Arran  called  a  Parliament,  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  on  March  12,  and  in  tbe  main  favoured  Henry's  policy  ;  for 
the  marriage  in  itself  wa-s  generally  approved,  the  Douglases  were  restored 
to  their  estates,  and,  Uie  mduence  of  Betoii  being  excluded,  an  Act  was 
pMwd  to  permit  tlie  um  of  English  BiUM.  But  the  Eii^uh  King's 
demand  fx  the  control  ttf  the  jwmg  Qaen  doring  her  diiMhood  was 
absolutely  refused,  as  likewise  was  another  for  the  surrender  of  fortresses 
in  Scotland  ;  and  a  little  later,  Sir  George  Douglas  being  sent  up  with 
the  liari  of  Glencaim  for  an  adjustment,  Henry  ai:nreed  that  the  royal 
child  should  remain  iii  Scotland  till  she  was  ten  years  old,  sufficient 
hostages  meanwhile  remaining  fur  lier  at  the  Eugli^h  Ck>urt.  To  this, 
in  elfeel^  tlie  Scotch  lords  were  brought,  though  with  diflleiilly»  to 
consent  in  the  ^^™™g  of  June ;  and  faj  the  efforti  of  Glencaim  and 
Sv  Geoige  Douglas  tuo  tveetifle  nere  condnded  «i  Gfaenwidi  on  Jnlj  1, 
for  peace  and  for  the  marriac:?. 

This  arrangement  offered  a  fair  show  of  an  international  settlement ; 
but  there  were  secret  articles,  apart  from  the  treaty,  which  Henry  was 
getting  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  sign,  and  hy  which  he  hoped  to  keep 
die  govenunent  of  tin  eonntiy  entiicly  in  his  power.  Mcenwiule^ 
howev^.  Cardinal  Beton  had  beat  fdaaaed  Irom  prison  on  April  10; 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  just  come  from  France  (son  of  that 
Earl  who  had  entered  Edinburgh  with  Angus  in  1594).  sought  to 
supplant  Arran  both  as  Govprn(jr  and  in  the  succession  to  the  Crown; 
and  Aigyle  and  Both  well  joined  the  party  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  Heniy,  haying  obtained  another  heavy  sahndy  from 
Bnriiament,  bad  condiided,  on  Hebniaty  11,  a  secret  treaty  with  tiw 
Emperor  against  France,  which  wns  still  unavowed  when  confirmed,  first 
by  the  Emperor  in  Spain,  March  81,  and  then  by  Henry  at  Hampton 
Court  on  Ti-inity  Sunday,  May  20.  But  joint  demands  were  formulated 
to  be  made  of  Erancis  by  horalds  of  the  Emperor  and  Henry  at  once. 
Prancu^  hoipevery  nfiised  passports  to  tiie  herslds  to  enter  his  ouiuiliy 
and  tbe  demands  wen  intimated  in  London  to  ^  fVoidi  ambassador. 
Then  on  July  7  Sir  John  Wallop  nas  appointed  commander  of  a 
detadiment  which  joined  the  Emperor  at  the  si^ge  of  Landrecies; 
where,  however,  the  joint  efforts  of  the  allies,  f-hmigh  prokuigiBd  iot 
months,  proved  a  total  failure. 

Juat  after  Wallops  departui-e  tbe  King,  on  July  12,  married  his 
tiztfa  and  last  wife^  Gatbuine  Fsir.  England  won  little  glory  from 
the  campa%n  abroad,  thou^,  strengthened  by  Heniy^  alManoe^  the 
Emperor  was  aUe  in  Sqitanber  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Oevm  into 
subjection. 

Open  war  with  France  rendered  Henry's  dc^ijoTis  ttn  Sootland  more 
difficult.  To  secure  the  aid  of  Amui  he  had  made  him  the  most 
splendid  oibf»— that  be  should  have  the  firineem  Elisabeth  as  a  bride 
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for  his  son,  and  that  he  should  himself  be  Kinj^  of  Scotland  beyood 
the  Forth,  But  Arran  could  not  easily  "^ntfistund  the  growinn;  feeling 
of  suspicion  agiairist  England;  and,  though  he  ratified  the  treaty  with 
Henry  at  Hoiyrood  on  August  %5f  in  presen<%  of  a  number  of  the 
nobility,  lie  had  even  before  that  date  resigned  the  chai^ge  of  the  infant 
Queen  and  her  mother  to  the  OKrfinal  and  his  frieada.  He  then  soo^ 
a  meeting  and  reconciliation  with  tiie  Cardinal  at  Fialkirk,  where  ht 
abjured  his  Protestant  heresies.  Immediately  afterwards,  on  Septembers^ 
they  crowned  the  child  at  Stirling  as  Queen.  Henry's  anger  wm 
intense.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Scots  anrqinst  Enf^land  was  still  more 
aggravated  by  the  discovery  that  .soiiic  Scotch  merch;int-ships,  whose 
safetv  ouf^ht  to  have  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  had  been  arretted  at  an 
English  port  on  the  plea  that  they  were  carrying  victuals  to  France. 
Henry,  moreover,  let  the  two  months  expire  within  whidi  he  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty;  so  that  the  Soots  justly  Mt  they  had  been  ddndei 
Eaily  in  October  a  IVcnch  fleet  anived  at  Dumbarton  with  mon^  te 
oppose  the  designs  of  England.  With  it  al so  came  a  French  ambassador, 
La  Bross^i  and  a  papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Grimani.  But  the  Esri  d 
Lennox  at  once  intercepted  the  money,  and,  to  mnint^in  his  oppOiitiaD 
to  Arran,  left  the  party  of  Erance  and  jom^  that  of  Henry. 

In  September,  while  professing  peace  with  Scotland,  Henry  had 
meditated  a  i'urther  outrage  by  im  iuva&iou  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolit; 
but  tills  waa  wisdy  forborne.  Hie  SoottiBh  people  were  already  deeply 
incensed;  and  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  bad  to  leave 
Edinburgh  for  bis  own  safety,  and  take  refuge  in  Angus^  Castle  of 
Tantallon.  In  Dumber  the  Scotch  Parliament  met,  declared  the 
treaties  with  England  no  longer  binding,  and  renewed  the  old  league 
with  France.  Henry  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  Scotland  with  a 
threatening  and  reproachful  message  to  be  read  to  the  Estati^.  It  w&s 
received  by  the  Governor  after  the  Parliament  had  been  dissolved.  It 
apparently  helped  to  brir^  about  a  formal  agreement  which  Angus  and 
Lnmoz  made  with  him  on  January  IS,  1544,  and  In  which  liie  Earis  of 
Gsssillis  and  Glencaini  likewise  took  part,  all  piomising  to  unite  agamit 
the  old  enemy  England.  But  tbe  same  lords  presently  asked  England^ 
aid  to  support  them  in  their  own  country ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Carlisle  on  May  17,  by  Glencaim  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Caithnes??  in 
behalf  of  Lennox,  binding  them  to  procure  Henrys  appointment 
Protector  Scotland,  to  put  the  cliief  fortresses  of  the  country  into  hks 
hands,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  poi>seisiuu  of  the  young  (Queen's  person, 
and  convey  her  to  England.  Lennox  was  then  to  have  the  regency  of 
SCTilfmd  and  to  many  Henry^s  nieoe,  Maigant  Dooglas.  Tbis  mairisge 
aetoally  took  place  in  the  foUowing  summer;  and  Daniley  was  bonn  of 
it  next  year. 

But  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  month  of  May  a  fleet  of 
200  sail  under  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Liale,  had  appeared  in  the 
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Firth  of  Forth  and  landed  an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Hertfeid.  The 
XSatl  first  captured  Leith,  then  burned  Edinburgh  and  Leith  also,  and 
re^mbarked  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  leaving  a  detachment  to  return  to 
Berwick  by  land,  which  Uke^nse  wasted  and  burned  everything  on  its 
way.  Having  thus  dealt  an  effective  blow  at  Scotland,  which  was 
followed  up  in  the  summer  and  autumn  by  continual  ravages  of  the 
border,  with  destruction  of  towns  and  villages  on  a  scale  quite  unpre* 
oedented,  Henry  onMnd>  on  July  14,  to  the  nege  of  Boulogne,  which 
wu  formed  before  his  axrivaL  It  had  been  agreed,  after  aome  dispute^ 
that  tbie  time  the  Emperor  and  the  King  should  operate  against  the 
common  enemy  sepaxately  and  join  their  forees  at  F^uni.  Hie  siege  of 
Boulogne,  which  was  \'ery  protracted,  was  not  quite  in  acrordance  with 
this  plan.  The  Emjjeror  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France,  and 
captured  St  Dizier  alter  a  six  weeks'  siege;  but,  in  dulault  of  active 
support  from  his  ally,  on  September  18  he  made  a  separate  peace  with 
JB^rands  at  Cr^py,  and  England  was  Idt  to  carry  on  the  war  alone. 
Boulogne  had  capitulated  on  September  14  Another  siege — that  of 
MontreuH — ^was  ahandaoed,  in  which  Count  van  Buren  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  The  King  crossed  again  to  Dover  00  the 
80th.  In  October,  after  the  failure  of  a  French  attempt  to  recover 
Boulo^e  by  surprise,  conferences  took  place  at  Calais  through  the 
nitdiation  of  the  Emperor;  but  peace  toiild  not  be  established,  as  the 
French  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  iiouiogne,  and  the  Jblngiish  on  a 
promise  to  render  uo  further  aiisistance  to  the  Scots. 

The  league  between  Heniy  and  the  Emperor  had  been  hollow  from 
the  first;  nor  had  it  then  been  easQy  a^usted,  the  objects  of  the  allies 
being  entirely  diSeient.  Henry  had  foreseen,  king  before  he  entered  on  itf 
that  his  Scottish  policy  would  involve  a  war  with  France;  the  Emperor 
desired,  if  he  coulrl  not  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  at  least  to 
break  up  the  shameful  alliance  between  them  and  the  French  King. 
The  Pope  uieanwliile  was  urging  both  the  Emperor  and  Francis  to 
peace,  so  that  a  General  Council  might  meet  to  put  down  heresy — that 
of  England  most  of  all;  and  now  tibat  peace  was  made,  the  Council  was 
appointed  to  meet  at  Trent  in  March,  IMff. 

liiwgUmi  being  thus  isolated,  her  resources  were  now  put  to  a  seven 
strain.  Henry  had  already,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1544,  been 
absolved  by  Parliament  from  repayment  of  the  forced  loan  he  had  levied 
two  years  before,  emd  it  was  not  in  this  year  that  he  becran  to  (k  bji.se  the 
currencv.  On  May  16,  however,  he  issued  a  proclamation  ''enhancing'* 
gold  and  silver,  that  is,  raising  the  rate  of  the  coins  to  prevent  their 
being  exported ;  for  the  quality  of  the  English  coinage,  at  this  dute, 
waa  still  hig^  and  it  was  consequently  in  much  deoiand  in  other 
countries.  But  before  another  twelvemonth  had  expired,  a  debased 
cmroicy  was  issued,  wUch  was  afkerwards  lowered  still  lurtlier.  Mean- 
while^  in  June  of  tUs  year  a  loan  was  obtained  from  the  City  of  London 
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by  the  mortgage  of  some  Crown  lands,  and  in  January,  154^,  a  oev 
benevolence  was  demanded  for  the  wars  of  France  and  Scotland. 

For  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  country  Henry  had  relied  chiefly 
on  the  aid  of  the  Bougkaes  and  of  the  Scotch  heretics,  who  hated 
CaTdiiid  Betoo  and  derired  the  overthrow  of  the  monaiteriei  and  the 
Chuich.  Bttt  the  Doygknt  were  donUe-deakn,  and,  amee  Herlfbnfb 
burning  of  Edinburgh,  when  the  Crovemor  ideaeed  them  from  confine, 
ment  to  serve  against  the  common  enemy,  they  had  shown  so  mudi 
loyaltv  to  their  country  that  they  were  absolved  firom  attainder  bv  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  December.  The  King  on  this  gave  ear  to  a 
project  of  Sir  llalph  Evers  and  Brian  Lia}  ton  for  subduing  the  domains 
of  the  Douglases,  togetlier  with  the  whole  country  south  of  i'urth.  In 
Februaiy,  15i5^  aceordingly,  Bvoi  and  Layton  mided  the  Scotch 
border  in  the  usual  fiuhion  as  &r  as  Melnwe^  where  they  wredked  tbs 
Abbey  and  viokted  the  tomba  of  Ihe  Douglases.  Angna  and  Arbb, 
however,  met  them  at  Ancrum  Moor  near  Jedburgh  and  with  greatly 
inferior  numbers  routed  the  English  host,  taking  pciaoneri  the  ieadss 
and  some  bun<!reds  of  tbeir  followers. 

The  war  b^t^veen  France  and  England  still  went  on,  but  was  attended 
with  little  advantage  to  either  side.  Marshal  du  Biez  formed  the  si^ 
of  Boulogne  III  January ;  but  as  Jidiglaud  commanded  the  isea  it  was 
ineffiKtual;  and,  though  renewed  efforts  were  made  in  Hie  somnMr, 
they  were  equally  frnitlMi. 

The  French,  indeed,  collected  a  great  fleet  under  Annebaiit  and 
entered  the  Solent,  where  a  squadron  drawn  up  at  Portsmoiilli  was 
unable  for  some  time  to  attack  them  for  lack  of  wind.  In  preparing 
for  action,  moreover,  the  English  lost  a  fine  vef^sel,  the  Mary  Rosfy  which 
heeled  over  by  accident  and  sank  before  the  Kings  eyes,  almost  all  her 
crew  being  drowned.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
attacked  the  fleet  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  but  coidd  not  approach  with 
safety ;  and  though  they  ovemoi  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  woe 
soon  driven  out.  They  were  then  earned  eastward  off  the  Sussex  coast, 
whidi  tiiey  attacked  with  little  effect,  and  after  an  indednTB  action  m 
the  Channel,  ending  at  nightfall,  they  retired  to  their  own  coast.  Hie 
siege  of  Boiiloj^ne  was  then  abandoned,  and  in  September  Txird  U?lc 
landed  in  Nonnandy  and  burned  Tiepoit;  but  sickness  had  broken  out 
in  the  lieet  and  it  returned. 

That  same  September  tlie  Earl  of  Hertford  invaded  the  Scotch 
Marches,  took  Kelso,  Home,  Melrose,  and  Dryburgh,  and  even  outdid 
pvevious  works  of  destruction.  Between  the  8th  and  the  S8fd  of  the 
month  he  demolished  seven  monasteries,  sixteen  castles^  towen,  or  ''piki^* 
five  market-towns,  248  village^  thirteen  miUs  and  \hree  hospitals. 

In  November  Parliament  met  and,  besides  granting  the  King  a  new 
and  heavy  subsidy,  put  at  his  disposal  the  property  of  all  hospital?,  col 
leg^,  and  chantries  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  wars.  Oxford  and  Cambh(^ 
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took  ohnn,  hat  noafed  — mniiicw  that  tliey  ahonld  be  apaved; 
tboo  ipere  limits,  evidently,  that  even  Henry  would  not  exceed.  There 
was  also  a  heresy  bill  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
after  much  discussion  was  read  no  less  than  five  times  and  then  pa5^sed 
unanimously;  but  apparently  it  was  rejected  in  the  Commons,  (or  it  did 
not  become  law.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  King  in  person  prorogued 
Parliament  and  is  recorded  to  have  delivered  a  remarkable  speech,  in 
which  iie  nftmd  to  the  prevalent  dieputee  eiboiit  religion  and  vrged 
more  cfaazitj  and  loorbearanoe. 

In  the  autumn  there  iiad  eeenped  to  lie  n  pmpeet  of  peace  with 
Tnaace.  For  peeee  the  French  were  anxious  if  Henry  could  he  induced 
to  give  up  Boulogne.  The  Emperor  offered  his  services  as  mediator; 
but  a  conference  at  Brussels  led  to  no  result,  bwause,  thoun;h  the  whole 
English  Council  was  in  favour  of  the  surrender,  Henry  himself  was 
firmly  opposed  to  it.  The  Emperor  \va^  not  greatly  distressed  by  the 
failure,  but  souglit  to  reuew  and  strengthen  his  treaty  with  England,  as 
the  uoezpected  deeth  of  the  Duke  of  Qdeane  at  tl^  time  upmt  tome 
amngemente  in  the  Peaoe  of  Gr^V^*  ^  ^""^  determined  on  keeping 
Milan  to  himself.  Another  aet  of  mediatom  abo  offered  their  aervices — 
the  German  Protestants,  who,  tibough  quite  alienated  firom  Henry  for 
years  past  by  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  and  the  divorce  from  Anne  of 
Clevpf?,  were  alarmed  by  tl^  near  approach  of  the  Greneral  Council 
summoned  to  meet  at  Trent,  which  did  in  fact  open  its  Rrst  session  in 
December.  Anxious  to  discredit  the  Council,  it  was  important  for  them 
to  make  peace  between  England  and  France,  and  in  November  they  sent 
depntiea  to  a  Gonfaccnoe  at  Calais,  which,  though  oootinued  into  the 
neit  month,  proved  aa  inefiectoal  aa  that  at  Bromels. 

Direct  negotiations,  however,  took  place  between  English  and  JFVench 
commissioners  in  May,  1546,  with  the  result  that  peaoe  was  finally 
concluded  at  Campc,  between  Ardres  and  Guines,  on  Jime  7,  on  condi- 
tions severe  enough  for  Francis,  binding  him  to  pay  all  the  old  pensions 
due  to  EngUnd  and  a  further  sum  of  2,000,000  crowns  for  war  expeiises 
at  the  end  of  eight  years.  Boulogne  was  to  be  retained  in  Henry's 
hands  till  all  was  paid ;  but  some  points  were  left  to  be  adjusted  later 
on;  and  Heniy  agreed  to  the  comprehenaion  of  the  Boots,  provided  thej 
would  he  hound  by  the  tieaties  of  1548. 

Meanwhile  he  had  just  addeved  one  great  object  in  Scotland,  which 
he  had  been  clandestinely  pursuing  for  yean  in  order  to  get  a  more 
complete  oommRnd  of  the  country.  This  was  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beton.  He  was  aided  by  factions,  political  and  religious,  within  the 
country ;  for  the  Cardinal  had  caused  one  George  Wishart  to  be  burne<l 
as  a  iieretic  in  front  of  hi^  Castle  at  St  Andrews  on  March  2,  and 
WiehartV  fUenda  iwofe  to  revenge  hie  death.  Eaily  in  the  morning  of 
May  S9  a  party  of  them  entered  the  GaaUe  when  the  dmwhridge  wna 
down  to  admit  workmen,  struck  down  the  porter  and  threw  him  into 
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the  foss,  then  forced  the  door  of  the  CardinHrs  chamber,  killed  hira  and 
hiinfir  out  his  body  over  the  walls.  The  event  caused  Angus,  MaxweU, 
and  cit  hers  to  renounce  theEiiglish  alliance  and  strenyi:hen  the  Governors 
kaudti  against  the  insurgents.  But  the  Castle  uf  6t  Andrews  was  a 
atroDg  forticfls  and  eould  not  be  ttarved  out>  ai  the  Rngliiih,  In  wbose 
interest  it  wee  really  held,  had  the  command  of  the  lea^  Towards  the 
dote  of  the  year  the  penovis  dnefy  implicated  in  the  mmder  cecafied  to 
London,  and  those  within  made  a  capitulation  with  the  besiegers  that 
they  would  surrender  as  soon  as  an  absolution  came  from  Rome  fm 
the  ^liltv  parties.  But  this  wa^  a  mere  policy  to  draw  off  the  besieging 
forces,  for  England  had  no  intention  of  losing  its  holrl  on  St  Andrews. 

The  state  of  the  Kings  healtli  was  now  becoming  critical,  and  in  the 
prospect  uf  a  minority  there  was  some  speculation  ai»  to  who  should  have 
the  nde  of  his  snooeesor.  Bj  virtue  of  his  birth  Norfolk  seemed  highl) 
eligiUe,  and  it  appears  that  his  son  the  Earl  of  Soirey  (the  poet)  not 
only  spoke  of  this  privately,  bat  had  a  shidd  painted  with  an  altcntiflB 
in  his  coat-cf-arms  suitable  only  for  an  heir-apparent  to  the  Oown, 
which  he  kept  secret  from  all  but  his  father  and  liis  sister  the  Ck>untess 
of  Richmond.  The  matter,  however,  became  known,  and  lie  and  his 
father  were  both  arrested  on  December  12,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Norfolk  signed  a  confession  of  guilt  on  January  12,  1547.  Next  day 
Surrey  wa:»  ti'it:d  at  the  Guildhall,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  i9th. 
Agsinst  Norfolk  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed  in  Fkrinment,  and  only 
awaited  the  royal  assent,  for  which  a  commission  was  drawn  on  the  f7th; 
but  the  King  died  that  nig|it,  and  the  Duke  was  saved. 

Hie  reign  of  Henry  Vm  has  left  deeper  marks  on  snooeeding  sgH 

than  any  other  reign  in  English  history.  Nothing  is  more  extraordinRn' 
than  that  within  less  than  a  century  after  Forteseue  had  written  in 
praise  of  the  Constitution  and  I,a\vs  of  England,  a  despotism  so 
complete  should  have  been  set  up  in  that  very  country.  But  it  was 
a  despotism  reaUy  baih  upon  the  ibnns  of  the  oonstitation  and  dn 
mainly  to  the  remarkable  ability  of  the  unsarnpulous  Sing  bimscU^ 
who  was  oarefbl  to  disturb  nothii^  that  did  not  really  stand  in  his  way. 
The  enigma,  in  fact,  becomes  quite  intelligible,  whai  we  consider  hoe 
much  weight  the  constitution  itself  allowed  to  the  personal  views  of  a 
very  able  sovereign.  England  was  but  a  country  of  limited  extent, 
without  colonies  or  even  dependencies  except  Ireland,  or  any  continental] 
possession  save  Oilais.  To  frame  a  policy  for  such  a  nation  recjuirtil 
little  more  than  one  good  diplomatic  head,  and  when  that  head  was  the 
King's  there  was  not  much  chance  of  controlling  him.  Henty  VIH  was 
really  a  monarch  of  consummate  ability,  who^  if  his  course  had  nol  been 
mudUrected  by  passion  and  selfishness,  would  have  left  a  name  behmd 
him  as  the  veKy  iSmmder  of  England's  greatness.  Not  only  was  his 
judgm«itstroaganddear,but  he  knew  well  how  to  select  adviserk  To 
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talk  of  parliamentaiy  control  is  out  of  tbe  question.  The  King  called 
Ptfliunent  only  when  he  wanted  money,  or  when  he  wished  despotic 
m^Asnres  pa«i!*ed  with  a  semblance  of  popular  sanction.  But  the  forms 
of  Fariiamentarv  legislation  aiid  control  were  kept  up;  and  thus,  with 
weaker  Kings  and  a  more  effective  popular  sentiment,  the  ancient 
ii8£eiubly  alterw&rds  proved  able  to  recover  aU  aud  mure  than  all  its 

fimer  autlimitj. 

Tlie  old  nraility  were  the  King^s  nslunl  ednsen;  the  Commont 
eoold  scarcelj  as  jet  be  called  a  real  power  in  tiie  State.  But  the 
old  nobility  were  leduoed  in  numbers,  and  woe  no  match  for  him  in 

intelligence.  They  were  superseded,  moreover,  in  the  end,  by  a  new 
nobility  created  by  himself  out  of  the  middle  classes.  Meanwhile,  he 
took  counsel  both  of  noblemen  and  of  commoners  just  as  suited  himself, 
and  he  soon  found  out  who  ser\'ed  him  best.  Early  in  the  reign  he 
made  large  use  of  churchmen,  such  as  Warliam,  Fox,  Wolsey,  Pace,  aud 
Gaidiner;  for  churchmen  were  generally  men  of  greater  penetratioii 
than  (»dinary  ky  agents  of  the  Grown.  A  perceptible  change  took 
place  in  this  matter,  when  with  Cromwell's  aid  he  compelled  the  Churdi 
to  acknowledge  Royal  Supremacy  and  disown  the  Pope's  authority. 
Hie  churchmen  then  promoted  were  only  thof^c  who  fell  in  with  the 
new  policy  and  who,  occupicxl  in  enforcing  it  on  the  clergy,  were  not 
capable  of  much  service  in  framing  Acts  of  State  or  assisting  in  <:ecular 
government.  For  in  truth  this  great  eccl^iastical  revolution  was  that 
which  completed  and  consolidated  the  fabric  of  Henry's  despotism. 
If  among  the  laity  he  had  ndiher  bid  nor  commoner  who  dunt 
withatand  him,  there  were  churdunen  like  tome  of  the  Obeenrant  Friam 
who  actually  spoke  out  against  the  public  scandal  which  be  was  creating 
by  repudiating  his  lawful  wife ;  and  the  King  felt,  truly  enough,  that 
if  he  was  to  have  his  way,  the  voice  of  the  Church  must  be  either 
silenced  or  perverted.  So  the  central  authority  of  Christendom  was  no 
longer  to  determine  what  was  right  or  wrong.  In  Kngland  the  Church 
must  be  under  Royal  Supremacy. 

To  this  deduTe  breach  wiUi  Rome  Henry  himself  was  driven  with 
some  reluctance;  for  no  King  was  at  first  more  devoted  to  the  Church  or 
more  deetroua  to  stand  well  in  tbe  o|miion  of  his  own  aulijeets.  Nor 
could  it  be  said  that  the  Churches  yoke  was  a  patnfol  one  to  mif^ty 
potentates  like  him.  But  wilfulness  and  obstinacy  were  very  strong 
teatures  of  Henrv"'s  character.  Whatever  he  did  he  must  never  appear 
to  retract;  and  ho  had  so  frequently  tlneatened  the  Pope  with  tlie 
withdrawal  of  his  allegiance  in  cose  he  would  not  grant  him  his  divorce 
that  at  last  he  felt  bound  to  make  good  what  he  liad  tlii-eatened.  For 
tim  fint  time  in  history  Europe  belwld  a  great  prince  deliberately  with- 
drew himself  and  his  subjects  trom  the  spiritual  domain  of  Rome^  and 
enforce  by  the  severest  penalties  the  repudiation  of  papal  authorily. 
for  the  first  time  also  Europe  realised  bow  weak  the  Papacy  had  become 
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when  it  was  proved  unable  to  punish  such  aggression.  Foreign  nation?; 
were  scandalised,  but  no  foreign  prince  could  afford  lightly  to  quarrel  with 
England.  Henry  was  considered  an  enemy  of  Christianity  much  as  was 
the  Turk,  but  the  prospect  of  a  crmade  against  him,  though  at  times  it 
looked  fitirly  pfobftUie^  almji  Taniahed  in  llie  end.  Foragn  prinen 
woe  too  atiBpicioiia  of  each  other  to  aefc  fogjeHha  in  thu,  and  Houj 
himadfy  by  bis  own  wary  policy,  contrived  to  ward  off  the  danger.  He 
ma  anxious  to  show  that  the  fiuth  of  Christendom  ma  maintained  as 
firmly  within  his  kingdom  as  ever.  He  made  Cranmer  a  sort  of  insular 
Popt,  and  insisted  on  respect  being  paid  to  his  decrees — espedaliy  in 
reference  to  his  own  numerous  niarriages  and  divorces.  But,  beyond 
the  suspension  of  the  cauou  law  and  the  complete  subjugatimi  of 
dergy  to  the  civil  power»  ha  waa  not  andooa  to  make  vital  changes 
in  idigion;  and  both  dodzine  and  litaal  lemained  in  his  day  widy 
onalt^d.  The  iunovationa  actually  made  oonaisted  in  littie  nun 
than  the  authorisation  of  an  English  BiUe,  the  publication  of  some 
formukydwi  to  which  little  objection  could  be  taken,  and — ^what  hu 
not  been  mentioned  above — the  first  use  of  an  English  Litany.  For 
though  as  yet  there  was  no  English  prayer-book,  a  Litany  in  tlie  common 
tongue  was  order^  in  154A  when  the  King  was  about  to  embark  for 
France. 

The  Authorised  Euglidi  BiUe  iras  nndoubtedly  a  new  force  in  the 
idigimiB  hiatoiy  of  England.  Widira  BiUe  had  pveoeded  it  bjr 
more  than  a  centuiy,  and  there  had  been  earlier  translations  still.  Bit 
Widirs  attempt  to  popularise  the  Scriptures  in  an  English  fimn 
had  been  disapproved  of  by  the  Church,  which  considered  the  clergy  as 
the  spwial  cnsto^lians  and  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  without  whose 
guidance  it  could  loo  easily  be  perverted  and  misconstrued.  This  was 
the  feeling  which  inspired  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
1408,  forbidduig  tlie  use  of  any  translation  which  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  diocesan  of  the  place  or  by  some  provindal  eooncil.  In  days 
when  the  sacred  writings  were  only  multiplied  by  copyists,  transhtioM 
of  particular  books  of  Smpture,  or  even  of  Ab  wholes  might  be  episoopslly 
authorised,  if  good  in  themselves,  as  luxuries  for  private  nse^  without 
ajqaaient  prejudice  to  the  faith.  But  Wiclifs  version  was  r^arded  as 
a  dcliborate  attempt  to  vulgarise  a  literature  of  peculiar  sanctity  which 
required  careful  exposition  by  men  of  learning.  The  vernacular  BiUe, 
however,  was  prized  by  many  laymen,  even  in  the  fifleenth  century,  and 
certainly  iniiueuced  not  a  little  the  religious  thought  of  the  period;  for, 
in  opposition  to  the  special  daims  of  the  CSkUvdh,  the  LolLuds  set  op 
a  theray  that  Scripture  was  the  only  true  authority  for  any  xeligiov 
ohservanoes  and  tiiat  no  special  learning  was  required  to  intspret  it, 
the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Writ  being  always  revealed  to  men  real 
humility  of  mind.  This  wa^i  also  the  idea  of  Tyndale,  who,  encouraged 
by  a  London  merchant|  went  abroad  and  printed  for  importation  into 
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EqgUoid  a  tnaulation  he  had  made  of  the  New  Testament,  not  from  tht 
Latin  Vulgate,  like  Wiclif  s,  but  from  the  original  Greek  text ;  hk  aim 
being,  as  he  said  hiniaelf,  to  make  a  ploughboy  know  the  ScripturMarcn 
better  than  a  divine. 

The  invention  of  printing  gave  Tyndales  translation  an  inHnense 
advantage  over  its  predecessors.  It  was  smuggled  into  England  and 
found  no  lack  of  purchasers,  who  were  obliged  to  k^p  it  in  secrecjr* 
But  efcry  effort  was  oaed  by  authority  to  put  it  down.  Copies  wcM 
bought  up  by  ibe  Bishops  in  the  hope  that  the  whole  impression  wonU 
be  suppressed ;  and  there  was  more  than  one  burning  ^  the  books  in 
St  Paulas  Churchyard.  But  the  effect  was  only  to  encourage  Tyndale  to 
print  off  further  copies  and  extend  the  scope  of  his  labours ;  for  he  went 
op  to  translate  some  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew. 
And  in  England,  though  his  New  Testament  vva^s  riLntium  cd  hb,  erroneous 
and  heretical  (no  doubt  the  language  in  many  parU  teniled  to  discredit 
C3)urch  authority),  yet  the  obvious  thought  presented  itself  that  the 
best  way  to  counteract  the  poison  of  an  erroneous  verrion  would  be  the 
iMie  of  one  that  was  accurate  and  sdiolerlj.  So  in  June^  1580,  when 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issu^  for  the  suppression  of  Tyndale''s  and 
other  heretical  books,  it  was  intimated  that,  though  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  not  in  itself  a  necessary  thing,  yet,  if  corrupt  translations 
were  meanwhile  laid  aside  and  the  people  forsook  mischievous  opinions, 
the  King  intended  hereafter  to  have  those  writings  translated  into 
English  **  by  great,  learne<l,  and  Catholic  persons.^ 

A  few  years  later,  Cromwell  having  become  Vicegerent  in  spiritual 
aiattere^  Ifiles  Coverdale  under  his  seciot  patronage  brought  out  in 
October,  1086,  a  oomplete  English  BSbk,  not,  like  lyndalels,  translated 
from  the  Grieek  and  Hebrew,  but,  as  the  title-page  announced,  firom  the 
" Dutch"  (meaning  the  German)  and  Latin — in  fact,  an  English  version 
of  the  Vulgate  amended  bv  eomparison  with  the  Germnn  Bible  of  Luther. 
This  work,  however,  though  dedicated  to  ilie  King,  was  not  issued  by 
autiioiity;  and  thoujrh  Cromweirs  injunctions  of  1586  required  every 
church  to  be  supplied  within  a  twelvemonth  with  a  whole  Bible  **in 
Idtin  and  also  in  finglish,""  the  direction  could  not  have  been  obeyed. 
In  1587  appeared  Matthew^s  Bible  which  was  really  made  up  of  Tyndale^ 
voaion  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Old  Testament  as  fer  as  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronidee,  the  other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  being 
supplied  from  Coverdale  with  alterations.  Its  origin  would  not  have 
pleft<KHl  the  Bishops,  but  the  facts  were  concealed  ;  and,  a  copy  being  sub- 
mit t«d  to  Cranmer,  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  that  lie  thought  it  should  be 
hcensed  till  the  Bishops  could  set  forth  a  better,  which  he  did  not  expect 
they  would  ever  do.  The  Kiiig  approved;  Graiton  and  Whitchurch,  the 
printers,  were  allowed  to  sdl  it ;  and  its  sate  was  forced  upon  tiie  dei^ 
by  new  injunctions  from  CromweQ  in  1588^  Another  and  more  luxurious 
editioiii  bowaver,  was  oalled  fofr,  and  Giafton  went  to  Aois  to  sea  ft 
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printed,  with  Coverdale's  aid  as  corrector,  on  the  best  of  paper  with  the 
best  typographic  art  of  the  day.  This  work  was  far  advanced  when  \\ 
was  titupped  the  Freuch  Inquisition;  but  Coverdale  and  Grafion 
aaoceeded  in  conveying  away  the  presses,  type,  and  a  company  of  RoiA 
componton,  by  wbow  «B  the  woik  WM  6nufaod  In 

That  edition  was  known  as  the  Great  Bible.**  It  wms  Itioed  hj  Hie 
King's  authority  and  Cromwdl^s;  but  the  dogy  were  by  no  mem 
pleased  with  the  translation,  which  they  severely  oensured  in  Convocatioii 
in  1549,  two  years  after  Cromweirs  death.  They  appointed  committees 
of  the  best  Hi  brew  and  Greek  scholars  to  revise  it;  but  the  Kii^  sent  a 
message  through  Cranmer  forbidding  them  to  proceed,  as  he  intended  to 
submit  the  work  to  tlie  two  Universities.  This  was  simply  a  ikLae 
pretence  to  itop  revision;  fior  a  patent  me  inunediately  granted  to 
Antlioiiy  Mailar,  giving  to  bim  inetead  of  Graftont  who  waa  now  m 
disgrace,  the  sole  right  of  printing  the  BiUe  for  four  yean.  The  Great 
Bible  continued  to  be  uaed  in  diurchee^  and  iiz  wen  aet  up  in  St  PmiTi 
Gath^ral  for  general  use. 

These  were  the  principal  translations  issued  in  Henry  VirFs  time; 
and  authority  being  given  for  their  use,  tho«j,  wIjo  maintained  the  old 
Lollard  theory  that  the  Bible  could  be  safely  inlcrpreted  without  the 
aid  of  a  priesthood,  were  encouraged  in  their  opposition  to  the  Church. 
Tbia  theory  waa  deariy  gaining  in  etnngth  during  the  Utter  part  ef 
Hemy'^  reign  and  its  adherents  beoame  still  more  nomcroua  in  that  of 
his  son.  Men  founded  their  convict  ions  on  an  infallible  book,  were 
confident  in  their  own  judgments,  and  died  by  hundreds  under  Marj  for 
b^li^  that  were  only  exceptionally  held  in  the  bef^nninq*  of  her  father's 
reign.  The  pure  cicli^^ht  in  the  sacred  literature  itself  inspired  many 
wiUi  enthusiasm ;  and  among  other  results  we  iind  the  musician  Marbeck, 
who  knew  no  Latin,  compiling  a  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible,  and 
the  heroic  Anne  Askew,  when  examined  for  heresy,  full  of  scriptural 
texts  and  references  in  defending  hendf. 

Iheae  caaes,  and  especially  the  last,  deeerve  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  Some  account  has  been  already  given  of  martyrdoms,  both 
£gr  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy  and  for  doctrine  of  a 
novel  kind.  But  the  resrdts  of  the  severe  Act  of  the  Six  Article  have 
not  as  yet  been  touched  upon.  They  were  not,  in  truth,  so  appalling  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  presentiiients  at  fii.^t  ^ve^e  quashed,  and 
new  reguIatioDs  were  made  about  procedure,  wliich,  with  further  modifi- 
cations passed  by  Statute,  considerably  abated  the  terrors  of  the  Act 
But  in  1640^  just  after  the  King^  marriage  with  Gatharine  Faity  fimr 
men  of  Windsor  were  found  goOty  of  heresy,  of  whom  three  were  burned 
at  the  Castle,  and  one  was  pardoned.  The  man  pardoned  waa  Jolm 
Marbeck,  the  celebrated  musician  just  referred  to,  who  poesibly  owed 
his  escape  in  part  to  his  musical  talents ;  for  he  was  organist  of  St 
Qeocge^s  ChapeL   Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  he  had  really  traasgpeseed 
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the  law  in  anything;  and  Bishop  Wakeman  of  Hereford,  at  his  examina- 
tion, said  with  reference  to  his  Concordance,  "Thui  nail  hath  been  better 
occupied  than  a  great  sort  of  our  prints." 

jja  1546  the  victims  of  the  Six  Articles  seem  to  have  been  more 
nomerouii,  and  the  chiei  suilerer  was  a  zealous  lady  separated  from  her 
hmband,  and  known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Anne  Aelww;  She  and 
ihiee  otheia  were  Izied  at  the  GmUhall  for  hevetyy  and  eopfeowd  opniions 
ibont  the  Sacrament  for  wbldi  thej  were  ell  eondemned  to  the  stake. 
Two  of  her  fellows  next  day  (one  of  them,  Shazton,  had  been  Bishc^ 
of  Salisbury)  yielded  to  the  exhortations  of  Bishops  Bonner  and  Heath, 
and  were  saved  on  being  reconciled  to  the  Church;  but  Anne  was 
resolute,  and  would  not  he  persuaded  even  by  the  Council,  before  whom 
she  disputed  for  two  days  when  they  evidently  wished  to  save  her, 
answering  continually  in  language  borrowed  from  Scripture.  She  was 
eommitted  to  Newgate  and  afterwaide  to  the  Tower,  where  the  was 
lacked  some  time  before  aba  waa  bomt  at  SroitUicild.  Soipidona  aeem 
to  have  been  entertained  that  she  was  supported  in  her  heieriea  hy  aome 
of  the  ladies  about  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  she  was  tortured  to 
reveal  her  confederates  ;  but  she  denied  that  she  had  any.  The  story  of 
her  examination  and  torture  written  by  her  own  hand  and  prints 
abroad  for  the  Kngliiih  market,  certainly  added  new  force  to  the  coming 
levolutioD. 

There  was  indeed  another  great  change  bearing  on  religion  and 
meial  life,  though  not  modi  on  doctrine  or  ritual — the  disaolution  of 
the  monaabeiiei.  Iti  immediate  effect  waa  to  piodnoa  a  iraat  amount  of 
■offering.  It  is  true  that  a  conaidnaMe  nomb^  of  tiie  monka  and  nuns 
received  pensions,  but  ymy  many  were  tinned  out  of  the  hooaes  which 
had  been  their  homes  and  wandered  about  in  search  of  means  to  live. 
Even  at  tiie  first  suppression  Chapuvs  was  told  that,  what  with  monks, 
nuns,  and  dependents  on  monasteries,  there  must  have  been  20,000 
persons  cast  adnft ;  and  though  this  was  evidently  a  vague  and  probably 
exaggerated  estimate,  it  indicates  at  least  very  widespread  wretchedness 
and  duooni&rt.  More  permanent  xcaolts,  however,  ansa  out  of  the  pro- 
digiona  transfer  of  property,  affecting,  as  it  is  supposed^  about  a  third  of 
the  land  of  England.  It  has  been  doubted  whetiMSr  the  monks  had  been 
easy  landlords ;  but  when  the  monastic  lands  wave  confiscated  and  sold 
to  a  h^rt  of  greedy  courtiers  the  charj^  wa5  severely  felt.  The  lands 
were  all  let  at  higher  rents,  and  the  newly  erected  Court  **for  the 
AugmentntioM  of  the  Crown  Revenues^  did  its  best  to  |ustify  its  title. 
Moreover,  the  purcha::»en^  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  new  acqui- 
ntioDs,  began  to  endoaa  oommons  where  poor  tenants  had  been  aocos- 
tamed  to  graaa  their  cattfe;  thatenantssokl  the  beasts  wUcfa  they  eonld 
not  feed,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  a  few  years  advanced  veiy  seriooify. 
Hus  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Ket*s  rebellion  in  the  following  reign. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  oountzy  men  beheld  with  sadness  a  host  of 
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deserted  bniMings  with  mined  walls,  where  formerly  rich  and  poor  used 
to  receive  hospitality  on  their  travels;  where  gen tk men  couid  obtain 
loans  on  easy  terms  or  deposit  precious  documents,  as  in  places  more 
secure  than  their  own  homes ;  where  the  needy  always  found  rehef  and 
shelter,  and  where  spirifciial  wants  ware  afttended  to  no  less  than  phjridL 
Tlw  blank  nw  fielt  putieiilarly  in  soUtuy  and  moontainous  dirtridi, 
where  the  monks  had  assisted  tmveUets,  often  commercial  traTdlers  and 
^baggoBi  of  oom/*  whose  services  were  most  nsefiil  to  the  country  side, 
wilii  men  and  horses  to  pursue  their  journeys  in  safety.    **Al8o  the 
ftbbev?,*'  sftid  Aske,  "was  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  realm  to  all 
men  and  strangers  passing  through  the  same;   all  jrenllemen  much 
succoured  in  their  needs  with  money,  tlieir  yoiuiger  sons  there  succoured, 
and  in  uuunerit^  their  daughters  brought  up  in  virtue,  and  also  their 
evidsneee  (ie.  title-deeds)  and  numej  left  to  the  uses  of  infints  in 
abhcjs*  handa— alwaj^  sure  there.   And  such  abbeys  as  were  near  tlie 
danger  of  seabanks  great  maintainers  of  seawalls  and  dykes,  maiii- 
tainera  and  builders  of  bridgea  and  highways  [and]  such  other  thingi 
for  the  commonwealth." 

What  arts  and  industries  disappeared  or  were  dri\eii  into  other 
channels  on  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  is  a  matter  for  reHexion. 
Rural  labour,  of  course,  still  went  on  where  it  was  necessary  fur  the 
support  of  life ;  but  some  arts,  formerly  brought  to  high  perfection  in 
monastic  sedusion,  wen  dther  paralysed  for  a  time  or  migrated  into 
the  towns.  Scolptuie^  embroidery,  dockmaidng,  beUfouiMtini^  weae 
among  these;  and  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  what  literature  owes  to  tiie 
tFansarifaers  of  manuscripts  and  the  composers  of  monastic  cfaranldeiL 
True,  monasticism  had  long  been  on  the  decline  before  it  was  swept  away, 
and  monastic  chronicles  were  alreadv,  ouv.  might  say,  tiling*!  of  the  past; 
but  it  was  in  monasteries  also  that  the  first  pi  inting-pres,sp,s  were  set  up, 
and  the  art  which  superseded  that  of  the  transcriber  was  cherished  by  the 
same  influence.  Finally,  the  education  of  the  people  was  largely  due  to 
the  convent  sehoob;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  sufced  voy  sevendy 
not  only  fiom  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  peibaps  even  more 
from  the  (xmfiscatioQ  of  chantries  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  reign, 
fbr  the  chantry  priest  was  often  the  local  schoolmaster.  Nor  did  the 
boastwl  tduc^tional  foiindations  of  Edward  VI  do  much  to  redress  the 
wrong,  for  in  truth  ius  schools  were  old  schools  refounded  with  poocer 
endowments. 

Still  more  did  the  higher  education  of  the  country  suficr;  lor  the 
monasteries  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  up  scholan  to  the  univer- 
sities  and  often  maintained  some  of  their  own  junior  members  there  to 
oompkte  their  education.  After  the  Suppression,  consequently,  unieer- 
sity  studies  went  gmdually  to  decay,  and  few  men  studied  for  degrees. 
In  the  six  years  from  to  1548  only  191  students  were  admitted 
becheloirs  of  arts  at  Cambridge  and  only  17d  at  Oxford,  llie  £Dundation 
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of  BiB^m  nnfenofdiipt  at  Oxford  and  Ganibriclge  waa  •  dig^  compCB- 
Mtloil.   The  dispersion  of  valuable  monastic  libraries,  morooTer,  was  to 

some  extent  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of  Leland,  the  antiqimry,  in  his 
tour  tlirough  Kngland  to  preserve  aome  of  their  choicest  treasures  for  the 

King. 

Altc^ether,  no  such  sweeping  changes  had  been  known  for  centuries. 
As  regards  the  land  aome  ef  the  leaiilta  may  have  been  In  tiie  end  Ibr 
good.  BetterlnnbandiTandDewiiMideaof  fiomung,  nodoabtyB^^ 
in  developing  more  fully  the  icMMinei  of  the  aolL  A  dieck^  too^  waa 
doubtleaa  placed  on  indiscriminate  charity.  But  problems  were  raised 
which  were  new  in  kind.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  the  chief  evila 
felt  were  depopulation,  vft^rftncv,  and  thieves.  Economic  laws,  of  course, 
were  not  understood  ;  and  attempts  were  made  by  legislation  to  prevent 
husbandmen's  dwellings  being  thrown  down  by  landlords,  who  found 
it  profitable  to  devote  arable  land  to  pasture  to  increase  the  growth 
of  wooL  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  Acta  only  shows  how  in- 
effective tbey  were  in  practice;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
oentmy  they  had  beoome  so  oompHoated  that  Cdce  rqoiced  at  their 
repeal.  But  the  evils  of  ^  agrancy  and  poverty  aasomed  new  forms. 
The  precise  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  upon  paupariim  ia  not 
altogether  easy  to  estimate ;  but  the  statement  of  Chspuys  removes  all 
doubt  that  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bitter  penurv.  llie  evidence 
of  the  Statute-book  on  this  point  requires  careful  interpretation;  for  it 
was  only  in  a  later  age  tiiat  law  was  invoked  to  do  the  duty  of  charity. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  Henry  VHI*8  reign  repeated  Acts  had  be^ 
pawed  for  the  puniahment  of  atordy  beg^ut  and  vaoaboDda;  bat  it 
gradoally  eame  to  be  perceived  that  thia  problem  eodd  not  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  relief  the  deserving  poor.  In  15S6  the  same  session 
of  Parliament  which  dissolved  the  smaller  monasteries  passed  an  Act  for 
the  systemfitic  TTinintenance  of  paupers  by  charitable  collections ;  and,  in 
the  hrst  year  of  Edward  VI,  Fariianient  for  the  first  time  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  two  problems  together,  with  penalties  of  atrocious  severity 
against  vagabouds.  But  severity  was  futile;  the  Act  was  spe^iily 
repealed,  and  under  Qiiabetb  a  Regular  lystem  of  Poor  Iaw  relief  was 
ertaUiahed. 

¥nm  the  beginning  of  bk  reign  Hemy  had  been  profuse  in  bia 
eipenditora  His  tastes  were  luxurious  and  he  gratified  them  to  a  laigje 
extent  at  the  cost  of  others.  He  made  Wolsey  present  him  with 
Hampton  Court;  after  the  Cardinal^  fall  ho  took  York  Place  and 
called  it  Whitehall;  he  purchased  from  Eton  College  the  Hospital  of 
St  James,  made  it  into  a  palace,  and  hiid  out  St  James'  Park ;  he  built 
Nonsuch  and  made  anotiier  large  park  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before  he 
had  been  many  yean  King,  the  enoanunia  weiUh  kft  him  by  his  father 
mnit  bave  been  nearly  aU  dUpated.  Yet  the  anbeidieB  be  required 
from  Pariiament  were  very  moderate  till  ISM^  when,  as  we  have  seen. 
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unprecedented  taxation  was  impo<!(yl  for  the  French  war  in  ftddition  to  a 
forced  loan,  from  repayment  of  which  he  was  absolvwi  hv  llie  logislatiire 
in  the  year  of  Wolsey's  fall.  Then  in  a  few  years  followed  the  pillage 
of  the  monasteries,  while  throughout  the  reign  there  were  numerous 
attainden  inTolving  large  oonfiiokticms.  In  addition  to  tiiit  imniMiM 
booty  came  further  Babddies,  a  further  finced  loan  for  a  new  war  with 
France,  and  a  new  release  by  Parliamoit  from  the  duty  of  repayment 
Finally,  to  relieve  an  exhau<?tcd  exchequer,  the  TCini^  waa  driven  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  debasing  the  ciiiTercv,  In  1 5  l-S!  a  gold  coinage  was  issued  of  ^ 
carats  fine  and  1  carat  of  alloy,  with  a  silver  coinage  of  10  ot.  pure  sUver 
to  2  oz.  of  alloy.  La  1644  the  gold  was  still  23  carats  fine,  but  the  silver 
WW  only  9  oi.  to  S  oc  of  alloy,  bi  IMS  the  gold  was  fS  cante  and 
the  silver  6  os.  to  6  oc  of  alloy.  In  1546  the  gold  was  only  20  cante 
and  the  silver  4  oz.  to  8  oz.  of  alloy.  This  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
money,  though  it  brought  a  profit  to  the  Kinjj  in  the  last  year  of 
£b.  in  the  coinage  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  and  of  jP4.  4#. 
on  every  pound  weight  of  silver,  produced,  of  course,  the  mc^t  serious 
consequences  to  the  public.  Apart  from  this,  no  doubt,  prices  must 
soon  have  been  affected  by  the  quantitj  of  silver  and  gold  poured  into 
Europe  from  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines.  But  the  gr^t  issne  of  ban 
money  in  this  and  the  following  reign  produced  a  complete  derangement 
of  commerce  and  untold  inconvenience,  not  only  by  the  sudden  alteration 
of  values  but  by  the  want  of  confidence  which  it  everywhere  inspired. 
Not  till  the  reign  of  Queen  l^Uizabeth  could  a  remedy  be  effectually 
Implied  to  so  gnat  an  eviL 

Hie  King^s  high-handed  proceedings^  alike  as  icgaids  the  CS»iec1i» 
the  monasteries,  and  the  coinage,  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  tiie  whole 
community.  Men  lost  faith  in  their  religion.  Greedy  courtiers  sprang 
lip  eager  for  grants  of  nlibey  lands.  A  new  nobility  wa"  raised  out  <rf 
tlie  nioney-getting  middle  clas-^e-s,  iind  a  host  of  placemen  enriched  them- 
selves by  contijiual  peculation.  Covetousucba  and  fraud  reigned  in  the 
highest  places. 

Yet  "there  is  some  soul  of  goodnsss  in  things  evil,**  and  Ihe  same 
poli^  that  under  Henry  YUI  destroyed  the  autonomy  of  the  Church 
and  suppressed  the  monasteries  made  him  seek  not  only  to  unify  his 
kingflom  but  to  bring  toc^ethc  r  the  l^ritisfi  Island*?  under  one  single  rule. 
England  itiielf,  no  doubt,  was  a  united  country  at  his  accession,  but  its 
cohesion  was  uut  perfect.  Wales  and  the  north  country  beyond  Titut 
each  rsquired  somewhat  special  government;  and  Mand,  of  ooune^ 
was  a  pfohlem  by  itsd£  Yet  no  serious  perplexities  had  ^cown  up 
when  in  1525  the  King  sent  his  bastard  son,  tiie  Duke  of  Richmoni^ 
into  Yorkshire,  with  n  Council  to  govern  the  north,  uiid  his  daughter 
Mar}',  with  another  (  oimcii,  to  hold  a  Court  on  tlie  borders  of  Wales 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  that  country  without  reference  to  the 
Courbi  at  Westminster.   Thu  arrangement  was  soon  set  aside  when 
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Ifaij^  Intimacy  was  questioned,  and  the  disaffection  of  Rice  ap  Griffith, 
irbon  father  and  gnuidfather  had  govemed  Wales  for  Henry  YU^ 

was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Divorce  question.  A  little  latrr  a 
new  Council  for  the  Marches  was  set  up  under  Roland  Lee,  whom  the 
Xing  appointed  Bisliop  of  Coventiy  and  Lichfield;  and  by  several  suc- 
cessive Acts  of  Parliament  Wal(»  itself  was  divided  into  shires,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  principidity  mmimilatifd  to  that  whidi 
petailed  in  England,  only  with  m  Gnit  Seviont  hdd  twice  •  year  in 
fvay  eamty  inslead  of  qiuurteriy  aariiee.  Iht  edmianoii  of  twenty- 
•eveo  members  for  Wdsh  constituencies  to  the  English  flariiMiMlit 
completed  the  union  of  Hie  principality  with  the  kingdom. 

Of  a  similar  tendency  was  an  Act  of  the  King's  27th  year,  by  which 
the  old  prcro(Tf\tives  of  counties  palatine  were  abolished,  and  the  sole 
power  of  appoiiitino;  justices  or  pardoning  oiFences  over  the  whole  king- 
dom restored  to  tiie  Crown.  Of  the  beneficial  results  of  these  ciiaiiges 
it  ii  impomfale  to  doubt,  especially  in  Wabi^  idiere  **  gentlenien  tbkvee^ 
had  been  a  good  deal  too  inflnfntlal.  Hie  north  of  England  was  kaa 
eadly  coensed,  and  after  tiw  aerere  mearareB  taken  by  Norfolk  to  pnt 
down  the  rclxllion  a  new  Council  of  the  North  was  established,  first 
under  Bishop  Tunstall  of  Durham,  afterwards  under  Bishop  Holgate  of 
liandafl'.  This  Council  which,  like  that  of  Wales,  was  abolished  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1641,  was  undoubtedly  without  parliamentary 
authority ;  it  acted  merely  hy  the  deputed  authority  of  the  Crown. 
Yet  its  acts  could  scarcely'  liave  been  felt  as  extremely  t^raimicai  after 
tin  mbiniMiaii  of  the  whole  ooontry  in  ISST,  xenewed  lo  the  Sing 
himseilf  when  he  went  thither  in  1641. 

In  Ireland  the  King'^s  policy  was  after  many  years  wonderfully  boo 
cessful.  Early  in  the  reign  he  had  allowed  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  as  Lord 
Deputy,  to  manage  everythinf^,  to  treat  his  own  enemies  as  the  King's 
sind  appropriate  their  confiscated  lands.  This,  however,  could  not  last, 
and  in  1520  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  sent  over  as  Deputy,  who  with 
the  aid  of  Sir  Piers  Butler  set  about  reducing  the  land  to  subjection. 
He  made  a  good  beginning  and  handed  over  the  work  to  Sir  Piers;  but 
the  feud  between  the  GenkUnes  and  the  Butlen  made  govemment 
impoaribk.  Kildare  was  gestored  for  a  time,  but»  as  we  have  seen,  had 
to  be  recalled,  whereupon  his  son,  becoming  ti^e  Pope^s  champion,  almoil 
wrested  for  a  time  the  whole  government  of  Irdaixl  from  the  King. 
But  before  many  years  the  Geraldines  were  completely  crushed,  and 
young  Kildare  and  his  five  uncles  were  hanged  at  Tvbum.  Lord 
Leonard  Grey's  government,  however,  was  coniplained  of;  he  was  re- 
called and  sent  to  the  block.  It  was  under  ins  succ^or,  St  Leger,  that 
leal  progreaa  waa  at  laat  made.  Without  attempting  diitant  expeditions 
he  endeavonied  fint  of  all  to  make  the  Fide  aeeuie^  and  by  and  by 
indnced  the  Iriahdiieftains  to  submit,  accepting  titles  from  the  Xing  and 
lenoniMing  the  Fkipe'a  spiritual  authority.   Hie  triumph  waa  completed 
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by  the  passing  of  Acts  both  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  English  Parliament  hj  I 
which  the  King^s  style  was  altered  to  "King"  instead  of  "lord"  of 
Ireland.    The  new  style  was  proclaimed  in  England  on  Januarv  2S, 
1642.    When  Irish  chieftains  sat  in  a  Dublin  Parliament  as  tarls  and 
baroQ^  with  the  quondam  hecul  of  the  Irish  knightii  uf  St  Juhu  a& 
Visoomit  Gkmiarf,  a  great  step  had  evidently  been  taken  towards  ogq. 
cOSatiep.  In  1540  it  ms  annotiiioed  that  Udand  wtm  actually  at  paci;  | 
and,  altlioiigh  this  atate  of  niatten  dM  not  coDtmiie,t]ia  end  lif 
was  comparatively  untroubled. 

Thus  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  defiance  of  the  Pope,  was  wonder* 
fully  successful  in  making  himself  secure  at  home.    Ahrom^  he  had 
waided  off  the  dnnf::;er  of  any  attempt  at  invasion  to  tnfon*  the  papal  i 
excommunication  by  continually  fomenting  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  ' 
two  leading  princes  on  the  Continent.    The  time  came,  however,  when,  i 
neutrality  being  no  longer  possible,  he  prepared  to  throw  in  his  lot  «tdi  I 
fbe  Emperor  againtt  Fmoea  and  it  waa  in  view  of  a  war  with  IVann^ 
ai  we  have  seen,  that  he  attempted,  just  when  Ireland  had  been  pifififidi 
to  get  Scotland  completely  under  lib  power—*  task  which  pvoved  toe 
much  both  for  him  and  for  his  successor. 

Naturally,  the  navy  and  the  defence  of  the  coast  occ  upied  much  of 
this  Kings  attention.  From  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign,  indeed, 
Henry  took  much  interest  in  his  ships.  Trinity  House  owes  its  origin 
to  a  guild  founded  by  royal  licence  at  Deptford  Strand  before  he  had 
been  four  years  upon  the  throne.  Earlier  still,  when  the  Regent  wit 
burned  in  151S»  bo  inmediateiy  Kt  about  the  building  of  tlie  Qmt 
Harry^  on  board  of  which  he  received  a  grand  array  of  ambassadors  eai 
Bithofie  when  it  was  dedicated  in  June,  1514.  She  was  the  largest 
vessel  then  afloat,  and  her  saiHn<T  qimlities  wei-e  no  less  admirable  thao 
her  bulk.  In  1522  Admiral  Fitzwiiiiam  repurtcd  that  she  outsailed  all 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  except  the  unfortunate  Alary  Rose.  The  Roval 
Navy  consisted  commonly  of  about  thirty  or  forty  sail,  but  it  could 
always  be  augmented  from  merchant-ships,  or  ships  wtiich  were  private 
property ;  though  it  was  reported  by  Marillae  in  1640  that  there  wen 
only  eeven  or  eight  veatela  beeidei  the  King^s  whiidi  weie  of  more  than 
400  or  500  tons  burden.  Henry>  solicitude  about  hie  ships  was  further 
shown  on  the  sinking  of  the  Mary  Bote  before  his  eyes  in  1645w  Not 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  Navy  Board  was  er?tal>Hshed. 

The  miportance  of  tlie  eoiuniuiul  of  the  sea  was  shown  in  two 
instances  at  the  end  of  the  reii^m,  wlien  the  French  Ijesie^^  the  Ekiglish 
in  Boulogne,  and  when  Uie  Scotch  government  attempted  to  besiege 
Henry^  fitedb,  the  murderen  of  Getdinal  Beton,  in  St  Andrews  The 
hold  whidi  Heniy  thus  had  both  on  Fkanoe  and  Siootiand  was  impntsnt 
for  his  own  proleetioo  $  and  the  foundation  of  England'b  greatness  as  a 
wofld*power  may  be  traced  to  a  tyrent*8  strenuous  efforts  to  defimd  hii 
own  poeitioiL  Of  leai  permanent  importanoe  in  this  way  wen  the 
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mnnerQat  fortifications  he  raised  upon  the  coast.  He  built  Sandgate 
Castle  in  Kent,  Camber  Castle  near  Rye,  and  fortifications  at  Cowei, 
Calshot,  and  Hunt  upon  the  Soleiiti  and  a  number  of  other  plaoea 

besides. 

to  his  army,  for  the  most  j)art  he  was  nut  very  well  ?«erved.  The 
policy  of  his  father  had  been  to  prohibit  by  law  the  large  retinoea 
formerly  bjr  liie  noUaa  to  pravcut  Ilia  nanewal  of  civil  war. 

The  molt  waa  tliat»  when  troops  were  needed  for  active  aervioe 
•broad,  the  nobles  had  no  personal  following,  but,  being  each  bound  bf 
indenture  to  bring  so  many  aoldien  into  the  field,  hired  men  for  the 
occasion  at  specific  wages.  In  consequence  they  were  raw  and  ill-disci^ 
plined;  and  their  extrnordinary  revolt  nndor  Dorset  in  Spain  in  151S  was 
almost  paralleled  in  1523,  when  Sinfolk,  partly  by  the  weather  and  partly 
by  the  insubordination  of  his  followers,  was  compelled  to  disband  his 
army  and  return  to  Calais.  After  that  date  there  waa  no  great  fighting 
in  needy  twenty  years,  when  the  King  again  became  involved  both  with 
Erance  and  with  Scotland.  In  this  French  war  he  supplemented  his  own 
fopDv  by  engaging  Gennan  meraenaries  wiio  demanded  exorbitant  pay 
and  cheated  him  besides.  He  also  detained  in  England  with  the 
Emperor^s  leave  two  Spanish  noblemen  of  great  distinction,  and  took  a 
number  of  their  rountrymen  into  his  sen'ice,  who  were  del!£!;hted  with 
his  liberality.  The  increase  of  English  infiucnce  abroafl  during  this 
reiij^  wa^  in  fact  due  nitlier  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Kitrr,'",  and 
to  the  skilful  which  he  made  of  European  comphcatium,  than  tu 
the  number  or  «xeelknee  of  the  troopa  at  hk  oommaod. 
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TH£  REFORMATION  Ul«a)£R  £DWARD  VL 

**WoF  unto  thee,  O  land,*  said  the  Preacher,  "when  thy  king  is 
a  child.''  The  tnith  of  his  words  did  not  recommend  them  to  the 
Parimment  of  £dward  VI ;  and,  when  Dr  John  Story  quoted  them  in 
his  protest  against  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  was  sent  to  ocpiate 
hb  boldness  in  the  Tower.  Yet  he  had  d]  tlie  prooedents  In  Bi^^ 
hi.^tory  on  his  side.  Disaster  and  civil  strife  had  attended  the  nonage 
of  Henry  III  and  Edward  III,  of  Richard  II  and  Henry  VI;  and  the 
evils  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  a  child  had  cnlminated  in  the  murder 
of  Edward  V.  When,  in  154-7,  a  sixth  Edward  ascended  the  throne, 
the  signs  were  few  of  a  break  in  the  uniform  ill-fortune  of  royal 
wSnaMm,  Abroad,  Fanl  HI  was  scheming  to  recover  the  allegianoe 
of  tbe  sdnsmatic  realm;  the  Empenw  wtm  tkmiy  croahing  England's 
natural  allies  In  Germany;  France  was  watdung  her  opportunity  to 
idle  Boulogne;  and  England  herself  waa  oonaiitted  to  a  hazardous 
design  on  Scotland.  At  home,  there  was  a  religious  revolution  half- 
aocom|)l lulled  and  a  social  revolution  in  ferment;  cvirted  tenant^;  and 
ejected  monies  infested  the  land,  centres  of  disorder  and  raw  matened 
for  revolt;  the  treasury  waa  empty,  the  kingdom  in  debt,  the  coinage 
debased.  In  pbee  of  the  M  nobiUly  of  Uood  stood  «  new  peerage 
raised  on  the  ruins  and  debauched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Churdi,  and 
created  to  be  docile  tools  in  the  work  of  revolution.  The  royal 
authority'',  ha^nng  undermined  every  other  support  of  the  political 
fabric,  now  passed  to  a  Council  torn  by  rival  ambitions  and  tx)[ifiitlin|;^ 
creeds,  robbed  of  royal  prestige,  and  uubhdled  by  the  heavy  hand  that 
had  taught  it  to  serve  but  not  to  direct 

Henry  Vm  died  at  WhitdiaU  in  tba  early  morning  of  IViday, 
January  28,  1547.  Througjh  the  night  his  brother-in-law,  the  EuA 
of  Hertford,  and  his  secretary,  Sir  William  Packet,  had  discussed  in  the 
gallery  of  the  palace  arraiii^'eincnts  for  the  coming  reign.  Hertford 
then  sUirted  to  bring  his  nephew,  tiie  young  iiing,  from  Hatfield,  while 
Henry  8  death  remained  a  secret.  It  waa  annomioed  to  Parliament  and 
Edwazd  waa  proclaimed  eailjr  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  In 
the  afbenHXHi  he  airived  in  London,  and  an  hoar  or  so  lata  the 
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Council  met  in  tbe  Tower.  Its  composition  had  been  detenniiied  on 
St  Stepboi's  Day,  five  weeks  before,  when  Heniy,  acting  on  an  antlioriiy 
«rpecially  granted  him  by  Parliament,  had  drawn  up  a  will,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  was  not  disputed  until  the  possibility  of  a  Ste  wart 
suc5ce8sion  drew  attention  to  the  obstacles  it  placed  in  their  way  to  the 
throne.  But  tlie  arrangements  made  iu  the  will  for  the  r^ency  destroyed 
^  balanoe  <if  partiei  esistiiig  in  Hcnrjr^  kter  yean.  Norfolk  had 
ben  lent  to  the  Tonvr,  and  from  the  nzteoi  exmlton^  who  weie  to 
coDilitiite  Edward^s  Privy  Coondl,  Bishops  Ciaidiner  and  Tludfaj  ware 
sipnsBij  excluded.  To  the  eleven,  who  had  previously  been  of  Hemy^ 
Ccrancil,  five  were  added;  two  were  the  Chief  Justices,  Montagu  and 
Bromley,  but  the  other  three,  Denny,  Herbert,  anfl  North,  were  all 
inclined  towards  religious  change.  Besides  the  sixteiri  executors  Henry 
nominated  twelve  assistants,  who  were  only  to  be  called  in  when  the 
others  thought  ht.  Unless,  iu  dehance  of  the  testimony  of  those  present 
wfam  Homy  di«w  up  his  will,  that  sdeetion  is  to  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  Befonners^  it  would  seem  that  Heniy  deUbenttely 
•ongfat  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  Refonnation  by  handing  over  the 
government  to  a  Council  committed  to  its  principles.  Not  half  a  dozen 
of  its  members  could  be  trusted  to  offer  the  least  reslstanoe  to  religious 
change  ;  and,  when  the  Council  assembled  in  the  Tower  on  that  Monday 
afternoon,  it  only  met  to  register  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Hoir>'  had  been  given  no  authority  to  nominate  a  Protector;  but  such 
a  step  was  in  accord  with  precedent  and  with  general  expectation,  and 
one  at  kast  of  the  few  oomervatives  en  the  Ommdl  thought  that  the 
appulnhnent  of  Hertford  to  the  proteetoiate  alRnded  the  best  gnanntee 
for  \h»  good  govenunent  and  seenritjr  of  the  lealm.  He  was  onde  to 
ths  King^  a  successful  general,  and  a  popular  favourite ;  and,  though  his 
peerage  was  but  ten  years  old,  it  was  older  than  any  other  that  the 
Council  could  boast.  He  was  to  act  only  on  the  advice  of  his  co- 
executors;  bat  there  w.ns  apparently  no  opposition  to  liis  appointment 
as  Protector  of  the  n  aim  and  Governor  of  the  King's  person.  On  the 
following  day  the  young  King  and  the  peers  gave  their  assent.  Five 
days  later  Paget  produced  a  Hat  of  promolsoDS  in  the  peerage  which  he 
isid  Heniy  had  intended  to  make.  Hertford  became  linice  of  Somenely 
end  Lad  High  Treasurer  and  Earl  Marshal  in  socoesrion  to  Nbifolk; 
IJsle  become  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Wiiotiiesley  Eari  of  Sontharapton; 
Essex  was  made  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  baronies  were  oonfooed 
on  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Rich,  and  Sheffield. 

Half  of  Henry's  alleged  intentions  were  not  fulfilled,  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  tlieir  genuineness ;  Russell  and  St  John  had  to 
wait  for  their  promised  earldoms,  and  seven  others  fur  their  baronies, 
nor  would  Fsget  have  then  sdected  Wriothesl^  for  promotion.  For 
scsro^  was  Edward  crowned  (Febroaiy  90)  mi  Hemy  faoriedy  when 
the  Lnd-Clianoellor  foU  from  power.   He  had  been  peoiAariy  idoitified 
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with  the  reactionary  policy  of  Henry's  later  years;  and  his  ambition  and 
ability  inspired  his  colleagues  with  a  distrust  which  increased  when  it  ^ru 
found  that,  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politics,  he  had,  witboat 
obtaining  a  warrant  from  the  Council,  issued  a  oommissioii  for  the 
truiaaction  of  Chiwery  budnen  dudog  his  abaowe.  A  ^"""^^^ 
was  at  once  lodged  hy  the  oomnum  k«i7o%  ever  jmIoos  A  tttt 
Chanoeiy  side,  and  the  judges  imaiiiinouslj  dedaied  that  Soathain|ta 
had  Ibrfinted  the  ChanoeUonhip, 

A  more  important  change  ensued.  Doubts  of  the  validity  of  a  dead 
King^s  commission  had  already  led  the  Chflncellor  to  seek  reappointment 
at  the  hands  of  his  living  sovereign,  and  the  i-est  of  the  Council  now 
followed  suit.  On  March  13  i£,dward  VI  nominated  a  new  Council  oi 
twenty-six.  It  consisted  of  the  sixteen  executors,  except  Someraet  and 
Southampton,  and  the  twelve  assistants  named  hj  Henry  VIII,  hot 
thejr  now  hdd  office  not  m  viitue  of  their  appointment  hj  Heniy^  wjQ, 
but  of  their  commission  from  the  boy-King  At  the  same  time  the 
Protector  received  a  fresh  commissioiL  Ha  was  no  longer  bonnd  ts 
act  by  the  advice  of  his  colleagues ;  he  was  empowered  to  summon  such 
councillors  as  he  t]u>ujj;lit  convcniriit,  and  to  add  to  their  numbers  at 
will.  No  longer  the  first  among  equals,  he  became  King  in  evcrvtlung 
but  name  and  prestige;  and  the  attempt  of  Henry  VIII  to  regulate  the 
government  after  his  death  bad,  like  that  of  every  King  before  him, 
completely  broken  down. 

FewruleiB  of  England  have  been  more  remariMble  than  the  Protector 
into  whoee  hands  thus  passed  the  despotic  power  of  the  l^idocs.  Mny 
have  been  more  successful,  many  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  government; 
but  it  b  doubtful  whether  any  have  seen  further  into  the  future,  or  have 
been  more  stronply  possessed  of  ideas  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
carry  out.  He  was  bom  before  his  time,  a  seer  of  visions  and  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  He  dreamt  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
each  retaining  its  local  autonomy,  as  one  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
*<  having  the  sea  for  a  wall,  mutual  love  for  a  defence,  and  no  need  bt 
peace  to  he  ashamed  or  m  war  to  be  afiaid  of  any  worldly  power.** 
Running  himself  the  universal  race  for  wealth,  he  yet  held  it  to  he  his 
qpedai  office  and  duty  to  hear  poor  men^  complaints,  to  redress  thsn- 
wroniGr^,  '^"'^  *o  relieve  their  oppression.  He  strove  to  stay  the  economic 
revolution  which  was  accumulating  vast  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  turning  the  many  into  landless  labourers  or  homeless  vagrants :  but 
his  only  success  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  he  gave  his  tenants 
legal  security  against  eviction  by  himself.  Bred  in  an  arbitrary  Court 
and  entrusted  with  despotic  power,  he  cast  aalde  the  weapons  wherewith 
Uie  TVidoit  worked  their  will  and  sought  to  govern  on  a  basb  of  civil 
liberty  and  religious  toleration.  He  abstained  from  interference  m  doo> 
lioos  to  Parliament  or  in  its  freedom  of  debate,  and  from  all  attempts  to 
pack  or  intimid«te  juries.    He  believed  that  the  streqgth  of  a  Eiag 
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lay  not  in  the  sev^ty  of  fail  laws  or  the  rigour  of  his  penalties,  but  in 

the  affections  of  his  pwple  ;  and  not  one  instanw  of  death  or  tosture  for 
uligion  stnins  the  brief  and  troubled  annals  of  his  rule. 

The  absolutism,  which  came  in  with  the  new  monarchy  nrtd  was 
perfected  Ci'omwell,  was  relaxed ;  and  the  Parliament  summoned 
\ij  the  Rtitector  (NoTcmber  4^  1547)  eflfeeted  a  oomplete  imlntioii 
in  fhe  spirit  cf  the  Iftnt.  Nearly  all  the  tmaom  created  tmee  186ft 
«iie  fwepi  away,  and  many  of  the  ftloniei.  It  wai^  indeed,  etill  tieeaon 
to  deny  the  Royal  Supremacy  by  writing,  printing,  overt  deed  or  act;  but 
it  was  no  longer  treason  to  do  so  by  open  preaching,  express  words  or 
say'rt;T3.'"  Benefit  of  clergy  and  right  of  sanctuary  were  restored :  wives 
of  attainted  persons  were  permitted  to  recover  their  dower;  accusationa 
of  trejLson  were  to  be  preferred  within  thirty  d/ivs  of  the  offence; 
uo  one  was  to  be  condemned  unless  he  cunfes^sed  or  w£u>  accused  by  two 

luflieient  and  lawfld  witnesses;  and  ProdamatSons  weie  no  longer  to  have 
the  ibroe  of  law*  Hie  heresy  laws,  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  aU  the 
pnhihitions  egeinst  printing  the  Scriptures  in  IStiglMh,  against  reading 
preaching,  teaching,  or  expounding  the  Scriptures,  "  and  all  and  every 
other  act  or  acts  of  Parliament  concerning  doctrine  or  matteit  of 
leligion'"  were  erased  from  the  Statute-book. 

The  main  result  of  this  new-found  liberty  was  to  give  fresh  impetus 
to  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  Act  of  Six  Articles,  with  all  its 
ferocious  penalties,  had  laiied  to  cuie  diversities  of  opinion;  and  the 
oonttomeies  of  which  Henry  complained  to  his  Bailianient  in  1545  now 
fafehe  out  with  icdoubled  finry.  Ammig  a  people  unused  to  fieedom 
end  inflamed  by  religious  passions,  liberty  naturally  degenerated  into 
licence.  The  tongues  of  the  divines  were  loosed;  and  they  filled  the 
lend  with  a  Babel  of  voices.  Each  did  what  was  right  in  hiiB  own  eyes, 
and  every  parish  church  became  the  scene  of  religious  experiment. 
Kxiles  from  abroad  locked  to  partake  in  the  work  and  to  propagate 
the  doctrines  they  had  iinl)i}>ed  at  their  respective  Meccas.  Some  caine 
froui  Lutheran  cities  in  Germany,  some  Irum  Geneva,  and  some  from 
Zwinglian  Zurich.  In  their  patii  followed  a  host  of  foreign  divines, 
some  invited  by  Gnnmer  to  form  a  sort  of  ecumenical  council  for  the 
purification  of  the  Anglican  Chordi,  some  fledng  from  the  wiath  of 
Qiarles  V  or  from  the  perils  of  civil  war.  From  Strassburg  came  in 
164/7  Pietro  Martire  Vennigli,  better  known  as  Peter  Martyr,  a  native  of 
Florence  and  an  ex-Augustinian,  and  Emmanuel  TremelHus  the  Hebraist, 
a  Jew  of  Ferrara;  and  from  Augsburg  came  Bernardino  Ochino^  native 
of  Siena,  once  a  Franciscan  and  then  a  Capuchin.  In  1548  John  a  Lasco 
(Laski),  a  Polish  noble,  and  his  disciple,  John  Utenhove,  a  native  of 
Gfaoity  followed  from  Emden;  and  in  1549  Martin  Bucer  end  Fral 
Ikgius  fled  hither  from  Stnnbuig;  Jean  V6on,  a  Frenchman  from 
Seni,  had  been  in  England  cileven  years,  but  celebrated  the  era  of  liberty 
by  publishing  in  1547  a  violent  attack  on  the  Maaa.   Most  of  these 
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wtKB  Zwinglians;  and  even  among  the  Lutibierans  many  soon  indined 
towards  the  doctnne  of  the  Swiss  Reformers.  Of  the  hT:mbler  immigraots 
who  came  to  teach  or  to  trade,  not  a  few  were  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  and 
heretics  of  every  hue ;  and  England  becam^  in  the  woids  of  one  homhed 
politician,  the  harbour  for  all  infidelity. 

The  damour  raised  bj  the  advent  of  this  Ibreigu  legion  has  aomcwhat 
obMnred  the  oompaiathe  insignificaiifia  of  its  inflnwinft  on  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  English  Church.  Hie  continental  Befonncn  came  too  kte 
to  aftct  the  moderate  changes  introduced  during  Somfirsers  protectorabe, 
and  dven  the  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  owed  less  to  their 
persuasions  than  has  often  been  supposed.  England  never  became 
Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  or  Calvinistic ;  and  she  would  have  resented  dicta- 
tion from  Wittenberg,  Zurich,  or  Geneva  as  keenly  as  she  did  from 
Rome,  had  the  authority  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin  ever  attained  the 
proportions  of  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Each  indeed  had  his  adherents 
in  England,  but  their  fnfliienoe  was  never  more  than  seetionaly  and  finkd 
to  turn  the  ooune  of  tiie  Eo^^uh  Befonnation  into  any  foreign  AanwA 

In  so  far  as  the  English  Reformers  sought  spiritual  inspiratioD 
from  other  than  primitive  sources,  it  is  probable,  althou^  the  point 
is  not  capable  of  complete  demonstratioii,  that  they,  consdouslj 
or  unconsciously,  derived  this  inspiration  from  Wiclif.  IJke  them, 
he  appealed  to  the  State  to  remedy  abuses  in  the  Church,  attacked 
ecclesiastical  endowments,  and  gradually  receded  from  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Mass.  Tbit  Befixrmation  in  England  was  diveigent 
in  onffxkf  method,  and  aim  from  all  the  phases  of  the  movcnsenk 
abroad ;  it  left  the  English  Church  witfaoat  a  counterpart  in  Emope, 
— so  insular  in  character  that  no  subsequent  attempt  at  union  with 
any  foreign  Church  has  ever  come  within  measurable  distance  of 
success.  It  was  in  its  main  aspect  practical  and  not  doctrinal  ;  it 
concerned  itself  less  with  dogma  than  with  <»nduct,  and  its  favourite 
author  was  Erasmus,  not  because  he  preached  any  distinctive  theology, 
bat  became  he  lashed  the  evfl  prockioes  of  the  ChuidL  En^^ishmen  are 
little  subject  to  the  bondage  of  logic  or  abstrect  ideas^  and  they  began 
their  Hefonnatioii,  not  with  the  enunciation  of  any  new  tnitby  hat  with 
an  attack  upon  the  clerical  exaction  of  excessive  probate  dues.  No 
dogma  played  in  FT"t!:;;land  the  part  that  Predestination  or  Justification 
by  Faith  plavcil  in  l  Airope.  Tlici  e  arose  a  master  of  prophetic  invoctn  e 
in  Latimer  and  a  master  of  liturgies  in  Cranmer,  but  no  one  meet  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  religious  thinkers  of  the  world.  Henoe  the 
influence  of  English  BefbnnerB  on  foreign  Churches  was  even  lem  than 
that  of  foreign  cUvines  in  Enf^and.  Anglicans  never  souf^t  to  prosdytiae 
other  Christian  Chnrches,  nor  England  to  wage  other  than  definisive  iraia 
of  religion ;  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  appear  to  afford  esoeptioiiaa 
the  reOgioos  motive  was  always  subordinate  to  a  political  end. 

TheBefcMcmation  in  England  was  mainly  a  dnmestic  affiur,  a  natimial 
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pcotert  agaiiist  national  grievances  rathv  than  part  of  a  cosmopolitan 
movement  towards  doctrinal  change.  It  originated  in  political  exigencies, 
local  and  not  universal  in  import ;  and  was  the  work  of  Kin^  and  states- 
men, whosy  minds  were  absorbed  in  national  problems,  rather  than  of 
divines  whose  faces  were  set  towaids  the  purification  of  the  universal 
Church.  It  was  an  ecxlesia^ticai  cuimteipart  of  the  growth  of  natiou- 
aUtiesaiihea^aiMoftlMmeffittfididiiaortlwiimlyof  tte  dviliMd 
worUL  Its  elftet  was  to  make  the  Ghnreh  in  Enghiid  the  Church  of 
'PnglAtt^^  n  national  Churcfav  noognisiiig  as  its  head  the  English  King, 
uni!^  in  its  services  the  English  tongii^  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  English  Courts,  and  fenced  about  with  a  uniformity  imposed  by 
the  English  legislature.  This  nationalisation  of  the  Church  had  one 
other  etfect :  it  brought  to  a  sudden  end  the  medieval  struggle  between 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  had  only  been  enabled  to  wage  that 
conflict  oil  equal  terras  hy  the  support  it  received  as  au  integral  pai't  of 
the  visible  Qiurcfa  on  etirth;  md  lAan  that  support  wai  withdrawn  it 
nnk  at  onoe  into  a  potition  of  depaidonoe  upon  tha  Stata  From  tha 
time  of  the  tnhmimion  of  tha  dcigy  to  Heniy  Vm  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  the  English  Ghmdi  ■ucccMfiJly  dbaUcnging  the  lupvene 
authority  of  the  State. 

It  was  mainly  on  th«^e  lines,  laid  down  by  Henry  VIII,  that  the 
Reformation  continued  under  Kdv^ard  VI.  The  papal  jurisiiiction  was 
no  more  :  tlie  use  of  English  had  been  partially  introduced  into  the 
services  of  the  Church;  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated ;  steps  had 
been  taken  in  the  directlan  of  onifbnnity,  doctrinal  and  lituigiced ;  and 
something  had  been  done  to  lemove  medieval  accretions,  such  as  the 
wozdiip  of  images  and  to  natoie  xeligian  to  what  Befoimen  oonndered 
ita  primitiTa  purify.  Tliat  Henry  intended  liia  so-called  *  settlement^ 
to  be  final  is  an  assumption  at  variance  with  some  of  the  avidence ;  for 
he  had  entmsted  his  son's  education  exclusively  to  men  of  the  N^ew 
Learning,  he  had  given  the  same  partv  au  overwhelming  preponderance 
in  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  according  to  Cranmer  he  was  bent  in  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life  upon  a  sdieme  for  puilmg  down  roods, 
suppressing  the  ringing  of  beBa  and  taming  ^Stut  Masa  into  a  Communion. 
Chmmer  himadf  had  £r  ioma  jeaia  been  engaged  upon  a  lefbnn  of  tha 
Ghmcih  lervioes  which  developed  into  the  Fint  Book  of  Cbmmon  Hayer, 
fuid  the  real  break  in  religious  policy  came,  not  at  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI,  but  after  tiie  fall  of  Somerset  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  Council.  The  statute  procured  by  Henrv'  VIII  from 
Parliament,  which  enabled  his  son,  on  coming  of  age,  to  annul  all  Act? 
passed  during  his  minority,  wa.<^  proljablv  due  to  an  overweening  sense 
of  the  importance  uf  the  kxiigly  oiHce;  but,  although  it  was  repealed 
in  Edwaid^  fint  year,  it  ine^ritaUy  alraigfiwned  £e  natural  doubts 
of  Hie  competence  of  tiia  CoancO  to  eseidae  an  eocletiaatical  aopremacy 
veatadintheKing:  No  govenmcntshowavery  could  afford  to  oountenanoe 
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such  a  suicidal  theory;  and  the  Council  had  constitiitionnl  right  on  ib 
side  when  it  insisted  that  the  authority  of  tlie  King,  whether  in 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  matters,  was  the  same  whatever  his  age  might  lie, 
and  refused  to  consider  the  minority  as  a  bar  to  further  prosecutioo  of 
the  Reformation. 

No  doubt,  tfacj  wiere  kd  in  the  tune  directioii,  womt  bf  eonmdlaoa 
and  lome  by  the  deaiK^  as  Sir  William  Prtre  egpiwed  it,  to  fidi  agun 
in  the  tempestnoni  leas  of  tbia  world  for  gain  and  wicked  mammon." 
But  tha<e  was  also  popular  pressure  behind  them.  Zeal  and  energy,  if 
not  numbers,  were  on  the  side  of  religious  change,  and  the  Council  found 
it  necessary  to  restrain  r  jitlipr  than  stimulate  the  ardour  of  the  Reformers. 
One  of  its  first  acts  wna  to  bind  over  the  wardens  and  curate  <d 
St  Martin's,  Ironmonger  Lane,  to  restore  imag&j  which  they  had  ^  con- 
trary to  tfao  KingV  doctrina  and  order**  lemovad  from  their  ehmdi. 
Six  numihi  later  Sat  Coimcil  was  only  pvevented  Irom  directing  a  geocnd 
feplaoemfnt  of  images  ille^^y  destroyed  by  a  fear  of  the  controveny 
sunh  A  step  would  arouse;  and  it  had  no  hesitation  in  punishing  the 
destroyers.  In  November,  1547,  it  sought  by  Proclamation  to  stay  the 
rough  treatment  which  priests  suifer^  at  the  hands  of  lx)ndon  serving- 
men  and  apprentices,  and  sent  round  commissioners  to  take  an  inventorv 
€i  diurch  goods  in  order  to  prevent  the  extensive  embezzlement  practise<i 
by  local  magnates.  Early  in  the  following  year  Proclamations  were 
istued  denouncing  unauthorised  innovations,  silencing  preochccs  who 
niged  them,  and  prohibiting  flesh-eating  in  Lenti  In  Apiril,  IMS,  the 
eodesiastical  authorities  w^  straitly  charged  to  take  le^  {irocsedingi 
against  those  who,  encouraged  by  the  lax  views  prevalent  on  marri^ge^ 
were  giiilty  of  such  ** insolent  and  unln\vfnl  acts'"  as  putting  rwrv  one 
wife  and  marrying  another.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  himself 
Miniinoned  l)efore  the  Council  and  summarily  ordered  to  separate  from 
the  lady  he  called  his  second  wife.  Similai'ly  the  first  Statute  of  the 
leign  was  directed  not  against  the  Gatholics,  but  against  reddess 
Befonners;  it  sought  to  rsstrsin  all  who  impugned  or  spoke  unrererently 
ol  tiie  Sacrament  of  tiie  altar;  the  right  of  the  dogy  to  tithe  was 
reaffirmed,  and  the  Canon  Law  as  to  precontracts  and  sanctuary,  abolished 
by  Henry  VIII,  was  restored.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  clergy  thought 
the  moment  opportune  for  tlie  recoverv  of  their  position  as  an  £state  of 
the  realm,  and  petitioned  that  ecclesiastical  laws  should  be  submitted 
to  their  approval,  or  that  they  should  be  readmitted  to  their  lost 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  measures  illustrate  alike  the  practical  oonssmitism  of  Somenetfa 
government  and  the  imprscttcalriliiy  of  the  theoretical  toleratioD  to  whidi 
he  inclined.  His  dislike  of  eoercion  occasionally  got  the  better  of  his 
regard  for  hb  own  proclamations,  as  when  he  released  Thomaa  Hancock 
from  his  sureti^  taken  for  unlicensed  preaching.  But  he  soon  realised 
that  the  goverument  could  not  abdicate  its  ecdesiasticai  functions,  ieaat 
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of  all  in  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Supremaey,  when  the  Bishops  and 
Cranmer  espedauy  looked  to  the  State  for  guidance.  Persooally  he 
lamed  to  the  New  Learning,  and,  like  most  Englishmen,  he  was  Erastian 
in  his  view  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  and  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  sacerdotalism.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  after 
his  death  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  the  French  K(  foniu  d  Church, 
he  cannot  any  more  than  the  English  Reformation  be  labelled  Luthemn, 
Zwingliaii,  or  Caiviiii:jt ;  aud,  when  he  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
talw  Bonie  line  in  eodcsiastiGal  politics,  he  diose  one  of  comparatiTe 
modeiation  and  probably  the  line  of  least  resistanoe;  The  Boyal 
Snpraaaey  was  perhaps  somewhat  nakedly  asserted  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign.  Bishops  renewed  their  commissions  to  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  when  in  the  fii-st  session  of  Parliament  the 
form  of  episcopal  election  was  exchanf^ed  for  direct  nmnination  hy 
royal  letters  patent.  But  the  former  practice  hud  been  enforced,  aiid  the 
latter  suggested,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI,  and  Somerset  secured  a 
great  deal  more  episcopal  co-operation  than  did  either  Northumberland  or 
Eliadjeth,  Convocation  demanded,  imanimoiuly  in  one  esse  and  by  a 
Isrge  majority  in  the  other,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds  .md  Hl)i  ity  for  the  clergy  to  marry;  and  a  majority  of  the 
BiAops  in  the  House  of  Lords  voted  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  bills  paned 
during  his  protectorate.  Only  Gardiner  and  Bonner  offeix'd  any  resist- 
ance to  the  Visitation  of  1547 ;  and  it  must  be  concluded,  either  that 
Somerset\s  religious  chanfres  accorded  with  the  preponderant  clericAl 
opinion,  or  that  clerical  bubservieni^e  surpassed  the  compliance  of  laymen. 

The  responsibility  for  these  changes  cannot  be  apporti<med  with  any 
etactnesB.  Probably  Gardiner  was  not  tut  from  the  mark,  when  he 
implied  that  Gnmnier  and  not  the  Ptotector  was  the  innovating  spirit; 
and  tiie  comparative  cantion  with  which  the  Reformers  at  first  proceeded 
was  as  mudidue  to  Somerset  s  restraining  influence  as  the  violence  of  their 
later  course  was  to  the  simulated  zeal  of  Warwick.  Cmnmer's  influence 
mih.  the  Council  was  greater  than  it  had  been  with  Henry  VHI ;  to  him 
It  was  left  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  movement,  and  the  fii'st  step 
taken  in  the  new  reign  was  the  Ai'chbishop  s  issue  of  the  Book  of  Homilius 
for  whidi  he  had  fiJled  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ffing  and  Convocation 
five  yean  before,  ^eir  main  features  were  a  comparative  neglect  of  the 
Sacraments  and  the  ezdttrion  of  diarity  as  a  means  of  salvaticm.  Gardiner 
attacked  the  Book  on  these  groimds ;  and,  possibly  out  of  deference  to 
his  protest,  the  saving  power  of  charity  was  affirmed  in  the  Council^s 
injunctions  to  the  royal  visitors  a  few  months  later. 

The  Homilies  were  followed  by  Nicholas  l^d.dl's  edition  of  the 
Fsraphrase  of  Erasmus  that  had  been  prepared  uiidc  i  Henry  VIII,  and 
was  now  intended,  partly  no  doubt  as  a  solvent  of  old  idea^,  but  pai  tly 
as  A  conective  of  the  extreme  Ftotestant  versions  of  l^ndall  and 
Coferdale^  which,  now  that  Henry's  prohibition  was  relaxed,  recovered 
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iStnex  vogue.  The  rabrtitatioD  of  English  for  Latin  in  the  eervioes  of 
the  Ghnrch  was  gradually  canied  out  in  the  Chepel  Royal  as  an  example 

to  rest  of  the  kingdom.  CSompUne  was  sung  in  English  on  Easter 
Mondav,  1547;  the  sermon  was  pr«iched,  and  the  TV  Dnim  sun^,  in 
English  on  Septemlx^r  18  to  cckbrnte  Pinkie;  and  at  the  opening'  oi 
Parliaineut  on  Noveuilxr  4,  the  Gloria  in  ErctUis,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Affmu  were  all  filing  in  Ei^lish.  Simultaneously,  Stemhold,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Court,  was  composing  hb  metrical  vernon  of  the 
Btthns  in  English,  wfaidi  was  derigned  to  supplant  the  ''lewd*  hetteds  of 
the  people  and  in  fact  eventually  made  '*paalm*finging**  a  cfaaiacterutk 
of  advanced  ecclesiastical  Reformers. 

The  general  Visitation  in  the  summer  fliid  autumn  of  1547  was 
mainlv  conccmed  with  reforming  practical  alniscs,  with  attempts  \a 
compel  the  wider  use  of  English  iu  services,  the  removal  of  mm;:.- 
that  were  abused,  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  Supremacy  of  the 
boy-King.  In  November  and  December  Convocation  recommended  tlic 
adminiatintioii  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  liherfy  for  prierts 
to  many;  bat  the  latter  diange  did  not  xeceive  parliamentaiy  saaetkn 
until  the  fi»Uowitig  year.  The  bill  against  ^unteverent  speaking  of  the 
Sacrament  was,  by  skilful  })arliamentary  strategy  which  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  Somerset,  combined  "  illt  otic  for  its  administration  in  both 
kin<ls,  the  motive  l>eing  obviously  to  induce  Catholics  to  vote  for  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  first  [>ail,  and  Refonners  for  the  sake  of  the  second.  The 
Chantries  Bill  was  in  the  main  a  renewal  of  the  Act  of  1545;  but  its 
object  was  now  dedared  to  be  the  endowment  4^  edncation,  and  not  the 
d^snoe  of  the  realm ;  and  the  icascm  aUi^ged  for  suppresrion  was  Hat 
encouragement  that  chantries  gave  to  superstition  and  not  their  appro* 
priation  by  private  persons.  Such  opposition  as  ti  n's  bill  encountered  was 
due  less  to  theological  objections  than  to  Uic  reluctance  of  corporations 
to  surrender  any  part  of  their  revenues ;  and  Gardiner  subsequently 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  uK-tsure.  Its  effect  on  gilds  was  to 
convert  such  of  their  revenues  as  h/id  previously  l>een  devoted  to  obits 
and  masses  into  a  rent  paid  to  tlie  Crown ;  but  a  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced a  year  later  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  to  cany  out  the 
intentions  of  founding  schools  alleged  in  the  Chantries  Act,  disappeavsd 
after  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  18, 1540. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  in  January,  1548,  questions  were 
addn^ssed  to  the  Bishops  as  to  the  host  form  of  Communion  sem'ce ; 
the  answei's  varied,  some  l)eing  iu  favour  of  the  exclusii-e  use  of  English, 
some  of  the  exclusive  use  of  I^tin.  Tlie  form  actually  adopted  approaches 
most  nearly  to  Tunstall's  recommcndatiun,  a  compromise  whereby  Latin 
was  retained  for  the  essential  part  of  the  Mass,  while  certain  prayers  in 
English  were  adopted.  Tliis  new  Order  for  Omimuniou  was  issued  m 
March,  1548^  a  Pirodaroaiion  ordering  its  use  after  Easter  was  prefixed, 
and  in  a  rubric  all  **vatying  of  any  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Mam*  wis 
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forbidden.  A  more  decided  innovation  was  iiifwle  in  February,  when  by 
Proclamation  the  Council  ordered  the  removal  of  all  images,  under  the 
impreaicm  that  thia  draatic  measure  woold  eatne  kat  diibirbantt  lh«n 
the  widespread  oontentions  as  to  whether  the  images  were  abused  or  not 
Ashes  and  palmt  and  candles  on  Candlemas  Bay  had  been  forbidden  in 
Jantiarjr;  uid  soon  aftcrwaids  a  nndamation  was  issued  against  the 
pmctice  of  creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  and  the  use  of  holy 
bread  and  holy  water.  These  prohibitions  had  betn  contemplated  under 
Henry  \'TTT  ;  tltey  met  with  guarded  approval  from  (Tardiner ;  and  tliey 
were  compaialively  slight  conce^ions  to  the  Reformers  in  a  Proclamation, 
the  main  purpose  of  whidi  was  to  check  unauthorised  innovations,  llie 
Council  also  soof^t  to  remove  a  fruitM  cause  of  tumult  fay  forbidding 
the  dcrgy  to  preadi  outside  their  own  cures  without  a  special  licence. 
How  far  this  bore  haidly  on  the  Catholics  depends  upon  Uie  proporticm 
of  Catholics  to  Reformers  among  the  benefioed  clergy ;  hat  it  is  fairly 
obvion«!  tbat  it  was  directed  against  the  two  extremes,  the  ejected  monies 
on  the  one  hnnd  and  the  itinerant  "  hot-^o«?p<*llcr*; "  on  the  other. 

These  measures  were  temporary  expetiients  designed  to  preserve  some 
sort  of  quiet,  pending  the  production  of  the  one  "uniform  and  godly 
order  of  service  toward^  which  the  Church'  had  been  moving  ever  since 
the  break  with  Rome.  Hie  assertion  of  the  national  diancter  of  the 
English  Chmrdi  necessarily  involved  an  attempt  at  aniformity  in  its 
services.  The  legislation  of  1547  seemed  to  imply  unlimited  religious 
fiberty,  and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  religious  oontroveny  to  public 
di^cu«?«?ion  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  a  reformation  solely  by 
means  of  discussion.  IxK*ftl  option,  too,  was  alien  to  the  coTitralising 
government  of  the  Tudoi>s  and,  unchecked,  might  well  have  prcc  ijiitated 
a  Thirty  Years'  War  in  England.  Uniformity,  however,  was  not  the  end 
whidi  the  government  had  in  view,  so  much  as  the  means  to  ensure  peace 
and  quietness.  Soroenet  was  less  anxious  to  obliterate  the  liturgical 
variations  between  one  pariah  and  another,  than  to  chedc  llie  contention 
between  Catholics  and  Reformers  which  made  every  paiisli  the  scene  of 
disorder  and  strife;  and  the  only  way  he  perceived  of  eflfecting  this 
object  was  to  draw  up  one  uniform  order,  a  compromise  and  a  standard 
which  all  might  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  observe.  Nor  was  the 
idea  of  uniformity  a  novel  one.  There  were  various  Uses  in  medieval 
£ngland,  those  of  York,  Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  Sarum ;  but  the 
divergence  between  these  forms  of  service  was  slight,  and  before  the 
Reformation  the  Sarum  Use  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

As  regards  doctrine,  the  several  formularies  issued  by  Henry  VIII 
acctistomed  men  to  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  l>e  uniform  and  something  different  from  that  of  either  Catholic 
or  Itefornied  Churches  on  the  Continent.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  eves  of 
antipupalists  that  some  reformation  of  Church  service  books  seemed 
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neoBHaiy.  Hie  icfomwd  Breviaiy  of  Gardiiial  Qi]ignoii»  dedicated  in 

1535  to  Paul  m,  anticipated  many  of  the  changes  which  Cranmer  inade 
in  the  ancient  Use.   In  Catholic  as  well  as  in  ProteHtaat  dimdies  the 
inedicvfil  seT\nces  were  simplified  and  shorteTied,  partly  in  view  of 
busier  life  <>f  the  sixtccntii  century,  and  partly  to  allow  more  time  for 
pmiching  and  rending  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  Cranmer  was  only  following  the  general  tendency  when,  in 
1543,  he  obtamed  Hemy^s  eonaent  to  tbe  ezamination  end  refeimetion 
of  the  Gfaindi  lemoe  books.  For  tome  yean  he  hbourad  at  this  task; 
but  what  stage  he  had  readied  in  16417  when  CoDTocalian  demanded  tbe 
production  of  his  work  is  not  clear.  Tliat  demand  was  refused ;  and 
it  was  not  until  September,  1548,  that  the  final  stage  in  the  CTolution 
of  the  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  commenced.  Its  development 
remains  shrouded  in  obscurity.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  formal  commis- 
sion to  execute  the  task,  of  the  composition  of  the  revising  body,  or  of 
the  place  where  it  carried  on  its  work.  Cranmer  without  doubt  took  tbe 
principal  part,  and  onoe  at  least  he  called  other  divines  to  help  him  at 
Windsor;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  revtsers  continned  to  sit 
there,  or  indeed  that  there  was  any  definite  body  of  igyisen  at  all 
Probably  about  the  end  of  October  most  of  tlic  Bishops  wen  invited  to 
subscribe  to  the  completed  book  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  undei^ne  further 
a]h  ?ation  without  their  consent,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  thnt  it  was  submitted  to  Convocation.  In  X>ecember,  it  was  in  the 
House  of  l»itls  the  subject  of  an  animated  debate  in  which  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smitii  defended,  and  l^mstall,  Bonner,  Thirlby, 
and  Heath  attacked*  the  way  in  which  it  treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Ifass. 

Cranmer  himself  had  already  advanced  beyond  the  point  of  mw 
adopted  in  the  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  the  autumn  of  1548 
Bullinger''8  correspondents  had  rejoiced  over  the  Archbishop's  alinndon- 
ment  of  Lutheran  views;  but  the  doctrine  assumed,  if  not  afiirmed, 
in  the  new  Book  secnu't]  to  tlu'in  to  constitute  **a  mrir\fllc)ns  reciinta- 
tion.""  The  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  bore,  indeed,  little  resem- 
blance to  the  service-books  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  Churches. 
Its  allhdty  with  Lntliersn  litoigies  was  more  marked,  because  tiie 
Anglican  and  Lothersn  revisers  made  the  ancient  uses  of  tbe  Cburcii 
their  groundwork,  while  the  otber  Reformed  churches  solvit  to  oblttemte 
ns  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  the  Mass.  It  is  the  most  conservative  of 
all  the  liturgies  of  the  Reformation  ;  its  nnthors  ^\'is]ifH^  to  build  upon, 
and  not  to  destroy,  tlu-  past ;  and  the  materials  on  which  they  worked 
wen.'  almost  exclusively  the  Saruni  Use  and  the  Breviary  of  Cardinal 
Quignon.  Whatever  intention  they  may  have  had  of  denying  the 
supplemental  character  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  studiously 
veiled  by  the  retentiott  of  Roman  tenninologjr  in  a  somewhat  equivooni 
sense;  room  was  to  be  made,  if  possible,  for  both  inteipretatioiis; 
the  sacriiice  might  be  i^garded  as  real  and  absolute,  or  merely  na 
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oamiiiaiioiBtive  md  amdogicaL  Hie  <*  aboDunable  eanon^*  was  tntw- 
fonned  because  it  shut  the  door  on  all  liut  the  Boman  doctrine  of  the 
Ifass,  and  the  design  of  the  government  was  to  open  the  door  to  the 

Kew  Learning  without  definitely  closing  it  on  the  Old. 

The  intention  was  to  make  the  uniform  order  tolerable  to  as  many  as 
was  possible,  and  the  result  was  a  cautious  and  tentative  compromise,  a 
sort  of  Anglican  ItUenm^  which  was  more  ^ucce^fui  than  its  German 
oocmterpart  The  peoaltiea  attached  to  its  non-observance  by  the  Fint 
Ael  of  Unifiinnity  were  milder  than  those  Imposed  hy  any  ot  the  sub- 
ssquent  Acts,  and  they  were  limited  to  the  deigy.  Neither  in  the  Ebifc 
Act  of  Uniformity  nor  in  the  First  Book  of  Common  Fkayer  is  there  any 
attempt  to  impose  a  doctrinal  test  or  dogmatic  unity.  All  that  was 
enforced  was  a  uniformity  of  service  ;  and  even  here  considerable  latitude 
was  allowed  in  details  like  \  tstinents  and  rituaL  A  few  months  later  a 
licensed  preacher  declartid  at  St  i^atd's,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  "coacted," 
but  that  evezy  man  might  believe  as  he  would.  Doctrinal  unity  was  in 
fact  fnoompatible  witik  that  appeal  to  private  judgment  which  was  the 
cmncv  of  the  Reformation,  and  Somerset'^  government  was  wise  in 
lliffit-ing  its  efl^nts  to  securing  an  outward  and  limited  uniformity. 

£ven  this  was  sufficiently  difficult.  Eager  Reformers  bigan  at  onea 
to  agitate  for  the  removal  of  those  parts  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
which  earned  Gnrdiner's  comineiidAtion,  while  Catholics  resented  its 
departure  from  tiie  standard  of  orthodoxy  set  up  by  the  Six  Articles. 
Religious  liberty  was  in  itself  distasteful  to  the  majority ;  and  zealots  on 
either  side  were  kss  angered  by  the  persmition  of  themselves  than  by 
the  toleration  of  their  enemies.  Didike  of  the  new  servke  book  was 
keenest  in  the  west,  where  the  men  of  Cornwall  spoke  no  Engli^  and 
could  not  understand  an  English  service  book ;  they  knew  litUe  Latin, 
hot  they  were  accustomed  to  the  phrases  of  the  anu'ent  Use,  and  men 
tolerate  the  incomprehensible  more  easily  than  the  unfamiliar.  So  they 
rose  in  July,  1549,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  service,  the 
old  ceremonies,  the  old  images,  and  the  ancient  monastic  endowments. 
They  asked  that  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered  to  laymen  in  one 
kind  and  only  at  Easter— «  strange  demand  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
maintained  the  supreme  importance  of  the  sacramental  system  and  that 
all  who  refused  to  wonhip  it  should  suffer  d^th  as  heretics;  the  BiUes 
were  to  be  called  in  again,  and  fVH'"^^  Polo  was  to  be  made  first  or 
second  in  the  King^s  Council. 

On  the  whole  the  Protector's  religious  policy  was  accompanied  by 
singularly  little  persecution;  and  the  instances  quoted  bv  Roman 
Catholic  writers  date  almost  without  exception  from  the  period  after 
his  IklL  The  Princetis  Mary  flatly  refused  to  obey  tlie  new  law ;  and 
after  some  remonstrsnoe  Somerset  granted  her  permission  to  hear  Mass 
pihmtely  in  her  own  house.  Gardiner  was  more  of  an  opportunist  than 
Uarf ;  probaUy  he  thouglit  that  his  opposition  wodd  be  the  more  effective 
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§at  bdng  Im  indiicriiimuite.  But  it  was  no  has  dellbeiate,  and  in  \ktt 
early  and  effective  days  of  the  Royal  Supremacj,  when  Bishops  were 
regarded  as  ecclesiastical  sherifiB,  their  resistance  to  authority  was  as  little 

tolenited  as  that  of  the  soldier  or  the  civil  ser\'ant  would  be  now. 
Gardiner  wa5  sent  to  the  Fleet,  but  he  was  treated  by  Somei-sct  with 
what  was  con>i'lt  ]x<l  excessive  lenience;  and  in  Jartunry,  1548,  he  was»  bj 
the  Kings  general  pardon,  released.  He  returned  to  his  diocese,  and 
pfeadied  obedience  to  the  Council  on  the  ground  that  to  suffer  evil  wss 
a  Ghristum^s  duty.  The  reason  was  scaioely  pleasuig  to  the  govenunent, 
and  on  Juno  S9  he  was  ordered  to  pruch  a  sermon  at  Whitehsll 
de  c  laring  the  supreme  eodesiastical  autiuwity  of  the  young  King  during 
his  minority;  at  the  same  time  he  was  forbidden  to  deal  with  the 
doctrines  that  were  in  dispute.  On  neither  pr^int  did  he  give  snti^fae- 
tion,  and  on  the  following  dav  he  wu-s  sent  to  the  'r(*\ver.  Bonuer  was 
sent  to  the  Mar-siliHl^ea  for  a  similar  rea-son.  He  liad  protested  against 
the  visitation  of  1547,  but  withdrew  his  protest,  and  alter  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Fleet  remained  at  liberty  until  Septembor,  1549.  He  was  thsn 
accused  of  not  enforcing  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  was 
ordered  to  uphold  the  ecdcaiartkal  authority  of  the  King  in  a  sermon  at 
St  Faults ;  on  his  fisilure  to  do  so  he  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  by 
Crannier  of  his  bishopric ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  chaplain  Feckenham 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  These,  however,  are  practically  the  Dnly  in^t^nfW 
of  religious  |H.ist'Cution  exercised  during  Somerset's  protectorate. 

This  com|>arutive  moderation,  while  consonant  with  the  Protector! 
own  inclination,  was  also  rendered  advisable  by  the  critical  oonditioo 
fit  £ngland*8  relations  with  foreign  powen.  ibiy  violent  breach  with 
Catholicism,  any  bitter  persecution  of  its  adherents,  would  have  tuned 
into  open  enmity  the  lukewarm  friendship  of  Charles  V,  precipitated 
that  hostile  cocdition  of  Catholic  Europe  for  which  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Pole  were  intriguing,  and  rendered  impossible  the  union  with  Scotland 
on  which  the  Tudors  had  set  tiieir  hearts.  For  this  rea.son  Somerset 
declined  (March,  1547)  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  German  Prote:,Lniit 
Princes;  and,  to  strengthen  his  position,  he  began  negotiations  fur 
a  treaty  with  IVanoe,  and  diacmsed  the  pomlbility  mairiage  between 
the  MnoesB  Elizabeth  and  a  member  ol  the  F^oiGh  royal  fiunily.  Hie 
treaty  was  on  the  point  of  ratification  when  the  death  of  FkntMiB  I 
(Match  81)  product  a  revolution  in  French  policy.  The  new  Eii^ 
Henry  IT,  had,  wlien  Dauphin,  proclaimed  his  intention  of  demanding 
the  imniedidte  retrocesi^ion  of  lioulogne;  but  his  desif^is  were  not  confined 
to  the  ex[julMnn  (;f  the  l',iiy;hsh  from  France,  lie  alao  drearut  of  a  union 
with  Scotland.  Through  Diaiie  de  Poitiers  the  Guise  influence  was 
strong  at  Ftaiis;  through  Mary  de  Guise^  the  Queen  Regent  of 
SootlMid,  it  was  almost  as  poweriid  at  Edinbui^;  and  Engliuid  wm 
menaced  with  a  facte  de  fimiUe  more  threatening  than  that  of  the 
Bourbons  two  centuries  later.  Even  Frsnds  had  considered  a  scheme 
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ftr  marrying  the  infant  Queen  of  Scott  to  a  FVench  Prince ;  and,  while 
Henry  VIII  in  his  last  days  had  been  organising  a  oevr  invasion  of 
Scotland,  the  French  King  hod  been  equally  hmy  with  prqMurations  for 
the  defence  of  his  ancient  allies. 

Henrv  II  of  France  chnnf^cd  a  defensive  iiitxj  an  fitfeiisive  policy;  and, 
in  taking  up  tiie  Scottish  policy  urged  upon  hitn  by  Ileury  VIII,  Somenict 
wag  miking,  not  merely  to  oaizy  out  one  of  .the  roost  cherished  of  Tudor 
•iniB»  but  to  waid  off  a  dai^er  which  now  presented  itself  m  more 
mna/nwig  guise  than  ever  before.  There  might  be  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  pressing  the  union  with  Scotland  at  that  juneture^there  could 
be  none  as  to  the  overwhelming  and  immediate  necessity  of  preventing 
a  imion  between  Scotland  and  France ;  and  Gartiiner""*?  advice,  to  let 
the  Scots  be  Scots  until  the  King  of  England  came  of  age,  would  have 
been  fatal  unless  he  cx)uld  guarantee  a  similar  abstinence  during  the 
same  period  on  the  part  of  Henxy  II.  Somerset,  however,  pursued 
methods  different  fimm  those  of  Henry  VIII.  He  abandoned  aUke  the 
feudal  dahn  to  suxerunty  Ofcr  Scotland  and  the  daim  to  sovereignty 
which  Heniy  had  aMfrifd  in  1542 ;  he  refrained  frmn  offensive  r^er- 
ences  to  James  V  as  a  "  pretensed  king ;  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Scots  that  union  wais  an  much  the  interest  of  Scotland  as  of 
England  ;  and  all  he  rujuircd  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  which  the 
Scots  tiiemseives  had  made  in  1543.  His  eflbrts  were  vain  ;  encouraged 
by  French  aid  in  men,  money,  and  ships,  the  Scottish  government  refused 
to  neipotiale^  and  stirred  up  trouble  in  IreUmd.  In  September,  1547,  the 
Protector  crossed  the  border,  and  on  the  10th  he  won  the  crushing 
victory  of  Pinkie  Cleugh.  The  result  was  to  place  the  Lowlands  at 
England^s  mercy ;  and,  thinking  he  had  shown  the  futility  of  resistance, 
Somerse  t  attempted  to  complete  the  work  by  conciliation. 

During  the  winter  he  put  forward  some  remarkafilc  suggestimis  for 
the  Union  between  Eiiglaiid  and  Scotland.  He  propoj**!  to  abolisb  the 
names  of  l:Inglish  and  Scots  associated  with  centuries  of  strife,  and  to 
**takie  anin  tibe  old  indifferent  name  of  Britoot.**  The  United  Kiiigilom 
was  to  be  known  as  the  Empire,  and  its  sovereign  as  the  Emperor  of 
Great  Britain.  There  was  to  be  no  ibrfeiture  of  knds  or  of  liberty, 
but  fineedom  of  trade  and  of  marriage.  Scotland  was  to  retain  her  local 
autonomy,  and  the  children  of  her  Queen  were  to  rule  over  England. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  two  realms  had  such  liberal  tertns  \yeen 
offered,  but  rea.^on,  ;vhlch  n]i<:;ht  have  counselled  acreptance.  was  no 
match  tor  pndc,  prejudice,  aud  vested  mtereata.  Care  was  taken  that 
these  proposals  should  not  reach  the  mam  of  the  Scottish  people.  Most 
of  the  nobility  were  in  reesipt  of  French  pensions ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Church  was  energetically  thrown  into  the  scale  against  accommodation 
with  a  schismatic  enemy.  It  was  only  among  tiie  peasantry,  where 
Protestantism  had  made  some  way,  that  the  Union  with  Krtglnnd  was 
popular;  and  that  inilueaoe  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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pntenoe  of  I^mwh  Botdicfy  in  the  strwte  of  Edinburgh  and  in  mort  of 
the  ibongholda  of  Scotland.  The  idziire  of  Haddington  in  April,  1546^ 
aeoitred  far  s  jwt  tiio  English  control  of  the  Lowlands ;  but  it  did  not 

prevent  the  young  Queen's  transportation  to  I'Vance,  where  she  was 
once  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin.  This  step  provoketl  SomriM  t  in  ( Co  luber 
to  revive  once  more  England's  feudal  claims  over  Scotland,  and  to  hint 
that  the  English  King  had  a  voice  in  the  marriage  of  hia  vaasaL  But 
the  GuiseB  could  aHM  to  laugh  at  tliieati,  einoe  tliey  knew  that  tlie 
iDternal  condition  of  England  in  1549  prevented  the  threats  bong 
backed  faj  adequate  finoe  in  Scotland  or  in  Franca.  In  both  kingdoms 
thev  became  more  aggressive;  thev  wore  in  communication  with  rebel? 
in  Ireland,  and  in  January,  154-9,  a  French  emissaiy  was  sent  to  Kngland 
to  see  if  Thomas  Seymour's  conspiracy  might  be  fanned  into  dvil  war. 

Thomas  Seymour,  the  only  one  of  the  Fh>tee(or1i  brothers  who 
aboired  any  aptitude  or  indination  Ibr  public  lil^  bad  eerved  witb 
distinction  on  sea  and  land  under  Hemj  VIII.  He  had  commanded 
a  fleet  in  the  Channel  in  1545,  bad  been  made  master  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  had  wooed  Catharine  Vryv  before  she  became  Henry's  sixth  wife. 
A  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  late  reif^n  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  iuiward  s  accession  he  wa^  made  Baron  Seymour  and 
Lord  Hi|^  Admiral.  Tbeee  dignitne  feemed  to  him  poor  comp>u^ 
witii  hie  farodmr's,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  governor  of  ti»  King's 
person.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  hands  of  the  Princea 
Mary,  the  Prince<?s  Elizalx^th,  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  he  married  Catharine 
Parr  without  consulting  his  colleagues ;  and  before  her  death  he  renewed 
his  advHiKt's  tt)  the  Princess  EIi/nh(?th  lie  refused  the  command  of  the 
fleet  dui'm<^  the  Pinkie  campaign,  and  stayed  at  home  to  cxtsale  a  party 
for  hinuelf  in  the  country.  He  suffered  piratee  to  prey  on  tiie  tnida  of 
the  Channel,  and  himaelf  recdved  a  ihaie  of  thdr  ill-gotten  goodi;  be 
made  a  corrupt  bargain  with  Sir  William  Sharington,  who  provided  him 
with  money  by  tampering  witb  the  Bristol  mint,  and  he  began  to  store 
arms  and  ammunition  in  various  strongholds  which  he  acquired  for  the 
purpoi^  The  disclosure  of  Sharington  s  frauds  (January,  1549)  brought 
Seymour^s  plots  to  light.  After  many  examinations,  in  which  Warwick 
and  Southampton  took  «  leading  part,  a  bill  of  attainder  agsinat  the 
Admiral  was  introduced  into  Fuliament;  it  pasted,  with  a  few  dismn- 
tients,  in  the  House  of  Commons*  and  unanimously  in  the  Houae  of 
Lords,  and  on  March  20  Seymour  was  executed.  The  sentence  was  pro- 
bably just,  but  tht  Protector  paid  dearlv  for  his  weakness  in  allowing 
it  to  be  carried  ouL  His  enemies,  such  as  W  arwick  and  Southampton, 
ndw  seem  to  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  Seymour^  rain,  perceived 
more  clearly  than  Somerset,  now  Iktally  bis  brother's  death  wouU  under- 
mine his  own  position  and  alienate  popular  favour  in  the  struggle  on 
which  he  had  now  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  grsat 
minority  of  the  Council  and  of  the  ruling  classes  in  England. 
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This  struf^gle  was  fought  over  the  Protector's  attituHc  towai-rls  the 
momentous  social  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  movement  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  internal  difiiculties  of  Tudor  guvemmenta, 
and  ^tally  aSbded  the  Itutory  of  tbe  idgn  of  Eilwftd  VL  It  was  in 
eftel  Ihe  braaking  op  of  llie  Hoandatioiit  upon  whidi  society  had  been 
baiad  for  five  hundred  years,  the  suhetitution  of  competition  for  custom 
as  the  re^nilating  (niocipk  of  the  relatioDs  betwera  the  venous  dassee  of 
the  coiiinumity. 

Social  orgaiiisHt ion  in  medieval  tunes  was  ei>i*eiitiaily  conservative; 
custom  was  the  chax^terisUc  sanction  to  which  appeal  was  universally 

eyes  of  Ha  military  feudal  lurd,  was  valuaUa  lass 
as  a  source  of  money  than  as  a  sooroe  of  men;  it  was  not  rent  but 
ssTfiee  that  he  required,  and  he  was  eddom  tempted  to  reduce  his 
service-roll  in  order  to  swell  his  revenues.  Rut  the  Blnck  Death  and 
the  Peasants*  Revolt,  co-operating  with  more  silent  and  gradual  causes, 
weakened  the  mutual  bonds  of  interest  betwera  landlord  and  tenant, 
while  the  ext^uion  of  commerce  produced  a  wealthy  class  whidh  slowly 
guned  admisiion  into  governing  didcs  and  established  itself  on  the 
land.  To  these  new  landlords  land  was  mainly  an  investment;  they 
applied  to  it  the  principles  they  practised  in  trade;  and  sought  to 
extract  from  it  not  men  but  money.  Thev  soon  found  that  the  petite 
culture  of  feudal  times  was  not  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  land 
could  be  turned ;  and  they  began  the  practice  known  as  engrossing,""  of 
^mkoA  complaint  was  msde  as  eedy  as  1484  in  the  Lord  Ghanodlor^ 
speech  to  Flurliament.  Their  nrathod  was  to  boy  up  seversl  hddings, 
irfudi  they  did  not  lease  to  so  many  yeomen,  but  consolidated,  leaving 
the  old  homesteads  to  decay;  the  fonuer  tenants  became  either  vaga- 
bonds or  landless  labom^ers,  who  boarded  with  their  niRsters  and  were 
precluded  by  their  position  from  marrying^  and  rnisiriL,'^  fainilic-s.  Simi- 
larly the  new  landed  gentry  sought  to  tuiu  their  vague  and  disputed 
xjglits  orcr  oonmum  luids  into  pdpaUe  mesns  of  twvenua.  Sometimca 
with  and  often  without  the  oonsent  of  the  oonunonem,  thqr  proeeeded 
to  enclose  vast  stretches  of  land  with  a  view  to  converting  it  eillier  to 
tillage  or  to  pasture.  The  latter  proved  to  be  the  more  remunerative, 
owiii^  to  the  great  development  of  the  wool-market  in  the  Nptherlands; 
ajid  it  was  calculated  that  the  lord,  who  converted  open  arable  iand  into 
enclosed  pastiue  land,  thereby  doubled  his  income. 

7ct  another  method  of  extracting  the  utmoet  monetaiT  valna  Ikom 
tlis  land  was  the  raising  of  rents ;  it  had  rarely  occurred  to  the  nn- 
eommerdai  feudal  lord  to  interfere  with  the  ancient  sarioe  or  rent 
which  his  tenants  paid  for  their  land'^,  but  rf^pect  for  immemorial 
custom  counted  for  little  ai/ainst  the  retired  trade r"?  habit  of  demandinir 
the  highest  price  for  hu  goods.  The  direct  result  of  these  tendencies 
was  to  pauperise  a  laige  section  of  the  oonununily,  tlioqg^  the  aggi  cgate 
wealth  of  the  whole  was  inercased.  IAa  English  yeomenp  who  had 
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•iqppind  the  backbone  of  Englub  amues  and  tlie  great  majorify  nf 
fltodenta  at  English  Universities,  were  depressed  into  vagabonds  or  hired 
labourers.  As  indirect  results,  schools  and  universities  declined;  and 
foreign  mercenaries  took  the  phwe  of  English  soldien ;  for  "sh^[dienjb" 
wrote  a  contcmpurarv  "be  but  ill  archers.** 

These  evils  hod  not  pa^ed  without  notice  from  statesmen  and  writers 
in  the  previous  reign.  Wolsey,  inspired  perhaps  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
had  in  1517  made  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  chedc  endoeuxeB;  and  line 
hinielf  had  eympailieticaU j  ponrtnjFed  ilia  griefaneea  of  the  popukHoa 
in  the  pages  of  his  Vtajna,  later  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII  remediil 
measures  had  been  warmly  urged  by  conservatives  like  Thomas  LupMt 
and  Thomas  Starkey,  and  by  more  radical  thinkers  like  Rrjukelow  and 
Robert  Crowley-  But  the  Kiny:  and  his  ministers  were  absorbed  in  the 
task  of  averting  foreign  complications  and  effecting  a  rLligioLi&  rt  volution, 
while  courtiers  and  ordinary  members  of  Parliament  were  not  conctuned 
to  dieck  a  movement  from  which  they  reaped  substantial  pcofit  After 
the  aooeasion  of  Edivaid  VI  the  constant  aggravation  of  the  evi]  and  the 
sympathy  it  was  known  to  evoke  in  high  quarters  brought  the  question 
more  ptominently  forward.  The  Pi-otector  himself  denounced  with 
more  wamith  than  prudence  the  misdeeds  of  new  loitis  '^sprung  from 
the  <lim^hill,**  Latimer  inveighed  against  them  in  elo<|uent  sermons 
preached  ut  Court;  Scory  told  the  yount^  King  that  his  subjwts  had 
become  "more  like  the  slavery  and  peasantry  ui'  i-iauce  tiian  the  ancient 
and  godly  yeomanry  of  England."  Cranmer,  Lever,  and  other  leformiqg 
divines  held  simihir  opinions,  hut  the  most  earnest  and  active  member 
of  the  party,  whidi  came  to  be  Icnown  as  the  "  Commonwealth's  men,^ 
was  John  Hales,  whose  Dtsanam  if  ike  Common  Weal  is  one  of  the 
most  informing  documents  of  the  age. 

The  existence  of  this  party  alainied  the  official  class,  but  the 
Protector  more  or  less  openly  adopteil  its  social  programme;  and  it 
was  doubtless  with  his  connivance  that  various  remedial  measures  were 
intradueed  into  Parliament  in  December,  1547*  One  bill  for  bringing 
up  poor  men*s  diildren^  was  apparently  based  on  a  suggestion  made  h^ 
Brynkelow  in  the  previous  reign  that  a  certain  number  of  tim  poofcst 
children  in  each  town  should  be  brought  up  at  the  eipense  of  the 
communitv  ;  another  bill  sought  to  give  farmers  and  lessees  security  of 
tenure;  and  a  tliird  provided  ac^inst  the  decay  of  tillage  and  hnslmndn-. 
None  of  these  bills  got  beyond  a  second  reading,  and  the  only  measure 
which  found  favour  with  Parliament  was  an  Act  which  provided  that  a 
weekly  collection  in  churches  should  be  made  for  the  impotent  poor,  and 
that  confirmed  vagabonds  migbt  be  sold  hito  slavery. 

The  fiulure  of  Parliament  to  find  adequate  remedies  was  the 
signal  for  agrarian  disturbances  in  Hertfordshire  and  other  counties 
hi  the  spring  of  1548;  and  the  Protector,  moved  thereto  by  divers 
supplications,  some  of  which  are  extant,  now  determined  to  take  actico 
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indepndcDtly  of  Fkriiament  On  the  fint  of  June  lie  imied  a  FtocIrf 
iMtioiiy  in  which  he  leferred  to  the  "imatiiiMe  gteedinen**  of  those  by 
whon  neane  **hoi]MB  were  decayed,  paiiaheB  diminuhed,  the  force  of 
the  realm  weakened,  and  Christian  people  eaten  up  and  devoured  of 

brute  beasts  and  driven  from  their  houses  by  sheep  and  bullocks." 
Commissionen?  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  extent  of  enclosures 
made  since  1485  and  the  failure  of  previous  legislation  to  check  them, 
and  to  make  returns  of  tliuse  who  broke  the  law. 

The  commissioners,  of  whom  Hales  was  the  chief,  encountered  on 
(■guuBed  and  atubbom  resistance  from  those  on  whose  conduct  they 
were  to  report  With  a  Tiev  to  disarming  opposition,  the  presentment 
of  offenders  was  postponed,  until  evidence  should  have  been  collected  to 
form  the  basis  of  measures  to  be  laid  before  Parliament;  and  subse- 
quently Hrt]eH  obtHinetl  from  the  Protector  a  general  panlon  of  the 
otfendei-s  prescntttl  by  tlie  commission.  Both  measures  failed  to  mollify 
the  gentry,  who  resolutely  set  themselves  to  burke  the  enquirv.  They 
packed  the  juries  with  their  own  servants;  they  threatened  tu  evict 
tenaats  who  gave  evidenee  against  them,  and  even  had  them  hidieted  at 
Ihe  asriaes.  Other  means  taken  to  ooncesl  the  truth  were  the  ploughing 
np  of  one  furrow  in  a  holding  enclosed  to  pasture,  the  whole  being  then 
returned  as  arable  land,  and  the  placing  of  a  couple  of  oxen  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  passing  off  the  sheep-run  as  land  devoted  to  fatting 
beasts.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  with  diHi'eulty  that  the  com- 
missioners could  (^^et  to  work  at  all;  and  only  those  coiniiiissioTis  on 
which  Hales  sat  appear  to  have  made  any  retium.  The  opposition  was 
next  transferred  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  November,  1548, 
Hales  introduced  wioos  bills  for  maintaining  tillage  and  husbandry, 
for  restoring  tenements  whidi  had  been  sufoed  to  decay,  and  for 
diecking  the  growth  of  sheep-frrma  An  Act  was  passed  remitting  the 
payment  of  fee-farms  for  three  years  in  order  that  the  proceeds  might 
be  devoted  to  finding  work  for  the  unemplovf'd  :  and  a  tax  of  twope!ice 
was  imposed  on  every  shet  ke|)t  in  pasture,  fhit  the  more  iraportant 
bills  were  received  with  opi  ii  lio^tiiity  ,  and  after  acrimonious  debates 
they  were  all  rejected  either  by  the  Lords  or  by  the  Commous. 

Tliis  mult  is  not  surprising,  for  the  statute  of  1480  had  Umited 
parliamentary  representation,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  districts  were 
eonoemed,  to  tl^  landed  gentry ;  and  there  are  frequent  complaints  of 
the  time  that  the  representation  of  the  borooj^  had  also  fallen  m^nly 
into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  who,  by  enjijrossirig  hoasehold  property  and 
monopolising  trade,  were  providing  the  poorer  townsfolk  with  (^mevftnce?* 
similar  to  tii(^  of  the  country  folk.  Nor  was  there  a  mastertul  Tudor 
to  overawe  resistance.  The  governmeut  was  divided,  for  Somersets 
adoption  of  the  peasants*  cause  had  driven  the  majority  of  the  Council 
into  secret  opposition.  Warwick  seized  the  opportunity.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  apparent  diflerences  between  him  and  Somerset;  but 
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DOW  his  park  was  ploti|^ied  up  an  ill^al  coclcMiire,  and  \m  6end^ 
attacked  Halei  as  the  cause  of  the  agrarian  discontent.  Other  membm 
of  the  govern mont,  including^  even  his  ally  Paget,  remonstrated  with  the 
Protector,  but  without  cfT'cct,  except  to  stiffen  his  bwck  and  confirm  him 
in  his  couriie.  Fresli  instruct  ions  were  issued  to  tlie  commissioners  in 
lo4!9;  and,  having  failed  to  ubLain  relief  for  the  poor  hy  legittlatioo, 

Somtttrt  ntorlfld  to  tbe  arbHiary  expedieiit  of  erecting  a  aork  of  Ggoxt 
of  Bequests,  which  sat  In  bis  own  hcnisa  under  Cecils  presidency  to  Imst 
any  coai|daint  that  poor  suitors  might  bring  agsinst  tbnr  oppsasos^ 

Measures  like  these  wen  of  little  avail  to  avert  the  dangers  Somemt 
feared.  Parliament  had  scarcely  disposed  of  his  bills,  when  the  re- 
sentment of  the  peasanis  found  vent  in  open  revolt  The  flame  wsi 
kindled  firet  in  Somersetshire;  thence  it  spread  eastwards  into  Wilts 
and  Gloucestershire,  southwards  into  Dorset  and  Hampshire  and  north- 
wards into  Berks  and  the  shires  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham.  Surrey 
remained  in  a  state  of  ''quavering  quiet ^;  bnl  Kent  iUi  liie  geund 
impulse.  Ear  In  the  west  Comwall  and  Devon  rose;  and  in  tbe  eesi 
tbe  men  of  Norfolk  captured  Norwich  and  established  a  oommonweslth** 
on  Household  Hill,  where  Robert  Kety  albeit  him*^^^  a  landlord  of 
ancient  family,  laid  down  the  law,  and  no  ridi  man  did  what  he  liked 
with  his  own.  The  civil  war,  which  the  French  king  had  hoped  to 
evoke  from  Sevtnoui-'s  conspiracy,  seemed  to  have  come  at  last,  and 
with  it  the  op|K>rtunity  of  France.  On  August  8, 1549,  at  Whitehall 
Palace,  the  French  ambassador  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

The  euooessAil  Oumvinist  policy  of  the  French  government  mnU 
bave  precipitated  a  conflict  long  before  but  fm  tbe  effiirli  of  tiie  Ei^ab 
to  avoid  it  Heniy  II  bad  b^un  his  reign  by  breaking  off  tbe  nego- 
tiations  for  an  alliance  with  England,  and  declining  to  ratiiy  the 
arrangement  which  the  English  and  French  commissioners  had  drawn 
up  for  the  delimitation  of  the  lioulonnais.  But  a  variety  of  dream- 
stances  induced  him  to  modify  for  a  time  his  martial  ardour,  and  restrict 
his  hostility  to  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  administered  to  the  English  in 
their  French  possessions.  The  complete  defeat  of  the  German  Princes 
at  MUblbei^  ( April,  15417)  BMMle  Henry  anxious  as  to  tlie  dlieetioB  ia 
wbieb  tlie  Emperor  would  turn  lus  vietorioua  aims;  and  Ibe  rant  of 
the  Scots  at  Knkie  five  months  later  inspired  a  wholesome  mpect  fat 
EngUsh  power.  l!ben,  in  1548,  Guienne  broke  out  in  revolt  against  the 
gabelle^  and  clamoured  for  the  privileges  it  had  once  enjoyed  under  its 
English  kings.  Charles  V,  moreover,  although  he  disliked  the  reh'gioos 
changes  in  England  and  declined  to  take  any  active  part  against  the 
Scot^,  gave  the  French  to  understand  that  he  coudideied  the  Scots  his 
enemies.  Somerset,  meanwhile,  did  his  best  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
witb  Chailesy  and  sought  to  mitigate  bia  dislilce  of  tbe  Fint  Act  of 
Uniibnnity  hf  granting  tbe  Frinoem  Maiy  a  dispeuiation  to  bear  mm 
In  primateu   Unlcai  tbe  Emperai's  attention  was  absorbed  daewliBi^ 
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«  IWoch  attack  on  England  night  pnnoke  an  imperial  ondanght  on 

Prance. 

Stilly  tiie  endkn  bickecingB  with  France  about  Boulogne  were  tcfy 
exasperating;  and  eventually  the  Protector  oflTered  to  restore  it  at  onoe 
for  the  mm  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1646,  if  France  would  further 
the  marriage  between  Edward  VI  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  That, 
however,  was  the  last  thing  to  which  the  Guises  would  consent;  the 
preservation  of  their  influence  in  Scotland  was  at  that  moment  the 
mainspring  of  tbeir  actioD  and  tihe  duef  oanae  of  the  quarrel  irith 
Etaglmid.  The  only  condition  on  which  tluy  woidd  keep  the  peace  waa 
the  ahandonment  of  Scotland  to  their  designs,  and  that  condition  the 
Protector  refused  to  the  last  to  grant.  Before  the  end  of  June,  16<19| 
the  Fi-ench  had  assiifned  so  threatening  an  attitude  that  Somerset  sent 
Paget  to  C  harles  V  witli  prop(isals  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mar\-  with  ihe  Infante  .Inlni  of  rorlugal,  for  the  delivery  of  Boulogne 
into  tlie  Emperors  hands,  and  for  a  joint  invasion  of  France  by 
Imperial  and  English  armies.  This  embassy  seems  to  have  idarmed 
Henry  II»  and  he  afc  once  i^ipomted  commiKionen  to  aetUe  the  disputes 
in  the  Boolonnaia.  TTie  Protector  thereupon  forbade  Paget  to  proceed 
with  the  n^otiations  for  a  joint  invasion.  The  Emperor  at  the  same 
time,  doubtful  of  the  value  of  England^s  alliance  in  her  present  disturbed 
condition,  and  immersed  in  anxieties  of  his  own,  declined  to  unf^ertakc 
the  burden  of  Boulof3^ic,  or  fo  knit  any  clo«5er  his  ties  with  England. 
This  refusal  encouraged  tlie  J  rt  nt  h  kingr  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
collected  an  army  ou  the  burderti  oi  the  Buulonnais;  and  in  August 
it  crossed  the  finmtier.  AmUeteuse  (Newhaven)  was  a^tmed  thnmgb 
tnacheiy;  Bladcneas  was  taken  by  assault;  Bonlogneberg  was  dismantled 
and  abandoned  by  the  English;  and  the  French  fbrcea  sat  down  to 
besiege  Boulogne. 

The  success  of  the  French  was  mainly  due  to  England''s  domestic 
troubles.  Levies  which  had  been  raised  for  sen-ire  in  Fmnce  were 
diverted  to  Devon  or  Norfolk.  Fortunately,  both  these  revolts  wtrt' 
crushed  before  the  war  with  France  hud  lasted  a  fortnight.  The  rising 
in  the  west,  for  which  religion  had  furnished  a  pretext  and  enclosures 
the  material,  died  away  afto*  the  figjht  at  the  Baina  of  Grediton,  and  the 
relief  of  Eieter  hy  Rossell  on  August  9.  The  easteni  fehels^  who  were 
ithrred  solely  by  social  grievances,  caused  more  alarm ;  and  a  suspicion 
lest  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  at  their  back  gave  some  of  the  Council 
sleepless  nights.  The  Mnrqui"  of  Northampton  was  driven  out  of 
Norwich,  and  the  restraint  and  orderliness  of  the  rebels'  j)rocce<liiigs 
secui-ed  them  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  East  Anglia.  Warwiclv, 
however,  to  whom  the  command  wa^  now  entrusted,  was  a  soldier  of 
resl  ability,  and  with  the  help  of  Italian  and  Spanish  meraenaiiea  bo 
routed  the  insuigents  on  August  116  at  the  hattJe  of  Dussindale*  near 
MoiMshold  HilL  His  victory  made  Warwick  the  hero  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  Eo^And.   He  had  ahrays  opposed  the  Protector's  agtBikn  tcheiiMi^ 

and  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  profit  by  their  failure. 

The  revolts  had  placed  Somerset  in  a  predicAment  from  wfaidi 
a  modem  minister  would  have  sought  refLif:;e  in  resignation.  Hi* 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents  weakened  his  action  iigainst  Uieni  ;  and 
hia  readiness  to  pardon  and  reluctance  to  proscribe  exa^tperated  moet  of 
Mi  oolleaguet.  He  was  ttiU  ohstinate  in  his  aasotlon  of  the  fwcntW 
justice  of  the  rebels*  oomplainta,  and  was  bdieved  to  be  planniiig  for  the 
approaching  meeting  of  Parliarooit  more  radical  measures  of  redrcH 
than  had  yet  been  laid  before  it.  Paget  wrote  in  ahum  lest  far-readnng 
projects  should  be  rashly  adopted  which  required  ten  years'*  deliberation; 
and  other  ofliciaJs  made  Cwil  the  recipient  of  fearful  waminsrs  ajj^iir)?! 
the  designs  of  the  "Commonwealth's  men."  The  Council  and  the 
governing  classes  generally  were  in  no  mood  for  measures  of  conciliation, 
and  disasters  abroad  and  disorders  at  home  afTorded  a  good  pretext  for 
removing  the  ima  to  whom  it  was  convenient  to  ascribe  them. 

Tlie  malcontents  found  an  excellent  party-leader  in  Warwick ;  few 
men  in  English  hiBtoiy  have  shown  a  greater  capacity  for  subtle  intrigue 
or  tmaller  reipect  for  principle.  A  brilliant  soldier,  a  skilful  diplomatist 
and  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  he  was  described  at  the  time  as 
the  modem  Alcibiades.  No  one  could  better  turn  to  his  own  purposes 
the  passions  and  interests  of  othors,  or  tlirow  awav  his  tools  with  less 
compiniction  when  they  had  sei  ved  his  end.  Masking  profound  ambitions 
under  the  guise  of  tlie  utmost  deference  to  his  colleagues,  he  never  at 
tlie  time  H  his  greatest  influence  attempted  to  dahn  a  poritioB  of 
formal  superiority.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  pmetically  rukr  of 
England,  he  sat  0|ily  fourth  in  the  order  of  precedence  at  the  Council* 
board ;  and  content  with  the  substance  of  power,  he  eschewed  such  titles 
as  Protector  of  the  Realm  or  Governor  of  the  Kings  person. 

In  the  general  feeling  of  discontent  he  had  little  difficulty  in  aniting 
various  sections  in  an  attack  on  the  Protector.  Tlie  public  at  large 
were  put  in  mind  of  Somerset's  ill-success  abroad ;  the  landed  gentry 
needed  no  reminder  of  his  attempts  to  check  their  enclosures.  rit>tesiaat 
aealots  recalled  his  slacknees  in  dealing  with  Mass-priests,  and  Gatholia 
hated  his  Prayer  Book.  Hopes  were  held  out  to  all;  Gardiner  b  the 
Tower  expected  his  release;  Bonner  appealed  agunst  his  deprivation; 
and  Southampton  made  sure  of  being  restored  to  the  woolsack.  IVivy 
Conncillors  had  private  griefs  as  well  as  public  grounds  to  allege;  tltt 
Protector  had  usurped  his  position  in  defiaTice  of  Henry's  Anil;  he  had 
n^lected  their  advice  and  browln  aten  them  \\  \wn  tliey  remonstratid  : 
he  consulted  and  enriched  only  his  chosen  friends ;  Somerset  House  was 
erected,  but  Warwick^s  parks  were  ploughed  up. 

It  was  at  WarwickVi  and  Sontliampton^  houses  in  Holboni  that  ti» 
plot  agpinst  the  Protector  was  hatched  in  September,  1540;  and  titehn- 
mediale  excuse  for  his  deposition  appean  to  have  been  the  ahandomnn^ 
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after  a  brave  defence,  of  Haddington,  the  chief  English  stronghold 

in  Scotland  (September  14).  Somerset  had  left  Westminster  OH  the 
12ih  with  the  King  and  removed  to  Hampton  Court ;  Cranmer,  Paget, 
St  JoVin,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  IVtre  nnd  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  the  Protectors  own  Secretary,  Ce<il,  rcniaiiud  with  him  till  the 
beginning  of  October;  but  the  rest  of  the  CouirH  secretly  gnthered  in 
Londou  and  collected  their  retainers.  The  aldcniieri  oi  the  City  were 
on  thdr  side,  hut  the  appreniiees  and  poorer  classes  generally  adheied 
to  the  Protector.  One  of  Wanrick^s  methods  of  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  enny  was  to  send  their  captains  to  Somerset  with  petitions 
for  higjher  pay  than  he  knew  the  Pkotector  could  grant  The  Duke 
apparently  suspected  nothing,  unless  suspicion  be  traced  in  the  "  matter 
of  importance''  to  which  he  referred  in  his  letter  of  the  27th,  urging 
Russell  and  Herl)ert  to  hasten  their  return  from  the  wrst.  But  by  the 
3rd  or  4th  of  October  rumours  of  what  was  happening  reached  him. 
On  tiie  latter  day  that  "crafty  fox  Shebna,'"  as  Knox  called  St  John, 
deserted  to  his  coUei^uea  in  liondon,  and  secured  the  Tower  by  dis- 
placing Somerset's  liiends.  On  the  6th  Somerset  sent  Ftetre  to  demand 
an  explanation  n/t  the  Councirs  conduct ;  but  Petre  did  not  return. 

The  Protector  now  thought  of  raising  the  masses  against  the  classes. 
Handbills  were  distributed  inciting  the  commons  to  rise  in  Ins  defence; 
extortioners  and  "^mnt  ma5tcrs'"  were  cnn^^piring,  they  were  told,  against 
the  Protector  because  he  liad  proc  ured  the  pea^sants  their  pardon.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  he  iinrried  the  King  to  Windsor  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security.  But  either  he  repented  of  his  efforts  to  stir  a  social 
war,  or  he  saw  that  they  would  he  fbtile;  for  in  •  letter  to  the  Cooncil 
on  the  7th  he  offered  to  submit  upon  reasoDsUe  conditions  drawn  up  hy 
wpresentatives  of  both  parties;.  'Ilie  C^)uncil  in  London  delayed  their 
answer  until  they  had  lieard  from  Hussell  and  Herbert,  to  whom  both 
parties  had  nppeolofl  for  help.  The  commanders  of  the  western  army 
were  at  Wilton,  and  their  action  would  decide  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
They  promptly  strengthened  their  forces,  and  moved  up  to  Andover. 
There  Uiey  found  the  country  in  a  general  uproar ;  five  or  six  thousand 
men  from  the  neighbouring  counties  were  preparing  to  march  to 
Somerset**  aid.  But  RusseU  and  Herbert  were  diigosted  with  tho 
Protector's  inSammatoiy  appeals  to  the  turbulent  commons;  they  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  tbdr  influence  on  the  Coondrs  side,  and  succeeded 
in  quieting  the  commotion,  repeortiiig  their  meesmes  to  both  the  rival 
factions. 

On  reojipt  of  this  intelligence  the  Lords  in  London  brushed  aside 
the  conciliator)'  pleas  of  the  King,  Cranmer,  Paget,  and  Smith,  and  took 
steps  to  effect  the  Protector's  arrest,  l^ey  were  aided  by  treacherous 
advice  hum  Paget,  who  purchased  his  own  immunity  at  the  expense  of  hb 
colleagues.  In  acoordanoe  probably  with  Paget'**  suggertions.  Sir  Philip 
Hoby  was  sent  to  Windsor  on  the  lOth  wjtli  eplemu  promises  Irom  the 
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Counen  tint  tiw  Dake  dunild  safe  no  hm  in  lamb,  goods,  or  iMmomii 
and  tiiat  Us  adheraito  dioiild  not  be  deprived  of  their  offioM.  On  the 
delivery  of  this  message  Paget  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Protector,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  besought  him  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  Couiicir> 
merciful  disposition.  The  others,  relieved  of  their  apprehensions,  wept 
for  joy  and  counselled  submisiiion.  Somerset  then  gave  way ;  and,  through 
the  "diligent  travail""  of  Cranmer  and  Paget,  his  servants  were  removed 
from  attendance  on  the  King^s  person.  When  this  measure  had  been 
eflfeeted,  tiie  Coondl  no  longer  eonaidered  itsetf  bound  to  observe  tk» 
promises  by  whidi  it  had  induced  tiie  Protector  end  his  adherents  to 
submit  Wingfidd,  St  Leger,  and  WiDiams  were  sent  with  an  armed 
force  to  arrest  them  all  except  Cranmer  and  Fisget.  On  the  12th  the 
whole  Council  went  down  to  Windsor  to  complete  the  revohition, 
Somerset  wait  conveyed  to  London,  paraded  as  a  prisoner  through  the 
streets,  and  shut  up  in  the  Tower ;  Smith  was  deprived  of  tiie  secretary- 
ship, expelled  from  the  Council,  and  also  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  like 
&te  befell  the  rest  of  those  who  bad  remained  faithful  to  the  Pkotector. 
Of  the  Ticton^  Warwick  resumed  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral^  whidi 
had  been  vacant  since  Scjmoor^s  attainder;  Dr  Nicholas  Wotton,  whs 
was  also  Dean  of  Canterfauiy  and  of  York,  succmied  Smith  as  Secretary; 
and  Paget  received  a  peerage  in  reward  for  his  services.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  morv  importiint  offiees  -wm  deferred  until  it  was  settled 
which  section  of  the  Protector's  opponents  was  to  hftve  the  upper  hand 
in  the  new  government.  For  the  present  it  w>us  adv  j.siible  to  meet 
Parliament  with  united  a  front  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  its 
sanction  for  the  Protector's  deposition,  and  its  leversat  of  so  mudi  cf  ha 
policy  as  both  sections  agreed  in  detesting. 

CHi  the  broader  aspects  of  that  policy  there  was  not  much  diflerenoe 
of  opinion.    Most  people  of  influence  distrusted  that  liberty  on  which 
Somerset  set  so  mudi  store.    Sir  John  Mason,  for  instance,  an  able  and 
educated  politician,  described  his  repeal  of  Henry  VIIFs  laws  concemi'i? 
verbal  treason  as  the  worst  hi  t  done  in  that  i^neration;  and  in  accordaine 
with  this  view  a  bill  was  introduced  declaring  it  felony  to  preach  and 
hold  "divers'"  opinions.    Diffo^noes  about  the  definition  of  the  offmce 
ajpparentiy  cansed  this  hill  to  &tl ;  bat  measures  suiBcientiy  drsstie  wcr 
pasNd  to  stifle  any  opporition  to  the  new  government.  Ministers  souigbt 
to  perpetuate  thdr  tenure  of  oflice  by  making  it  high  treason  for  anyone 
to  attempt  to  ttun  them  out   That  tremendous  penalty^  the  heavieit  ' 
known  to  the  law,  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  offences  nsrainst  the 
sacrosanct  persons  of  rovalf  v;  it  was  now  employed  to  protect  those  who  | 
wielded  royal  authority.    It  ber.inie  h\^h  treason  for  twelve  or  more  | 
persons  to  meet  with  the  object  of  killing  or  even  imprisoning  a  member  j 
of  the  Privy  Council — an  unparalleled  enactment  which,  had  it  bsai  ■ 
retrospective^  would  have  rendered  the  Privy  Council  itsidf  liable  ts  a  | 
diarge  of  treason  for  its  action  against  the  ftotector.  The  same  dsnw 
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imposed  the  same  penalty  upon  persons  aeeembUog  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
«altaring  the  laws**;  and  the  Act  also  omitted  the  aafeguarck  Somerset 
had  provided  against  the  abuse  of  such  treason  laws  as  he  had  left  on 
the  Statute-book ;  it  contained  no  clause  limiting  the  time  within  which 
charges  of  tieaBon  were  to  be  prel'erred  or  requiring  the  evidence  of 
two  witnesses. 

The  fact  that  this  Act  did  not  pass  until  it  hiui  been  reud  six 
times  in  the  Commom  and  six  times  in  the  Lords  may  indicate  that  it 
eneoimtmd  oooBidenble  opposition ;  but  there  was  pmbahly  little  hesi* 
tation  in  levening  the  Arotector^s  agrarian  policy.  Parliament  was  not 
indeed  content  with  that;  it  met  (November  4^  1649)  in  a  spirit  of 
tSBspeiation  and  revenge,  and  it  went  back,  not  only  npon  the  radical 
proposals  of  Somerset,  but  also  upon  the  whole  tenour  of  Tudor  land 
lofri  slat  ion.  Einclosnros  had  beon  forbidden  again  and  airain  ;  tht'v  were 
now  expressly  declared  to  be  legal;  and  Parliament  en,;ctL(l  tiuit  lords 
of  the  manor  might  "approve  themselves  of  their  \'.>i.sUi,,  woods,  and 
pastures  notwithstanding  the  gainsaying  and  contradiction  of  their 
tenants."  In  order  that  the  process  might  he  withont  kt  w  hindrance^ 
it  was  made  treason  for  fiirly,  and  fidony  for  twelve,  persons  to  meet  for 
the  pnipose  of  breaking  down  any  endoaure  or  enfbrang  any  right  of 
way;  to  summon  such  an  assembly  or  incite  to  such  an  act  was  also 
felony;  and  any  copyholder  refusing  to  help  in  repressing  it  forfeited 
his  copyhold  for  life.  The  same  penalty  was  attached  to  liuntin^^  in 
any  enclosure  and  to  assembling  with  the  ohjoct  of  abatmg  rents  or  the 
price  of  com;  but  the  prohibition  auMiiist  oipitalists  conspiriiiix  '^^  raise 
prices  was  repealed,  and  so  were  tiie  taxes  which  Somei'set  had  imposed 
on  sheqi  and  woollen  cloths.  Tlie  masses  had  risen  against  the  elastieo, 
and  the  riniwips  took  their  revenge. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  kind  of  reaction  most  desired  by  the 
Cktholics  who,  led  by  Souihampton»  had  assisted  Warwick  to  overthrow 
Somerset.  Southampton  was  moved  by  private  grudges,  but  he  also 
desired  a  return  to  rHthoUc  usnges  or  at  least  a  pause  in  the  process  of 
change  ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  his  party  nught  prevail.  "Those 
cruel  bea.sts,  the  Romauistjs/''  wrote  one  evangelical  divine,  were  already 
beginning  to  triumpii,  to  revive  the  Mass,  and  to  tlu^ten  faithful  servants 
of  Qurist  with  the  fikte  <tf  the  fidlen  Dnke,  Th^  were,  said  another, 
•^gghng  earnestly  for  their  kingdom,  and  even  Parliament  felt  it 
necessary  to  denounce  rumours  that  Ihe  old  Latin  service  and  sopenti- 
tioas  uses  would  he  restored.  Southampton  was  one  of  the  ix  lords  to 
whose  charge  the  person  of  the  King  was  specially  entnisted;  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  was  another,  and  Southwell  renpj^eared  at  the  Council  board. 
Bonner  had  been  deprived  by  Cranmer  in  S('[)t(  uib*  r ;  but  no  steps  were 
taken  to  find  a  >m  t  rshor,  and  the  decision  jnis^ht  vet  be  revei"sed. 
Gardiner  petitioned  ibr  release,  while  Hooper  thought  himself  in  the 
greatest  periL 
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So  the  balance  trembled.  But  Southauiptou  was  no  match  for  "that 
most  &ithiul  and  intrepid  soldier  of  Ghrist^**  aa  Hooper  atykd  Warwidt. 
"England,^  be  went  on,  "cannot  do  without  him*  JNeitber  eonU ttt 
Earl  afford  to  diacazd  such  zealout  adherents  as  the  Reformers ;  in  thea 
he  found  his  main  support.  They  compax«d  him  with  Moses  and  Joshus, 
and  described  him  and  Dorset  as  "the  two  most  shining  lights  of  the 
Church  of  England."  They  Ijclieved  that  Somerset  liad  been  deposed  for 
his  slackness  in  the  cause  of  religious  peraecution ;  Warwick  ^K^ol\^^j 
to  run  no  such  risk.  The  tendency  towards  religious  change,  which 
Henry  VIII  had  failed  to  stop,  was  still  strong,  and  Warwick  threw 
himsdf  into  the  stream.  Frivately  he  seems,  If  he  believed  In  anythiog, 
to  bam  finTOiired  Catholic  doctrines;  and  the  coosdoasnem  of  his  tmhi- 
cerity  made  him  all  the  louder  in  his  professions  of  Protestant  zeal,  sad 
all  the  more  eager  to  push  to  extremes  the  principles  of  the  BefonuA 
He  berai^ip,  in  Hooper's  words,  **a  most  holy  and  fcarkm  instnUMot 
of  the  Word  of  God.'' 

But  this  policy  could  not  be  combined  with  the  conciliation  of 
Catholics ;  and  the  coalition  which  had  driven  Somerset  from  power  fell 
asunder,  as  soon  as  its  immediate  object  had  been  achieved,  and  it  wai 
ealled  upon  to  iinrmulate  a  policy  of  its  own.  Southampton  ceased  ts 
attend  &»  Council  after  October;  and  Parliament,  which  had  oompletdj 
veveised  the  Protector's  liberal  and  social  programme,  effected  almost  si 
gpeat  a  ebaage  in  the  methods  and  aims  id  his  religfawa  pcdicy.  Hn 
direction  may  have  been  the  same,  but  it  is  pure  assumption  to  suppost 
that  the  Protector  would  have  gone  so  far  as  his  successors  or  employed 
the  \  iolence  to  attain  liis  ends.  The  difference  in  character  betweeo 
the  two  adounisti'ators  was  vividly  illustrated  in  the  session  of  Parliament 
which  began  a  month  after  the  change.  Under  Somerset  there  had  always 
been  a  good  attendance  of  Bishops,  and  a  majority  of  them  had  voted  &r 
all  bis  reti^^ous  jnoposak ;  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  after  bis  M 
there  were  only  nine  Bishops,  and  a  majority  of  them  voted  against  tiro 
of  the  three  measures  of  ecclesiastical  importance  passed  during  its  course. 
One  was  the  Act  for  the  destruction  of  all  service  books  other  than  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Henry's  Primer;  and  the  other  was  a 
renewal  of  the  provision  for  the  reform  of  Canon  Law.  A  majority  of 
Bishops  voted  for  the  bill  appointing  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  oev 
Ordinal ;  but,  when  they  cmnplained  that  their  jurisdiction  was  despised 
and  drafted  a  bill  for  its  restoration,  the  measuxe  was  rejected. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  (Febroary,  1560)  was  followed  bjr  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  party  and  the  complete  establishment  of 
Warwick's  control  over  the  government.  He  had  already  begmi  to  pack 
the  Council,  which  had  remained  practically  michanirrd  since  Henr}'^ 
death,  by  adding  to  it  five  of  his  own  adherents.  Soutluunfjton  was  now 
expelled  from  tlie  Council,  Arundel  was  deprived  of  his  office  oi  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Southwell  was  i»eut  to  the  Tower.    The  othces  vacated 
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Irj^  the  Catholic  lofds  and  Samenefs  party  were  distribated  among 
WarwicklB  firkodi*  Si  John  bactme  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Lord  High 
IVeasurer ;  Warwick  succeeded  him  as  Lord  Great  Master  of  the  Houae- 
hold  and  President  of  the  Council;  and  Northampton  succeeded  Warwick 
as  Great  Chamberlain  of  England.  ArundePs  office  of  Chamlxrlain  of 
the  Household  was  conferred  on  Wentworth,  and  Pagefs  ConiptroUership 
on  Wingfield;  Kuiit>ell  was  created  Earl  of  Bed  ibi  d,  and  Herbert  was 
made  n«idait  of  the  Council  of  Waki. 

The  new  govenunent  now  ISelt  fiim  in  the  8aiklle»  and  it  proceeded  to 
torn  its  attention  to  foaeign  aflairs.  His  failure  abroad  had  been  the 
chief  oatensible  reason  for  Somersefs  downfall;  but  his  successors  had  done 
nothing  to  redeem  their  implied  promise  of  amendment.  In  spite  of  the 
£kct  that  the  a^n^fi^an  insurrections — the  immediate  cause  of  the  Pro- 
tector's reverses  in  France  and  Scotland — had  been  suppressed,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  thus  set  free  for  service  elsewhere,  not  a  place  had  been 
recaptured  in  France,  and  in  Scotland  nearly  all  the  English  strongholds 
fell  durtQg  the  winter  into  the  enemy^  hands.  The  Council  preferred 
peace  to  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  fbrtunea  by  war;  and  early  in  1660 
Warwick  made  aeeret  owtnres  to  Henry  IL  The  French  pushed  their 
advantage  to  the  uttermoet;  and  the  peace  concluded  in  March  waa  the 
most  ignominious  1 1  oaty  signed  by  England  during  the  century. 

BoulojTne,  which  was  to  have  been  rratoi'ed  four  ymrs  later  for 
800,000  crowns,  was  sunendered  for  half  that  sum.  All  English 
strongholds  in  Scotland  were  to  be  given  up  without  compensation; 
England  bound  itself  to  make  no  war  on  that  country  unless  fresh 
groonda  of  oflcoce  were  given,  and  condoned  the  marriage  of  Maiy  to 
the  Damphin  of  IVance.  The  net  result  waa  the  abandonment  of  the 
wliole  TWkir  policy  towards  Scotland,  the  destruction  of  English 
influence  across  the  Border,  and  tlie  eatablishment  <tf  French  control 
in  Edinburgh.  Henrv  II  began  to  spenk  of  himself  as  King  of 
Scotland;  it  was  as  much  subject  to  him,  he  said,  as  France  itself; 
and  he  boasted  that  by  this  peace  he  had  now  added  to  these  two  reahiis 
a  third,  namely  England,  of  who^e  King,  subjects,  and  resources  iie  iiad 
null  allaolute  diapoml  lliat  the  iJuee  might  be  reckoned  as  one  kingdom 
of  which  be  was  King.  To  make  hmudf  yet  more  secure^  he  began  a 
policy  of  active,  though  secret,  intervention  in  Ireland.  Had  he 
lacceeded  in  this,  he  would  really  have  held  England  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand;  had  a  son  been  bom  to  Maiy  Stewart  and  Francis  II, 
Fngiiiiid  mij^lit  even  have  become  a  French  province.  Fortunately, 
the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor  broke  the  L  ixnch  rini;  which  girt  England 
round  about ;  but  it  was  certaiiily  iioL  Warwick's  merit  that  England 
was  delivered  Irum  perliap6  the  moat  pi'essiug  foreign  danger  with  which 

the  wM  ewer  threatened* 

Whik^  however,  the  policy  which  Warwick  adopted  Involved  a 
sevetaal  of  the  time-honoured  Burgundian  alliance  and  a  anminal 
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undeniably  advantageous  to  the  government.  It  was  at  once  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  war  on  two  fronts,  and  an  intolerable  drain  on 
exchequer  was  stopped.  Security  from  foreign  interference  aflbrdLti  ai] 
excuse  for  reducing  expenditure  on  aiiiiamenbi  and  lailitary  forces,  and 
even  for  seriously  impairing  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy,  the 
cmtkm  of  wbidi  had  been  Henry  Vliit  least  questumable  achievenMot; 
end  the  Council  iras  left  fifee  to  ponue  its  religioui  pdkj,  even  to  the 
persecution  of  the  FHncess  Maiy,  witiioot  fear  of  interruption  from  W 
oouain  the  Emperor.  The  alli^oe  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Fnaoe 
was  a  combination  which  Charles  could  not  afford  to  attack,  more 
particulnrly  when  the  lea^e  between  Henr}'  II,  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
and  the  reviving  Protestant  Princes  in  Germany  gave  him  morti  thaji 
enough  to  do  to  defend  himself.  France,  the  persecutor  of  hens*)  at 
home,  lent  her  support  to  the  English  government  while  it  pursued  its 
campaign  againit  Boman  doctrine,  just  as  she  bad  oountenanoed  Hcmj 
VIII  whfle  he  iras  uprooting  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 

Hie  path  of  the  government  was  thus  made  easy  abroad;  but  at  hooie 
it  was  crowded  with  difficulties.  The  diversity  of  religious  opinioo, 
which  Henry  VTIFs  severity  had  only  checked  and  Somei'set's  lenience 
had  t^iu  ourtiged,  grew  evtr  inoic  marked.  The  New  Learning  was,  in 
the  absence  of  effective  oppusitioM,  cmrying  ail  befoi-e  it  in  the  large 
cities ;  and  the  more  trenchantly  a  preacher  denounced  the  old  doctrines 
the  greater  were  the  crowds  which  gathered  to  hear  him.  The  favourite 
di^e  in  Loudon  was  Hooper,  who  went  &r  beyoud  anything  which  tiw 
Council  had  yet  done  or  at  present  intended.  Between  twenty  and 
thir^  editions  of  the  Bihle  had  appecu*ed  since  the  b^^nning  of  the 
reign,  and  nearly  all  wen:  made  vehicles,  by  their  annotations,  of  atta^ 
on  Catholic  dogma.  Altars,  images,  painted  glass  windows  became  the 
object  of  a  popular  violence  which  the  Council  was  unable,  even  if  it 
was  willing,  to  restrain;  and  the  paroehiHl  clergy  indulged  in  a  ritual 
lawlessness  which  the  Bishops  encuiutiged  or  checked  accoixiing  to 
their  own  individual  preferanoes.  That  the  majority  of  the  natioD 
disliked  both  these  changes  and  their  method  may  perhaps  be  asmmed, 
but  the  men  of  the  Old  Learning  made  little  stand  against  the  men  ef 
the  New.  In  a  revolution  the  first  advantage  generally  lies  with  the 
aggnseom.  The  Catholics  hiid  not  been  rallied,  nor  the  Counter- 
Reformfltion  organised,  and  their  natural  leaders  had  been  silenced 
for  their  opposition  to  the  government.  But  there  were  deeper  causes 
at  work  ;  the  Catholic  Church  had  latterly  denied  to  the  laity  anv 
voice  iu  the  determination  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  now  the  laity  had 
been  called  in  to  decide.  Dxaouasion  had  descended  from  Court  and 
from  senate  into  the  street,  where  only  one  of  the  parties  was  adequately 
equipped  for  the  contest.  Catholics  still  were  content  to  do  as  they  had 
been  taqght  and  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  clergy;  they  were  ill  fitted 
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to  cope  with  antagonists  who  regaided  theology  as  a  matter  for  private 
judgment,  and  had  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  some  extent  prepared 
themselves  for  its  exercise.  The  authority  d  the  Qiurch,  to  which 
Catholics  bowed,  had  suffered  many  rude  shocks ;  and  in  the  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures  tbej  were  no  match  fm  the  seal  and  oonviction  oif  their 
opponents. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  miglit  seem  that  tlie  Council  would  have 
done  well  to  resort  to  some  of  Henry  VIII's  methods  for  enforcing 
uniformity;  and  indeed  both  parties  agreed  in  demanding  greater  rigour. 
But  they  could  not  agree  oo  the  question  to  whom  the  rigour  should  be 
qiplied ;  their  contentions  indirectiy  tended  towards  the  emanc^tion 
of  conscience  irom  the  control  of  authority,  though  such  a  solution  seemed 
shocking  alike  to  those  who  believed  in  the  Royal  and  to  those  who 
believed  in  the  Papal  Supremacy.  Thci-e  was  no  rour^p  oppii  to  the 
^;ovemment  that  would  have  satisfied  all  contemporary  or  modem  critics. 
I'^ngland  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  in  which  no  government  could 
have  maintained  perfect  order  or  avoided  all  peisecution.    The  Council's 

poliey  lacked  the  extreme  moderation  and  hamaSty'iii  Smoam/Ct  rah, 
but  it  averted  open  disruption,  and  did  so  at  the  cost  of  less  rigour  than 
cbaracterued  the  rule  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Mary,  or  of  Elisabeth. 

At  one  end  of  the  religious  scale  Joan  Bocher,  whom  Somerset  had 
left  in  prison  after  her  condemnation  by  the  eccle-siastical  Courts  in  the 
hope  that  she  might  hf  converted,  was  ljumt  in  May,  1550;  and  a  year 
later  another  heretic,  George  van  Paris,  sulTered  a  similar  fate.  Against 
Roman  Catholics  the  penalties  of  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  now  began 
to  be  enforced;  but  tliey  were  limited  to  clerical  offenders  and  of  these 
there  seem  to  have  been  comparatively  few.  Dr  Cole  was  expeUed  fimm 
the  Waidenship  of  New  CoUege,  and  Dr  Morwen,  President  of  Gnpos 
Christi,  Oxford,  was  sent  for  a  time  to  the  Fleet;  two  divines,  CSrispin 
and  Moreman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Cornish  rebellion,  were 
confined  in  the  Tower;  two  of  Gardiner's  rhn]ilains,  Seton  and  Watson, 
are  said  to  have  In-cn  subjected  to  some  restraint;  four  others,  .John 
Boxall,  afterwards  Queen  Mary's  SerrctAry,  William  Rastell,  More's 
nephew,  Nichola<$  Harpsfield  and  Dr  Richard  Smith,  whose  recantations 
were  aa  numerous  as  his  apologies  for  the  Gatholie  fidth,  (led  to  Flanders; 
and  these,  with  Cardinal  Pole,  whose  attainder  was  not  reversed^  make 
up  the  b'st  of  those  who  are  s£ud  by  Roman  martyrologists  to  have 
suiTered  for  their  bdicf  in  the  reign  of  £dward  VI.  To  them,  however, 
must  be  added  five  or  six  Bisliops,  who  were  deposed.  Bonner  wa«?  the 
only  Bishop  deprived  in  1550,  but  in  the  following  ycnr  Gardiner,  Heath 
of  Worce^^tcr,  Day  of  Chichester,  and  Voysey  of  l^xeter  all  vacated  their 
sees,  and  Tunstali  of  Durham  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Their  places  were 
tilled  with  seslous  Beformers;  Coverdale  became  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Ridley  socceeded  Bonner  at  London,  and  Ponet  took  Ridley^  see;  Ponet 
was  soon  transferred  to  Gaidiner^s  seat  at  Windiester^and  Socry  supplied 
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the  place  left  vMuit  by  Rnet,  but  was  almort  at  onoe  timotlated  to 
Day^  buhopric  at  ChidiMter.  Warwick  wiahcd  to  eiitlin»ie  John  Kaos 
At  Rocherter  as  a  whetstone  to  Cranmer,  but  the  Soottuh  Bcfimner 
piwed  ungrateful ;  and  Rochester,  which  had  seen  fivo  Biihopi  in  ti 
many  years,  remained  vacant  to  the  end  of  the  reign. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  creations  and  translations,  which  were 
made  by  letters  patent,  was  perhaj^  the  elevation  of  Hooper  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester.  Hooper  had,  after  a  course  of  Zwinglian  thwlfi;^^  &t 
Zurich,  become  chaplain  to  the  Protector  on  the  eve  of  his  fall ;  but  he 
found  a  more  poweifiil  friend  in  Warwick,  who  made  hhn  Lent  preadier 
at  Court  in  Februaiy,  1560.  He  was  one  of  those  aealoos  and  guilshH 
Refarmen  in  whom  Warwick  found  his  choicest  instruments;  he  oombiBed 
fiervent  denunciations  of  the  evils  of  the  times  with  extrnvsgant  admira- 
tion for  the  man  in  whom  they  were  most  strikingly  personified ;  and, 
as  soon  as  his  Lenten  sermons  were  finished,  he  was  offered  the  See  of 
Gloucester,  He  declined  it  from  scruples  aljout  the  new  Oitlinal,  the 
oath  invoking  the  Saints,  and  tlie  episcopal  vestments.  After  a  niut 
months^  controversy,  in  which  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops,  with  Buo^  and 
Martyr*  were  anayed  against  him  and  only  ifdm  k  Jmtnt  and  Mieraidm 
appeared  on  his  side^  and  after  some  weeks*  oooifaienient  In  the  Flsel^ 
Hooper  allowed  himself  to  be  conseowted.  The  simultaneous  vacancr 
of  Worcester  enabled  the  Council  to  sweep  away  one  of  Henry  VHTs 
new  bishoprics  by  uniting  it  with  Gloucester;  and  another  wa.s  abolished 
bv  the  translation  of  Thirlhv  from  Westminster  to  Norwich^  and  the 
reunion  of  the  former  see  with  London. 

These  episcopal  changes  atibrded  scoj>e  for  another  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
spoliation;  most  of  the  new  Bishops  were  compelled  to  alienate  some  of 
their  manors  to  oourtien  as  the  price  of  their  elevation ;  and  Ponet  went 
so  lar  as  to  surrender  all  his  lands  in  return  for  «  fixed  stipend  of  two 
^Uiousand  marks.  These  lands  were  for  the  most  part  distribntsd 
among  Warwidc^  adherents;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  chantry 
endowments  and  much  Church  plate  fonnd  its  way  to  the  same  destination. 
Somerset  had  issued  a  commission  in  1647  for  taking  a  general  inventory 
of  Church  goods  in  order  to  prevent  the  private  embezzling  which  was  so 
common  just  before  and  duiing  the  course  of  the  jHeionn  ition ;  and  this 
measure  was  supplemented  by  various  orders  to  pai-ticular  peraons 
or  corpoiations  to  restate  such  plate  and  ornaments  as  thejr  had 
appropriated.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  prohibitions  wese 
very  effectual ;  and  aft^  Somerset's  fall  private  and  public  spoliation 
went  on  rapidly  until  it  culminated  (March,  1551)  in  a  comprdisnsife 
seizure  by  the  government  of  all  such  Church  plate  as  remained 
unappropriated. 

The  confiscation  of  chantry  lands  followed  a  similar  course.  The 
first  chai'ge  upon  them  was  the  support  of  the  displaced  chantry  pnesits, 
who«e  pensions  in  1649  amounted  to  a  sum  e^mvalent  to  between  two 
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and  three  hundred  thoosand  pounds  in  modem  currency.  Hie  nest  was 
stated  to  be  **the  ereetiiig  of  Chranunar  sdioob  to  the  edneation  of 
jonth  in  virtue  and  godUness,  the  ftirtber  angmenting  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  better  provision  for  the  poor  and  needy.^  But  the  bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  1549  "for  the  making  of  schools*^  failed 
to  psss  the  House  of  Lords;  tuid  the  furtlicr  nrder''  desi^'ned  by 
the  Protector  was  inevitably  postponed.  Meanwhile  the  contiscated 
chantry  lands  afforded  tempting  facilities  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
King's  immediate  needs.  In  1548<-9  some  five  thousand  pounds^  worth 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  leahn.  Bat 
kss  Intimate  pnictioo  soon  obtained ;  the  diaatiy  kads  wm  regarded 
as  the  last  dish  in  the  last  course  of  the  feast  provided  by  the  wealth 
of  the  Church,  and  the  importunity  of  courtiers  correspwmdingly  in- 
creased. Grants  as  woll  as  sales  became  common ;  the  recipients,  with 
few  exceptions,  repudiated  the  obligation  to  provide  for  schools  out  of 
their  newU  wod  hinds;  and  the  fortunes  of  many  private  families  were 
raised  on  funds  intended  fur  natioiud  education.  A  few  schools  were 
fiNBided  by  primate  beneftcfeon,  and  it  is  probaUe  that  edneation  gained 
on  the  whole  by  its  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  dorch. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  dosing  yean  of  the  reign  that  the  govem- 
ment  made  a  serious  endeavour  to  secure  the  adetjuate  maintenance 
of  those  schools  whose  foundations  had  been  shaken  by  the  abolition 
of  chantries;  and  Edward  Ws  services  to  fxlucation  con^istw^  principiillv 
in  ii-ssin;iiinLf  a  fixed  annual  pension  to  schools  whose  endowments  of  much 
greater  potential  value  had  been  appropriated. 

These  proceedings,  lilce  the  other  religious  changes  made  during 
1560  and  1651,  were  eflected  bj  the  action  of  the  Cdmicil,  of  indi* 
iridnal  Bishops,  or  erf  private  perMins;  for  Parliament,  which  Warwick 
distnisted,  did  not  meet  between  Febmaiy,  1560,  and  January,  1552. 
But  some  of  the  Councifs  measures  were  bawd  upon  l^slation  passed  in 
the  session  of  1549-50 ;  such  were  the  wholesale  destruction  of  old 
service-books  which  wrought  particular  havoc  amonf^  the  libraries  of 
Oxlord  and  Cambridge,  and  the  compilation  and  execution  of  the  new 
Ordinal,  which  was  published  in  March  and  brought  into  use  in  April, 
1550.  Bf  it  a  number  of  ceremonies  hitherfeo  used  at  ordinatioiia  were 
discootinued;  and  it  embodied  a  dense  which  has  been  diveigaitly 
intBrpreted  both  as  abolishing  and  as  retaining  all  the  minor  orders 
beneath  that  of  deacon.  Ridley  signalised  liis  elevation  to  the  see  of 
London  by  a  severe  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  by  reducing  the  altars 
in  St  PauFs  and  elsewhere  to  the  status  and  estimation  of  *'  the  Lord's 
tablci/"  Coijjiis  Christi  Day  and  many  Saiuts'  days  ceased  to  l>e 
observed  partly  because  Uiey  savoux-ed  uf  popery,  and  partly  because  the 
cessation  of  work  impeded  the  aequisitiott  of  wealth.  Granmer,  Bucer, 
and  Bfar^  were  secretly  bnsy  revising  the  Fmyer-Boolc,  said  the 
Coondl  was  engsged  in  an  attempt  to  ibroe  the  FHnoess  Mary  to 
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relinquish  her  private  masses,  when  suddenl)-  in  the  autumn  of  1651 
the  nation  was  startled  by  the  news  of  another  Court  revolntiim. 

Somentty  after  bis  mbmiasiom  and  depoeition  hem  the  IRrotectoimte^ 
had  been  rdeaaed  from  tlie  Tower  on  February     1550.   In  April  he 

was  leadmittcd  to  the  Privy  Council;  and  in  May  he  was  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  re<%ived  back  such  of  his  lands  «» 
had  not  already  been  sold.  Tlie  Duke''8  easy-going  natnre  induced  him 
readily  to  forgive  the  inditmities  he  liad  suffered  at  ^^^•'.nvi^k's  hands; 
and  in  June,  1650,  tiie  reconcihation  went  so  far  lhat  a  marriage  was 
concluded  between  the  Dukes  daugiiicr  and  ^N'arwick 5  eldest  son.  Lord 
Lisle.  From  this  time  Someneti  to  ell  appearance,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  government.  But  it  was  deer  fliat  be  onlj  eadsted  on  suflfennee^ 
as  «  dependant  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  situation  was  too  gdUng  to 
lest  long.  The  Duke  was  allowed  no  free  boocm  to  his  royal  nqphev;  he 
was  excluded  from  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  nding  £sction,  and  was 
often  dcpf^ndont  for  knowledge  of  the  govornmontV  pl.<iii<;  on  such 
information  ho  could  extract  from  attendants  on  the  Kiii  ^  he  was 
not  only  opposed  to  almost  every  principle  on  which  Warwick  acted, 
})ut  was  personally  an  obstacle  to  tlie  acliievement  of  the  designs  which 
the  Earl  was  beginning  to  dierisb.  He  was  thus,  unless  he  was  willing 
to  be  Warwick*9  tool,  forced  to  become  the  centre  of  active  or  passlire 
resistance— 'the  leader  of  the  opposition,  in  so  frr  as  Tudor  practioe 
tolerated  such  a  personage.  Within  three  months  of  his  readmission  to 
the  Council  he  was  exei-ting  himself  to  procure  the  release  of  Gardiner, 
of  the  Earl  of  ArundeL  ?nid  of  other  pri<:onfrs  in  the  Tower :  and, 
while  Warwick  was  absent,  Somerset  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  the 
Councirs  promotion  or  restoration  of  several  of  his  adherents.  He 
attempted  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  Princess  Mary's  licence  to 
hear  mass,  and  sought  so  ftr  as  he  could  to  restore  a  friendljr  ibeling 
between  England  and  the  Emperor.  In  these  eflbrts  he  ibnnd  consider- 
able support  among  the  motkrate  party;  and  the  spiritlem  oondact  of 
foreign  affairs  by  the  new  government,  coupled  with  the  harshness  of  its 
domestic  administration,  made  many  regret  the  Protector''s  deposition. 
Before  the  .sfssion  of  1549-50  broke  up,  n  mnvompnt  was  initiated  for 
his  restoration:  the  project  was  defeated  by  a  prorogation,  linl  it  was 
resolved  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  Parliament  met  again,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Puiliament  was  not  summoned  till  after  Somerset s 
death. 

Warwick  viewed  the  Duke*^  conduct  with  anger,  which  increased  m 
hn  own  growing  unpopularity  made  Somerset  appear  more  and  more 
formidable;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  1551,  Warwick  had  elabo- 
rated a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  further  advancement  of  himself  and 
his  faction  and  for  the  total  ruin  of  iSomerset  and  the  opposition.  f>cil, 
the  ablest  of  the  ex-Proteetor friends,  had  ingratiated  himself  with 
Warwick  by  his  aeal  a^inst  Gardiner  at  the  time  when  Somcraet  wtu 
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andettviNiritig  to  procure  his  release,  end  in  September,  1550,  he  had  been 
sipom  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State ;  a  year  later  (October  4, 1561) 

he  ocCTire  amoDg  the  list  of  Warwick's  *?upporters  marked  out  for 
promotion.  Warwick  himself  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland: 
Grpy,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  became  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  Wiltshire  Marquis 
of  Winchester;  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke;  while  knighthoods  were 
bestowed  on  Cecil,  Sidney  (Warwick'*s  son-in-law^  Hairy  Dudley  (his 
kinsman),  and  Heniy  Neville.  On  the  16th  Somerset  and  his  friends, 
induduig  Lord  Gtey  de  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Anmdel,  and  a  don 
others,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  Paget  had  been  sequestered 
a  fortnight  earlier,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

The  real  cause  nnri  occasion  of  tliis  sudden  rmtp  rfffnt  are  still 
nWure.  It  is  proliablc  that  foreign  affairs  had  more  to  do  wWh  the 
matter  than  appeai-s  on  the  surface,  'llic  Constable  of  Fmnt  e,  when 
informed  of  it,  suggested  that  t  harles  V  and  the  Princes  Mary  were 
probably  at  Somerset's  back,  and  offered  to  send  French  troops  to 
Mbrthumfaerland^H  aid,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  Henry  II  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Northumherland^s  action.  Somerset  had,  once  the  days  when 
he  served  in  the  Emperor^s  suite,  been  an  imperialist ;  and  Oiailes  V, 
who  still  professed  a  personal  friendship  for  him,  would  have  welcomed 
his  return  to  pon  er  in  place  of  the  Fmncopliil  administmtion,  which  had 
Jost  (June,  1551)  put  the  seal  on  its  foieiLm  policy  bv  nefrotiating  a 
marriage  between  Edward  VI  and  Henry  II  s  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The 
dispute  with  the  Emperor  concerning  the  treatment  of  Uie  Princess  Mary 
wa&  at  its  height ;  and  it  is  possible  that  plot  and  counterplot  were  in 
SMoee  a  struggle  between  Fkench  and  Imperial  Influence  in  Enghmd. 
In  any  case  the  stories  told  to  the  young  King  and  published  abroad 
were  obviously  f ilse ;  Edward  w  as  informed  that  his  uncle  had  plotted 
the  murder  of  Northumberland^  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  the  seisure 
of  the  Crown  and  other  measures  against  himself,  to  wliich  the  young 
King's  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Edward  \  would  give  a  sini'^tcr  inter- 
pretation ;  the  people  of  London  were  iiiionued  that  lie  meant  to 
desUoy  the  city. 

The  plot  was  said  to  have  been  hatohed  in  April,  1551 ;  but  the  Hrst 
hint  of  Its  existence  was  conveyed  to  the  government  in  a  private  con- 
versation between  Northumberland  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  on  October  4^ 
long  after  the  conspiracy,  If  It  ever  waa  real,  had  been  ahandotied. 
Palmer,  who  was  one  of  the  accoropiioes,  was  nevertheless  left  at  libegrly 
for  a  fortnight;  he  wns  never  put  upon  his  trial,  and.  ^vhon  Somerset 
was  finally  disposed  of,  he  became  Northumberland's  right-hand  man ; 
finallv*  he  confessed  before  his  death  that  his  accusation  had  been 
invented  at  Northumberland^  instigation.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  who, 
soeording  to  Northumheriand^s  theoiy,  had  been  the  principal  accomplice 
in  Somenet*s  ^ony,  was  subsequently  readmitted  to  the  Council, 
became  Lord  Steward  of  the  Housdiold  to  Mary  and  to  Elisabeth,  and 
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Chancellor  of  the  UniTefsity  of  QifovdL  Piget,  at  whose  home  ^ 
intended  aasaaBinaiion  was  to  have  taken  p]aoe»  mm  never  tanagbt  inlo 

Court;  neither  "wns  T.ord  Grev,  another  accomplice,  who  was  aft<»rwar»^^ 
made  captain  of  Gmties  "as  amends""  for  the  unjust  charge.  To  the 
minor  conspirators  a  very  simple  principle  was  applied  quite  irrcsp^f  tive 
of  their  guilt :  if  they  implicated  Somerset,  they  were  released  witiiout 
trial;  if  ^ey  persisted  in  aaaerting  tiieir  own  and  hk  iim<icepce  Hmj  woe 
executed.  But,  in  nite  of  all  Northumberland^  eflfarta,  no  coiifin»> 
tlon  was  obtained  of  Palmer^  main  eharga  Scores  of  witneHses  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  put  to  torture;  but  the  story  of  tiie 
intended  assassination  was  so  baseless  that  the  charge  did  not  appear 
in  any  one  of  the  five  indictments  returned  against  Somerset,  and  wa* 
not  so  n^uch  as  alluded  to  in  the  laminations  of  the  Duke  himself 
and  his  chief  atiherents. 

Meanwhile,  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  disturbance. 
The  creation  oif  Loids-Iieatenant  put  local  adminiatration  and  ked 
militia  into  the  hands  of  Northnmherland'*8  friends,  and  pwrndBd  hoi 
witii  an  instrument  akin  to  Cromwell''s  Major-generah.  London  was 
overawed  by  the  newly-oiganised  bands  of  geru  d^armes ;  and  an  efat 
was  made  to  appease  one  sourre  of  dix'^ati'^faction  by  proclaimin*^  a 
new  and  purified  coinaj^.  Pful lament,  which  was  to  have  met  in 
November,  wa,s  furtiier  prort>gucti ,  and  Northumberland's  contntl  of 
the  government  wsis  strengthened  by  a  decision  that  the  King's  urdei 
(he  was  jnst  fourteen)  should  he  absolntely  valid  without  the  ooinitai> 
signature  of  a  single  member  of  tiie  Council.  Lord-Ghanedlor  Rich 
resigned  soon  after  in  alarm  at  this  violent  measure,  and  he  eooseqmtlj 
took  no  part  in  Somersetls  trial.  The  tribunal  consisted  of  twenty-six  art 
of  fort}' -seven  peers ;  among  them  were  Northumberland,  Northampton, 
and  Pembroke,  who  were  really  parties  in  the  case.  They  had  already 
acted  practically  as  accusers,  had  drawn  up  the  charges,  and  examined 
the  witnesses ;  they  now  assumed  the  function  of  judges,  and  after  their 
verdict  determined  whether  it  should  be  executed  or  not. 

The  trial  took  place  on  December  1  at  Westminster  Hall;  Uk 
cfaaigee  were  praetioUly  two^  one  of  treason  in  omspiring  to  imprina 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  one  of  felony  in  inciting  to  an  unlawful  assemUy. 
Both  these  offences  depended  upon  the  atrocious  statute  which,  passed 
in  the  panic  of  reaction  after  SomersetV-  fall,  wa.^  to  expire  with  the  next 
session  of  Parliament — a  further  reason  for  its  prorogation.  In  another 
respect  the  trial  would  not  have  been  possible  uiulei  anv  other  Act  ;  lor 
that  Act  removed  the  px^vious  limitation  of  thirty  days  within  which 
accusations  must  be  prefezied,  and  five  months  had  elapsed  betwsm 
SomerseCs  alleged  offences  and  Palmer^  accusation.  Nevertheless  the 
charge  of  treason  broke  down,  and  the  government  boasted  of  hs 
magnanimity  in  condemning  the  prisoner  to  death  only  for  felony. 
Thine  was  as  little  evidence  for  that  ofienee  as  for  the  other,  and  the 
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■mi  of  the  ez-^taetor'a  guilt  appeal*  to  have  heea.  this:  he  bad  ipolceo 
to  one  or  two  friends  of  the  advisabilify  of  anesting  Nortfatmiheilaiidy 
Ifoitfaampton,  and  Pemhroke,  calHiig  a  Fadiainenty  and  demanding  an 

account  of  their  evil  government 

Somerset  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  amid  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  the  people,  who  thought  he  had  been  arqnitted.  He 
remained  there  seven  weeks,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  no 
further  step  would  be  taken  against  him.  Parliament,  however,  was  to 
meet  on  January  SS,  and  it  was  cerfcun  that  a  movement  in  Somerset's 
&vour  would  be  made,  Northnmberland  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
lus  betion  in  tiie  CSommons  by  forang  his  nominees  on  vacant  oonstitiien- 
des;  but  his  hold  on  Farliament  remained  nevoiheless  weaker  than 
that  oi  his  rival,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  get  rid  of 
Somorsot  once  and  for  all.  An  order  of  the  King  drawn  up  on 
January  18  Ibr  the  trial  of  Soincr>ct's  accomplices,  wtis,  before  its  sub- 
mi^ion  to  the  Council  on  the  followini:;  cl  iv,  transformed  by  erasures  and 
interlineations  into  an  order  for  tiie  Duke's  execution.  No  record  of 
the  proceedings  was  entefed  hi  the  ConndTs  icgister;  hot  Geol,  with 
a  view  to  future  contingencies,  secured  the  King's  memorandum  and 
inioribed  on  the  bacli  of  it  the  names  of  Ihe  CbunciUon  who  wen 
pfcsent.  Somerset's  eroention  took  place  at  simrise  on  the  2Snd ; 
in  spite  of  elaborate  precautions  a  riot  nearly  broke  out,  but  the 
Duke  made  no  effort  to  turn  to  account  the  popular  sympathy.  He 
had  resigned  bimseli*  to  bis  fate,  and  died  with  exemplary  courage  and 
dignity. 

Parliament  met  on  the  following  day,  and  it  soon  proved  that 
NoithtmdMriand  had  been  wise  in  his  generation.  Farliament  could  not 
retUne  Somenet  to  life,  but  it  could  at  least  ensure  tiiat  no  one  should 
again  be  condemned  by  similar  methods.  It  rejected  a  new  treason  hill 
designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  expiring  Act,  and  passed 
another  providing  that  accusations  must  be  made  within  three  months 
of  the  offence,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  be  confronted  with  two 
witnesses  to  liis  crime.  The  House  of  Commons  also  refui»ed  to  pa«5 
a  biU  of  attainder  against  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  on  a  vague  charge  remotely  connected  with  Somerset's  pre- 
tended plobi.  His  Uahopric  was,  however,  marked  out  fbr  spoliation,  and 
aftsr  months  kterl^lnBUn  was  deprived  hy  a  civil  Coort  Failiament 
was  more  complaisant  in  religious  matters,  and  passed  the  Second  Act  of 
Uniformity,  besides  another  Act  removing  from  the  mairiage  of  priests  the 
stigma  hitherto  attaching  to  the  practice  a?  beinc*  onlv  a  licensed  evil. 
The  S^ccond  Act  of  T^niforniitv  extended  the  scope  of  religious  persecu- 
tion by  iniposiug  penaltirs  i'ov  reciisaiicv  upon  laynien  ;  if  tliey  neglect^ 
to  attend  common  prayer  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  tliey  were  to  be 
sulijjeet  to  eodeaaastical  censum  and  excommuidcatioD ;  if  they  attended 
any  bat  tiie  auQmrised  form  of  worship,  they  were  liable  to  six  months* 
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impriMHimeiit  for  the  first  oSenoe,  a  year's  impriaoniiieDt  far  the  seooid, 

Bnd  lifelong  imprisonment  for  the  third. 

Thifl  Second  Act  of  Uniformity  also  imposed  a  Second  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.    The  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  hfud  scarcely 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  1549,  when  it  began  to  be 
attacked  as  a  halting  makeshift  by  the  Reformers.    The  fact  that 
Gardiner  expressed  a  iuodiiied  approval  of  it  was  enough  to  condemn 
it  2D  their  eyes,  and  in  the  Seoond  Book  thoee  parts  whidi  had  von 
Gaidiner^s  approval  vera  oarefiiUy  eUminatad  or  revised.  Tlie  Prsjer 
Book  of  1549  was  elaborately  examined  hy  Buoer  and  more  superficiaOj 
by  Peter  Martyr ;  but  the  changes  actaally  made  were  rather  on  Uini 
indicated  bv  fVnnmcr  in  his  controversy  with  Gardiner  than  on  thow 
suggested  bv  jiticer;  and  the  actual  revision  was  done  by  the  Archbishop, 
assisted  at  times  h\  Ridley.    There  is  no  proof  that  Con  vexation  was 
consult^  in  the  matter,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  tlie  Book  under- 
went modification  in  its  passage  through  Parliament.  The  net  result  wu 
to  minimbe  the  possibility  of  such  Gatholic  interpretations  as  had  hem 
placed  on  the  earlier  Book ;  in  particular  the  Commumon  Office  «ai 
mdically  altered  until  it  approached  ver^'  nearly  to  the  Zwinglian  idea  of 
a  commemorative  rite.    The  odditated  Black  Rubric,  explaining  away 
the  significance  of  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  CfMnmunion,  was  inserted 
on  the  Councirs  autiiority  after  the  Act  had  })ccn  j)asscd  hv  }\iriiameDt 
Two  other  ecclesiastical  measures  of  imporUuice  were  llu-  Jieformatio 
Ugum  ecclemutkantm  and  tlie  compilation  of  the  Forty-two  Articles. 
Tlie  Articles  of  Religion,  originally  dmwn  up  by  Crsnmer,  were  reviad 
at  the  Councirs  direction  and  did  not  receive  the  royal  signaftoic  until 
June,  1553,  while  Parliament  in  the  same  year  refused  its  sanction  ts 
the  Book  of  Canon  I^w  prepared  by  the  commissioners;  lay  objectioni 
to  spiritual  jurisdiction  were  the  same,  whether  it  was  exerdsed 
Catliolic  or  by  Protestant  prelates. 

The  extensive  reduction  of  Church  ritual  effected  by  the  Second  Act 
of  Unifoniiily  rendered  superfluous  a  Inrge  quantity  of  Church  property, 
and  for  its  seizure  fay  the  Crown  the  government^  financial  emfaamsi- 
ments  supplied  an  obvious  motive.  The  subsidies  granted  in  1640-ini| 
the  money  paid  for  the  restitution  of  Boulogne,  profits  made  the 
debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  other  sources,  had  enabled  Northumber- 
land to  tide  over  the  Parliament  of  1552,  without  demanding  from  it 
anv  further  (imnrial  aid.  But  thes(>  snnrces  were  now  exhausted,  and  in 
the  cnsuin<x  summer  the  final  gleanings  from  the  Church  were  gathered 
in.  Sucli  cluuitry  lands  as  had  not  hcen  sold  or  granted  away  were  now 
disposed  of;  all  unnecessary  church  ornaments  were  appropriated;  the 
lands  of  the  diswlved  bishoprics  and  attainted  conspirators  were  ptboed 
on  the  market;  church  bells  were  taken  down,  organs  were  removed,  and 
lead  was  stripped  off  the  roofs.  When  these  means  failed,  the  heroie 
measure  was  proposed  of  demanding  an  account  from  all  Oown  offiom 
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of  moneys  reoeivod  during  tho  list  twenty  yean.  Still  there  me  a 
deficit;  end  in  the  winter  Northumbedead  was  leduoed  to  appealing  to 

Parliament. 

By  this  time  his  government  had  become  so  unpopular  that  he 
shrank  from  meeting  a  really  representative  assembly,  and  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  which  has  been  misi  tpreiieuted  an  the  normal  practice  of 
Tudor  times.  There  had  already  bix  ii  isolated  inst<in<»s  of  the  exercise 
of  government  intiuenoe  to  force  particular  candidates  uu  coustituenci&i ; 
fant  the  Fsrliament  of  Mercfa,  ISSS^  was  the  only  one  la  the  oxteenlJi 
oentufy  that  can  fiuily  be  deacribed  as  nominated  by  the  government; 
and  Benard»  when  discussing  the  question  of  a  Barliament  in  the 
following  August,  asked  Charles  V  whether  he  tlio  jght  it  advisable  to 
have  a  general  Parliament  or  merely  an  assembly  of  '^notables**  summoned 
after  ihv  manner  introduced  bv  Northumberland.  A  circular  appears  to 
have  been  i»eiit  round  ordering  the  electors  to  return  the  rneuihers  nomi- 
nateil  by  the  Council.  £ven  this  moiisure  was  not  consiHoi  lhI  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  properly  subservient  Hou^  of  Coojmons ;  and  at  the  aauie  time 
eleven  new  boroughs  letoroing  twenty -two  members  weve  cteated^  princi' 
pally  in  Cornwall,  where  Crown  influcnee  was  80prem&  The  prooeas  of 
packing  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Pnvy  Cowncil,  more  than  half  of 
which,  as  it  existed  in  1553,  had  been  nominated  since  Northumberland's 
accession  to  power.  To  this  Pai'liament  the  Duke  represented  his  financial 
needs  as  exclusivelv  due  to  the  maladministration  of  the  Protector,  who 
had  been  deposed  1  lirw  and  a  half  years  before;  and  a  subsidy  was  L:;ranted 
which  waA  not,  liowever,  to  be  paid  for  two  years.  Act^  were  also  pa.^s* d 
with  a  view  to  checking  Hscal  abus^;  but  Northuuibeiland  again  met 
with  some  traces  of  indi^iendence  in  the  Commons^  and  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  Mardi  81,  having  sat  for  bardy  a  month. 

The  ground  was  fast  slipping  from  under  NorthumberhuMTs  feet,  and 
the  Nemesis  which  had  long  do|^ed  his  steps  was  drawing  perceptibly 
nesirer.  Ziinri  had  no  peace,  and  from  the  time  of  Somerscfs  fall  never 
a  month  pjussed  without  some  symptom  of  popular  discontent.  In 
October,  1551,  a  rumour  spread  that  a  coinage  wa^s  being  mmtcd  at 
Dudley  Castle  m Lamped  with  NorthumberlHiid  s  b*idge,  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff,  and  in  1552  he  was  widely  believed  to  be  aiming  at  the 
Crown.  Even  some  of  his  fevourite  preacbeni  began  to  denounoe  him  in 
thinly  veiled  terms  from  the  pulpit.  No  longer  a  Moses  or  Joshua,  he 
was  not  obscurely  likened  to  Ahitophel.  His  only  support  was  the 
young  King,  over  whose  mind  he  had  established  complete  dominion; 
I'.nd  Kdward  VI  was  now  slowly  d\  ing  bolbre  his  eyes.  The  consecjuences 
to  himself  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  \\ere  only  too  clear;  his  ambition 
had  led  him  into  so  many  crimes  ami  li.id  made  him  so  many  entunes 
that  hia  iile  was  secure  only  so  long  as  he  controlled  the  goveruuient 
and  prevented  the  administratiQii  of  justice.  There  wes  no  room  for 
repentance;  he  could  expect  no  morcy  when  his  foes  were  once  in  a 
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position  to  bring  him  to  book.  The  aocesaion  of  Mary  would  almoct 
ijie\'itably  be  followed  by  his  own  attainder;  and  the  proepect  diovt 
him  to  make  one  last  despemte  bid  for  life  and  for  power. 

There  were  other  temptations  which  led  him  to  stake  his  all  on  a 
single  throw.  No  immediate  inteifereuce  uctrd  be  it:ai-ed  Iruui  nbrtMuL 
Scotlnd,  DOW  Uttk  more  than  a  province  of  Fnaeef  had  no  dente  te  m 
a  half-Spaaiah  prinoees  on  the  Engliah  throne,  and  Ranoe  waa  em  arae 
feluctant  to  witness  the  tranafeKnoe  of  England^s  reaouroes  to  the  hand* 
of  Charles  V.  The  Emperor  was  fully  occupied  with  the  French  war, 
and  Mary  had  nothing  on  which  to  rely  except  the  temper  of  Fngln^ 
Northumberland's  endeavour  to  alter  the  Suca^ion  might  well  se«i» 
worth  the  making.  He  could  H{M)cal  to  the  fact  that  no  woman  had  sat 
on  the  English  throne,  and  that  the  only  attempt  to  place  one  there  Imi 
been  followed  by  civil  war.  Margaret  Beaufort  iuui  been  excluded  iu 
ikvour  of  hereon;  and  in  the  leign  of  Hcniy  VintfaeiowereiMtwiiitiiig 
tfaoae  who  pfefemd  the  daim  of  an  ill^timate  aon  to  that  of  a  kg^ 
mate  daughter.  He  could  also  play  upon  the  dread  of  zel^oiia  leadiaa 
and  of  foreign  domination  which  would  enaiie  if  Mary  succeeded  aadi 
as  she  probably  would,  married  an  alien.  The  Netherlands,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia  had  all  by  marriage  been  brought  imder  Habsburg  rule  and 
with  disastrous  consf'fjupnces;  might  not  Kngland  be  reserved  for  a  sLmiiar 
fate  ?  Some  of  tiie.se  objections  applied  also  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
but  not  all,  and  Northumberland  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of 
•oooeM  bad  he  leleeted  aa  hia  candidate  the  dauj^ter  of  Anne  Bolep. 
Bat  such  a  aolution  would  not  neceBaarily  have  meant  a  oontinuanoe  of 
his  own  suprcmacy,  und  that  was  Die  vital  point. 

Hence  the  Dulce  had  leooone  to  a  plan  which  was  hopelessly  illegal, 
illogical,  unpopidar,  and  unconstitutional.  Edward  VI  was  induced  to 
settle  the  Crowii  on  I^dv  Jane  Grey,  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  VITTs 
sister,  Mary,  Duchess  ot  SulPolk;  she  was  married  to  Noi  thuiiibi  rlnnd'^ 
fourth  sou,  Guilford  Dudley,  and  Dudley  waa  to  receive  the  Crown 
matrimonial,  and  thus  mitigate  the  ohjections  to  a  female  sovereign. 
The  arrangement  was  illegal,  because  Edwaid  VI  had  not  been  euipoweied 
by  law,  aa  Heniy  had,  to  leave  the  Grown  by  will;  and  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  Succeflnon  established  by  Parliament  and  by  Henry's  will 
was  treason.  It  was  illogical,  because,  even  supposing  that  Henry''8  will 
could  be  set  aside  find  his  two  daughters  excluded  as  illegitimate,  the 
next  clniiiiant  was  ^lary.  Queen  of  Scots,  the  irr  uid-daughtcr  of  Hern's 
elder  sisti  r  Margaret.  Moreover,  if  the  Sulioik  line  w<is  adopted,  the 
proper  heu-  was  L»ady  .June's  mother,  the  wife  of  Henn  Grey,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  There  was  thus  little  to  recommend  the  King's  "device""  except 
the  arbitniy  will  of  Northumberland,  who  in  May,  1558,  endeavoured  to 
implieate  bis  chief  supporters  in  the  plot  by  asetiea  of  dynaatiemanu^ 
His  daughter  Cathaiine  was  given  to  Lord  Hastings  ;  Lady  Jane'*s  sister 
Catharine  to  Pembroke's  son,  Xiord  Herbert  {  and  Lady  Jane's  eouui 
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Margaret  Clifford  (another  possible  dalmaiit)  to  Northumberlaj3d'*s 
brother  Anr^rew.  The  news  of  these  arrangements  confirmed  the  popiTlar 
suspicions  of  the  Duke's  designs,  and  during  the  month  of  Jmie  foreign 
ambassadors  in  London  were  kept  pretty  well  informed  of  Uie  prepress  of 
the  plot.  Tlie  TCluctant  content  of  fheCouDcQiiwoiil^^ 
that  Fadiament  ahonld  be  summoned  et  onoe  to  confinn  tiie  aettiemeBt; 
and  on  June  11  the  jiKlges  were  ordered  to  draw  up  letters  patent 
embodying  the  young  King's  wishes.  They  re;isted  at  first,  but  Edward^s 
urgent  commands,  Northumberlonfl's  violence,  and  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal  for  their  action  at  leiiLcth  <  xtortcd  oonipHance.  On  the  Slst 
the  Council  with  some  open  prutebts  and  many  mental  reservations 
i^gned  tiie  letten  patent.  The  Tower  had  been  lecured ;  troopt  had 
been  hastily  laucd;  and  the  fleet  had  been  manned.  Eveiy  precaution 
that  fear  could  inspire  had  been  taken  when  the  last  male  Tudor  died 
on  July  6  at  Greenwich;  nothincj  remained  but  for  the  nation  to  declare, 
through  such  channels  as  were  still  left  open,  its  verdict  OU  the  <'J*i»wa  of 
Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  s  rule. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PHILIP  AND  MARY. 

Tub  eontention  of  religious  parties  amid  which  the  reigu  of  M«iy 
commenced — the  legacy  of  the  preceding  reign — still  further  weaVened 
the  royal  authority  at  home,  while  it  materially  lowered  England  in  the 
estimation  of  the  great  Powers  abroad.  The  Protector  Somerset  iiad 
failed  to  accomplish  tiie  design  to  which  he  had  d^ted  his  bat 
enefgies,  that  of  Union  with  Sootknd,  whereby  the  United  Kingdom 
should  asMTt  its  position  as  the  lending  Protestant  State  in  Eorope. 
The  innate  cruelty  of  Northumberland's  nature,  as  seen  in  the  merril«s 
malignity  with  which  he  brought  his  rival  to  the  scaffold,  and  carrial 
out  the  reversal  of  his  policy,  had  caused  him  to  He  refnmi  d  with 
avuision  by  the  greiit  majority  of  his  countrymen;  while  Uie  humiliating 
circumstances  tmder  which  peace  had  been  concluded  both  with  Ranee 
and  with  Scotland  had  revealed  alike  the  financial  and  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  nation.  Not  only  had  the  rulers  of  the  country  themselves 
ceased  to  be  actuated  by  a  statesmanlike  and  definite  foiei;irn  policy,  but 
the  leading  Powers  on  the  Continent  had  gi-udually  come  to  regard 
England  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  re\enue  of  the  English 
Crown  was  but  a  fraction  of  tliat  which  Heni  y  II  of  I'raiiw;  or  Ciiarles  V 
ooidd  raise.  And  by  degrees  the  country  whose  Sing,  a  generation 
before,  had  hurled  defiance  at  Rome  and  treated  on  equal  tenns  with 
Spain  and  France^  had  cmne  to  be  looked  upon  by  these  latter  Powers  as 
one  whose  government  and  people  were  ilike  fickle  and  untrustworthy, 
and  whose  jiolu  v  vacillated  and  ruler-,  t  hangcd  no  often  m  to  render  its 
alliance  a  mutter  scarcely  deserving  serious  diplomatic  eilort,  iti»  annexa- 
tion far  from  impracticable.  But  whether  that  annexation  would  have 
to  be  effiseted  by  diplomacy  or  by  force,  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  or  hj 
actual  conquest,  was  still  uncertain.  Such,  however,  was  the  altematiTe 
that  chiefly  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  rquesoitatives  of  the  great 
continental  Powers  during  the  reign  of  Marv. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  instnniients  who  sen  d  their 
diplomacy  in  England,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  envoys  of  both 
France  and  Spain  were  well  fitted  to  represent  their  i-espective 
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iOvereigTTs.  The  bad  faith  and  cyniral  inconsistency  of  Henry  II  re- 
nppeami  in  the  mischievous  intri^ies  and  shamdess  mendacity  of 
Antoine  de  Noailles.  The  astute  and  wary  policy  of  tlie  Emperor  was 
not  inadequately  reproduced  by  the  energetic  and  adroit,  although 
fometimei  too  impetuous,  Simon  BenardL  On  the  Venetian  envoys, 
Glaeonio  Sonoio  and  Giovamd  Micfaid,  it  devolved  ewrefuUy  to  obMrve 
latbcr  than  to  seek  to  guide  events ;  and  the  latter,  althon^  designated 
an  imperialist  by  de  Noailles,  appears  to  have  preserved  a  studiously 
impartial  attitude  ;  while  the  a<%uracy  of  his  information  wa*?  such  that 
the  I'rench  ambasstuior  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the  dishonesty 
of  MichiePs  secretfiry,  Anlomu  Mazza,  to  purchaiie  ciand^tinely  much 
of  the  intelligence  transmitted  to  the  Doge  of  V^enice  by  his  envoy. 

In  the  adection  of  her  reptreMntatiTCB  at  the  foregoing  Courts,  Mary, 
on  die  other  handy  does  not  appeer  to  have  been  unduly  biuied  by  penooal 
piedilectiona.  IQiirlby,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  afterwards  stood  big^  in  her 
iavour ;  but  when,  in  April,  1668^  he  was  for  the  second  time  accredited 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  Northumberland. 
Expcdiencv  alone  can  have  suj^g^ted  that  Nicholas  Wotton  and  Peter 
\anru:s,  both  of  ^hom  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  procetdiiig^s 
connected  with  the  divorce  of  Catharine  ol  Aragou,  should  be  i-etained 

at  their  poetsr-the  one  hi  Pwi%  the  other  hi  Vcnioe.  Wotton^  loyalty 
to  his  new  sovereign,  his  ability  and  oouiag%  were  alike  unqnestionaUei 

and  when,  in  1555-7,  Maiy^s  throne  ¥ras  threatened  by  the  machinations 
of  the  English  eiilei^  it  was  to  his  vigilance  and  dexterity  that  the 

English  government  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  earliest  information  of 
the  conspirators'  intentions.  At  Venice,  Peter  \^!inncs  discharged  his 
duties  as  ambassador  with  commendable  discretion  and  ^Ls^iduity. 
although,  at  one  ciitical  juncture,  he  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of 
excessive  caution.  But  as  a  native  of  Lucca,  and  one  who  had  been 
collector  of  the  papal  taxes  in  England,  who  had  filkd  the  post  of  Latin 
secretary  to  Woilsey,  King  Heniy  and  IBng  Edwaid  in  succession,  and 
who  had  been  employed  on  more  than  one  important  diplomatic  mission, 
he  offered  a  combination  of  qualifications  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  match.  Although  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  his  energies 
showed  no  decline ;  and  Mary  herself  could  .suggest  no  one  more  fit  to 
be  her  representative  at  the  Venetian  Court. 

Hie  6th  of  Julj,  the  day  «^  EdwaidV  death,  had  not  passpd  away 
before  the  Coondl  were  apprised  of  the  event;  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  fact  should  be  kept  strictly  secret  until  the  necessary  measures 
bad  been  taken  for  securing  the  succession  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In 
pursuance  of  this  decision,  Clinton  (the  Lord  Admiral),  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester  (the  Lord  Treasurer)  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  forth- 
with placed  a  stioiig  garrison  in  tlie  Tower;  while  the  civic  authorities 
were  summoned  to  appear,  through  their  representatives,  before  the 
ConncO  at  Greenwich.   The  Lord  Mayor,  together  with  "  six  aldermen, 
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as  many  mcrcb.ants  of  the  staple  and  an  niaiiy  merchant  adventiirers," 
accordingly  repaired  Uiitlier,  when  the  late  monarcirs  decease  wa-s  ^w^^ 
known  to  them,  and  the  letters  patent,  whereby  be  bad  devised  tiie 
SoooHOOD  to  the  Home  of  Sdlblk«  me  kid  before  them.  Ohese  Ih^ 
irere  oelled  iqMm  to  ngn,  and  also  to  take  an  oath  of  aUcgknoe  toQoHi 
Jane.  Tb^  nere,  however,  diaiged  to  divulge  notfaliig,  but  qineUy  to 
take  whatever  measoreB  fhey  mig^  ^em  requisite  for  the  presmratuD 
of  order  in  the  City,  and  to  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  citizens  in 
the  Rtjccession  of  their  new  sovcreigTi ;  and,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
attcmoon  of  Mondav  (tlie  10th),  Jane  was  conveyed  by  water  to  the 
Tower,  where  slic  was  fornially  received  as  Queen,  At  five  oVlodt, 
public  proclamation  was  made  both  of  Edward's  death  and  of  the  fiut 
that  bjr  hk  decree  **1]ie  Lady  Jane  and  her  hdis  male**  were  to  be  hii 

oopks  of  the  docomeiit  idildi  ffa»  lato 
ffing  had  executed  were  at  the  aame  time  circulated  among  the  people^ 
in  Older  to  make  dear  the  gnrande  on  whkh  tiie  ckim  of  the  nev 
Queen  rested. 

In  the  meantime,  two  days  before  her  brother's  rlpnth,  Mary,  apprised  | 
of  the  hopeless  nature  of  his  illne^  bad  eii'ected  lur  esc^pte  by  night 
from  Huasdon  to  her  palace  at  Kenninghall,  an  andent  slriirturfc, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  which  bad  been  bestoired 
onherby  Henry  on  the  attauider  of  Ilia  actual  IXike.  Hie  Prinocai  hid  i 
formerly  hen  accustomed  to  hold  her  Court  there ;  but  the  botIdiii|gi 
ivere  ill  adapted  for  defence,  and  on  the  11th  die  quitted  KWimngl^n 
for  namlini^Hun  in  Suffolk.  Framlingham,  another  of  the  seats  of  the 
Howards,  was  situated  in  the  district  where  Northumberland's  ruthlen 
(uppresRion  of  the  rebellion  of  1549  was  still  fresh  in  the  meraones  of 
the  population;  and  the  strenptii  and  position  of  the  ca.stle,  surmouuted  j 
by  lofty  towers  and  on  the  margin  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  made  it  : 
an  excellent  rallying-point  for  BAary^s  supporters.  Moreover,  beii^ 
dktant  but  a  few  mfles  from  the  coast,  it  ofoed  focQitka  for  escape  to 
the  Oontinent,  ahouU  tudi  a  necemty  arise.  Withm  less  than  foify- 
eight  hours  it  had  become  known  to  Northumberland  in  London,  thkt 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Sir  WiHiam 
Dniry,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  (formerly  the  custodian  of  Mary^  mother  at  \ 
Kimbolton),  along  with  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  some  of  them  ftt 
the  head  of  a  considerable  bcxlv  of  retainers,  were  gathering  at  Fram- 
lingham. The  Council,  on  assembling  at  the  Tower  on  the  12th,  bad 
already  decided  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  security  the  realm,  that 
Mary  should  forthwith  be  brought  to  London ;  and  Suflblk  was,  m  tiie 
first  uistaiMe^  desigoated  for  the  tadt  of  ghrizig  eflM  to  their  dedm. 
Jane,  however,  ovoKome  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  by  nervov 
apprehension,  entreated  that  her  father  might  be  permitted  ''to  tarry  at 
home  to  keep  her  company  ;  and  Northumberland  was  accordingly 
called  upon  to  proceed  on  the  perilous  errand.   The  terror  which  hif 
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nam*'  was  likely  to  inspire,  and  his  reputation  as  "  the  best  manne  of 
war  in  the  re&ime,"  might  be  looked  upon  as  justifying  his  selection. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  also  notorious  that  throughout  the  eastern 
countit^  his  name  was  held  in  execration  as  that  of  the  man  who  had 
brought  Somovet  to  the  awflbld ;  and  the  ninow  wa«  alieedy  spnading 
wjdelj  that  he  hed»  by  Ami  play,  pndpiteted  the  dceiih  ol  the  young 
King.  The  wishes  of  the  Oonaol  wwe,  however,  too  stron^y  iliged  fixr 
iam  te  be  eUe  to  decline  the  errand ;  and  the  folloviog  day  ifes  devoted 
to  making  ready  for  the  expedition  and  to  the  arming  of  a  sufficient 
retinue.  When  the  Lords  of  the  Council  assembled  at  dinner,  North- 
umberiand  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  an  tuirangue 
io  which  he  adverted  to  the  perils  awaiUag  biui  and  hi»  followers, 
and  commended  the  famiUcs  of  the  latter  to  the  care  of  his  luidi^oe. 
He  fimte  Jmoiadad  thpet  who  listBoid.  tbefc  to  oiiguuJl 
gmnide^  on  which  tfadr  policy  iMted^^tlie  pre/tneqnt  of  Goddea 
Woid  end  the  feare  of  papestiy*s  re^ntmee^-^thene  was  now  added 
the  new  oiAh  of  allegiance,  which  bound  then  to  enppent  the  Qmwm^i 
Oiuse,  and  he  adjured  them  to  be  faithful  to  their  vow. 

On  Riday,  Julv  14,  he  set  out  with  his  ioroes  through  the  stit-cts  of 
London ;  but  the  absence  of  fdl  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  populace 
either  with  him  or  his  errand  was  only  too  apparent.  He  himtdf,  as  he 
passed  along  Shoreditcb,  was  heard  to  exclaim :    the  people  press  to  see 

but  not  one  layeth  'God  speed  ye  Under  Uhe  beUef  ^kpt  Miiy^ 
duttgt  of  icndenoe  to  RmnlinghftM  ma  simply  dealgned  to  M&tate 
hor  cnepe  to  Flandecs,  he  had  soenf  days  befii^  giw  ffpdfi*  that  ^pe 
canying  picked  crews  to  the  number  of  two  tbonwpnd  warn  should  be 
stationed  off  the  NorfoIIc  coast  to  intercept  her  passa^^.  The  spirits  of 
M«rv  s  supporters  at  this  crisis  were  far  horn  high  ;  nor  was  Charles  at 
lirui»i*eis  by  any  means  sanguine  in  his  cousin's  caiwe.  His  instructions, 
transmitted  on  June  2^  to  his  amULmdors  extraordinary  to  the  Eugilish 
Court  while  they  were  still  at  Caljua,  were  drawn  yp  ini  oontemplatiopi  of 
the  cride  which  amed  likely  to  eijst  on  Bdwuid**  dentin  which  wae 
ein  the«  wyrded  ei  imminent.  On  Uieir  wmwtl  in  Loodoo  thefr  were 
iiortiiwith  to  obtmn»  If  posalble,  an  interfiew  with  the  young  Kii^ ;  and 
precise  directions  were  given  with  respect  to  their  attitude  towards 
Northumberland  and  the  Council.  In  the  event  of  Edward's  death, 
Marys  best  policv,  Charles  considered,  would  be  her  betrothal  to  one 
of  her  o^vn  coinitrvmen  ; — the  machinations  of  France  would  thus  be 
eii'ectually  couuteracted,  the  n^isLrust  of  Northuniberluud  and  his  party 
wQoid  be  disarmed.  It  would  be  well  eleo  to  eome  ee  aoon  <•  night 
be  to  A  gencnd  undoretanding  with  the  Gooneil;  a  nsult  whkb»  the 
imperial  edvjaer  tonndeiedy  might  be  atUined  by  Maiyls  undertaking  to 
introduce  no  innovations  either  in  the  adminiattetion  of  wnl  affairs  or 
in  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  concluding  a  kind  of  amnesty  with 
those  actually  in  o£Soe» — patiently  waitiqg  until  God  should  vouchsale 
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tiie  opportunity  of  xestoring  everything  by  peaoefiil  means.*  His  eunrjt 
were  tiao  enjoined  to  give  Us  oooim  afl  poeriUe  aBriafcenee  and  advice  in 
connexion  with  any  oUifpatkiiia  tfae  mi^t  enter  into  with  the  Comidl 

and  any  pledges  she  might  give. 

Edward^a  deaths  liollowed  within  a  week  by  that  of  Matmee  of 
Saxony  from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  materia] ly 
modified  tlie  aspect  of  aflTairs.  On  the  Continent,  Charles  was  now  able 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  tlie  contlict  with  Fraiu  c  ;  ^'ihile  in  England 
the  remarkable  change  in  Mary's  prospects  cont»truined  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  writers  to  xecogiuse  in  results  so  rapidly  attained  an 
cxpieai  intervention  of  Rwvidenoeii 

Hm  first  report  transmitted  to  Charles  by  hia  arotaawidori  aftar 
their  arrival  in  London  conveyed  the  tidingi  of  Edward'^s  death,  and  of 
Northmnberland^s  oocixpation  of  the  Tower  as  champion  of  the  cansa  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  further  ptatcd  that  Mary,  after  taking  counsd 
with  her  confidants,  had  been  proclaimed  Queen  at  Fr!iTOlin«;liam,  a 
course  adopted  under  the  belief  that  large  numbers  would  thus  be 
encouraged  openly  to  declare  themselves  in  her  favour.  In  the  opinion 
of  Renard  himself,  however,  she  waa  committii^  herself  to  a  line  of 
adaon  whidiy  considering  the  icaomeea  at  NortlMmlNriand^  ^M"T»iitftit^i 
the  support  which  he  was  regularly  receiving  fiom  France,  and  the 
actual  complioatiooa  in  continental  aifain,  must  be  pronounced  hopelen. 
Charles  in  his  reply  cautiously  advised  his  envoys  to  content  them> 
selves  for  the  present  with  watching  the  situation ;  but  he  suggested 
thai,  if  Northumberland  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  Mary's  claim>^,  it 
might  l>e  well  to  endeavour  to  persuade  those  English  peers  who  favoured 
the  Catholic  cause  to  make  such  a  demonstration  as  might  serve  to  render 
the  Duke  more  amenable  to  reason,  lienard  s  misgivings  were,  however, 
aoon  modified  hf  farther  and  move  aocoiata  mteil%enoe;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Frinoe  ndlip  he  waa  aUe  to  npott  that  Fag^  had  nsomed  his  aeet 
in  the  Cbundl,  m  whose  policy  a  complete  change  had  takm  "plmoe. 
Then  came  news  that  on  July  19,  while  the  rebel  leaders  were  manilux^ 
from  Cambridge  to  attack  the  castle  at  Framlingham,  Mary  had  been 
proclaimed  on  Tower  Hill  by  Suflblk  himself,  and  again  nt  }*ftul's  Cross, 
and  that  he  had  at  the  sjinie  time  given  ordei-s  tluit  the  insignia  of 
royalty  should  be  removed,  i'rum  his  daughter's  cliambei-s.  The  diarist 
at  his  post  in  the  Tower  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  in  the  City 
concur  in  describing  the  demonstrations  which  followed  as  characteriaed 
by  lenuorkahieenthusiaBm, — ^the  bonfires  and  roaring  camwn,  the  pealing 
hdls  and  sonorous  long-disused  oigans,  the  profuse  largesses, — aU  ofiearing 
e  marked  contrast  to  the  apathy  and  silence  with  whksb  the  proclama- 
tion of  Jane  had  been  received.  The  Council  now  sent  off  official 
information  of  the  event  to  Mary,  who  ^'v  >l.s  at  the  same  time  advised  not 
to  disarm  her  forces  until  Northiiinbcrland's  submission  or  defeat  was 
beyond  doubt.     Three  days  later  lieuard  was  able  to  report  that  the 
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piodHDatMm  liad  ewtgywheai  been  to  ftiraaaAAj  tecawA  tbat  Maiy 
mi^t  now  be  regarded  as  secure  In  her  position  "«a  true  and  hereditary 
Queen  of  England,  without  difficulty*  doubt,  or  impediment.^ 

^\^lile  events  were  progressing  thus  rrtpif^ly  in  tendon  Northumber- 
land, accompanied  h\  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Lord  Grey,  had 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  15,  at  Camlji  iili^e.  Here  be 
r^tcd  for  the  Sunday,  and  as  both  Lord  High  Steward  and  Ciian««llor 
of  the  University  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  academic  authorities. 
On  the  Monday  lie  set  out  toe  Buiy  St  Edmunds,  expecting  to  be  joined 
at  Newmaikot  by  the  zeinfonements  fiom  the  capital.  These  however 
fldhd  to  appear,  while  defectiom  from  his  own  ranks  became  numerons; 
end  he  now  learned  that  the  crews  of  the  ships  sent  to  intercept  Mary^s 
passage,  had,  on  arriving  at  Yarmouth,  declared  for  her,  and  their 
captaiijs  had  followed  their  example.  On  the  18th,  accordingly,  North- 
unilxiland  set  out  on  his  return  from  Bury  to  Cambridge,  where  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  eveiiiug  of  the  20  th,  the  news  having  arrived  that  Mary 
had  been  proclaimed  in  London,  he  himself  also  proclaimed  her  in  tiie 
maiket-place;  and,  as  the  tears  ran  down  his  hee,  ejaculated  that  he 
knew  bar  to  be  a  merciful  woman.  An  hour  later  he  received  an  order 
from  the  Council.  It  was  signed  by  Cranmer,  Goodrich  (Bishop  of  Ely 
and  Lord  Chancellor),  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Bedford,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  directed  him 
forthwith  to  disarm  and  disban(}  lus  army,  but  not  himself  to  return  to 
London  until  the  royal  pleasure  wa.s  known.  If  he  would  thus  **  shew 
himsdfe  like  a  good  quiet  subject,^  the  missive  went  on  to  say,  "  wee 
win  then  continue  as  we  have  begun,  aa  hnmble  suteiB  to  our  Soueralg^ 
lady  the  Queenes  Highnesses  for  him  and  his  and  for  our  selves.** 

The  Cambridge  authorities  now  hastened  to  send  congratulatory 
letters  to  Framlingham ;  while  Gardiner,  the  former  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  was  re  elected  to  that  office.  In  the  letter  nnnouncing  his 
re-election  he  was  urged  to  restoi^  to  the  Schools  tliuir  former  ixeedom 
and  "to  annul  the  lawless  hi^vs  \^hich  held  their  consciences  in  bondaii^.'' 
The  Constable  de  Montmorency,  writing  (July  24)  to  Lord  Howard,  the 
governor  of  Calais,  promised  that  he  would  himself  conduct  all  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  to  protect  that  town,  dundd  the  Emperor,  taking 
advantage  of  tin  crins,  seek  to  occupy  it  But  five  days  later  Noailles 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  troc^is,  cavalry  and  foot- 
soldicrs,  had  rallied  to  Mary's  support  to  the  number  of  between  85,000 
and  40,000  men — all  inspired  with  unprecedented  enthusiasm  and  asking 
for  no  pay,  but  voluntarily  contributing  money,  plate,  and  rings  from 
their  own  aieuder  resources.  At  Framlingham  there  were  now  to  be 
seen,  besides  Mary's  avowed  supporters,  numerous  nobles  and  gentlemen, 
amfonng  their  disloyally  and  askmg  for  pardon.  In  most  eaait  these 
petitions  received  a  fovounUe  response.  Gedl,  who  oould  pkad  that  he 
had  signed  the  Instrument  of  Sucoessiim  mider  compulsion,  was  restored 
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to  ta\()iir  altlioui^h  not  to  office.  But  the  Dudleys,  Loth  Robert  and 
Ambrose,  and  about  a  hundred  other  leading  commoners,  among  whom  ww 
SbllioinM  WjattfiCDMiiMdlbriitiiiwaiid^  QnJTiiljSTllMtwo 
LofdCyef  Juflion,  Sir  Roger  Cholmdcj  and  SbEdwi^  were 
eomiDitled  to  the  Tower,  where,  on  the  foUowmg  day,  tlirf  were  joined 
hy  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  by  Northumberlfird  anr!  his  Duchess,  with  their  eJdfilt  acMI  (Hie 
£arl  of  Warwick),  Guilford  Dudley,  and  the  Lady  Jane. 

On  July  29  Henry  at  Compieirne  signed  the  credentials  of  the  Sieiir 
Antoine  de  Noailles  as  ambassador  to  Mary ;  and  two  days  later  it  was 
intimated  to  Nicholas  Wotton,  Pickering,  and  ChaloiNr  tkat  the  Queen 
deiiicd  to  ictein  then  in  tbeir  poeta  ha  repreMntatlTee  at  the  AtBcb 
Court  Earij  in  Augoet,  Cardinal  Pole,  in  hie  monastic  retirement  ai 
MaguBBDO  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  received  from  Julius  III  his  appoint- 
ment as  papal  L^ate  to  England,  with  instructions  to  vint  bolji  tfae 
lanpenal  and  the  French  Court  on  his  journey  thither. 

For  the  present  Mary  determined  to  be  guided  mainlv  by  the  ad  nee 
of  her  c()u>in  the  Emperor,  a  decision  the  wisdom  of  wlucii  was  clearly 
attested  by  subsequent  events  as  well  as  by  the  letters,  numerous  and 
lengthy,  wliidi  Charles  addressed  to  his  cnToiys  at  her  Court  in  eon- 
nexion  inth  each  important  question  as  it  arose.  Krom  the  fint  he 
advised  that  the  Queen  should  scrapulously  avoid  appearing  to  net 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  pr^udices  and  feeling  of  her  people,  and 
should  above  fill  things  enf^e<\vour  to  appear  **  t/ne  bonne  AngiaittT*  It 
was  from  France  alone,  he  considered,  tiiat  she  had  reason  to  apprehraid 
much  danger;  although  Scotland,  as  subservient  to  French  policy,  also 
required  to  be  <»u%fully  watched.  The  French  envoys  had  just  presented 
their  credentials  to  Conrtenay,  and,  as  a  ivett*lmown  sympathiser  with 
tile  Italian  Befonnen,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Emperor  with  especinl 
mistrust  It  was  rumoured  that  the  young  noldenan  was  miiHiig 
advances  to  Elisaheth*  Such  an  alliance,  Charks  pointecl  out,  was 
fraught  with  danger  and  must,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  The  Frinoess* 
attitude  in  relation  to  the  new  doctrines  also  required  to  be  carefaUv 
observed.  .  As  for  the  retjels,  let  exemplary  punishment  be  inHictcd  on 
the  leaders,  and  the  rest  be  treated  with  clemeucy.  The  Lady  Jtuie 
doubtless  deserved  death,  but  it  might  be  well  for  the  present  simply  to 
keep  her  in  dose  custody,  where  she  would  be  unaUe  to  hold  eommunl- 
eation  with  tiaitois,  Einalty,  Maij  was  advised  to  get  the  financea  in 
good  order,  so  as  to  have  fiinds  ready  for  any  emeigency,  and,  more 
espedally,  to  esenise  a  figilant  contiol  over  the  eqwnditore  ol  Hw 
sscret  service  money. 

Counsel  of  a  vi  rv  ti]iien:'nt  nature  c^me  from  Italv,  where 
Cardinal  Pole's  fervid  eiilhnsiH.sm  rus  m  would-be  reformer  of  n  liLrious 
discipline  in  England  was  prudeutly  held  iu  check  alike  by  Kuiperar 
and  Pope.   His  letten  at  this  period,  whfle  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
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VNBlfish  devotfion  to  the  fntOTests  of  CfcthdicMia,  attest  the  impractical 
character  of  the  writer  and  the  influences  of  the  monastic  seclusion  in 
which  he  had  Utolv  soiip;ht  refuge.  Early  in  August,  Gian  Francesco 
Commeiidoue,  the  papal  chamberlain,  and  Penning,  one  of  Pole'^s  con- 
fidants, were  sent  expressly,  the  one  from  Brussels,  the  other  from 
Rome,  in  order  more  accurately  to  gauge  both  the  royal  intentions  and 
popular  ftding.  It  wae  only  after  oomidemble  deUjr  that  tfacj  mo- 
eeeded  in  guniiig  ailraiiMion  to  Maiy^  fHtewBicc,  when  her  own  language 
held  out  so  little  hope  of  her  being  able  at  once  to  adopt  a  dedai^ 
policy  that  Commendone  forthwith  set  out  on  his  return  journey. 
Penning,  however,  remained  until  the  Coronation,  and  was  then  sent 
back  to  Pole  with  a  letter  from  the  Queen.  In  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
dnted  August  IS,  the  Cardinal  had  already  enunciated  his  views  of 
Mary's  position  and  responsibilities.  Heresy  was  the  source  of  all  evil ; 
anbridled  paerion  had  led  her  fiither  fint  to  dhotoe  himaelf  from  his 
wedded  wife,  and  next  to  separate  from  his  mother  the  Church  and  to 
disobey  her  spiritual  Ibad.  Mary  had  already  reaped  a  lewaid  for  her 
kyalty  to  the  true  faith  in  her  astonishing  triumph  over  her  rebel 
snhjects.  If  ever  the  ?nteq)o.sition  of  Divine  Providence  in  human 
affairs  had  Ixen  dearly  apparent,  it  was  in  the  recent  crisis  in  England. 
He  hopes  that  the  character  of  her  rule  will  make  manifest  her  conscious- 
ness of  Um  fact,  and  he  is  especially  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  her 
imI  aoitinienta.  When  oooe  admitted  to  her  presence^  he  relies  on  being 
able  to  convinoe  her  that  her  crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  alike 
dqwnd  on  obedicooe  to  the  Oiurcb.  In  her  reply,  Maiy  expressed  her 
heartfelt  grief  at  bdm^  as  yet,  unable  to  disclose  her  secret  wishes,  but 
intimated  t^t,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  her  power,  she  hoped  to  cArrv  them 
mto  effective  execution.  Pole,  ho^vevLr,  could  no  advantage  in 
delay,  holding  that  it  was  especially  desirable  that  he  should  himself 
be  near  at  hand  to  assist  the  Queen  s  good  intentions " ;  demurring 
at  the  same  time  to  the  proposal  that  the  IV)pe  should  forlhwi£ 
"enmpt  J^n^^nA  £pom  every  interdict  and  censure^'"  on  the  grotmd 
that  so  momentous  a  decision  would  more  fitly  he  considered  by  himself 
qnliisanivaL 

All  that  Julius  III  and  the  Emperor  could  do  was  to  contrive  that  a 
counsellor  of  so  much  distinction  and  of  so  small  discretion  should  he  kept 
back  as  long  as  possible  from  tiie  arena  where  his  influence  was  likely  to 
prove  mo6t  disastrous.  By  the  Pontiff,  Pole  was  designated  legatus  pro 
£ace  and  instructed  to  visit  on  his  journey  to  England  both  the  Imperial 
and  the  IVendi  Court,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about,  if  possibly 
an  undsistanding  between  Charles  and  Henry.  By  the  Emperor,  the 
andienoe  whidi  the  Canlinal  asked  for  at  Brussels  was  deferred,  under 
various  pretexts,  until  January,  1554.  As  early  however  as  October  2, 
Pole  had  arrived  at  T'rent,  where  we  find  him  writint^  to  Courtenay 
and  extolling  the  n^ative  virtues  which  had  adorned  ius  captivity 
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in  the  Tower,  little  surmising  on  what  a  career  his  counn  had  alratdj 
enbarked,  to  tlie  rum  alike  of  his  healLli  and  his  fortunes. 

During  these  critical  days  Elizalietli  had  reinained  in  seclusion  at 
Hatiield,  preserving  an  attitude  ui  studied  neutraUt^.    But  on  July  29 
bhe  entered  London  with  «  laige  tndn  of  ibUowen  'taoA  took  op  hm 
nadieiux  aft  Somerset  House.   Five  dap  later,  Uie  Queen  made  Imt 
triumphal  entxy  mto  the  Citj  in  the  evening,  and  was  Joiiied  at  Aldgate 
by  her  sister,  ^e  two  ridmg  side  hy  side  through  the  streets  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace.    Mary,  following  the  usual  practice  of 
royalty  prior  to  coronation,  now  proceeded  to  occnpv  the  State  apart- 
ments in  tlie  Tower.    At  tlie  Great  Gate,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Bishop 
Gardiner,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  the  youthful  Courfcenay  awaited 
her  arrival,  ail  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  were  by  her  command  formally 
restored  to  liberfy.  Jane,  on  the  other  hand,  found  herself  a  prisoner, 
and  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  new  governor,  Sir  John  Bejdgem. 
Gaidiner  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Frivy  Council,  and,  on  August 
appointed  Laid  High  Chancellor.   On  the  8th  of  the  same  montii 
the  funeral  service  for  the  late  King  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbev, 
being  condnrted  by  (>ranmer  and  arcording  to  tlic  Piotestnnt  litual. 
Mary,  however,  commanded  that  a  rcqmem  uia,ss  should  also  be  cele- 
brated in  the  Tower,  which  she  strongly  pressed  Elizabeth  to  attend. 
The  Princess  did  not  comply ;  but  by  her  regular  attendance  at  Court 
gave  evidence  of  hor  desire  to  conciliate  her  sister  aa  iar  as  possible^  and 
six  weeks  later  was  to  be  seen  hearing  mass  in  her  company.  Her 
compliance,  however,  as  NoaiUes  himself  admits^  was  genersUy  reguded 
as  dictated  by  fear  rather  than  principle. 

It  <»oon  however  l^eoame  evident  that  the  recof^ition  of  tlic  Legate 
and  the  conteinjilated  resumption  of  n  lations  with  the  Homan  See  were 
measures  which  would  be  attended  with  fax  greater  difficulties  than  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  worship.  Even  Gardiner,  whose  general 
sympathy  with  sodi  designs  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  fdt 
himsdf  bound,  like  the  Emperor,  to  counsel  the  greatest  eantkm  and 
deliberation.  The  nobles  and  country  gentry,  enriched  by  those  mon- 
astic and  Church  lands  which  they  would  be  caUed  upon  to  nsstorSi,  tihe 
Bishops  whose  deposition  was  regarded  as  imminent,  alike  represented 
vestfxl  inteiesLs  which  could  hardly  be  assailed  without  danger.  In 
a  proclamation  issued  August  18,  Mary  announced,  accordingly,  her 
intention  of  deferring  various  questions  of  policy  until  Pariianient, 
summoned  to  assemble  on  October  5,  could  be  consulted.  But  in  the 
meantime  certain  measoies  which  did  not  appear  to  admit  of  being 
thus  postponed  were  earned  into  effect.  Of  some  sixty  rebds  denounced 
as  traitors  seven  were  convicted  of  lii^  treason  ;  but  of  these  three  only 
— Northumberland,  Sir  John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer — actually 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  Gardiner  himself  is  said  to  have  inter- 
ceded on  behalf  of  the  I>uke,  who^  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  the 
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royal  demenejr  wonld  be  atendfid  to  him  on  the  ■ciiffi»ld  itwlf,  there 
acknowledged  the  jualioe  of  hie  aentenoe  and  made  a  complete  renunci- 
ation of  Proteatantiam,  even  going  ao  &r  as  to  attribute  the  intestine 

strife  and  the  miserieis,  which  for  80  many  year*  had  troTiblcd  alike 
Enp^land  and  Gern:iany,  to  the  defection  of  those  reahns  from  the  tme 
faith.  The  RoniHii  ritual  wfus  not  as  yet  foTtnally  restored  ^is  obligatory 
ou  all  loyal  subjects,  but  in  her  private  chapel  Mary  heard  ma^ts.  The 
Froteateat  Biihopa  were  deposed;  and  an  injmictian  waa  iaaued  that  none 
of  the  deigy  ahcaild  pnadi  without  the  royal  lioenoe,  while  any  member 
of  that  body  was  to  be  liable  to  suspension  if  his  oondtict  pitived  im* 
satisftctory.  Geidiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  and  Day  were  reinstated  in 
their  respective  sees  of  Winchester,  London,  Worcester,  and  Chichester. 
The  see  of  Durham,  which  Northumberland  had  suppressed,  appropri- 
ating its  ample  revenues  to  his  own  use,  was  restored,  and  Cuthbert 
Tunstall  installed  as  Bishop.  On  August  29  Grardiner  receive  in- 
stnictioDS  himadf  to  aeleofc  and  apiuAat  capable  preaehen  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  diadiaige  their  Itanetioaa  thiougbont  the  country. 

Not  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  preachers  among  the  Reformers, 
{bresecwog  the  atonn,  had  ahready  fled  to  the  Continent ;  but  a  certain 
number  still  remnined,  such  ns  I^timer  and  John  Bradford,  openly 
to  rail  in  question  the  prerogatives  which  the  Queen  still  arrogated  to 
!h  i^elf  as  Head  of  the  Church.  Foremost,  however,  among  those  who 
refused  to  tlee  was  Archbishop  Craiimer,  who  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth 
confronted  the  reactionaiy  tendendea  around  him  wiHk  an  intr^dity 
ivhii^  marked  him  out  for  general  obaenration.  Aheady  obnosioua^ 
owing  to  bis  complicity  in  the  diversion  of  the  Succession  to  the  Crown, 
be  was  by  his  open  denunciation  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mass,  whidi  he 
declared  to  involve  "  many  horrible  lilasphemit's,'"  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  open  resistance  to  the  royal  authority.  On  September  8  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  the  publication  of  the 
Declaration  in  which  he  had  given  expre^iun  to  his  views.  His  defence, 
if  such  it  could  be  termed,  waa  rightly  regarded  aa  emaive.  He  pleaded 
that  Soory,  the  deprived  Biahop  of  Oiicheater,  had  puUiahed  the  De- 
dazation  without  hu  formal  authorisation,  though  he  admitted  that  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  give  it.  He  was  accordingly  committed  to 
the  Tower  (September  14),  where  Ridley,  who  had  publicly  proclaimed 
the  illegitimacy  of  both  ^^ary  and  Elizabeth,  had  alrc»dy  been  a  prisoner 
for  two  months.  I^ilimer  s  committal  had  taken  place  a  day  before 
Cranmer's,  who,  early  in  Oc  tober,  was  followed  by  his  brother  Primate, 
Archbishop  Holgate.  The  lattei  was  iiuw  mure  than  seventy  years  ui 
age,  and  chiefly  obnoodooa  on  account  of  the  peniatent  energy  wilh 
which  he  aaaailed  all  that  reflected  the  fimnan  ritaal  and  ornamentation 
in  the  churdiea. 

On  October  1  Mary  was  crown^i  in  Weatminster  Abbey — ^the 
proceaaton  from  the  Tower  and  the  entire  ceiemoniai  being  nmrked  fay 
ca,  XV. 
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much  splendour  and  by  a  revival  of  all  the  features  and  details  which 
belonged  to  such  cereuionie*  in  medieval  times.    The  whok  Court  also 
now  resuoMd  the  brilliant  attire  and  costly  adonunenii  of  the  rdgn 
«r  Hcmj  VnL    On  the  ilih  of  the  montfa  VLtrfu  finl  Fy^kM 
MBcmbled.  Tbe  Coundl,  out  of  dafeieucia  to  the  rajel  wishei,  htd. 
eontempkted  measures  whkfa  would  have  reverBed  all  the  anti-pipd 
enachnents  of  both  the  preceding  reigns.  Bat  heie  the  Commons  assiuud 
a  decisive  attitude :  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the  quf^tiw 
of  restoring  the  lands  and  otVier  pr<)pert  \',  \vhici)  Ivvi  \y^n  wret^twl  from 
the  Church  and  the  suppi-esswl  mona^tun^,  should  not  be  considered, 
and  that«  with  respect  tu  the  iiupreiuacy  in  matters  of  religion,  legi&l&tion 
ihfNdd  go  back  no  fintiMr  thaa  to  the  commencwnent  of  Edwaid^  reign. 
Whatever  appeared  to  Ikvonr  papal  anthority  mts,  as  Mary  in  a  later 
to  Pole  henelf  admitted,  regarded  with  auapidott.   On  the  other  head, 
much  was  done  to  propitiate  the  new  sovereign.    A  bill  iPls  at  cnee 
brought  in  legalising  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  abolishing 
all  disabilities  attaching  to  the  profe^^sion  of  the  old  faith.    The  oppo- 
sition of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  House  caused  a  certain  delay ;  but 
after  an  interval  of  three  days  the  ministers  brought  in  two  bills  the 
one  affirming  the  legality  of  Catharine^s  mairiage  without  adverting  to 
the  Daoal  dednoos  the  other  ifsciiidiiur  the  leflxdalioB  aAKtins  reliinoai 
irorriiip  and  the  Church  durug  the  leigii  of  the  late  King.  Ik 
retrospective  foree  of  the  latter  hill  went,  howev^,  no  further— the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  bdttg  rtiU  tacitly  admitted.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  involved  the  renunciation  of  the  chief  results  of 
Cranmer  s  efFort^s  during  the  preceding  reign — the  Reformwi  Lituri^v.  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  the  recognition  of  a  married  clergy — and 
was  consequently  not  allowed  to  pa»  without  considerable  oppootioo. 
But  its  oppcments,  aUhoq^  iqmMDting  nearly  a  thiid  of  Oe  Loww 
HeoM^  did  not  deem  it  prodnt  to  preH  the  qmatien  to  a  diYuion,  and 
In  the  Upper  House  no  resistance  was  oiTered. 

It  was  manifest  that  conclusions  so  incompatible — the  recognition  of 
Mary  as  Head  of  the  Church  in  England  and  the  tacit  asMimption  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy — ^represented  a  temporising  policy  which  was  not 
likely  to  secure  the  permanent  support  of  either  party.  C  irdinal  Pdle 
declared  himself  profoundly  dissatisfied :  the  Divine  fiivour  had  recentlv 
bean  ooai|ncuoodj  ihown  in  that  ootbutifc  of  loyal  feeling  whidi  \ti 
■aeured  Biaiy^  anccenioo»  and  aovereign  and  people  alike  were  bound  bf 
gratitude  forthwith  to  seek  recoodliatioo  with  the  Holy  See  and  to 
afford  its  Legate  an  honourable  reception.  The  Emperor  and  Gardino; 
on  the  other  hand,  still  counselled  caution,  and  more  especially  patience 
in  awaiting  the  results  of  a  gradual  -establishment  of  that  Roman 
ritual  ^^■}\ich  eiirlv  associMtioii  and  rtligiouR  sentiment  endeared  to  the 
hearts  ol  a  majority  oi  the  population.    In  common  with  many  of  her 
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subjects,  the  Queen  lienelf  finnly  believed  that  TM|frl»mg  would  more 
efl^u&Uy  contribute  to  the  deeiied  end  than  the  prospect  of  «  Cetholie 
heir  to  the  throne;  anf^,  although  in  her  thirty-i^^venth  vonr  and  in 
5nfirni  health,  -she  consequently  regarded  her  own  marriage  as  a  duty  to 
the  State.  But  even  if  personal  predilection  waA  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  duty,  her  choice  of  a  hnsbaud  wa»  a  matter  involving  anxious 
consideration  aaiid  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  national  welfiure  and  of 
tbe  GMbolie  Ikitb.  In  ite  broedeft  phaac^  the  qneetioii  laj  between  a 
oetive  of  her  own  counUy  and  n  Ibidgner.  Tbe  nation  undoubtedly 
wished  to  see  her  married  to  one  of  her  own  nobles ;  it  is  equallj  fifrtftin 
that  Mary^s  devout  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Chmdi 
inch'ned  her  to  look  abroad.  Tn  the  course  of  the  year  followinf]^  upon 
her  accession  report  singled  out  three  supposed  claimant^;  for  her  hand, 
of  wliom  one  was  sixteen  yean  her  senior,  the  other  two  eacii  about 
ten  years  her  junior. 

There  it  no  evidence  lliat  Reginald  Pole  ever  atfnred  to  many 
Haiy,  or  that  ehe,  in  turn,  ever  leganled  him  m  any  cihff  U^t  than 
that  of  a  modi  valued  friend  and  counteUor.  The  petaonal  graces  and 
touchii^  etperiences  of  Edward  Courtenay  ml^t  well  recommend  him 
to  a  wornf\n'<;  sympathies.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Courtenay, 
Marr|nis  of  Exeter,  who  had  heiii  executed  in  1539  for  his  share  in  the 
coii^-piracy  in  favour  of  liegiaald  Pole,  and  was  thus  the  gieat-grandson  of 
Edward  IV.  Mary  herself  had  just  freed  him  from  an  imprisonment  of 
nearly  fifteen  years  and  had  created  him  Eail  of  Devoodiiie,  while  at 
her  coroDAtiott  he  was  mJected  to  bear  the  aword  before  her.  Hii 
OKvUier,  the  Mardiionem  of  Enter,  one  of  Bfazy^  dearest  finends,  waa 
now  one  of  her  ladies  in  weiting.  His  long  ieolation  firom  society  and 
neglected  education  had  however  ill  qualified  him  to  play  a  ptft  in 
politic^!,  while  the  fascinations  which  surrounded  him  in  his  newly 
acquired  freedom  proved  too  potent  for  his  self-control,  and  his  wild 
debaucheries  became  the  scandal  of  the  capital.  WliHtever  influence 
i^ule  might  have  been  able  to  exert  would  probably  have  favoured 
Coarteoay^  daima.  Aa  a  boy,  both  he  and  hie  faroUwr  Geofllnqr  had 
received  much  kindnem  from  the  Marquis  of  Eieter,  the  young  Eail^ 
ftlfaeF— favours  which  Gedftey  had  ill  repaid  by  beazing  evidence  wfaidi 
brought  the  Marquis  to  the  scaffold — and  Fole^  own  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  prior  to  her  trnj^ie  execution,  had  shared  the 
captivity  of  the  Marchioness.  But  Courtenay's  indiscretions  soon 
rendered  the  efforts  of  his  best  fnends  nugatory.  It  now  became 
known  that  his  conduct  had  cunipletely  lost  him  Mary^s  favour,  and 
he  was  next  heard  of  as  conspiring  agahist  his  would-be  benefactrem. 

To  a  fufly  impartial  obaorvcr  it  mi^t  weO  have  aeemed  that  the 
aigamenti  fiv  and  against  the  Spanish  mazriage  were  of  neaily  equal 
force.  Certain  political  advantages  were  obvioua,  and  aa  Benard  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen  henelf  it  would  afod  the  neceesary  counterbalance 
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to  the  Burtrimoaul  aUianoe  which  aheady  exttted  behreoi  ntatt 
and  Sootland;  while  the  national  antipathy  to  ^tnuidt,  having  its 
ongiii  In  otmimercial  rivalry,  could  hardly  be  supplited  to  extend  to  ft 

great  prince  like  Philip.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  papal  dispensation  ;  for  Mary  and  Thilip  w  ere  within  the 
d^rees  of  consanguinity  forbidden  by  the  Canon  Law.  There  also 
appeared  to  be  considerable  danger  as  regarded  the  Succession;  for  if 
Mary  died  witfaoat  issue,  as  teemed  highly  probable,  it  was  diiBionilt  to 
fowDcc  what  daims  her  husband  might  not  adfmnoe.  Soch  woe  tlia 
dveumstaiioes  in  wbidi  Gaidiner,  who  had  formed  a  ngaid  ftr  Coortai^ 
when  they  were  prisoners  together!  had,  in  the  first  instance^  suggested 
that  the  Queen  should  marry  the  young  English  noble,  and  that  Elizabeth 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Succession  ;  while  Paget,  who  had  just 
received  back  his  Geuter,  thought  it  best  that  Mary's  choice  should  be 
left  free,  but  that  she  should  recognise  Elizabeth  as  her  presumptive 
suooessor.  The  great  majority  of  the  nobles  and  ^ntry,  whether  Cathcdic 
or  Protestant,  were  divided  and  perplexed  by  the  opposing  eoosider- 
ations  of  the  danger  of  a  foreign  yok^  the  hope  of  sseing  an  hereditaij 
fidth  restored,  and  the  necessily  which  mi^t  yet  ensue  of  being  called 
upon  to  suzmider  tiiose  fanner  possessions  of  the  Church  which  eon- 
stitoted,  in  many  rases,  the  present  holder's  chief  wealth. 

A  selection  which  would  draw  closer  the  ties  between  England  and 
Spain  was  uutu rally  reganlcd  with  jealousv  bv  the  French  monarch,  and 
Noailles  was  instructed  to  u&e  every  eii'ort  to  avert  it.    He  accordingly 

plied  his  arguments  and  persuasions  with  untiring  aniduitj  in  evoj 
direction,  and  so  fiur  succeeded  that  Hie  Gommons  were  prerailed  npon 

to  vote  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  in  which,  while  urging  upon  Maiy 
tiie  desirability  of  mairiage^  tiiey  also  advised  that  her  choice  should 
be  restricted  to  the  peerage  of  her  own  r^m.  A  week  later  Renard 
had  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  at  which  he  made  the  offer  from  Charles 
himself  of  Philip'*s  hand.  Mary  had  previously  made  careful  enquirj'  of 
the  ambuissador  himself  respecting  the  Phnce'^s  habits  and  natural  dis- 
positioD,  and,  after  a  diort  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  for  apparent 
delibeiation,  intimated  her  acceptance  of  the  otifer. 

Such  were  the  dicomstances  in  i^iidi,  on  November  17,  the  OmimoDi 
ptesented  the  above-mentioned  Address.  The  customary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure required  that  Gardiner,  as  Chancellor,  should  be  the  royal 
mouthpiece  in  reply.  But  Mary,  rising  from  her  throne,  herself  gave 
answer,  and  did  so,  if  we  may  credit  Kenard,  in  terms  of  some  asperity, 
repudiating  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  <x>ntroi  her  decision,  aiKi 
declaring  that  Elisabeth,  who  was  illegitimate,  should  never  be  ha 
successor.  Early  in  December  it  was  romoared  tiiat  Courteni^  wm 
making  advances  to  Eliabeth,  and  that  Noailles  was  playing  the  psit 
of  go-between.  Elisabeth,  accordingly,  deemed  it  prudent  to  reqoat 
her  sister's  permission  to  retixe  to  her  seat  at  Ashiidge  in  Hertfonidiiie; 
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anil  licr  application  was  granted  by  Maijr  with  evexy  demonstration  of 

cordial  affection. 

The  triuniph  of  the  imperialibt  paily  seemed  cuniplete ;  and  Noailles 
was  fain  to  report  to  Henry  that  IVIaiy  seemed  more  Spaniiih  than  English 
in  her  sympa;Uika.  Hie  CSianoellor  hlnudf,  now  that  Courteiiayli  diuicei 
appeared  to  be  at  an  cod»caiiie  fixrwaxd  as  a  supporter  of  fhe  matdi  witii 
Spain,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  the  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  various  questions,  direct  and  coUatenly  which  soch  an 
alliance  involved — the  marriage  treaty  itself,  the  provisions  in  case  of 
issne,  and  those  in  case  of  failure.  On  January  2,  1554,  Count  Egniont 
and  other  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  London,  didy  elllJH)^vt red  to  make 
the  final  aiTangements.  Coui  tenay  himself  gave  thfin  ofiluial  welcome  at 
Tower  Hill,  aiid  conducted  Lhem  to  Westminster.  Oa  the  14th  Gardiner 
read  aloud  m  the  pwsmce  duunber  the  articles  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  and  pointed  oat  the  political  advantages  wfaidi  wonld  result  from 
sodi  an  alliance.  Hie  artidee^  oiiginally  extending  over  thirteen  pages, 
had  been  expanded  to  twenfy-two,  and  represented  the  labours  of  ten 
oommissioners — those  cooperating  with  Renard,  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Lalaing,  de  Courriere*!,  and  Philip  Nigri ;  those  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
Gardiner,  Arundel,  I'aget,  Sir  Robert  Rochester,  and  Petre.  As  fi'n Lilly 
agreed  upon,  the  trtaty  must  be  held  highly  creditable  to  GarclintT% 
sagacity  and  ability ;  and  when,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  marriage 
of  EUttbelih  with  ihe  Doke  <^  Anjou  was  In  contemplatioii,  it  served  as 
the  modd  for  that  which  was  then  to  he  drawn  np.  It  has  however 
been  pointed  out  as  a  somewhat  nispidous  feature  that  the  concessions 
were  all  on  the  imperial  side.  If,  indeed,  treaties  ooold  bind,  Philip 
stood  hand-tied  in  his  rdations  to  England.  While  nominally  sharing 
the  government  with  the  Queen,  he  was  pledged  scrupulously  to  respect 
the  laws,  priviU  iros,  and  customs  of  the  realm ;  he  was  to  settle  on  her  a 
jointure  of  i;'GO,000;  their  uilspring  were  to  succeed  them  in  England  in 
conformity  with  the  traditional  nghbi,  and  miglit  al^  succeed  to  the 
tenitoiies  in  Buig;undy  and  Randsn;  and.  In  l£e  event  of  Philip's  son, 
Don  Carlos^  dying  without  issuer  tiiis  rig^  of  succesnon  was  to  extend 
to  Spain,  Milan,  and  the  Two  Sidbes.  Should  ICaij^  marriage  be 
L]  II fruitful,  fhilip^s  connexion  with  England  was  to  cease  at  her  death. 
Under  no  pretext  was  England  to  be  made  paitidpant  in  the  war 
between  the  Emperor  and  Erance. 

In  the  meantij^ie  Cardinal  Pole's  arrival  in  Brussels  had  be  en  retarded 
by  a  long  and  involuntary  stay  at  the  university  town  of  Diilingen,  the 
residence  of  the  liishup  of  Aug^iburg ;  while  his  endeavours  to  cany  on 
his  ooRCSpondenoe  with  Ifaiy  had  been  frnstrated,  their  messengers 
having  been  stopped  en  eadi  dde  of  tiie  CSiannd.  It  was  with  difficulty 
tiiat  die  had  cxmiveftiL  to  him  the  simple  intimation  that,  as  matters 
then  stood,  his  appearance  in  England  as  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See 
mi^t  prove  disastrons  to  the  cause  which  thej  both  had  nearest  at 
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heart.  But  at  length,  makinc^  hi*;  way  with  nervous  ha?;te  through  the 
plague-smitten  towns  of  Germany,  he  was  able,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Fray  de  Soto,  who  held  a  chair  of  divinity  at  Dillin^^en,  to  preseot  hinii»elf 
at  the  imperial  Court,  where  he  arrived  in  Janimrv,  1554;  and  Mary''s 
marriage  with  Philip  being  by  tUt  time  Yirliially  decided,  his  receptioti 
WM  hAk  cordial  and  splendid.  The  aasiHanoei  which  he  zeoeived  team 
Chaiies  and  hit  minisfcen  wave  indeed  eo  flattering,  that  he  even  inentured 
to  hope  that  his  mission  as  a  peaoe>maker  might  yet  be  crowned  wHll 
fuooen.  But,  long  before  the  Cardinal  could  present  himeeif  eft  Hie 
BVench  Conrt,  a  fresh  crisis  had  suy>ervene<l  in  England. 

Here  the  behef  was  fast  gaining  ground  tliat  the  realiTi  was  destined 
to  become  a  dependency  of  Spain  ;  ^vhlle  in  Fmnce  it  wa.s  no  less  iiniilj 
believed  that  Fhilips  marriage  would  be  made  the  uppurtunity  for  the 
eubjugation  of  Berthad.  Henry,  placing  no  wiiime  en  Ifery^s  paetfie 
tmanmon,  deemed  it  adfieehle  to  eend  tcoope  into  that  coontrfy  wUk 
Wotbon,  oonvinoed  that  wmr  was  immiiwnt^  petitioned  to  be  lecelled. 
That  Eliiabeth  ehould  marry  Courtenay  and  supplant  her  sister  on  the 
throne,  now  seemed  to  be  the  issue  most  fayourable  to  French  interests ; 
and  whUe  Henry's  ambasi^tadors  at  the  English  Court  did  their  best  to 
foment  the  growing  suspicion  of  Spain,  the  monarch  himself  strove  to 
spread  tlie  rumour  of  a  fresh  rising  in  England,  Writing  to  his  envoT 
in  Vemce,  he  gave  him  the  earliest  mteliigence  uf  a  rising  in  Kent; 
end  en  Febrany  lA  Beter  Velnel^  writing  to  Bfeiy,  endoeed  m  copy 
of  Hcuy^s  letter:  eoeofding  to  the  imleUigenoe  he  hed  veeeifed  fraa 
NooiUce^  Henty  edded,  it  was  almoet  ootahi  that  all  England  would 
imttflH  the  example  thus  set  and  '^pnefer  to  die  in  battle  rather  tlMB 
become  subject  to  a  foreign  Prince.*"  As  early  as  Christmas,  the  con- 
spirators, assembling  in  London,  had  concerted  a  general  luil^  whioh* 
however,  was  not  to  take  place  until  March  18. 

'J'licir  plans,  however,  had  hteii  suspected;  and  Gardiucr,  hfwing 
HTuug  from  the  weak  and  faithless  Courtenay  a  full  confession  of  the 
plot,  hid  telGMi  prompt  meewwe  Ar  ite  repwirion.  Tbe  ringjeedew, 
who  wen  thne  entidpefted  in  liieir  derigns  nearly  two  nonihft  beibre 
the  tune  screed  upon  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  flew  lecUeMly 
to  arms.     Suffolk  and  Sir  Jamee  Croft,  each  seeking  to  raise  his 
tenantr}' — the  one  in  Warwickshire,  the  other  in  Wales — were  both 
arrested  and  consigned  to  the  Tower  before  the  second  week  in 
February  had  pfi^^sed.    In  Devonshire,  towards  Die  close  of  January, 
local  feeling  appears  to  have  led  a  certain  number  of  the  ^ntry  to  make 
a  demonstration  in  Courtenay*s  favour,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  had  been 
eheriffof  the  eonnty,  being  foremost  among  them.  Hit  fkmily,  however, 
were  unpopular  end  oomeaanded  but  little  infloence,  and  the  other 
leaders,  after  vainly  awaiting  Courtenay's  promised  appearance  at 
Exeter,  suddenly  dispersed  in  panic    Carew  fled  to  Paris  and  thenoe  to 
Venice,  where  lids  adventurous  and  turbulent  career  was  needy  brm^t 
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to  a  condonon  by  bra^ot  wbom  Petar  Vannet       aceiued  of  haviiig 

hired  to  a5!sa.ssinatp  him. 

The  chief  danger  arose  in  Kent,  where  Sir  Thomas  Wvatt,  «.  bold 
and  skilful  leader,  succeeded  in  coUecting  a  coiisirleralile  force  at 
Rochester,  which  was  shortly  after  augmented  by  2000  men  who  had 
deserted  from  tbe  standaid  of  Lord  Abergavenny  near  Wrotham  Heath, 
lliii  gsthering  tiw  iMPome  to  a  prodaaiAtioii  whidi  He  had 
pfenoiuly  (Jamiaiy  tS)  ianiad  aft  Maidstc»e»  in  idiieh  Mary's  supporters 
were  denounced  as  aiming  at  tiie  perpetual  servitude  of  her  most 
loving  ralgeetap  Engjiahmen  were  adjured  to  xiae  in  defence  of  liberty 
find  the  commonwealth,  while  intimntion  was  ^'ven  that  aid  was  on 
its  way  from  Fiance.  With  Noailles  W'yatt  appears  actually  ti)  luwe 
been  in  correspondence.  The  Council  were  divided  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  and  distracted  by  mutual  recriminations  ;  while 
they  alia  etuwed  no  alacrity  in  taking  meaauies  for  the  raising  of  troops. 
Haiy,  whom  Renafd  diaeoaded  from  quitting  the  capital,  •w^ihSfawi  on 
Che  otiMT  hand  a  eoitnge  and  lesolution  whi^  loumd  the  loyal  feeling 
cf  all  around  her.  While  part  of  the  City  Guard  at  onoe  set  out  to 
meet  the  insurgents,  the  Corporation  proceeded  to  arm  an  additional 
force  of  500  men  to  follow  in  Oieir  track.  As  they  approached  Rochester 
Bridge,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  sent 
forwani  a,  herald  to  proclaim  that  "all  such  as  wolde  dcsvst  their 
puipufie  siiuld  have  frank  and  free  pardon."'  On  February  1  the  Queen 
iMndf  appealed  at  a  gathering  of  the  dtiaeDS  in  the  GtdldhaQ  and 
ddiwied  a  ipeech  whidi  eidted  genenl  cathnnasni.  Wyatt,  she  said, 
had  demanded  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  person,  the  keeping 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  placing  of  her  counseUors ;  she  was  convint^  that 
her  loyal  subjects  wotdd  never  consent  that  such  confidence  should  be 
placed  in  so  vile  a  traitor.  As  for  her  marriage,  the  conspirators  were 
simply  making  it  "a  Spanish  clonk  to  cover  their  pretended  puipose 
against  our  religion."  The  Council  had  pronounced  her  mairia^  ex- 
pedient "  both  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm  and  also  of  you,  our  subjects'"; 
thonld  tbe  nobility  and  the  Commons  deem  it  otherwise,  die  was  willing 
''to  abstain  finm  mairiage  while  she  lived.*  Her  courage  end  out- 
spokenness produced  a  considerable  effect;  for  two  di^  later  Noailles 
sent  word  tiiat  the  poptdaes^  who  had  been  reported  to  be  meditating 
an  attack  on  the  pal  nee  and  the  consignment  of  Mary  herself  into 
Wyatt's  hands,  were  acLivt  lv  cxrupied  with  putting  the  City  into  a  state 
of  defericf  and  had  miiNtered  to  the  number  of  25,000  armed  men. 
To  whoever  should  succeed  in  making  VVyatt  a  prisoner  and  bringing 
him  before  the  Council,  a  reward  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
was  held  out,  payable  in  perpetuity  to  himself  and  Us  desoendanta. 

At  this  juncture  Wyatt  appeared  in  Southwark,  hiit  his  army 
amounted  only  to  some  7000  men ;  no  force  had  arrived  from  Kanoe^ 
while  the  royal  anny  was  daily  receiving  reinforoementa.  Tbe 
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contemporary  chronicler  has  described  in  graphic  narrati\  e  the  incidents 
of  the  final  episode : — Wyatt's  orrivad  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  i  tint  fierce 
fighting  that  ensued  as  he  pressed  on  to  tlie  City ;  the  flight  the 
oofwardly  Courtenay;  Locd  Howaid^s  retolitte  xcAiaal  to  open  Lnd  G«l»; 
Wyatt^  consequent  icticat  in  the  direction  of  Cbaiing  Cross,  and 
sunender  at  Temple  Bar.  The  number  ol  thoee  akin  in  the  fi^^ting 
was  about  forty ;  fifty  of  the  conspirators  were  afterwards  Imnged*  tiM 
rest  were  allowed  to  betake  themselves  to  their  homes. 

Mary's  former  clemencv  hnd  been  censured  by  Charles ;  and  the 
Queen  herself,  justifiably  incensed  at  the  maaner  in  which  that  clemency 
had  been  requited,  was  detennined  not  to  err  again  in  the  same  dlfectioB. 
Gardino*,  preaching  in  lier  prewnoe  on  February  11,  exhorted  ha 
now  to  have  mergr  on  the  commonwealthy  ^the  conservation  of  which 
required  that  Imrtftd  members  should  be  cut  offi^  On  the  following  day 
the  tragedy  of  the  execution  of  tlie  Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudl^ 
took  place  on  Tower  Hill  Of  SufTolk"!*  duplicity  and  entire  want  of 
good  faith  there  could  be  no  doubt,  while  his  known  sympathy  with  the 
Continental  liefonuers  filled  up  the  measure  of  hb  o Hence;  and  his 
execution  followed  about  a  weeic  later.  Wyatt  and  Sufiblk's  wealthy 
and  amhitioas  brother,  Lord  IhomaB  Grey,  suifocd  ihe  seme  fide  in  the 
following  ApriL  Chi  the  sanm  day  that  tileezecutione  commenoedGdtirte- 
nay  again  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  here  he  was  confronted 
with  Wyatt,  who  directly  accused  him  of  complicity  in  the  rebellion, 
and  for  a  time  his  fate  seemed  doubtful.  A  few  weeks  Inter,  however,  he 
was  removed  to  Fotheringay ;  and  a  year  after  he  was  rele£Lse()  on  parole, 
on  condition  that  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  when  he  selected  Fadua 
the  place  of  his  retirement.  The  last  of  the  rebels  to  8u£fer  was  William 
Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  Council  under  Edward  VI,  whose  execution  took 
place  on  May  18.  Aooording  to  the  statement  of  Wyatt  in  his  eoiifes* 
sion  before  the  Commission,  Thomas  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the 
assassination  of  Mary.  In  the  Tower  he  attempted  suidde;  and  no 
detail  of  ignominy  was  omitted  at  his  execution. 

From  each  victim  an  endeavour  was  made  to  extort  evidence  which 
might  assist  the  authorities  in  tracing  the  conspiracy  to  its  smpecteti 
origin,  and  the  investigations  were  consequently  lengthened.  Charles, 
al£oug^  he  stiU  oomuidled  caution  and  deliberation  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  religion,  urged  promptitude  in  the  punishment  of  the  cou' 
S{draton,  so  that  Meiy,  while  taking  such  measures  as  seemed  requisite 
for  her  own  security  in  regard  to  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,'*  might  the 
sooner  be  able  to  exercise  clemency  towards  those  whom  she  <lt:*>^]\nied  to 
spare,  and  thus  reassure  the  great  majority.  The  Emperor,  uideed,  found 
her  procrastination  so  inexplicable  that  he  was  incline  to  attribute  it 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Gardiner  to  protect  Courtenay.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  outbreak  Mary  had  summoned  Elisabeth  beck 
to  Court,  where  a  dceer  surveillance  oould  be  maintained  over  her 
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■DOfCiiiaita,  Tlie  BrinoeM  deferred  oomptianoe  under  the  plea  of  illness ; 
Imt  on  February  22  she  amved  in  a  litter  at  St  James".  Here  ibe 
remained,  a  virtual  prisoner,  until  ^larch  18,  when  the  order  was  ^vea 
for  her  removal  to  the  Tower.  Thence,  on  May  18,  she  was  removed 
to  Woodstock,  where  .slie  continued  to  reside  until  the  following  April, 
under  the  custody  of  Sir  Uenrj'  Bedingfield,  closely  watched  and  deprived 
of  writing  mateiiali,  but  allowed  to  have  service  performed  according  to 
the  EngUsb  ritual.  Afler  the  conspiracy  had  been  crushed  GharleB 
strongly  lugsd  that  the  IMncess  shoidd  be  executed*  on  the  ground  of 
her  connivance  at  WyatVs  plans.  Wyatt  himseU^  Indeed,  in  his  kst 
words  on  the  seaSbld,  comple^j  and  emphatically  exonerated  her.  It  was 
asserted,  however,  that  there  was  donmientirv  evidence  of  her  ^iiilt.  btit 
that  it  destroyed  by  Gardiner,  to  whoee  ej^u'tions  she  was,  at  this 
crisis,  probably  indebted  for  her  life. 

The  gain  to  tlie  imperial  power  which  would  accrue  from  the  marriage 
between  Maij  and  HiOip  hiid  been  legaided  by  Venice  with  an  appre> 
faeosion  seaicdy  less  than  that  of  France;  and  it  was  aa  asoestained  ftet 
that  a  Venetian  camck,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tliamcs,  had 
supplied  Wyatt  with  arms  nnd  a  cannon.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Sonum; 
but  on  being  interrogated  before  the  Council  he  stoutly  denied  all  know- 
ledge  of  the  transaction,  fllthough  complaints  a^nst  him  continued  to 
be  uiged,  and  the  charge  it  !f  wfts  Un tnally  preferred  by  Vari^'a^  in 
Venice.  On  March  27,  accordingly,  Sorauzo's  letters  of  recall  were 
drawn  up,  and  Giovanni  Michiel  was  appointed  his  successor.  On 
May  9St  the  latter  anived  in  Tgwgl*wH.  It  pfobaUjr  attests  his  im- 
paitialitj  In  the  dischaige  of  his  fiuwtians  that,  both  bjr  Bsoaid  and 
NcaHles  he  was  subsequently  reproached  &s  favouring  the  opposite  party. 
He  appears  in  reality  to  have  conducted  himself  throughout  with  discre- 
tion and  probitv  ;  and,  while  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  most  discerning 
judc^s  with  wliDin  he  came  in  contact  in  England,  he  continued  to 
coiiiinand  the  undnninisiu  d  confidence  of  the  Venetian  Council. 

In  March,  Pole  had  arrived  at  St  Denis,  and  shortly  after  had  an 
audienoe  ol  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  marked  cordiality. 
The  question  of  Mary*s  OMniage  was  natniaUy  one  on  whlcb  tiie  eiptei- 
swn  of  his  views  was  invltsd;  and  he  was  unaUe  to  conceal  his  permal 
conviction  that,  CoarteDay''s  political  career  ha\nng  now  terminated*  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Queen  of  England  should  remain  unman^d. 
In  any  case,  he  admitted  that  her  marriage  w^ith  Philip  appeared  to  him 
undesirable,  l^at  such  was  his  opinion  soon  became  known  at  the 
imperial  Court;  and,  on  his  return  to  Brussels  in  April,  he  not  only 
received  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  Emperor,  but  shortly  after  learned  that 
Charles  bad  urged  in  Borne  the  desirability  of  his  reoalL  He  contuiued, 
however,  to  reside  in  the  monasteiy  of  Diligsni,  near  Brussels;  fat  Pope 
Julius  could  not  but  feel  that  his  presence  as  Legate  in  England  would 
soon  be  indispensable.   But  for  the  piesent  the  fact  that  iSi  attainder 
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by  FuUamait  ivaa  still  tinreversed,  and  the  evident  expediency  of 
reassuring  those  who  now  held  the  alienated  Church  lands  as  to  his 
intentions  with  Rgaxd  to  their  reetitutioii,  tnffioed  to  justify  a  sligjbt 

further  delay. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reaction  which  ensued  after  the  insurrection  had 
been  suppressed  had  enabled  Mary  to  make  known  her  policy,  and  to 
cuxy  it  uitio  fflhcL  Igm  fttui'vu.  Ls  ICisidiy  £gni(Milr  ivtmiiitd  froni 
Bnusels,  and  in  his  pvesenoe  and  that  of  the  Sail  of  Fembroke  the 

Queen  formally  betrothed  hendf  to  Philip.  Evecy  eflbrt  ins  now  mids 
to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  the  bdUef  that  the  marriage  ipouU 
prove  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  realm  and  to  the  increase  of  its 
prestige.  Wotton,  writinc:  to  Noailles  from  Paris,  pointed  out,  at  some 
length,  that  the  involved  alliance  with  Spain  was  England^s  indispensable 
rejoinder  to  the  danger  which  menaced  her  through  the  conjunction  of 
France  with  Scotland;  while  he  further  maintained  that  it  was  as  a 
means  of  defince  against  this  ominous  combinattoo  that  Chaiks  desind 
to  bring  about  a  union  between  England  and  Flanckn,  between  the 
House  of  Tudor  and  that  of  Habsburg ;  as  for  the  intention  with  whidi 
France  credited  him, — the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  disarming 
of  its  population, — such  tiesifnis  hnA  no  place  in  the  imperial  breast.  In 
support  of  these  vie\vs  he  adduced  the  fact  that  large  riun:ibeis  of  thr 
English  malcontents  were  daily  arrivini?  in  France,  seeknig  sservice  under 
Henry,  "  in  order  to  cairy  on  the  war  against  the  Kuiperor  by  sea,"" 

Ilue  assembling  of  Maiy's  second  Parliament  (April  2»  1554)  at 
Westminster  also  served^  fihom  the  oontiast  it  presented  to  its  pre- 
decessor, to  emphasise  a  Beir  departure  in  publie  tSBm,  Not  more 
than  seventy  of  the  members  of  the  former  House  reappeared  in  the  new; 
and  the  entire  body  evinced  a  spirit  of  far  more  ready  compliance  with 
the  royal  wishes.  The  lendino;  members  accepted  gratefully  the  pensions 
which  Mary,  aided  by  the  imperial  lilKiality,  was  able  to  otler  them: 
and  the  nianiage  bill,  as  it  came  down  from  the  Upper  House,  received 
a  ready  a^at.  The  nec^ity  ior  discussion,  indeed,  was  dimiiii^ed  by 
the  faict  that  tbe  oonditions  already  agreed  upon  betweeo  Chaiies  and 
Gardiner  were  now  restated  with  eiplanatoiy  daims  to  obviate  mis* 
interpretation.  It  was  also  enpresdy  stipulated  that  tbe  royal  match 
should  not  in  any  way  derogate  fVom  the  league  recently  concluded 
between  the  Queen  and  the  King  of  France,  but  that  the  peace  between 
the  English  and  the  French  should  renifiin  firm  and  inviolate."  Some 
opposition  was  offered,  however,  to  the  proposal  to  rcpeiil  tlie  two  Acts 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  the  meai>ure  being  carried 
by  a  majority  of  only  81  in  a  House  of  S21. 

Her  main  objects  thus  attained,  Mary  dismiwed  ParUament  on  Bfay  5; 
and  for  the  next  two  months  het  cneigies  and  attention  wars  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  prepacsAions  for  the  reception  of  Philip,  who  arrived 
from  f>FF»^"»*  in  Southampton  Water  on  July  SO.    He  was  escorted 
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on  the  voyage  by  150  vendB,  carrying  a  flpkndid  lethuie  and  treuiire 
in  bullion  amoimting  to  half-a-million  of  English  money.  The  marriage 
ceranony,  performed  by  Gardiner,  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  Churdi 

of  his  own  diocese  of  Winchester.  At  the  eonclnsion,  proclamation 
was  marie  of  the  future  style  of  Philip  and  his  bi'ide,— "  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  JeriAsaleui,  and  Ireland.  Defenders 

the  Futh,  Princes  of  Spain  and  Castile,  Archdukes  ot  Austria, 
Dnkes  <if  Milan,  Bui^ndy,  and  Brabant,  Counts  of  Habsbuig,  Flanders, 
and  Tyrol.**  Tbar  puUie  entiy  into  London  took  place  towards 
the  dose  of  August;  and  the  capital  now  beeeme  thronged  with 
Spaniards,  among  whom  priests  and  Ariars  formed  a  connderable 
dement.  The  regularity  with  which  Philip  attended  mass  and 
observed  the  other  office  of  his  Church  was  necessarily  eonstrued 
into  evidence  of  his  desif^s  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  orship ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  both  to  him  and  Maxy  this  appeared  as  the 
paramount  object  commanding  their  attention. 

Among  the  royal  advisees  Gardiner  and  Paget,  bj  virtoe  of  both 
aperienfle  and  ability,  assumed  the  foremost  pliuse.  Neither,  however, 
could  be  seid  to  be  recommended  by  consistency  d  piindple  in  his 
paat  ceiecr;  thqr  had,  at  more  than  one  juncture,  been  rivals  and 
even  bitter  enemies,  and  they  still  differed  widely  hi  their  policy 
and  aims.  While  Gardiner,  who  aspired  to  a  dictatorship  in  the 
Council,  insisted  ou  immediate  and  coercive  measures  against  heresy, 
Paget,  although  admitting  that  tlie  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
fidtii  was  fewfiitlil  to  a  saftis&ieloiy  adjustment  of  Hie  aAiis  of  the 
realm,  demurred  to  what  he  termed  methods  of  ^'fire  and  biktod.^  In 
anar  perplexity  the  two  soveragns  appear  alike  to  haye  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  migiht  be  well  to  take  counsel  with  advisers  who, 
by  their  remoteness  from  the  thentre  of  recent  events,  might  be  better 
able  to  take  a  dispassionate  view.  Foremost  among  these  stood 
Reginald  Pole,  wlio,  as  T^f^te,  had  already,  in  the  precetiiiig  April,  at 
Mary's  request,  iiomiimted  six  more  Bishops  to  fill  the  vacant  sees, — 
White^  to  Uncoln;  Bourne,  to  Bath;  Morgan,  to  St  David^s;  Brooks, 
to  Gloucester;  Cotes,  to  Chester;  Griffith,  to  Bodiester.  In  a  highly 
ciumetertstie  letter  the  Legate  himself  now  appealed  to  King  Philip  to 
admit  him,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  at  that  door  at  whidi  he  had  so  long 
knocked  in  vain.^  A  precedent  aiTorded  by  the  records  of  6ardiner'*s  own 
see  of  \V'inehester  was  at  the  same  time  opportunely  brought  forward  as 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  Pole's  still  unreversed  attninfler. 
In  the  hi  ttjcnth  century,  when  the  proctor  of  the  English  Crown  appealed 
gainst  the  exercise  of  the  l^atine  functions  with  which  Martin  V  had 
invested  Cmdinal  Beaufort,  at  that  time  also  Bishop  of  Winchester,  it 
hod  been  suggested  that  Botufort  aug^tnetianquameardmaUt  dthoo^ 
not  ianquam  legaku.  It  was  now  ruled  that  Pole  might  be  admitted 
into  the  realm  as  a  Cardinal  Ambassador  although  not  as  Legate; 
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while  the  apprehensions  which  this  decision  might  have  aroused  wen-  to  « 
great  extent  dissipated  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  obtaiiud  tjrom 
tiie  Pontiff  powers  whereby  he  would  be  able  to  grant  tu  all  holden 
of  monastic  and  collegiate  lands  the  right  of  continuing  in  posseasiou. 

On  Noireiiiber  tO  Pole  laiided  at  Dover,  end  praoeeded  tibeoee 
Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  GravesendL  Here  he  was  pretented 
with  two  documents  whid)  finally  cleared  away  all  impediments  from 
his  path:  the  first,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  pa-si^ed  ten  days  before, 
reversing  his  attaindfr;  the  second,  letters  patent  brought  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  empowering  him  to  exercise  without  restraint  his 
functions  as  Ijegatc.  His  progress  from  Giavesend  to  VVhitchail,  accord- 
ingly, I'esembled  a  thumphal  procession,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the 
capital  he  was  greeted  with  special  hoDomr  by  Philip  and  Meij. 
Writs,  in  iriddi  the  titk  of  <*Supieme  Head"*  was  discaided,  vm 
forthwith  issued  for  a  third  Parliament,  to  meet  en  November  12 ;  aad 
on  the  27th  the  Legate  delivered  before  the  aswmhled  members  a 
Declaration,  couched  in  highly  figurative  language,  explanatory  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  sent,  of  the  object  of  hih  coming, 
and  ot  the  powers  with  which  he  had  iKen  inve-sled.  At  the  eoiRhisio  j 
of  his  address  he  was  formally  thanked  by  Gardiner,  and  alU;r  be  hmi 
quitted  the  assembly  the  Oianodlor  dedaxed  that  he  had  spolceB  at  oat 
inspired.  Od  the  foUowing  day  the  question  was  put  to  hoth  HoasM^ 
whctlier  England  should  return  to  tiie  obedience  of  the  Apostolic  See? 
llie  aflirniatiYe  was  CBixied  without  a  dissentient  among  the  Peers,  and 
witli  but  two  in  the  Commons.  On  St  AndrewV  Day,  Pole,  on  bended 
knee  before  Mary,  presented  her  \v  ith  the  Supplication  of  the  two  Hous«, 
that  they  might  receive  absolution,  and  be  readmitted  into  the  body  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Pope,  tiie  bupiiime  Head  thereoff 
After  further  formatf ties,  and  intooession  made  by  King  and  Queen  on 
bdialf  of  the  Houses,  Pole  pronounced  the  absolution  and  receiTed  ibs 
petitioners,  bv  I  is  i  ithority  as  Legate^  * agam  into  the  unity  of  our 
Mother  the  Holy  Church.'' 

The  legislation  of  the  two  preceding  reigns  in  all  that  related  to  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  see  was  now  rescinded ;  and  on  Advent  Sunday 
Gardiner,  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  tlie  Legate, 
called  upon  the  nation  to  rouse  itseil  Irom  the  slumbers  and  delusions  of 
the  past  years  and  to  return  to  tiie  true  fold,  while  he  himself  at  the 
same  time  abjursd  the  doctrine  set  forih  in  his  Vera  ObedSa^  aad 
declared  his  unreserved  submission  to  the  papal  power. 

Another  Supplication,  and  one  of  very  different  tenour,  now  issued fiom 
within  those  prison  wall*;  where  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Reformers  were 
confined.  It  detailed  the  hardsliips  to  which  they  were  subjected:  claimed 
tiuit  Uie  accusations  brought  against  them  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  heard  in  their  own  defence ;  and,  since  it 
was  as  heretics  that  thiy  had  been  suigled  out  finr  imprisonment,  they 
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uiged  that  ^  heresy  ^  ihoiild  be  l^ally  defined.  Piudiamenfe  response  to 
tiiii  appeal  WAS  the  re-enactment  of  three  iodeiit  etahitcs  formerly  in 
force  against  Lollardism.  The  measure  passed  rapidly  through  both 
Houses,  tho  only  opposition  which  it  encoimtered  proceeding  from  the 
Lords,  where  some  objection  was  urged  to  the  rotrvration  of  the  old 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  while  the  pcnalti^  enacted  were  pronounced 
excessive.  As  the  result  of  this  l^islation,  John  Rogers  (the  proto- 
nta\yf  of  the  vetgn)  died  at  the  stake  In  the  fbllowing  February ;  and  a 
aeiMa  of  like  tragical  eeenee  fbllowed*  in  whkji  the  nifierings  of  the 
martyxs  and  the  fiirlitiide  with  whidi  they  were  endured,  combined 
to  psodooe  a  widespread  impression.  So  marked,  indeed,  was  the 
popular  sympathy,  that  Rennrd  felt  bound  to  suggest  to  Philip  the 
pmployraent  of  less  extreme  measures,  "otherwise  the  heretics  would 
take  occasion  to  assort  that  the  means  employed  by  the  Church  to 
bring  back  perverts  to  the  fold  were,  not  teaching  and  example,  but 
aael  punishments."  He  further  advised  that  Pole  should,  from  time 
to  time^  have  andienee  of  the  Council  and  be  consulted  by  them  with 
legavd  to  the  penaHiw  to  be  enfereed.  Unfortunately,  ndUiflr  Gardiner 
nor  Fole  was  inclined  fiom  previous  experience  to  advocate  a  lenient 
course.  The  former  was  especially  anxious  to  give  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  recent  repudiation  of  his  former  tenets;  the  latter  was 
fKArccly  less  d«Hiirous  of  showing  that  under  a  gentle  demeanour  h<- 
was  capable  of  cherishing  a  strong  purpose.  Five  ye«u^  before,  when 
his  merits  as  a  candidate  for  the  tiara  were  under  discussion  at  the 
Coodava,  it  had  ban  urged  agaaut  Pole  that  wiien  aft  l^tarbo  he  had 
been  wanting  in  the  leqidsite  sercrity  towards  obstinate  herettcs ;  and 
he  had  himself  always  daimed  to  have  inclined  to  mercy  when  aaibting 
at  the  conferences  of  the  Coandl  of  Trent.  But  he  wai  eepeciaDy 
anxious  at  thi*?  time  to  leave  no  occasion  for  a  *^irailar  reproach  in 
England,  and  his  dischftrf^o  of  his  functions  during  the  remninder  of 
the  reign  cannot  be  regarded  as  lenient;  althourrb  in  Cons ocation,  as 
late  as  January,  1555,  he  admonished  the  Bisho|>s  to  use  gentleness 
in  their  endeavours  towards  the  reclaiming  of  heretics. 

Eer  the  mereHeai  severities  whidi  ensiied,  the  violence  of  the  more 
mtokiaDt  Befocmers  also  sibrded  a  partial  extenuation;  and  it  is 
now  generaUy  admitted  that  the  part  played  by  Bonner  was  not  that 
attributed  to  him  by  Foxe,  of  a  cruel  bigot  who  exulted  in  sending 
his  victims  to  the  stake.  The  number  of  thosp  put  to  dcnth  in  his 
diocese  of  Loiulon  wa^?  undoubtedly  disproportion;! ti  ly  large,  but  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  more  the  result  of  the  strength  of  the  Reforming 
element  in  the  capital  and  in  Essex  than  to  tlie  employment  of  ex- 
eeptioDal  rigour;  whale  the  evidenee  also  shows  tiiat  he  himself  dealt 
patiently  wiUi  many  of  the  Protestants,  and  did  his  best  to  induce  tlwm 
to  renounce  what  hit  conscientiously  believed  to  be  their  errors. 

In  tlie  ooune  of  1665  events  abroad  brought  about  a  fixrther 
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modi6catioii  of  the  relations  of  England  with  the  Holy  See.  la 
Febrnnrv  an  embassy  had  been  sent  to  Julius  ITT,  to  make  known  to 
him  the  unreserved  submission  of  the  English  Parliament,  The  am- 
bassadors proceeded  leisurely  on  their  jouTOev,  and  while  still  on  the  m&j 
wei'e  met  by  the  tidings  of  the  roiitiii  death,  which  had  taken  place  oq 
MarahSS.  Chaiki  f<nrl]iwi11i  not  «a  uigent  nqnest  to  Pole  to 
Eome,  in  cirder  to  support  Uie  unperial  mteieBti  in  tiie  new  AdkiL 
Tht  Cardinal,  lioirafCTy  nu^t  to  be  CTCined,  on  the  ground  that  the 
negotiations  for  pearc  were  even  of  yet  greater  importance  for  the  welfue 
of  Christendom.  His  friend,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  hastened  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  support  his  claims  in  the  Conclave ,  hut 
Fole  himself  seemed,  accordmg  to  Michiel,  without  any  personal  anibition 
at  this  crisis.  The  cfTcirts  of  France  were  forestalled  bv  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Corvini;  but,  bei'ore  auotlier  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  Marceilud  II 
himself  vjas  no  more. 

This  seooad  opporUmily  seemed  both  to  Msiy  and  to  Gevdmcr  ene 
that  should  not  be  disreg^uded,  and  Pole^  dsims  weve  now  strongly 
urged ;  even  Noailles  admitted  that  no  election  was  more  likely  to  bring 
peace  to  Christendom,  nor  could  he  conceive  of  any  other  Pontiff^  who 
would  hold  the  balance  with  such  equal  impartiality  between  France  and 
the  Empire.  Again,  however,  the  Italian  party  triumplied ;  and  even 
Pole  himself  may  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  his  abstention  when 
Gian  I'lctro  Caraifa  (now  in  his  eightieth  year)  bucceeded  as  Faul  IV  ts 
the  papol  dialr.  The  house  of  Garaflh  was  Neapolitan  and  had  long 
been  on  fiiendly  tarns  with  Ihuioe^  while  it  chenshed  a  corresponding 
hereditary  enmity  towards  Spain.  Paul  could  remember  Italy  in  the 
dap  of  her  freedom,  and  his  hatred  of  the  Spanish  domination  had  been 
intensified  by  not  unfrcquoit  collisions  with  the  imperial  representatives 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  not  least  by  the  strenuous  efforts  they 
had  made  to  defeat  his  election  to  the  Archbi^ihopric  of  Najiles.  The 
bestowal  of  Milan  an^l  the  rrown  of  Naples  on  Philip,  on  liis  betrothal 
to  Mary,  had  still  further  roused  Carafl'a's  ire.  Paul,  indeed,  did  not 
scruple  to  aocosa  Charles  of  dealing  leniently  with  heretics  in  order  to 
show  his  avenian  from  the  Boman  policy.  Before  the  year  1555  dosed 
he  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  France  which  had  for  its  special 
object  the  expulsion  of  the  imperialist  forces  from  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Charles,  when  informed  by  the  Nuncio  of  the  election,  blandlv  obsenerl 
that  he  could  well  remember,  when  himself  a  boy  of  fourteen,  hearing 
the  new  Popu  sing  mass  at  Brussels.  Michiel,  however,  to  whom  Philip 
at  Hampton  Court  communicated  the  iutelligence,  could  perceive  that 
neither  tiie  King  himself  nor  those  Spanish  gentlemen^  with  whom  he 
found  the  opportunity  of  conversing  at  Ridimond  were  pleased,  and 
says  plainly:  they  by  no  means  approve  of  this  election.'"  In  the  same 
letter  (June  6)  he  informs  the  Doge,  that  **Her  Ifajesty  expects  and 
hopes  during  this  week  to  comfort  the  realm  by  an  auspicious  ddivery**; 
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although  he  adds  that  this  is  earlier  than  the  ladies  of  the  bcdchamher 

anticipate. 

On  Hampton  Court,  whither,  sooie  two  months  before.  Sir  Henry 
Bediugiield  had  ooDducted  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  main  interest 
of  the  Eoglisb  nation  now  became  oonoeotmled;  and  pfobaiUy  no  period 
in  her  whole  life  wia  marked  by  more  tortnnng  doobt  and  anxiety. 
H«  days  passed  m  aknoet  complete  solitude;  Gardiner,  the  Earl  of 
Anmdcl,  and  other  membem  of  the  Gonndl  were  her  only  ^visitors ;  the 
object  of  their  visits,  as  she  soon  became  painfully  aware,  being  to  draw 
from  her  some  unguarded  expression  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  her  complicity  in  the  insurrection.  Their  design,  however, 
was  baiilt^  by  her  indignant  and  persistent  denials;  and  when,  early 
in  July,  Mary  accorded  her  captive  an  interview,  Elizabeth  again,  and 
in  yet  stronger  language^  asseverated  her  entire  innocwMW.  A  visit  from 
the  Cng»  addressing  her  with  respeclfiil  demeanour  and  kindly  words, 
enoonmged  while  it  somewhat  mystified  her;  but  before  another  ten  days 
had  passed  away  the  sagacious  Princess  could  easily  intnpret  the  change 
o(  purpo«?e  which  his  bearint^  had  then  indicated. 

It  now  becanu;  known  that  Man,'  ha<l  been  vindcr  a  complete  delusion, 
and  that  there  would  probably  Ik;  no  oUbpring  i'vom  tlie  royal  marriage. 
Elizabeth^s  supporters  at  once  took  heart  again,  as  they  realised  the 
change  which  had  supervened  in  regard  to  her  future  prospects.  Ihey 
app^red  in  London  in  high  spirits  and  large  numben^  io  comporting 
themselves,  indeed,  that  the  Council,  in  alarm,  oidered  the  more  promi* 
nent  among  them  to  retire  to  their  estates,  as  suspected  heretics  and 
kigoed  with  rebels.  But  Elizabeth  herself  was  set  at  liberty  and  sought 
ai^in  her  former  seclusion  at  Ashridge;  and,  as  Marv  slowlv  awoke 
from  her  fond  dream  of  maternity,  Philip,  freed  from  the  olili^ration 
whicli  had  detained  him  at  her  side,  began  to  advert  to  continental 
politics  and  to  plead  that  the  affairs  of  tlie  Continent  denioxided  his 
personal  aupervirion  abroad.  Before^  however,  quitting  his  island  kmg- 
dom,  ho  deemed  it  necessary  to  advise  his  consort  with  respect  to  the 
trsatment  of  Elizabeth  during  his  absence— advice  whidi  difeed 
materially  from  that  given  by  his  father.  It  was  no  longer  suggested 
that  political  exigencies  mif^ht  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  sister's  life. 
On  the  contrary,  Mary  wa-s  now  rccom mended  to  extend  all  possible 
indulgence  to  Uic  Princess,  and  the  changed  conditions  of  Elizabeth's 
existence  became  ol)vious  even  to  the  public  at  large;  nor  did  intelligent 
observers  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was 
the  only  banier  to  the  succession  of  Mary  Stewart*  the  betrothed  of  the 
future  FVench  monardi,  to  the  throne  of  England* 

But  round  the  present  occupant  of  that  throne  the  clouds  were 
gathering  more  darkly  than  before,  and  Mary's  temper  and  health  were 
visibly  affected  by  the  wanton  imputations  directed  against  both  herself 
and  Philip.    Among  the  Spanish  party,  not  a  httle  chagrined  at  the 
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lOyal  disillnsionnicnt,  there  were  i  hose  \vlu>  i  t  {> resented  the  young  King 
as  the  vn  tiin  of  a  dei^igning  wojnau,  and  whu  artccted  to  believe  tliat 
Mary^s  pretended  pregnancy  was  a  mere  device  to  detain  her  husband 
by  her  side.  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  to  listen  to  allegationi 
which  tawrted  that  the  Eing^  despairing  of  a  Uneal  saocenon,  was 
meditating  a  coup  de  «uwi»  hf  fariDging  over  laige  hodiea  of  Spaiiidi 
tioopB  and  occupying  the  harbours  and  ports,  and  thus  realising  the 
loe^g-aoapeeted  design  of  the  Habsburg, — the  reduction  of  Ik^laiid  to  a 
(iepenr^ency  of  Spain.  Both  Charles  and  Philip,  a^in,  became  nw«ire 
that  with  Marys  vanished  hopes  a  considerable  advantage  in  Uuir 
negotiations  with  France  had  also  di^ap peered  ;  and  the  malicious  ex- 
ultation ol  Noaiiles  knew  no  boundus.  liareiy  in  the  annals  of  royalty 
in  England  had  satire  and  ridicule  been  at  onoe  so  nmcoroas  and  m 
anerited.  Hie  heiighty  HabBbcog,  acufady  senaitive^  under  a  wnminf^y 
impamve  eiteriev,  to  all  that  aflh^d  his  peisonal  dignity^  determined 
to  quit  the  country,  and,  in  obedienoe  to  his  fathers  bebot,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  afikirs  of  those  vast  possessions  which  he  was  soon  to 
be  calhxi  upon  to  rule.  On  August  28^  1665^  Philip  sailed  £sx  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  incidents  which  preceded  his  departure  are  described  in  detail 
by  Michiel.  Before  embaiking,  tiie  King  summoned  Uie  lords  of  the 
Gounctl  to  the  CduncQ  Chamber,  and  there  handed  them  a  sefies  ef 
suggestions  fbr  the  government  of  the  realm  during  his  absence,  together 
with  a  list  of  names  of  those  whimi  he  deemed  most  eligible  for  the 
conduct  of  affidrs.  If  we  may  credit  the  Venetian  envoy,  the  judgment 
and  ability  displayed  in  this  document  excited  the  approval  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  perused  it.  At  Greenwich,  where  Philip  embarked, 
he  took  leave  of  Mary  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  of  their  apartments; 
the  Queen  maintaining  her  self-poss^ion  until  he  was  ^T>ne,  and  Dien 
giving  way  to  uncontrollable  grief.  Pole,  whom  the  King  luui  designated 
as  her  chief  oounsdlor,  was  Indeed  now  the  only  adviser  to  whom  ehe 
could  turn  with  any  confidence,  and  her  sense  of  lonelinesB  and  dLMuUuu 
was  intense.  The  Cardinal,  touched  by  her  pitiable  condition,  compiled 
a  short  prayer  for  her  use  during  her  husbandV  absence. 

Tlie  departure  of  Philip  was,  however,  perfectly  justified  by  the 
pressing  state  of  affairs  at  the  imperial  Court,  whither  he  had  alread? 
re<«ived  more  than  one  urgent  summons  from  his  father.  Charles' 
healtli  was  giving  way,  and,  although  only  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he  was 
already  contemplating  retirement  to  "our  kingdoms  of  Spain,^  there 
''to  pass  the  rest  of  our  Hfe  in  repose  and  tnmquiOity,*  But  befom 
this  could  be^  it  was  imperative  that  be  should  make  the  necessary 
positions  for  tim  succession  in  his  own  imperial  domains ;  while  he  also 
aspired  to  anange,  if  possible^  for  the  royal  succession  in  £ii|^d. 
Althoiig;h  no  reasonable  hope  of  issue  from  his  son's  marriage  could 
now  he  entertained,  the  astute  Emperor  would  not  abandon  his  project 
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of  flecuring  the  English  Crown  to  his  own  House  without  a  finni 
effort;  and  he  now  proposed  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  should  be 
betrothed  to  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  But  in  return 
for  the  acc€;3iiion  of  territory  and  influence  that  would  thus  accrue 
to  the  Austrian  branch,  he  insisted  that  Philip  should  receive  for 
Italj  tlie  iHle  of  ^  Vic»  of  tho  Empire,''  implying  the  de^gatioD  of  the 
foprame  Imperial  ponw.  The  objeetionB  of  Fezdmend  prevented  the 
pablic  a»eiitioii  oif  fUi  stipuktion,  which  ires  however  kter  secretly 
carried  out.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  was  cuirently  reported  that 
Ferdinand's  succession  to  the  Empire  itself  was  in  jeopardy ;  a  cool- 
ness arose  between  the  two  brothers ;  Mid  when  on  October  25,  155.5, 
Charles  made  a  formal  surrender  at  Brus»seis  of  his  Flemish  provinces  to 
his  son,  neither  the  King  of  the  Romans  nor  his  son  Maximilian 
appeared  in  the  august  assemblage.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
'timtL  Hall  of  the  capital,  where  GharkB,  taking  hie  seat  on  hie  throne^ 
with  Philip  on  hie  i^fht  hand  and  Maiy,  the  Ute  Begent  <rf  the  Low 
Comitriee»  on  his  left,  end  eiDVouDded  by  hie  nohles  and  minieters 
ef  State  end  the  delegates  of  the  provinces,  formally  ceded  to  hie 
son,  the  **King  of  England  and  of  Naples,"  the  entire  surrounding 
territories — "the  duchies,  marquisate?;,  principalities,  counties,  baronies, 
lordships,  viUage%  caBtleb,  and  fortresses  therein,  together  with  all  the 
royal  ti^." 

It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  surprising  if,  amid  these  new  and  vast  re- 
^onriliilitiesy  Phiiip^  irnnler  kingdom  end  its  lonely  Queen  might  aeem 
et  times  forgotten;  or  that  Chailes^  whoie  design  it  had  been  to  set  out 
tat  Spain  as  sooft  ae  possible^  found  his  departure  unavoidably  retarded 
until  the  yeer  1566  wee  Ust  advanced.  But  in  the  February  of  that 
year  the  TVuce  of  Vaucelles  ended  for  a  time  the  hostilities  with  France, 
Henry  thereby  retaining  possession  of  the  entire  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  With  his  habitual  want  of  good  faith,  however,  the  French 
monarch  did  not  scruple,  whenever  an  opportunity  prescnlwi  itself,  still 
secretly  to  foment  insurrection  against  both  Philip  and  Mary  in  their 
respective  doneins. 

At  length,  on  August  9,  the  Emperor  finally  quitted  Bhissels,  and 
ginherifed,  a  month  later,  for  Spain.   His  departure  was  pathetically 
deprecated  and  deplored  by  Mary^  who,  now  guided  almost  solely 
Pole,  had  durinj^  the  previous  year  been  directing  her  nudn  efforts  to 
the  suppression  of  hcrt'sv  within  her  realm. 

The  entire  number  of  those  who  thus  suffered  during  her  rei^^n  was 
less  than  400, — a  number  which  appears  small  when  contniited  with  the 
thousands  who  had  already  died  in  a  like  cause  in  Provence,  or  wlio  weie 
destined  to  do  so  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  soeial  eminence,  high 
eheiuefcer,  end  peteonal  popularity  of  not  a  few  of  the  English  martyn, 
unalloyed,  es  in  many  cases  these  qualities  were,  with  political  dts- 
eflhetion,  served  to  invest  their  fitte  with  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes 
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of  their  fellow-countrymen, — an  interest  \vliich  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrt^ 
ciiaiiud  to  the  "eagle  bra^"  of  many  a  parish  church,  did  much  to 
perpetuate.  The  prominence  thus  secured  for  that  partial  record  wa« 
the  means  of  wuming  for  its  amtents  an  amount  of  atbntkm  from  kter 
hiiUvMal  writers  greatly  in  exeem  of  its  aetnal  merits.  It  Becdod,  Imr* 
ever,  neitfaor  misrepreientation  nor  partisanahip  to  gain  for  manjr  of  tiis 
martyrs  of  Mail's  teign  the  deq>  spnpathy  of  observant  oontemporaries. 
John  Refers,  once  a  prebendary  of  St  Faults  and  lecturer  on  divinity, 
followed  to  the  stake  by  his  wife  nnd  children,  nerved  by  their  ex- 
hortations, and  expiring  unmoved  and  unshaken  before  their  gaze, — the 
reasonable  defence  and  legally  strong  position  of  Robert  Ferrar,  the 
former  Bishop  of  St  David's, — the  trampareut  honesty  and  scholarly 
acumen  of  Joiin  Biadfoidy-^the  fine  quaUties  and  youHiM  benrism  oif 
TboDias  Hawkes  (whom  Boimer  himself  would  gladly  have  seremed),  all 
commanded  sympathy  and  were  entirdy  dissodated  from  lihat  pditical 
discontent  which  midonbtedly  called  for  prompt  and  stem  repression. 

With  regard  however  to  the  three  distinguished  mart^'rs,  who  died 
at  Oxford,  there  ?1e  diflPerence.    In  proportion  to  their  eminerice 

had  been  their  offence  as  contumacious  offenders.    Cranraer,  as  signatory 
to  the  late  King's  will  and  therebv  participant  in  the  diversion  of  the 
Succession  as  well  as  in  the  actual  plot  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  Jane,  had 
two  yean  before  been  condemned  to  safe  the  penalty  of  high  ticsaoa. 
And  although  the  extreme  penalty  had  been  remitted,  the  sentence  had 
cairied  with  it  the  forfdtmre  of  his  ardibishopric,  and  he  remained  « 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.   His  c^tirity  waa  shared  by  Bidley  and  Ijitimer, 
of  whom  the  former  had  been  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  his  support  of 
the  Ijidy  Jane,  while  the  latter,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  ITcnrv,  had 
been,  for  a  time,  a  prisoner  within  the  same  walls,  denounced  as  active 
in  "moving  tumults  in  the  State."*^    Had  it  not  been  for  Wyatfs 
conspiracy  they  would  probably  have  trained  their  freedom ;  bat  with 
that  experience  Mary  came  to  ib»  oondusioD  that  her  past  demeocy  had 
been  a  nusfcaken  policy,  and  in  conjimctioa  with  Pole  she  now  molted 
to  show  no  leniency  to  tiiose  convicted  of  heretiea]  doctrine^  So^  a 
mode  of  procedure  was  convenient  whan  conqiand  with  prosecutions 
for  treason,  as  at  once  less  costly,  more  expeditious,  and  allowinc:  the 
use  of  evidence  afforded  by  the  culprits  themselves.    It  was  also  certain 
that  not  one  of  the  three  dib;tinguislicd  ecclesia.stics  would  have  ventured 
to  deny  that  hereby  was  an  uiieuce  which  called  for  the  iievere.st  penalties. 
Cia]imer»  in  conjunction  with  Us  chimin  Bidlqr*  bad  pronomseed 
sentence  in  1549  on  Joan  Bocher,  and  in  doing  so  bad  hem  perfectly 
aware  that  her  condemnation  involved  her  death  by  boming  at  the 
hands  of  the  scculs^  power.   Ridley  in  his  notaUe  sermon  at  PanTs 
Gross  in  1553  liad  denounced  Mary  as  a  usurper,  not  on  the  ground 
of  the  illegaUty  of  her  succession  but  as  one  altogether  intractable  in 
matters  of    truth,  faith  and  obedience."^    Latimer,  when  Bishop  of 
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Wnmster,  had  expressed  his  unreserved  approval  of  a  sentence  whereby 
a  nuni^r  of  Anabaptists  perished  at  the  stake;  and,  on  the  occasion 
when  Friar  Forest  met  with  a  like  fate  for  denying  the  suprcnvacy 
claimai  by  Henry  VIII,  had  preached  a^inst  the  papal  claims  to 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  F^ngland.  Accoriiingly,  ju±it  as  the  Ref uriners 
had  resorted  to  political  rebeHioD  in  order  to  bring  aboat  the  down- 
fiJl  ot  theological  eam^  w>  the  Grown  now  sought  to  punish  poBtical 
dissfleetioii  on  the  grounds  of  idigioos  heresy*  The  power  whidi 
invoked  the  law  could  also  enfofoe  its  own  definition  of  the  offence. 

The  Reformers  had  however  frequently  complained  that  they  suffered 
prs^^rntion  as  heretics,  while  the  exact  nature  of  their  offence  remained 
itself  undctined.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  no  doubt  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  cases  of  Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  Ridley : — out 
of  Uieir  own  mouths  should  their  condemnation  be  juistihed.  Such  was 
the  design  with  which,  in  March,  1554,  they  were  brought  from  the 
Tower  to  Oxford,  and  there  called  upon  to  d^end,  in  a  jformal  disputa- 
tion, their  doctrine  respecting  the  Mass.  Nor  would  it  liave  been  easy 
to  take  exception  to  the  right  of  these  three  eminent  men  to  represent 
the  tenets  of  their  party.  The  first  had  been  Bbhop  of  Worcester  in 
the  rei?^  of  Heniy ;  the  second  had  filled  the  see  of  Canterbnrv'  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  the  third  had  been  Bishop  of  London,  and  in 
tliat  cnpacity  hnd  assisted  at  the  deprivation  of  Bonner  (his  predt  t  essor, 
and  now  his  succebsur),  and  also  at  that  of  Gardiner.  All  Lkree  agam 
had  filled  positioos  of  importance  in  thdr  University  of  Gambridge,  and 
were  preeoned  to  be  masten  of  dialectical  dispntatiim;  just  as  tiieir 
opponents,  who  were  eleven  in  number,  had  been  selected  from  the  two 
Umverrities.  Ijatimer,  howenrer,  was  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  it 
was  no  reflexion  on  his  courage  that  he  declined  an  ordeal  in  which 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  a  readv  memory  were  essentials  The 
disputation  was,  however,  vigorously  maintained  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
in  conilict  with  their  numerous  antagonists.  But  they  did  so  only  to  be 
pronounced  defeated;  and  after  proceedings  which  extended  over  six 
days,  they  were  xeoommitted  to  **Bocaido,^  as  the  oommoa  gaol  was 
designated  (in  allusion  to  a  logical  pomtion  from  which  a  disputant  finds 
it  impoasiUe  to  extricate  himself).  The  condemnation  involiped  the 
assiunption  that  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice  were  amenable  to  the 
decisions  of  casii!*!tr\'  rather  than  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptrire,  and  was 
therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  more  advanced  Kcformers, 

The  captives  succei.-ded  in  corresponding  with  each  other  and  coming 
to  an  understanding  as  to  a  declaration  of  their  distinctive  tenets  (IVIay, 
1554).  Among  other  leading  divines  then  suffering  imprisoonMnt  were 
tiiree  of  the  Bidiops  created  in  Edwafd*s  reigo,*-John  Hooper  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  Robert  Ferrar  of  St  David's,  and  Miles  Cover- 
dale  of  Exeter,  and  well-known  Reformers,  such  as  Rowland  Taylor,  J<^ 
Philpot»  John  Bradford^  and  £dward  Crome.   But  none  of  these  were 
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eompanible  for  learning,  dialectical  cHy)firitv,  nm]  intellerttial  acnmen 
with  the  three  Bishoy)s  whose  doctrines  already  stood  cond  rnned ;  and, 
when  the  otlier  Reformers  learnt  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  face 
a  similar  ordeal,  they  antidpatad  audi  a  iMuireiiient  liy  an  intimatioQ 
that  tbey  would  not  oonaent  to  engage  in  a  rornutl  dispatation  bat  tme 
wiUing  to  fot  forth  their  views  and  defend  them  in  writing. 

Thev  also  explained  what  thrir  Icarlinf^  tenets  were : — the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  the  repudiation  of  the 
doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  transubstantiation,  together  with  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Host,  clerical  celibacy,  and  Latin  services.  They,  however, 
pnitued  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  depvecated  all  eoe* 
spiiadee  ageinet  lier  authority.  With  raipect  to  this  nanUerto  no 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken ;  but  the  petitioners  were  still 
detained  in  captivity,  and  before  the  year  closed  Parliament  enacted 
afresh  the  ancient  laws  against  I-.ollardism,  including  Archbishop 
Arundcl  i^  notohous  statute  de  hatretico  comburendOf  all  of  which  had 
been  abolMied  by  Somenet  Cooadoue  of  the  net  whidi  waa  being 
dwwn  around  them,  and  that  Hbtar  hemy  was  beeoming  a  qoeetion  of 
life  or  death,  the  captives  instructed  John  Br dford  to  draw  up  in  their 
name  a  new  Declaration,  couched  however  in  far  from  conciliatory  terms. 
As  at^ainst  the  newly  enacted  laws  of  Hichard  II  and  his  two  siioressors, 
they  appealed  to  Parliament  to  re-enact  the  **  many  godly  laws  touching 
the  trae  religicm  of  Christ  ^  set  forth  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  by 
two  most  noUe  Kings**;  laws  whidi,  they  aArmed,  had  been  passed 
only  after  much  discussion  among  the  doctois  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
and  with  the  cordial  and  fuU  assent  of  the  whole  realm.  Not  a  single 
parish  in  Encjland,  they  declared,  was  desirous  of  a  return  to  **the 
Rominh  sunerstii ion^.  and  vain  service'"  which  lnul  rcccntlv  been  intro- 
duced, lliey  mauit&iiied  liuit  the  homilies  and  services  adopted  during 
King  Bdwavdrs  reign  wen  tndy  Oatholie,  snd  were  nedy  to  pcoive 
them  so«  or,  If  they  ftiled  in  tiiis,  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  barned  es 
the  T>(>llard  laws  prescribed. 

'llie  Parliftment  to  -which  the  petitioners  appealed  g^ave  no  re*;ponse 
to  their  supplication,  alth(JUL;h  a  spirit  of  reaction  is  distinctly  discern- 
ible in  the  Commons  during  this  sessicm.  That  body  iiad  shows  a 
marked  disindinattoti  to  le-eneet  the  laws  against  Lollardism;  and 
although  it  had  eonssnted  to  amnd  the  eodeslastiDol  Icgislaiioo  of 
Henry  VIII,  so  far  as  this  affected  the  papal  prerogatives  and  authority, 
it  had  confirmed  institutions  and  individuals  alike  in  their  possession  of 
the  property  which  Henry  had  wn^tef!  from  the  Church.  In  the  event, 
again,  of  the  royal  ujairiage  being  blessed  with  offspring,  Philip  had 
been  appointed  Regent,  should  he  survive  his  consort ;  but  his  regency 
was  to  lest  only  so  long  es  the  minority  of  their  child,  and  was  to 
ceny  with  it  the  obligation  to  leaide  in  BngliMl  And  finally,  it  was 
decided  that  the  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty  were  to  eontiuue  in  full 
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Uaot^  while  the  proposal  that  Philip  himself  should  be  honoured  with  a 
solemn  coronation  wai?  rejected.  Altogether,  there  had  been  much  to 
remind  the  Kiiir?  of  certain  ^sential  ditferences  between  monarchy  in 
Spain  and  monarchy  in  England.  And  when  on  Januar)'  16,  iodo,  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place,  Noailles  could  note,  with  malicious 
catM&ction,  the  tmaHneM  of  iIm  xetmue  which  eooompeiiied  the  aove- 
leigns  to  the  House  of  Loidi  end  the  dliBatk&etion  ehown  io  the  Home 
itMlf  hf  both  Maiy  and  her  CoDMNrt 

After  a  painful  and  ignominious  imprisonment  extending  over  more 
than  two  years,  the  three  Bishops  found  theraselv^  in  September,  1555, 
again  seated  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford,  awaiting  their  trial  for 
the  heresies  of  which  they  hatl  already  been  convicted.  The  conduct  of 
the  proceedings  was  enLxui>ted  to  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Legate; 
and  Onmner,  the  fint  who  was  formally  tummooed,  stood  with  Us  heed 
ooieied,  plesding  at  the  oatwt  that  be  had  swom  never  to  admit  the 
anthoiity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
lefosing  to  recognise  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  proceedings,  as  his  lawful  judge.  Fresh 
charges,  nmonp^  tht  in  his  marrijuje,  were  now  brought  against  him  ;  he 
wa.")  then  citt'J,  /is  i\  Metropuliliin,  to  apptar  wilhin  oighty  days  in  R<ime 
to  auiiwer  all  accu&ations,  and  was  finally  ean:>igued  again  to  iiocardo. 
Ridley  and  Intimer  were  to  be  moie  summaiily  dealt  with.  Pole, 
indeedt  sent  Fray  de  Soto^  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  Hebrew 
chair  at  Oifoid  in  the  absence  of  Bichard  BraeEii»  to  aigne  with  them. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  and  bo&  perished  at  the  same  stake,  to  light,** 
OS  Latimer  himself  there  expressed  it,  "such  a  candle  in  England  as 
should  never  be  put  out^  Crannn  i .  ^v  ho,  from  a  tower  above  his  prison 
chamber,  witnesse<l  their  (1>  ing  agonies,  showed  le-ss  resolution;  and 
when  JPray  de  Gaicia,  the  newly  appointed  Kegios  Professor  of  Divinity, 
wss  ssnt  to  ply  him  witii  fiuther  aiguments,  he  wawed,  and  admitted 
that  e^en  the  papal  supremacy,  now  that  it  had  been  leoognised  by 
King,  Queen,  and  Pariiament»  appeared  to  him  in  a  new  light.  He  was 
at  last  induced  to  sign  a  recantation,  declaratory  of  his  submission  to 
the  Pope  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  reigning 
"soverei^is  of  his  country  and  their  laws.  His  formal  degradation,  how- 
ever, vi  hicli  took  place  on  February  ]4,  opene<l  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
})e  had  no  mercy  to  look  fur  at  tlie  hands  of  tlie  papal  dei^^tes;  and  as 
his  crozier  was  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  the  mock  vestments  which 
symbolised  his  whole  ecclesiastical  career  were  suooessivdy  removed  from 
lus  person,  and  the  pallium  taken  away,  he  resisted  forcibly,  at  the  same 
time  producing  from  his  sleeve  a  docunent  in  which  he  formally  appfialfd 
from  Paul  IV  to  the  next  General  Council.  Prior  to  this  ceremony  he 
had  for  a  few  weeks  been  consigrned  to  the  care  of  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
church  and  had  lived  in  the  en  joyment  of  every  comfort ;  but  he  was  now 
once  Diore  cuusigued  to  Bucardo.    There,  the  tenor  ot  death  came  back, 
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and  hie  was  induced  to  transcribe  and  sign  other  recantations.  Eyentoallf, 

however,  in  the  Church  of  St  Mari',  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  exem- 
tion,  when  a  full  and  complete  declamtion  of  his  penitence  which  should 
edify  tlie  religious  world  was  expected,  he  astonished  his  audience  by  a 
complete  disavowal  of  all  his  previous  recantations,  which  were  no  le* 
than  six  in  number ;  and,  when  he  was  led  forth  to  die,  his  TaciflatioD 
m  the  pison  was  forgotten  In  Us  heroisni  at  the  stake.  SoflMi^ 
ostcnsib^,  as  a  herettCy  Cranmer  reaUy  expiated  hj  his  deaHi  the  share 
which  he  had  taken  in  procuring  Heniy'^  first  divorce. 

To  the  reactionary  feelings  which  were  discernible  in  Mary^s  third 
Parlinnient  the  martyrdoms  that  had  taken  place  between  Februars- 
and  October,  1555,  had  lent  no  slight  additional  strength;  while  those 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  only  a  few  days  before  the  asseiiibling  of  her 
fourtii  rarliament  on  October  21,  muat  have  been  especially  fr^h  in 
menls  memories.  The  attention  of  the  new  Honre  was  fint  invited  to 
the  needs  of  the  royal  exchequer,  and  Gardiner,  as  Chaneellor,  exerted 
all  his  powers  to  indooe  the  assembly  to  grant  a  suhatantial  subsidy. 
His  demands  were  acceded  to,  althoi^  not  without  some  opposttioa; 
ind  the  gift  of  a  million  pounds — the  payment  of  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  laity,  was  to  be  extended  over  two  years,  in  that  of  the  clergy,  over 
four — gave  promise  of  effective  relief;  the  latter  body,  if  we  may  credit 
Pole,  accepting  tlieir  share  of  the  burden  with  exemplary  cheerfulness. 
To  Maxy,  however,  this  satisfiurtoiy  result  must  have  appeared  dearly 
piudiased,  Involving  as  it  did  the  loss  of  her  CSianceUor.  In  urging 
upon  Parhament  the  necessities  of  the  realm,  6aid]ner''s  anUmal  efibrfei^ 
combined  with  the  dropsy  from  which  he  was  sulfering,  hroi^it  on 
complete  exhaustion;  and  although  he  sufficiently  recovered  to  admit 
not  only  of  his  removal  from  Whitehall  to  Winchester  House,  but  even 
of  his  presence  at  the  Cabinet  Councils  which  the  ministers  came  from 
Greenwich  to  attend,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  On  November  12  he  died.  The  reports  which  gained 
credit  among  his  enemies,  of  his  penitence  and  sdf-reproadi  in  bin  last 
hoiiis^  have  been  diown  by  eircnnistantial  evidence  to  be  ftbricaticnsL 
Midhiel,  one  of  the  least  prejudiced,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  tbe  most 
onnpetent,  observers*  recalls  the  late  Chancellor's  untiring  eneigy,  wide 
practical  knowledge,  keen  insiglit  into  character,  and  consummate  tact, 
and  represents  his  loss  as  iirepaiable ;  an  estimate  which  the  undisguised 
joy  of  tlie  French  party  at  the  event  seems  only  to  confirm.  The  crreat 
prelate  was  ultimately  laid  to  rest  in  his  own  Catiiediul,  to  which  he  had 
bequeathed  a  third  of  bis  private  fortune,  and  where  bis  chantry  chapel, 
in  the  Benaissanoe  style,  still  preserves  bis  memofy. 

On  the  day  prec^ng  Gaidiner*s  death  a  bill  was  read  in  the  Hnuae 
of  I^ords  whereby  the  Crown  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices — for  "  the 
discharge  of  our  conacieuce,'"  as  Mary  subsequently  expressed  it  in  a 
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senes  of  instructions  which  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pole,  But  the 
bill  when  it  came  down  to  the  Commons  at  once  ^ve  rise  to  a  warni 
discui>sion,  and  was  eventually  carried  against  an  oniliions  niinoritv  of 
126.  Six  days  later  (December  9)»  Mary  dissolved  raiiiameut ;  and  two 
yean  elapsed  before  it  met  again. 

Ill  tbe  nuMitiiiie  Hie  royal  purpose  was  beoomiqg  men  inexoiable 
and  pronounced.  In  the  communications  to  Pole,  above  referred  to, 
Han^  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  it  would  **  be  well  to  inflict  pmiish* 
ment"  on  those  "who  choose  by  their  false  doctrine  to  deceive  simple 
persons.^''  It  was,  however,  her  express  desire  tliat  no  one  should  be 
bamt  in  London  "  save  in  the  presence  of  some  member  of  the  Council,** 
and  that  during  such  executions  some  good  and  pious  sermons  should 
be  preached.*  It  was  probably  under  the  belief  that  Pole's  better 
oatove  would  eaerfc  a  certain  influeiioey  that  Philip,  when  he  dqiaited 
for  the  Low  CoimtricB,  had  adviaed  Maiy  to  take  the  Gaidinal  for  her 
diief  counsellor.  But  firmness  was  never  one  of  Pole^s  virttwa,  and  when 
oonfronted  by  a  stronger  will,  in  conjunction  with  that  more  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  which  he  wm  notoriously  deficient,  he 
defemd  to  the  judgment  of  otliers  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  a 
poiicv  which  he  himself  would  never  have  originated.  But  he  still  at 
times  vacillated ;  and,  as  we  have  aln:ady  noted,  would  recommend  Uic 
Bishops  to  have  reoouvM  to  gentle  methods  in  their  cndeavoma  to 
ledaim  heretics;  while  in  August,  1566,  he  sueoeeded  in  setting  free 
no  less  than  twenty  prisoners  whom  Bonner  had  condemned  to  the 
stake.  It  was  possibly  in  anticipation  of  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  les^atics  a  latere  that  Pole  a.spired  to  sTiceeed  Gardiner  as  Privy  Seal, 
for  the  incompatibiliiv  nf  the  two  oirices  was  obvious;  the  seal  wa.s 
ultimately,  at  Philip's  suggestion,  bestowed  on  Lord  Paget,  who,  as  a 
layman  and  a  statesman  of  known  tolerance  in  religious  questions, 
flooeeeded  on  January  29, 1556.  Hie  Cbancellonhip  was  not  bestowed 
on  Thttlbj,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  discharging  its  duties  as 
deputy  and  whose  clahns  were  fiiToured  by  Hazy— his  known  CaAhdic 
fjfmpathies  rendering  it  inadvisable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Philip,  to 
continue  him  in  the  office;  and  on  January  1,  the  Great  Seal  was 
conferred  on  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York.  Pole,  however,  succeeded 
Gardiner  as  Chanct  llor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  on  March  92, 
1 556,  the  day  alter  Cranmer  was  burnt  at  Oxford,  he  was  consecrated 
to  tiie  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Under  his  auspices,  and  with  the  dd  of  the  royal  munificence,  several 
of  the  foundations  wUch  had  been  swept  away  by  Mary's  &ther  in  his 
anger  at  their  contumacious  redstance  to  hiis  arbitrary  decrees  now 
rcMe  again.  The  Grey  Friars  reappeared  at  Greenwich,  the  Carthusians 
gathered  once  more  in  their  splendid  monftstery  at  She<>n,  tlie  Brigettines 
reassembled  at  Sion ;  while  Feckerihain,  abandoning  his  dcancrv  at 
St  Paul's,  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Westminster  as  Abbot  of  a  body 
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of  Benedictine  monks  who  took  the  plnro??  of  the  cxpcllct^  canona. 
Parliament  bad  ceaseti  iroin  troubling;  and,  with  the  fali»e  teachers 
silenced,  the  heretical  books  suppressed,  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiasticai 
courts  re-established,  the  new  Prinaate  might  almoifc  flatter  hlniMlf  thit 
the  ideal  eooditioiu  contemplated  in  hb  UrformaHo  JngOae  had  bcoome 
an  accomplished  reality.  The  dentmciation  of  the  Dadkj  ooospiracj 
rudely  dispelled  tfaia  pleasing  vision.  On  Easter  Eve,  April  4,  1566i| 
official  intelligence  was  received  of  a  new  plot,  ha\nng  for  its  aim  the 
seizing  of  Mary^s  person  and  her  deposition,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
Elizabeth,  who  was  to  many,  not  Ferdiiiaii<l,  but  Courtenay; — a  name 
still  potent  to  conjure  with,  although  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was 
himself  unambitious  of  the  honour  and  then  nearing  his  end,  which 
came  to  him  in  the  following  September  near  FidmL 

The  plol  itedf,  in  its  otigin,  was  not  eoggeetive  ot  any  imry  deep 
or  wideqneed  agendei,  being  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  meetings 
among  some  country  gentlemen  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, — Sir 
Anthony  Kingston,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  (a  friend  of  rourtjenay'a, 
who  had  already  been  pardoned  for  complicity  in  Wyatts  rebeHion), 
Sir  Henry  Peckham,  and  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  a  relative  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  Further  evidence,  however,  obtained  at  a  cao- 
■idendde  Intanal,  implicated  not  only  NoeOlee,  tiie  tmbaiMdor»  with 
whom  Dudley  was  in  ooraespondcnoc^  hot  also  Heniy,  at  whose  Court 
Dudley  had  been  received  and  his  proposals  {avomaUy  conadered,  and 
finally  Elizabeth  herself.  The  fact  tiiat,  in  the  pteoeding  February, 
Charles  and  Philip  had  conclurled  at  Vaticolle*;  a  tnice  with  TIenrv, 
which  was  to  last  for  live  years  and  included  importAiit  concessions  ta 
France,  showed  the  faithkijsness  of  the  Fr^ch  monarch.  Henrj',  how- 
ever, advised  the  conspirators  to  def^  the  executicm  of  their  plans,  aJKi 
to  ibeir  disregard  of  this  advice  the  collapse  of  the  whole  scheme  appears 
to  haTe  been  mainly  attributahle. 

Among  the  arrests  made  in  Eng^d  were  those  of  two  members  ol 
Elizabeth's  own  household;  of  these  a  son  of  Sir  Fidmund  Peckham  (one 
of  Man''s  stAun chest  supporters)  tOTUed  King's  evidence  and  his  testi- 
mony chiefly  implicated  Kiizabeth.  Again,  however,  Philip  eierted  his 
inHuence  for  her  protection,  while  the  Princess  asseverated  h*  r  innocence- 
It  was  at  this  juncture.  May  that  Noailles  himself  requested  to  be 
recalled;  he  had  indeed  some  ftar  of  being  amsted  by  order  of  the 
Fnvy  GoundL  His  place  at  the  English  Court  wes  tempomilj 
taken  by  a  brother,  a  councillor  of  the  Porhswnl  of  Botdeanx;  and 
it  was  not  until  November  2  that  Soranzo  was  able  to  report  the 
arrival  of  the  more  dislinqiii'shed  brother,  Fran9ois,  the  protonotarv, 
and  Bishop  of  Acqs  or  l)ax,  in  tlie  satnc  capacity.  To  Fran<jois  de 
Noailles  Elizabeth  contided  her  design  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  France; 
he  however  strongly  dissuaded  her  from  such  a  step,  suggesting  that 
her  best  policy  would  be  to  remain  in  Engknd.    In  after  ye&re  the 
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Bishop  of  Aoqs  wbb  wont  to  boMt  that  Elinbeiib  was  indflbted  to  him 
for  her  crown. 

Lord  Clinton  had  been  insfcructed  to  make  a  formal  protest  at  the 
French  Court  against  the  countenance  which  Henry  afforded  to  the 
English  mftlcontents :  "but  his  remonstrance  only  drew  from  the  K'ing 
the  splenetic  observation  that  they  were  so  numerous  that  they  "filled 
not  only  France  but  the  whole  of  Italy."  In  the  Italian  peniuijula, 
indeed,  riuiip  now  found  himself  involved  in  relations  far  Irom  amicable 
witk  the  reigning  Pontiff.  C!Sutiflk''8  aggressive  nature  did  not  dispose 
him  to  judge  charitablj  of  others,  while  he  was  believed  by  Philip  to 
harbour  dedgne  ageinst  his  Neapolitan  Idngdom.  The  Pope  ma  especi- 
ally indigrtaiit  when  he  heard  of  the  Truce  of  Vaucdka;  aad«  when 
in  June,  1556,  despatches  were  intercepted  at  Terracina  sent  from  the 
Spnnish  envoy  in  Rome  to  Alva,  Philip's  vicerov  in  Naples,  describing 
the  (lefenceless  condition  of  the  papal  territory,  his  snspicions  became 
certainty.  In  the  ensaiiig  month  his  nephew,  Cardinal  (Jaratf a,  arrived 
in  ir'aris  to  concert  measures  with  Henry  for  expelling  the  Spaniard 
altogelher  from  Italy.  Hie  penonal  ambition  of  tbe  Guises  favoured  the 
Pontiff*^  projects,  and  war  waa  ultimately  resolved  on.  Paul  dted  both 
Charles  and  Ptulip  before  him  aa  vaaials  who  had  been  nnfoithlbl  to 
their  feudal  obligations,  pronounced  the  latter  dqprived  of  his  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  and  detained  the  Spanish  envoy  a  prisoner  «t  St  Ax^gdo. 
Alva  issued  a  counter  manifesto  and  conducted  his  army  into  the  papal 
territory,  while  late  in  Dccrmhcr  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  turn  made  a 
rejoinder  by  crossing  the  Aljjs  at  tl^e  iiead  of  a  considerable  foixe. 

Such  was  broadly  tlie  political  situation  in  Europe  when  the  year 
1667  opened ;  England  appearing  leagued  with  Spain,  on  the  one  hand, 
Bffhu^  France  aided  by  the  temporal  power  of  the  Boman  Plimtiff  on 
tbs  other;  idiile  Englishmen  in  tinn  were  divided  between  sympathy 
with  tlioae  of  their  oonntiymen  who  had  fled  from  persecution,  and 
resentment  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  deserted  to  the  common 
foe. 

At  Calais  and  throughout  the  English  Pale  the  exiles  were  now 
discovered  to  be  concerting  with  the  native  Huguenot  element  the 
surrender  to  Henry  of  two  imporUiiL  fortresses,  those  of  Guines  and 
Hames  (between  Guines  and  Calais), — a  design  whidi  was  defeated  only 
by  ita  timely  discovLiy.  It  was  at  ^is  jmieture  that  Fhflip  crossed  over 
to  Dover  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Greenwidit  where  Maiy  was 
residing.  Two  days  later  the  royal  pair  passed  through  T^^ndon  to 
Whitehall  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens.  The  King's  stay 
extended  over  nearly  fotir  moTiths  (March  18 — July  3),  and  to  the 
majority  his  visit  appear^  singularly  opportune.  The  immediate 
object  of  his  visit — to  induce  Mary  to  join  him  in  his  impending 
war  with  Fran(% — was  one  in  favour  of  which  his  arguments  might 
well  appear  irreidstiblek    The  Duke  of  Guiae  had  already  overrun 
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bis  Nci^Militan  territoiy;  and  it  seemed  probable  tiiat  th«  King  oC 

France  would  shortly  conquer,  if  not  vigorously  opposed,  all  that  was 
still  Fngrlish  within  the  limits  of  his  realm.    A^^ain,  and  for  the  la«t 
time,  Pole  found  himself  involved  in  relations  of  difficulty  with  the 
House  of  Habsburg;  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  privately  ex- 
plaining by  letter  to  Philip  that  diplomatic  etiquette  forbade  that  the 
Legate  of  the  Holy  Father  ahould  meet  his  master^  dedaxed  enemy ; 
wheieupoik  ha  withdiew  quietly  to  Canterbury.   In  April,  however*  hit 
embaRaMnent  leouTed  an  mdooked  for  eolation,  by  Banl^  peventiptofly 
recall  of  his  Legates  from  the  whole  of  Philip''s  dominions;  and  when 
King  and  Queen  joined  in  urging  that  the  actual  condition  of  England 
niade  the  presence  of  a  Typo;ate  excf^ptinnally  necessary,  the  Pope  at  first 
sought  to  evfule  compliaiue  bv  offering  to  appoint  a  les^itus  naiua  and 
to  attach  the  office  to  the  Arclibishopric  of  Canterbury.  Eventually, 
however,  in  a  Consistory  convened  on  June  14,  he  appoints  William 
Peto,  Maiyls  farmer  eonfttior;  thai  mbstituting,  as  PhiUips,  PoM 
biographer,  indignantly  cspresMB  it,  a  begging  friar  for  the  royally 
deaoended  Cardinal  1  At  the  same  time,  the  merdkm  Bontiff  ciiaelly 
wounded  his  former  Legate'^s  sensitive  spirit  by  insinuating  tiiat  he  was 
a  heretic    Pole  expostulated  in  an  Apdogy^  extending  over  eighty  folio 
pages,  vindicatory  of  his  whole  career;  but  Paul  never  refoked  the 
imputation,  which  darkened  the  Carditial^s  remaining  days. 

While,  in  the  meantime,  Philip  and  his  Queen  were  concert ing 
mea^iares  wilii  the  Council,  tidings  arrived  which  imparted  firesh  force  to 
the  Pope^e  repcemtaftions.  On  Aptfl  M  HmDiaa  Stalbid,  a  nqibefir  of 
Pole  and  a  gnoidwm  of  the  last  Duke  of  Budting^ianv  had  let  aail  with 
two  shiftt  from  Dieppe  and^  havii^  landed  imopposed  on  the  Yockahlre 
ooasly  had  eeiaed  Scarborough  Castle.  Thence  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  he  had  come  to  deliver  England  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  foreigner  and  to  defeat  "the  mcmi  devilish  devices"  of 
Mary.  The  rebellion,  if  such  it  could  bt-  termed, — for  Stafford  s  appeal 
met  with  but  slight  responst', — ^w.-us  sjxedilv  suppressed,  Wott()n\s  vigi- 
lance having  given  tiie  government  early  intimation  of  his  sailing;  and 
itt  leader  with  a  few  of  hb  pertonal  adherent!  were  captured  by  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland  and  sent  to  London.  Sta&id  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  ai  Tybam 
(May  28).  Henry,  who  designated  Stafford  as  "that  fool**  and  re- 
pudiated n.11  knowledge  of  his  mad  undertaking,  had  probably  lull 
infoniintion  of  what  was  intended ;  and  on  June  7  war  with  France  was 
declared.  Affecting  to  regard  tliis  step  as  simply  further  evidence  of 
•*the  Queen  of  England's  submission  to  her  husband's  will,**  Henrv 
at  once  ordered  his  ambassador  at  her  Court  to  present  his  letters  of 
recallf  but  Fmnfois  da  Noailles  had  already  been  <ii«mtMi>^  by  Maij. 
On  his  way  back  to  Peris,  the  latter  stayed  at  Gslais  and  made  a  oaicfid 
survey  of  the  fortifioations;  the  niinotis  condition  of  the  ootar  wnU 
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more  especially  attracted  his  attention ;  anfi  on  his  arrival  in  the 
capital  and  boirif;^  admitted  to  aji  interview  >v  ith  thp  King,  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  a  sudden  attack  made  by  au  ade<j[u&te  £iirce  on  that 
ancient  seaport  would  carry  all  before  it. 

Before  FUlip  quitted  Engjund  he  recdved  the  gratifying  inteOigeiioe 
that  Alva^g  Fabian  tacticB  had  been  auooeesliil  a^Miiet  GuiM^  and  tiiat 
he  had  been  finally  driven  fironi  the  NeapoUtan  temtory.  Hie  mortifi- 
cation of  Paul  was  equally  intense,  for  he  had  scnipled  at  nothing  to 
bring  about  an  opposite  result :  had  suggested  to  Solyman  a  descent 
on  the  Two  Sicili^,  and  had  brought  over  mercenaries  from  Protestant 
Germany, — and  all  this  in  order  to  defeat  the  forces  of  the  Catholic 
King!  Whes  the  Duke  of  Guise  appeased  to  preaent  hia  ktten 
of  recall  the  Fope^s  fury  p-tssed  all  bounds  of  decorum:  '*You  have 
done  little  for  your  King,  less  for  the  Church,  and  for  your  own  honour 
nothini^.'"  Such  were  Panrs  parting  wonls,  althotigh  he  little  deemed 
how  cuiuplf.'te  and  liow  lasting .  the  failuie  of  the  l  Vc;iich  intervention 
was  to  prove,  aiid  that  tiie  Habsburg  rule  wu^i  destined  to  remain  uu- 
ihaken,  alike  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  Italian  land,  until  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Suooesaion. 

On  his  return  to  Brussels  Philip  was  accompanied  by  Michid  Surian, 
who  liad  been  appointed  ambassatlor  to  his  Court,  and  the  Venetian 
Republic  henceforth  maintnined  no  resident  envoy  in  England.  Of 
English  aff'aii's  it  had  recently  received  tiie  tl'ilKimte  "Report"  drawn 
up  by  Giovanni  Michiel,  and  presented  to  the  Uoge  and  Senate  in  tlie 
praeHiiiig  May.  Ihe  ^ng*a  Ant  atteutioii  was  now  directed  to  the  war 
withFhiace^  to  which  he  addnisedhimfldf  with  imwontedeneK^  The 
flgnal  victory  of  hia  anna  at  St  Quentin,  achieved  mainly  by  a  powerful 
di'vnsion  of  Spanish  cavnlrv,  wa.s  nttcnflcd  by  the  capture  of  Montmorency, 
the  French  general,  and  the  dispersion,  with  great  slaughter,  of  his 
entire  army ;  and  three  weeks  later,  St  Quentin,  which  barred  the  road 
to  Paris,  was  surrendered  by  Coligny.  The  news  waa  received  with  great 
rejoicings  in  LoodoD,  where  a  soleinn  Te  Jkvm  was  sung;  and  Fale^  at 
Mary^s  request,  conveyed  h»  congntulatioDB  to  her  husband.  The 
ooodnsioii  of  his  letter  is  noteworthy :  We  are  anxiously  eipecting 
news  of  some  good  agreement  with  his  Holiness,  which  mav  our  Lord 
God  deign  to  grants  With  the  Colonna  already  at  the  gates  of  Uome, 
even  Paul  himself  now  became  aware  that  to  3rield  was  inevitable. 
Bardj  however  has  the  victmr  used  his  success  with  greater  consideration 
Ibr  Ihe  vanquished.  When  Naples  and  its  territory  had  been  hroui^t 
back  to  submission,  Alva  repaired  to  Rome,  and,  escorted  by  the  papal 
guard  into  the  PontifTs  presence-chamber,  tliere  fell  upon  his  knees, 
imploring  pardon  for  having  claret?,  even  at  the  command  of  his  temporal 
-sovereign,  to  bear  arms  against  the  Churcli,  and  was  formally  absolved. 
^Vud  again  in  London  thei'e  were  boutireii  and  iiiuuiiuaiions  in  celebra- 

tioa  of  a  peiice,^the  peace  thus  effected  between  fhilip  and  tiie  Papacy. 
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Although  Mary  is  described  by  Michiel  in  bis  Report**  as  friendlj 
to  tho  Scotch,  the  aid  which  she  afforded  Pliilip  in  his  war  with  France 
ahnost  necessarily  involved  hostilities  with  the  former  nation,  in  whose 
midst  Mary  of  Lorraijio,  Recent,  had  been  for  some  time  past 
installing  her  coimtzymen  in  ollicial  posts  with  undisguisol  partiality. 
The  betrothal  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin  and  the  intimate 
idations  wbldi  the  Regent  had  thiotighoizt  malntalnnd  with  the  VnaA 
Court,  senred  still  fbrther  to  strengthen  the  political  aUianoe  between  tibe 
two  ooluitries.  It  WIS  consequently  no  suiprise  when,  in  October,  ISSI9 
it  became  known  in  London  that  the  Regent  had  built  a  fortress  to 
prevent  Engh'sh  forces  from  marching  to  the  relief  of  Berwick  ;  thit 
Scottish  troops  were  ravaging  the  eoimtry  south  of  the  Tweed ;  that 
ihere  had  been  a  massacre  of  some  English  troops  which  had  ventured 
to  land  in  the  Orkneys ;  and  that  a  battle  between  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  on  the  firontier  was  regarded  as  imminent.  The  intelUgenoe 
of  the  great  disaster  sustained  by  the  French  anns  at  St  Qnentin  gam 
pause,  however,  to  the  Scottish  aidoor.  A  Coondl  was  convened  in  the 
church  at  Ecldbrd,  where  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  war  wns 
discussed,  the  decision  being  in  the  n^tim  ^e  invading  force  wag 
consequently  disbanded,  having  achieved  little  more  than  the  distrartior?, 
for  a  short  time,  of  the  attention  of  England  from  tiu-  war  with  Fraiict, 
and  a  certain  addition  to  her  military  expenses.  On  April  24,  1558, 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Dauphin  was  celebrated 
with  great  splendour  in  Notre  Dame ;  and  to  not  a  few  it  seemed  that 
n»oce,  by  a  Um  costly  process  than  armed  conquest,  hod  eflected  e 
virtual  annexation  of  Scotiand.  In  the  fbUowing  November  the  Matioiial 
Council,  assembled  at  the  Pahuse  of  Holyrood,  decided  to  confer  on  the 
JKing-I^phinCas  I^mnds  was  now  termed  in  Paris)the  Crown  matrimoniaL 

At  nearly  the  same  time  that  Francois  de  Noailles"*  aceonnt  of  the 
neglected  condition  of  Calais  wns  communicated  to  Henry,  Micliiel,  in 
his  "Report,^  had  described  the  town  as  an  almost  impregnable  fortress, 
garrisoned  by  500  soldiers  and  by  a  troop  of  60  horse.  Writing  on 
January  4, 1558,  he  had  to  inform  the  Doge  and  Council  of  Ten  that 
the  capture  of  Calais  was  imminent;  two  £1.78  Uter,  Lord  Wentwort]^ 
notwithstanding  his  gallant  defence,  was  oompdled  to  smender  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  only  condition  that  he  could  obtain  being  that  tiie 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrison  were  to  be  spared.  They 
were  allowcrl,  however,  to  take  nothing  with  them,  the  soldiery  giving 
up  their  arms,  the  citizens  nil  llicir  worldly  possession?.  A  forfmVht 
later  the  garrisons  of  Guines  and  Hames  also  surrendered,  altluni^^h  on 
somewhat  less  humiliating  terms.  The  expelled  population  of  Calais 
betook  themselves  mostiy  to  England,  where  their  destitute  and  homeless 
condition  served  still  fbrtiier  to  increase  the  widespread  indigoation  mt  the 
supioeness  and  stupidity,  as  well  as  the  suspected  treacfaefy,  wherry  the 
last  atron^old  of  Ikiglidi  power  in  France  had  been  irrevocably  lost 
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Eirlj  In  tlie  yeir  Bfary  again  became  a  prey  to  the  dduricm  tliat 
ghc  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  Philip  was  at  onoe  infotmed. 
He  affected  to  entertain  no  misgiving,  and  brfoxe  the  end  of  Janoaiy 

the  Coijnt  de  Feria,  who  had  married  Jane  Dormer,  one  of  the  Queen*8 
maids  of  honour,  was  sent  over  to  convey  the  King^s  congratulationg. 
England  \v  !ii>  already  known  to  the  new  ambassador,  who  now  assumed 
a  foremost  place  among  the  royal  coiuisellors.  De  Feria,  Imwever,  had 
conceived  a  thorough  contempt  alike  for  English  insUtutiuiis  aiid  the 
English  diancter.  He  had  been  iuHlructed  eapectaUy  to  urge  two 
important  measoiea— the  equipment  of  a  fleet  for  the  d^nce  of  the 
coosta  and  the  enrolment  of  an  army  to  gaard  the  Scotch  marches;  and 
he  was  unable  to  eomprehend  the  slowness  of  the  process  by  wbidi  th« 
necessary  supplies  were  eventually  raised,  when  he  also  noted  the  apparent 
affluence  and  wcll-bn*n2:  of  London  and  the  surrounding  district?;.  TJke 
Antoine  de  Noaillcs  before  him,  he  pronounced  the  English  character  to 
be  siuguhirly  changeable  and  wanting  in  firmness  of  purpose.  His 
surprise,  however,  must  be  interpreted  as  illustrating  rather  the  relative 
comfort  in  which  the  popdalhm  lived,  as  compared  with  the  mvaiialily 
icantj  fiu»  and  wretched  huts  of  the  people  in  Spain.  Otherwise,  the 
prevalence  of  ague  fever,— an  epidemic  which  raged  with  terrible  severity 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  years  1557  and  1558, — together  with 
the  denme<?<!  of  com,  the  languishing  state  of  trade  and  agriculture 
and  the  heaviness  of  taxation,  contributed  to  render  the  oreneral  con- 
dition of  the  country  depressmg  in  the  extreme;  while  Oie  popular 
du»satiiiaction  became  further  intensified,  when  it  was  known  tiiat  Piiilip 
was  employing  the  new  naval  force  exclusively  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  (Usappointment  and  chagrin  whidi  weiglied  on  Mary's  spirits 
during  the  last  few  months  of  her  life  were  deepened  by  her  increasing 
ill  hesJth ;  and  her  morbid  condition  both  of  mind  and  body  appeared  to 
not  n  few  to  be  ikiding  expresrion  in  the  revival  of  religious  persecution. 
But  the  recurrence  of  secret  meetings,  open  manifestations  of  fierce 
discontent,  together  with  the  malevolence  which  assailed  Spaniards  even 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  may  be  accepted  as  affording  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  renewed  severities  which  marked  the  administra- 
tion of  Bonner's  Court,  where  treason  and  heresy  had  become  almost 
s^^onymous.  Although,  however^  opinion  may  diflhr  with  respect  to 
Uie  degree  and  character  of  the  chief  influences  in  operation,  it  is 
undeniable  that  fadings  of  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  people  from 
foreign  rule  and  papal  authority^  and  of  suUen  resentment  at  the 
humiliation  of  the  I^nglish  name  and  the  '^qimndering  of  the  national 
resources,  were  alike  becoming  intensiliecl,  when,  in  tlie  early  morning  of 
November  17,  Mfiry  of  Enj^Hand  pa.>sed  away,  to  U."  followed  a  lew  hours 
Later  by  Archbishop  Fole — both  eminent  examples  uf  the  inadequacy  of 
deep  convictions  and  pious  motives  to  guide  the  State  aright. 


MO 


OHAPTEB  XVL 

THE  ANGLICAN  SETTLEMENT  AND  THE 
SCOTTISH  BEEOBMATION. 

Whik  at  the  *Mymwng  o{  1560  then  mt  «  new  Fope,  pledged  to 
convoke  the  Council  for  a  third  time  and  to  item  and  npd  the  tide  of 
hereflj,  the  l&test  disaster  that  met  his  eye  was  no  mere  relapse  d 
England  followed  by  a  lapse  of  Scotland  ;  for  what  was  shaping  itself  in 
the  northern  seas  already  looked  ominously  like  h  Protestant  (in.it 
Britain.  Two  small  Catiiolic  Powers  traditionally  at  war  with  ead 
other,  the  one  a  satellite  of  the  Habsbuig  luminary,  the  other  a  satellite 
of  France^  seemed  to  lie  faring  thenudvcs  in  one  Fower  tbal  an^ 
be  very  great:  great  perhape  for  good*  bat  move  prabalily  hr  cffl. 
**EaineBt  embracing  of  fdigion,"  wrote  a  Soottiili  to  an  English 
statesman,  *<wi]l  join  us  straiUy  together.^  The  religion  that  WllUta 
Maitland  meant  wlien  he  sent  these  words  to  Sir  William  Ceoil  wat  aot 
the  reliicion  of  Pius  IV  and  the  General  Council. 

Suddenly  all  farsightud  eyes  had  turned  to  a  backward  countn-. 
Eyes  at  Rome  and  eyes  at  Geneva  were  fixed  on  Scotland,  and,  the 
further  they  could  peer  into  the  future,  the  more  eager  must  have  been 
their  gue.  And  still  we  look  intenllj  at  that  wooderfbl  eoeofl^  the 
Scotland  of  Maiy  Stewart  and  John  XnoK:  not  meielj  becanee  it  ii 
such  glorious  tragedy,  but  also  because  it  ia  tudi  modern  histMj. 
The  fate  of  the  IVotestant  Reformation  was  being  deeidedy  and  the 
creed  of  unborn  niillions  in  undiscovered  Innds  was  being  determinw? 
This  we  see — all  too  plainly  perhaps — if  we  read  the  books  that  yc^nr  bv 
year  iiieii  still  are  writing  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  smTourulin^^.  Tue 
patient  analysis  of  those  love  letters  in  the  ojsket  may  yet  be  perturbed 
by  thoughts  about  religion.  Nor  is  the  religious  the  oiily  interest  A 
new  nation,  a  British  nation,  was  in  the  malci^g. 

We  oflfer  no  excuse  for  faaYiog  as  yet  said  little  of  o^'i*^ 
Calkd  upon  to  play  for  some  yean  a  foremost  part  in  the  great  drama, 
her  entry  upon  the  stage  of  modem  history  is  late  and  sudden.  In  such 
phmses  there  must  indeed  be  gome  untruth,  for  history  is  not  draroa 
The  annals  of  Scotland  may  be  so  written  that  the  story  will  be 
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continuous  ^nonn^h.  We  mav  see  the  explosion  of  1559  as  the  effect 
of  causes  that  had  long  been  at  work,  We  might  chronicle  the  remote 
beginnings  of  heresy  and  the  hn*t  ghmmera  of  the  New  I^rning.  All 
those  signs  of  the  times  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  capital  letters  we 
might  see  here  in  minimcule.  Also,  it  would  not  escape  us  that,  though 
ID  the  days  of  Lnttwr  and  Calvm  nmkuioe  to  the  Englidi  end  tfadr 
obetinatelj  impolitiG  chum  of  fiiaanMntj  etfll  wwimed  the  vital  timed 
ci  Scottish  national  existence,  inherited  enmity  was  being  enfeebled, 
partly  by  the  mnltiidying  petfidies  of  venal  noblea  and  the  im  Hasiiig 
wealth  of  their  paymaster*?,  antl  partly  also  by  the  accumulating  proofs 
that  in  the  new  age  a  Scotland  w}ii(  h  lived  only  to  help  t  rance  and 
hamper  England  would  herself  be  a  poor  little  Power  among  the 
nations:  doomed,  not  only  to  occasional  Floddeus  and  Pinkies,  but  to 
continuous  misery,  anarchy,  and  obscurity. 

All  tins  desorves^  and  findsy  fuU  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
historians  of  Scotland.  Tbiej  will  also  sufficiently  warn  ue  that  the 
events  of  1660  leave  a  great  deal  unchanged.  Faith  may  be  dienged; 
works  are  much  what  thef  were,  especially  the  works  of  the  magnates. 
The  hloofl-feurl  i«i  no  less  a  blood-feud  because  one  family  calls  itself 
Catholic  and  another  calls  itself  Protestant.  The  "band''  is  no  les,s  a 
"band"  because  it  is  styled  a  "Covenant"  and  makes  free  with  holy 
names.  A  King  shall  be  kidnapped,  and  a  King  shall  be  murdered,  as  of 
old: — ^it  is  the  custom  of  the  coontiy.  What  is  new  it  that  fareighted 
men  all  Europe  over,  not  only  at  London  and  at  Furityhut  at  Rome  and 
at  Geneva,  shmild  take  interest  in  these  barbarous  deeds,  this  customaiy 
turmoil. 

Continuity  there  had  been  and  to  spare.  In  that  mournful  pro- 
cession of  the  five  Jameses  there  is  no  break  (1406-1542),  The  last  of 
them  is  engaged  in  the  old  task,  and  failing  as  his  foibcfirs  failed.  It  is 
picturesque;  sometimes  it  is  heroic;  often  it  is  ]:)at}K'tic;  but  it  is  never 
modem.  Modem  history  sees  it  as  a  funeiul  prucessiou  burying  a  dead 
time,  and  we  m  rileot  while  it  pasMi.  hi  a  ftw  Mntoiaee  we  make  our 
way  towaxds  the  momentous  yean. 

Scotland  had  been  slow  to  emei^  from  the  Middle  Ag&  A  country 
which  of  all  others  demanded  strong  and  steady  govemment  had  been 
plagued  by  a  series  of  infant  Kin^  and  contested  Regencies.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  its  barons  still  belonged  to  the  twelfth,  despite  a  thin 
veneer  of  French  manners.  Its  institutions  were  rudimentary;  it^ 
Parliaments  were  feudal  assemblies,  ^ince  tlie  close  of  the  War  uf 
Independenoe  there  had  heen  haidly  anything  tiiat  ooidd  properly  he 
called  conetitutional  growth.  Sometimes  there  was  a  little  imitation  of 
England  and  sometimes  a  little  inntation  of  France,  the  King  a|ipeariiig 
ae  a  move  or  less  radical  reformer.  But  the  King  died  young,  leaving  an 
infiuit  eon,  and  his  lieudatorieB  had  no  desirB  for  lefiirmation.  The 
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Scottish  monarchy,  if  moiiaix:liy  it  may  be  called,  was  indeed  strictly 
limited;  but  the  limits  were  set  much  rather  by  the  power  of  certun 
noble  frm'^f  aad  liieir  mimeiouB  zetainen  than  by  an  tmtaMy  of 
Estates  opKssing  the  odDstaat  will  of  an  oigaaued  oonunumtj.  'Om 
preIat«B»  lords,  and  represented  boroughs  formed  but  one  Qiambcr. 
Attempts  to  induce  the  lesser  tenants-in-chief  to  choose  representati^'es 
who  would  resemble  the  English  knights  of  the  shire  had  been  abortive, 
and  a  bad  habit  prevailed  of  delegating  the  work  of  a  Parliament  to  a 
committee  kno^vn  as  "the  Lords  of  the  Articles."  Normally  the  assembly 
of  Estates  was  but  the  registrar  of  foregone  conclusions.  In  troubloui. 
times  (and  the  times  were  often  troublous)  the  faction  that  was  in  powv 
would  bold  *  Fuliament,  aad  the  other  faction  would  pnidentij  abstahi 
from  attendance.  When  in  1560  an  unusually  fall,  free  and  important 
Parliament  was  held  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  an  elementaiy 
question  concerning  the  right  of  the  minor  barons  to  sit  and  vote  was 
still  debateable,  and  for  manv  years  afterwards  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  true  contribution  of  Scotland  to  the  history  of  representative 
institutions  vvili  look,  not  to  the  blighted  and  stunted  conclave  of  the 
three  Kstates  with  its  titular  Bishops  and  Abbots  commendatory,  but 
to  the  fresh  and  vigorous  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Qiurch. 

Steady  taxation  and  all  that  it  implies  had  been  out  of  the  quastioB. 
The  Scots  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  King,  unless  they  happened  to  be 
fighting  against  him  ;  but  they  would  not  provide  him  wit£  a  revenue 
adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  public  oixiec;  He  was  expected  "to 
live  of  his  own"  in  medieval  fashion,  and  his  own  was  not  enough  to 
raise  him  high  above  his  barons.  Moreover,  Douglases  and  HaniiJto:i'< 
and  others,  hcreditarv  shurifls  aad  possessoi-s  of  "  rc'j;alities,'"  were  s\o^  to 
forget  that  these  crowned  stewards  of  bcotiand  wei'e  no  belter  than 
themselves.  What  had  <*come  with  a  lass"  might  «go  with  a  hssT  and 
was  in  no  wise  mysterious.  We  diall  see  Queen  Maiy,  widow  of  a  King 
of  France,  giving  her  hand  first  to  a  LennoZ'Stewart  whose  mother  is  a 
Douglas  and  then  to  a  Hepburn,  while  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  is  the  head  of  the  Hamiltons.  We  shall  sec  Queen  Elizabeth 
h;i\nng  trouble  with  northern  earls,  with  Pcrcics  and  Nenlles,  who  set  up 
an  altar  which  she  had  cast  down,  and  belike  wovild  have  cast  down  an 
altar  which  she  had  set  up ;  but  their  power  to  di^^tia  b  England  was  as 
nothing  to  the  power  of  dlstuibing  Scotland  which  wa^  exercised  by 
those  near  neighbours  and  like-minded  fellows  of  thmrs  who  joined  the 
belliooee  Congregation  of  Jesus  Christ  And  even  in  the  briefest  sketch 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that,  as  beyond  England  lay  Scotland,  so 
beyond  the  historic  Scotland  lay  the  unhistoric  land  of  **the  savages." 
The  very  means  that  had  been  taken  by  Scottish  Kings  to  make 
Scotsmen  of  these  '^red-shanks'"  and  to  bring  these  savages  within  tiie 
pale  of  history  had  raised  up  new  ieudaLones  ot  almost  royal  rank  and 
ot  more  than  baronial  turbulence.     Thenceforward,  the  King  would 
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have  to  reckon,  not  only  with  an  All^f^ny,  an  Angus,  and  an  Armn, 
but  also  with  an  Aigyll  and  with  a  Huntly.  When  we  see  these 
tliingB  we  think  of  the  dark  age:  of  Charlos  tibo  Simple  and  Balf 
the  Pirate: 

Neitiier  valorous  feats  of  arms  which  overtaxed  a  people^s  itNDglh 
nor  a  superabundance  of  earls  and  barons  should  conceal  from  us  the 
nakedness  of  the  Ifinfl.  It  i«s  more  tlmn  probable  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  whole  oi'  the  Scottisli  nation,  including 
on  tamable  11  ighlanders,  wa^  not  too  lai^  to  be  commudiousl^  houi>ed  in 
the  Glasgow  of  to-day.  Life  was  shortt  and  death  was  violent  It  is 
tme  that  many  hopeful  sigiiB  of  tnoreanng  praqperily  and  enligjhtennnnt 
are  visible  in  the  days  of  James  IV  (1488>151S).  But  those  days  ended 
at  Flofidcn.  The  flowers  of  the  ft>rest  were  once  more  rnown  down. 
The  hand  went  back  upon  the  dial  t()\vards  poverty  and  barbarity. 
An  aptitude  for  letters  we  iiiay  £>ee.  Of  a  brief  springtime  of  song 
Scotland  may  fairly  boost,  for  as  yet  no  icy  wind  was  blowing  from 
Geneva.  Univerrities  we  may  see:  more  univertities  indeed  th^al  the 
country  oouM  well  sapport  By  a  memoiabi^  if  futile^  Act  of 
FSsrliament  James  IV  attempted  to  drive  the  sons  of  the  gentry  into 
the  prnmniar-schools.  But  an  all-prrvading  lack  of  wealth  and  of 
the  haljits  that  make  for  wealth  was  an  impediment  to  every  good 
endeavour.  The  printing  press  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  reach  England 
(1477) ;  but  thirty  yeam  more  elapted  before  it  entered  Scotland.  An 
latitude  for  jurisprodenoe  we  might  infer  from  mibaeqncnt  liistoiy; 
tut  it  is  matter  of  inftraioe.  Of  lawyers  who  were  not  ecclesiastics,  of 
temporal  lawyers  companhle  to  the  professionally  learned  justices  and 
serjeflnts  of  England,  we  can  hardly  read  a  word.  When  at  length 
Janv-  s  \  founded  the  College  of  Justice  (1632),  half  the  seats  in  it,  and 
indeed  one  more,  were  allotted  to  the  cleigy,  and  in  later  days  foreign 
sdoMse  was  imported  from  the  continental  univenities  to  supply  the 
deBdendes  of  an  undeveloped  system.  Scotland  had  been  no  place  for 
lawyers^  and  the  tonporal  law  that  mi^t  be  had  there,  though  it  came 
of  an  excellent  stock,  had  for  the  more  part  been  of  the  booklt^  kind. 
And  as  with  jurisprudence,  so  with  statesmanship.  The  Scottish 
statesman  who  was  not  a  Bishop  was  a  man  of  a  new  kind  when 
L<e  thing  ton  began  iiui  correspondence  with  Cecil ;  for,  even  if  we  employ 
a  medieval  standaxd,  we  can  hardly  attribute  statecraft  or  policy  to  the 
Albaoys  and  Angoses  and  Arrans. 

In  this  poor  and  sparsely  peopled  country  tiie  Church  was  w<mlthy ; 
the  clergy  were  numerous,  laic,  and  lazy.  The  namra  of  "dumb  dogs" 
and  "idle  bellies'''  M-hich  the  new  preachers  fixed  upon  them  had  not 
been  unearned.  Nowhere  else  was  there  a  seed-plot  better  prepared 
for  revolutionaiy  ideas  of  a  religious  sort  Nowhere  else  would  an 
intelligible  Bible  be  a  naww  book,  or  a  sermon  kindle  stranger  llrss. 
Nowhoo  dse  would  the  pious  diampions  of  the  Gatholie  faith  ba 
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i^j^mpellcd  \x>  say  so  much  that  was  evil  of  those  wlio  should  have  bwi 
their  pastors.  Abuses  which  hud  Ijeen  superlieial  and  sporadic  m 
England  were  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  northern  kingdooL 
In  particular,  the  oommaidatioii  of  ecckaiagticBl  bawfiooi  to  laymen, 
to  1iabies»  bad  beoouM  a  matber  of  oonne*  Tb%  Loid  Jamei  Stm^ 
Hm  KSng^  faue-baom  boh,  who  at  the  eriiloal  moment  is  Prior 
St  Andrews  and  alta  in  Ariiament  as  a  member  of  the  spiritual  Estate, 
is  a  typical  figure.  The  corslet  had  clattered"^  beneath  the  Arcb- 
bishop's  cassock,  and  when  Bishops  and  Alibots  lie  eimong  the  dead  od 
Floddeii  field  tluy  have  done  no  less  but  no  more  than  their  duty.  We 
say  that  the  Scottish  Cliiirc  h  was  rich,  and  so  it  nominally  was,  for  the 
kirk-lands  were  broad;  but  wiieu  Uie  Protestant  ministerB,  mudi  to  tbeit 
own  disappomtmonty  had  to  be  oonteat  with  a  very  tnudlfiaetioQ  of  tb 
old  eodedaatioal  revenues,  they  had  probablj  secured  a  larger  dme  thn 
had  for  a  long  tune  past  been  devoted  to  any  purpose  more  spiritual 
than  the  sustentatioD  of  royal,  episcopal,  and  baronial  familiea  We 
exclaim  against  the  greedy  nobles  whose  lust  for  the  kirk -lands  is  one  of 
the  operative  forces  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Thev 
might  have  said  that  thev  were  only  rearranging  on  a  reasonable  and 
modern  basis  what  had  long  been  for  practical  purposes  the  property  of 
their  class.  Their  doings  send  back  our  thoi^hts  to  far-off  Carolingian 
days,  when  the  ^'benefioe^  beoame  the  boeditaiy  fief.  To  tbe  King  it 
was,  no  doubt,  convenient  that  the  power  of  those  nobles  who  wndd 
leava  hein  should  be  balanced  by  the  power  of  other  noUes,  csHil  i 
pldateSy  whose  children  would  not  be  legitiinate.  Bui  snob  a  systai 
could  not  be  stable,  and  nii'_:;ht  at  any  time  provoke  an  overwhelming 
outcry  for  its  flestriirtion,  it  ever  one  bold  man  raised  his  voire  afj;tiii8t 
it.  Men  wha  aie  not  themselves  vei  v  moral  can  feel  genuine  indignation 
when  they  detect  immorality  among  those  who,  though  no  worse  thaa 
themidves,  pretend  to  superior  holhiess.  Prelates,  sod  even  primatei  • 
of  Scotland,  who  were  bastards  and  the  bqgettew  of  bastards,  were  the 
piindpal  fota-ninnefe  and  coadjutors  of  Ji£n  Knox ;  and  nnfivtansli^ 
they  wtto  debancd  by  prafessioiial  rules  frimi  pleading  that  they,  or  the 
best  among  them,  w«a  In  truth  the  wspeetohle  hnsbands  of  virtuooi 
wives. 

LoUartlv  too  there  luul  been,  and  in  some  eorners  of  the  land  it  had 
never  been  thoroughly  extirpated.  AUo  thei  e  had  iHieu  a  little  burnini.', 
but  far  from  enough  to  accustom  tlie  Scobi  to  the  sight  of  a  hcrtUc 
tortund  by  the  flttnws.  Then  the  Gcnnaa  leaven  began  to  worit,SDd 
from  1538  onwards  a  few  Lutherans  were  burnt  Hie  protomartyrw 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  young  and  well  bom  Abbot  of  Feme,  like  idsbj 
another  Scottish  youth  he  had  been  at  the  University  of  Paris.  After- 
wards he  had  made  a  pilgrimftn;e,  if  not  to  Wittenberg,  at  all  events  to 
Marburg.  It  is  characteristic  ol'  time  and  place  that  historians  have  to 
om&ider  whether  a  feud  between  Douglases  and  U&miltons  counts  far 
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nothing  in  his  martysdoiii.  *llie  leek  of  FnAikk  Hamilton,^  w«  an 
tdd,  infected  maiqr;  and  im  cm  ndl  bdkm  ii  Hie  OoD^  of  St 

Leonard  was  tainted  with  humanism  and  new  theology.  Young  men 
fled  from  Scotland  and  made  fame  elsewhere.  Such  were  Alexand^ 
Ales9,  who  as  Alesius  became  the  friend  of  Melanchthon,  and  John 
Macaipine,  who  as  Machabaeiif?  profcsstMi  divinity  at  Copenha^n. 
Such  alsi)  w.'LS  Greorge  Bnchanan,  the  humanist  anrl  the  Calvinist,  the 
tutor  and  the  caiuininator  of  Queen  Mary.  And  we  see  the  Wedder- 
bmni  who  no  teeching  SootaooMi  to  sii^  liBlleda  of  a  novel  ldnd»  ''good 
and  godly  hoDads,**  bat  sach  aa  priesta  an  loth  to  hear.  And  we  aee 
9k  David  Lbdsay,  the  herald,  the  poet,  the  Ki^g\i  ficicnd,  aeotnging  the 
livea  and  aometimes  the  beliefs  of  the  clergy  with  verses  which  rich  and 
poor  will  know  by  heart.  In  short,  there  was  combustible  material 
lying-  about  in  \arge  quantities,  and  sparks  were  flying. 

But  the  day  of  revolt  was  lon^  delayed.  What  held  in  check  the 
rebellious  and  even  the  Reforming  forces,  was  the  beit  of  Scottisli  tradi- 
tions, the  undying  distrust  of  an  England  which  claimed  au  overlordship ; 
and  In  the  daja  of  Henry  Vm  no  whoteaomor  tradition  eould  time  be. 
Hia  flidier  had  achemed  for  amity  by  way  of  matrimonial  alliawy.,  and 
Margaret  Tudor  had  become  the  wife  and  mother  of  Scottish  Kings. 
It  was  plain  that  in  the  age  of  great  monarchies  England  would  be 
feeble  so  long  as  she  hnd  n  hostile  Scotlaml  behind  lier.  But  the 
Tudor  would  not  see  that  he  could  not  hiuicx  Scotland,  or  that  a 
merely  annexed  Scotland  would  still  be  the  old  enemy.  Just  as  in  the 
days  of  tlie  Great  Schism  England  had  acknowledged  one,  and  Scotland 
the  other,  of  the  rival  Popes,  so  in  the  new  daya  of  a  greater  schism 
Jamea  V  became  the  better  Catholic  beeaun  Ida  bullying  undo  had 
bnkan  with  Rome.  Aa  waa  natural  for  a  King  of  Soota,  he  leant  upon 
the  support  of  the  cleigy,and  thereby  he  offended  his  barons.  Tbiey 
failed  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  After  the  shameful  rout  at  Sol  way 
Moss,  be  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died,  a  wonk«out  dfligpsrate  man 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years  (Deceml)er  14,  1642). 

His  wife,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  sister  of  those  Guises  who  were  tx> 
be  all-powerful  in  France,  had  just  borne  him  a  daughter:  she  was  the 
iDrfefted  Mary  Stewart  (December  8^  1548).  Qnoe  moieii  a  baby  waa  to 
be  crowned  in  Scotland.  Next  to  her  in  hereditary  auooemion  atood  a 
remote  cousin,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  Jamea  Earl  of  Anan, 
the  Ch&talh^ult  of  after  times.  But  his  right  depended  on  the  validity 
of  a  divorce  which  some  nn'ght  call  in  question ;  and  Matthew  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  had  pretensions.  At  the  head  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
stood  the  able,  thoiij^h  dissolute,  Arehbi--hop  of  St  Andrews,  Cardinal 
David  iieton.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  a  Reformed  religion,  or  some 
northern  version  of  Henricanism,  was  to  have  its  chance.  The  nobles 
choae  Anan  far  Bcgent;  many  of  them  envied  the  clergy ;  many  were 
in  Heniyli  pay.  Anan  for  a  vdiile  inclined  towaida  England ;  ha  Iccpt 
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b«retioal  chftplains ;  a  Parliament,  in  spite  of  deiiad  protest,  dedaxtd 
that  the  Bible  might  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Beton  had  been 
imprisoned ;  a  chai^  of  falsifying  the  late  King''s  vrill  had  been  brought 
against  him.  Henry's  opportunity  had  come :  the  little  Queen  was  to 
be  wedded  to  Pidwaid  Tudor.  But  Henry  was  the  worst  of  unionists. 
He  bribed,  but  he  also  blustered,  and  let  all  men  see  that  Scotland  must 
be  his  by  foul  means  if  not  by  fidn  A  treaty  was  signed  (July  1, 154S); 
but  within  nx  monllis  (December  11)  it  was  lepu&fted  by  the  Sooti. 
Meuiwlilfe  tiie  leeUe  Aiian»  under  pienun  of  an  mtodlcty  bad  leoou- 
died  himself  with  Beton  and  had  abjured  his  heresies.  The  old  kagoe 
with  France  was  re-established.  Henry  then  sent  fleet  and  army. 
Edinburgh  was  burnt  (May,  1544).  The  Lowlands  were  ravaged  with 
pitiless  ferocity.  The  Scottish  resistance  was  feeble.  There  were  mruiy 
traitors.  The  powerful  Douglases  played  a  double  part  I^nnox  was 
for  the  English,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Hcnrj'^s  niece, 
Maigaret  Douglas.  But  Scotland  could  not  be  annexed,  the  predoui 
diild  could  not  be  captured*  and  Henxy  could  not  yet  procure  the 
nnnder  of  the  CaidimJ. 

Patriotism  and  Catholicism  were  now  all  one.  Not  but  that  there 
were  Protestants.  Qua  Goofge  Wishart,  who  had  been  in  Switzeriand 
and  at  Cambridge,  was  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  some  (but  this  is  no 
better  than  a  guess)  would  identify  him  with  a  Wishart  who  was  plotting 
Beton^s  murder.  He  had  powerful  protectors,  and  among  his  disciples 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  bom  in  1505,  who  as  yet  had  done  nothing 
memorable;  he  was  priest,  notary,  private  tutor;  his  name  was  John 
Kqoi.  Wishart  was  amsted,  tried  and  burnt  for  heresy  (March  2, 1546). 
Tliereupon  a  band  of  assassins  burst  into  the  castle  oif  St  Andrews  and 
slew  Beton  (May  S9,  1546).  Hie  leaden  were  well  bom  men,  lilies, 
Kiriuddys,  Mdvilles.  Their  motives  were  various.  Ancient  feuds  and 
hopes  of  English  gold  were  mingled  with  hatred  for  a  **  bloody  butcher 
of  the  saints  of  God.**  They  held  the  castle  and  the  tou-n.  The  nifrmnly 
and  the  godly  flocked  in.  There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  debauclien* 
and  gospel  in  the  St  Andrews  of  those  days.  John  Knox  appeared  there 
and  was  **  called  ^  to  preach  to  the  congregation ;  reluctantly  (so  he  says) 
he  accepted  the  calL  Tbn  Begent  had  laid  siege,  but  had  fiJled.  At 
length  came  Brendi  ships  with  requisite  artiUezy.  The  besieged  capitu- 
lated (July,  1047) ;  they  were  to  be  taken  to  IVance  and  there  liberated. 
John  KnoK  was  shipped  off  with  the  rest,  and  was  kept  in  the  gsllejiv 
for  nineteen  months,  to  meditate  on  faith  that  justifies. 

Meanwhile  Henry  of  England  had  died  (January  28,  1547) ;  but  tlie 
Protector  Somerset  was  bent  on  marrying  his  boy  King  to  the  girl 
Queen.  He  had  excellent  projects  in  his  head.  He  could  speak  of  a 
time  when  England  and  Scotland  would  be  absorbed  and  forgotten  in 
Great  Britain;  but  the  Rpench  also  were  busy  around  Maiy  Stenirart  So 
he  led  an  army  northwards,  and  too(jtkt  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (September  10, 
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I547)k  No  more  decisive  defeat  ooiild  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Seottiflh 
host  and  the  Britannic  idea.  Other  events  called  Somerset  home.  The 
Scots  could  alway?  be  crushed  in  the  field,  but  Scotland  could  not  Ixj 
annexed.  Ilien  came  help  from  the  good  friend  France,  in  the  shape 
of  French,  German,  and  Italian  troops;  the  Englisli  employed  Germans 
and  Spaniards.  A  I'aiiianient  decided  to  accept  a  French  proposal 
(July,  1548):  the  Queen  of  Soott  diould  marry,  not  the  Engjlisk  King, 
bat  young  FnuoKas  the  Dauphin,  and  meantime  ahould  be  placed  out 
of  bann^  way.  She  was  shaped  off  at  Dumbarton,  and  landed  in 
firitanny  (August  18, 1548)  to  pa»  a  happy  girlhood  in  a  lettered  and 
luxurious  Court  The  war  was  prosecuted  with  a  bloodthirst  new  in  the 
savage  annals  of  the  borders  ;  it  was  a  war  fought  by  mercenary  Almains. 
When  peace  wa.s  si£^ii<  d  in  1550,  England  had  gained  nothing,  and  tipon 
the  surliic*?  (thoni^h  oiilv  ujhim  the  surface)  Scotland  was  as  Catholic  as 
ever  it  had  been,  gmteiul  to  i'rance,  bitterly  rebeiitiol  agaiust  heretical 
England. 

During  the  stiniggle  Mary  of  Lonatne  bad  bome  hendf  bmvdy ;  she 
appeared  as  the  guidiii^  qnrit  of  a  national  resistance.  She  or  bar 
advising  kinsfolk  were  soon  to  make,  though  in  less  brutal  sort,  the 
mistake  that  Henry  VIII  had  made,  and  this  time  it  was  to  be  irre- 
trievable. During  a  visit  tr>  France  (September,  1550 — October,  1551) 
she  schemed  with  lier  brothers  and  the  French  King.  She  was  to  tike 
Arran's  place  as  Regent ;  he  had  been  compensated  with  tlie  duchy 
(no  empty  title)  of  Cluttelherault,  and  his  eldest  son  (who  now  becomes 
tim  .Axnn  of  our  story)  was  to  command  tbe  IVencfa  King's  Scots  guaivL 
Hie  arr^gement  was  not  perfected  until  1554,  for  "the  second  person 
in  the  kin^mn  **  was  loth  to  relax  his  hold  on  a  land  of  which  he  might 
soon  be  King;  but  tlia  French  influence  was  strong,  and  he  yielded. 
Mary  of  Lorraine  was  no  bad  ruler  for  Scotland;  but  still  the  Scots 
could  not  help  seeing  that  she  was  ruling  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
Power.  Moreover,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  religious  environment: 
Mary  Tudor  had  Ixroiae  Queen  of  England  (July  6,  1553).  John 
iinox,  who  after  bis  sojourn  in  tlie  French  galleys  had  been  one  of 
King  Edwaidls  select  preadieis  and  had  narrowly  escaped  Ibe  bidiopric 
of  Rochester,  was  fleeing  to  Geneva ;  and  thence  be  went  to  IVankfort, 
there  to  quarrel  with  his  fellow  exile  Dr  Cox  over  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  Scotland  Catholicism  had  been  closely  allied  with  patriotism; 
but  when  England  l)ecame  Catholic,  Protestant  preachers  found  refuge 
in  Scotland.  The  King  of  France  was  cherishing  the  iTitrifrnos  of 
English  heretics  R<Tainst  the  Spanish  Queen  ;  Mary  of  I^rraine  was  no 
fanatic,  and  her  policy  was  incompatible  with  stem  repi-ession.  She  was 
trying  to  make  Scotland  more  securely  French ;  the  task  was  delicate ; 
and  she  needed  the  support  of  nobles  who  bad  little  love  for  tiie  clergy. 
A  few  high  offices  wero  given  to  Frencbmen  $  a  few  Aencb  soldien  were 
kept  in  the  fortrenes ;  they  were  few^  but  enough  to  scatter  wbok  hosts 
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of  undrilled  Scots.  Ad  attempt  to  inipos*;  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
troops  was  resitited,  and  tlie  barous  ahowed  a  btraiige  reluctance  to  fight 
the  English.  At  length  the  time  eame  for  the  QnBen^e  meiriage  (April 
24,  1IUS8).  The  Soottu^  statesmen  had  laboriously  drawn  a  treatjr 
which  should  guard  the  independence  of  their  realm  and  the  rights  of 
the  House  of  Hamilton.  This  was  si<^nwl  :  btit  a  few  day?  earlier  Mary 
Stewart  had  set  her  hand  to  other  documents  which  purported  to  convey 
Scotland  for  good  and  all  to  the  King  of  France.  We  may  find  excuses 
for  the  girl ;  but,  if  treason  can  be  committed  by  a  sovereign,  she  wee 
a  traitor.  She  had  treated  Scotland  as  a  chatteL  The  act  was  eecset, 
but  the  Scota  guened  much  and  were  uneasy. 

In  the  meantime  Calvinism,  for  it  was  Calvinism  now,  waa  ^>reading. 
After  the  quarrels  at  Frankfort,  Knox  had  gone  back  to  Greneva  and  had  sat 
at  the  master's  feet  In  1555  he  returned  to  Scotland,  no  mep-  preacher, 
but  an  organiser  also.  He  went  through  the  country,  and  Churches  ^ 
of  the  new  order  sprang  into  being  whore  he  went  Powerful  noblea 
began  to  listen,  aodi  as  Loid  Lome,  who  waa  aom  to  be  Earl  of  Aigyll, 
and  the  Queen'*s  baatard  brother,  the  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  was  to 
be  Earl  of  Moray  and  Regent  And  politicians  listened  alao^  such  as 
William  ^laitland,  the  young  laird  of  Lethington.  Knox  was  summoned 
before  an  ecclesiastical  Couit  (May  15,  1556);  but  apparently  at  the  last 
moment  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  failed  them,  and  Uie  prosecution  was 
abandoned.  It  waa  evident  that  he  had  powerful  auppwters,  especially 
the  £ari  of  Glencaim.  Moreover  the  natural  leader  of  the  deigy,  John 
Hamilton,  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  was  a  bastard  brother  of  Chatel> 
herault  and,  bs>  a  Hamilton,  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  French  policy 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  so  that  the  chiefs  of  Church  and  State  were  not 
united.  However,  Kuox  had  no  mind  for  martyrdom ;  and  so,  aller 
sending  to  the  R^ent  an  admonitory  letter,  which  she  ca^t  aside  with 
aoomfid  words,  he  again  departed  for  Geneva  (July,  1556>  Then  the 
Bishops  summoned  him  onoe  more;  but  only  his  efi^  eouM  be  fauinL 

The  preaching  went  on.  In  the  last  day*  of  1557  the  first 
•*  Covenant""  was  signed.  "  Tlie  Congi-egation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  of  which 
Argyll,  Gleiuaim,  and  other  great  men  were  members,  stood  out  in 
undisguised  hostility  to  tliat  ^^congregation  of  Satan''  which  styled  it.^lf 
the  Catholic  Chureh.  They  demand^  that  King  Edward  s  Prayer  Book 
(which  was  good  enou^  for  them  if  not  for  their  absent  inapirer)  dioold 
be  re^  in  all  the  churdiea.  The  Regent  was  peiplezed  ;  tibe  Frendi 
marriage  had  not  yet  been  secured ;  but  she  did  not  prevent  the  pidatM 
from  burning  one  Walter  Milne,  who  was  over  eighty  y<»rs  of  age 
(April,  1558).  He  was  the  last  of  the  Protestant  nuu  tyrs ;  they  had  uot 
been  numerous,  even  when  judged  by  the  modest  English  standard; 
ftnaticiini  was  not  among  the  many  ftolta  of  the  Soottish  prelates ;  bat 
for  this  reason  his  cruel  death  made  the  deeper  mark.  On  St  Gika* 
day  (September  1)  hi  VSXA  that  SamVa  atatoe  waa  being  oanied  tiuoi^ 
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the  town  of  £diiibtn]g1i»  of  which  he  was  the  patron.  Under  the  eyes  of 
tJie  B^ent  the  pri«>t8  mn  imbUed  and  the  idol  was  smashed  in  piecei. 
It  was  plain  that  the  next  year  would  be  stormy;  and  At  this  cam  the 

free  of  Enrrland  was  once  more  changed. 

A  tew  weeks  later  Henry  Percy,  bi-other  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, was  talking  with  the  Duke  of  Chitttiherault.  God,  said  the 
Englishman,  has  sent  you  a  true  and  Christian  religion.  We  are  on  the 
point  of  reoeiYing  the  aeme  hooo.  Why  should  yon  end  we  becnemke— 
we  who  ere  heidly  out  of  our  semtude  to  Spiein ;  yon  who  eie  hebg 
hrought  mto  servitude  by  France?  The  liberties  of  Scol^huid  an  in 
jeopardy  and  the  rii^liis  of  the  Hamiltona.  Might  we  not  unite  in  the 
maintenance  of  Gods  Word  and  national  independence?  This  is  the 
iMeja>l  which  springs  to  h'j^ht  in  the  l«'^t  months  of  1658 : — deliverance 
from  the  toils  of  foreign  potentates;  amity  between  two  sister  nations; 
union  iii  a  pure  relif^ion.  The  Duke  himself  was  a  waverer  ;  his  duchy 
lay  in  France;  he  is  tiie  Aiiioine  de  Bourbon  of  Scottish  history;  but 
bis  ton  the  Eaii  of  Anan  hed  lately  installed  a  Protestant  preadier  at 
ChitelhenMilt  and  waa  in  correspondence  with  Galvin.  Bercy  reported 
thb  interview  to  an  English  kdy  who  had  once  been  offered  to  the  Duke 
as  e  bride  for  Arran  and  had  just  become  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Englnnf!  nnd  Spnin,  rliod  on  the  ITtli  of  Novpmber, 
1558.  The  younjT  woman  at  Hattield,  who  knew  that  her  sisters  da3rB 
were  numbered,  had  made  the  great  choice.  Ever  since  May  it  had 
been  deai'  that  she  would  soon  be  Queen.  The  Catholics  doubted  and 
feared,  but  had  no  other  candidate;  King  Philip  was  hopefbL  So 
Eliabeth  was  prepared.  William  Cecil  was  to  be  her  secretary,  and 
Ellwand  was  to  be  Rotestant.  Her  choice  may  surprise  ua.  When  a 
fetr  months  later  she  is  tdd  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquila  that  she  has  been 
Unpnident,  he  seems  for  once  to  be  tdling  the  truth. 

Had  there  been  no  religious  dissension,  her  title  to  the  throne  would 
hardly  have  been  contested  among  Engl  islnneti.  To  sav  nothinn;  of  her 
father's  will,  she  had  an  uijrepeale<:l  statute  in  her  favour.  Divine 
and  lawyers  might  indeed  iiave  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  her  legiti- 
mate birth.  Parliament  had  lately  declared  that  her  £either  was  lawfully 
mairied  to  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  with  this  good  Catholics  would 
agreb  But  there  was  another  scandal,  of  whldi  good  Brotestants  nn^t 
take  aooount.  Elizabeth's  godfather,  the  Hcnrican  Archbishop  and 
Plroteetant  mar^,  had  adjudged  that  Henry  was  nev^  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn.  His  r^sons  died  with  him ;  but  something  bad,  something* 
namcdess,  might  be  gues^s<ed.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Elizabeths 
birth  condemned  her  to  be  Frot^tant  or  bastard.  But  it  would  be 
ixMGT  to  say  that,  had  she  cared  much  about  legitimacy,  she  would  have 
made  her  peace  with  Rome.  Hints  came  to  her  theooe,  that  the  pkni- 
tnde  of  power  can  set  these  little  mattezs  straigjht  for  the  bene6t  of  wdl 
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diBpOfed  princes;  and  in  papal  eyes  Gnomsr^s  sentenoe  woitU  hsvebsa 
a  prejudice  in  hsr  favour.  But  pure  legitimisniy  llie  l^tmusm  of  the 
dinue  entail,  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  neither  Fh>testsnt  nor  Cathdie 

was  bound  to  deny  that  a  statute  of  the  realm  may  set  a  bastard  on 
the  throne  of  Willinm  the  Conqueror.  For  the  people  at  lai^  it  would 
be  enough  that  tlic  I^idy  Elizabeth  was  the  only  living  descendant  of 
old  King  Henry,  and  that  beyond  her  lay  civil  war.  The  thin  stream  of 
Tudor  blood  was  running  dry.  lieury  's  will  (but  its  validity  might  be 
questSoned)  had  postponed  the  issne  of  Ids  elder  to  ihat  of  his  younger 
sister:  in  other  words,  the  House  of  Soothnd  to  the  House  of  SoUoIIl 
Meiy  Stewart  was  bom  in  Sootlsod;  she  could  not  have  inherited  sb 
acre  of  English  land,  and  it  was  higiily  doubtful  whether  English  lav 
would  give  the  crown  to  an  alien  who  was  the  child  of  two  aliens. 
Neither  her  ^ndmother^s  second  marriage,  namely  that  with  Archibald 
Douglas  (whence  sprang  Lady  Lennox  and  her  son  Lord  Daniley),  nor 
the  nmriiJige  of  Mary  Tudor  with  Charles  Brandon  (whence  spranc 
Greys  and  Stanleys)  was  beyond  reproach ; — few  marriages  were  beyoud 
reproadi  in  those  daji  of  loose  mofals  and  conniidng  law.  John  Knot 
at  Geneva  had,  to  Calvin's  regret,  just  Uown  a  first  hlast  the  trumpet 
against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women,  and  unfortunately,  thoqgh 
12ie  tone  was  new,  the  time  was  not.  The  Scottish  gospeller  could  only 
repeat  the  biblical  and  other  arguments  that  had  been  used  a  centur^- 
ago  by  that  T^ncastrian  sa^,  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  No  woniftn  hmi 
sat  upon  the  English  tliione,  save  Mary,  aiirl  she  (it  might  be  said)  was 
a  statutory  Queen.  M»ri\  people  thought  that  ntxt  in  right  to  Elizabeth 
stood  Henry  Hastings,  who  was  no  Tudor  but  a  Vorkist ;  and  already  in 
1565  Philip  of  %»in  was  thinking  of  his  own  descent  ftom  Edward  IIL 
Ibus  ElusabetVs  statutory  title  stood  hetween  England  and  wan  of  the 
roses  wkadk  would  also  he  wan  of  religion. 

At  this  moment,  however,  she  put  a  difference  of  creed  hetween 
herself  and  the  Dauphiness.  It  may  be  that  in  any  case  Heniy  II  (tf 
Franrp,  who  was  in  want  of  arguments  for  the  retention  of  Calais,  would 
have  disputed  Eli/abcth's  Icj^itimacy ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  been 
prepan^  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  her  Catholic  sister.  But  had 
Elizabeth  been  Catholic,  the  French  and  Scottish  claim  to  her  throne 
would  have  merely  been  an  enemy^s  insult :  an  insidt  to  England,  a 
diallenge  to  Spain.  Ab  it  was,  Henry  might  lay  a  strong  case  hefim 
the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  world:  Elinh^  was  hastard  and  hentie 
to  boot,  and  at  this  moment  Paul  IV  was  questioning  Ferdinand's 
election  to  the  £nipire  because  some  of  his  Electors  were  Lutherans. 
Tliat  heretics  are  not  to  rule  was  no  new  principle  ;  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse  had  felt  it^  edn^e  in  thf»  old  Albigensian  days. 

After  Uie  fall  of  Caiais  m  January  (1668)  England  was  panic-stricken. 
The  French  were  coming;  the  Scuts  were  coming;  Danes  and  HanseaU 
were  coming.    German  troops  were  being  hastily  hired  to  protect 
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Hurihumberland.  Philip's  envoy,  the  Count  of  Feria,  saw  incompetence 
everywhere.  The  nobles  held  aloof,  while  some  aged  derg)'men  tneti  to 
conduct  a  war.  He  hardly  flared  to  think  what  would  happen  il'  a  few 
French  ships  touched  the  shore.  Since  then,  there  had  been  some 
improvement.  No  invader  had  landed,  and  Giuse''s  capture  of  Thionville 
hid  been  beUmeed  hy  Egmont^  victoiy  at  GimUnee.  Shortly  beAne 
Meij^s  death  negotiatioiw  far  a  peace  were  begun  at  Cereunp;  the 
ontlhia  of  the  scheme  was  a  restovation  of  conquests.  But  CSelaie  stopped 
the  waj.  The  French  could  not  surrender  that  prize,  and  they  were  the 
more  constant  in  their  determination  because  the  King  of  Spain  would  not 
much  longer  be  King;  of  Enr^land,  and  an  isolated  Kiin-land  would  have 
no  conquest  to  restore.  When  Elizabeth  became  Queen,  Calais  was  not 
yet  lost ;  that  was  the  worst  of  it  Both  Kings  were  weary  of  the  war ; 
behmd  both  yawned  gulfe  of  debt  and  heresy.  But  the  ruler  of  tiw 
Netherlands  was  deeply  oonoemed  in  the  jecuwiy  of  Cslaw  pemape 
more  wMiterially»  though  toss  sentimentally,  than  were  the  Englkh.  Feria 
has  reported  tibe  profound  remark  that  when  Calais  was  captured  many 
Engli^men  ceased  to  go  t»  church.  A  Protestant  Elizabeth  might  have 
to  sign  away  the  last  memorial  of  old  glories ;  and  that  would  not  fill 
the  ohiirche.s.  Philip,  it  might  be  plain,  would  not  suffer  the  French  to 
iiivade  England  through  Scotland  ;  but  the  tie  between  Spain  and  an 
heretical  England  would  be  the  cooles^t  selfishness,  the  King'*s  mind  wouU 
be  dkfaBBcted  between  his  lutb  and  ids  policy,  and  if  he  weve  eompcUed 
to  save  England  from  the  French,  he  certainly  would  not  save  F«ngland 
finr  the  Englbh. 

Trua  that  for  Protestant  eyes  there  was  light  on  the  horizon.  Any- 
one coiild  see  that  there  would  be  religious  troubles  in  France  and 
Scotland.  Geneva  was  active,  and  Home  seemed  to  be  doting.  That 
summer  the  psalms  had  gone  up  loudly  from  tlie  Pre-aux-Clercs,  and  a 
Chatiilon  had  been  arrested.  That  autumn  St  Giles  of  Edinburgh  had 
lain  prostrate  in  the  mud.  Expectant  heirs  and  royal  cadets,  Bourbons 
and  Hamiltons,  were  wavering;  Maximilian  was  listening  to  an  on'* 
lightened  pastor;  France,  SooSand,  the  Empua,  might  some  day  iUl 
to  evangelical  lords.  Good  news  came  from  Poland,  Bohemia*  and 
Hungary ;  it  was  even  rumoured  that  the  Pope  would  at  last  succeed 
in  shaking  Philip^s  faith.  Still,  the  black  fact  of  the  moment  was  that 
Philip  and  Henry  were  making  peace  in  order  that  they  might  crush 
their  respective  heretics.  And  England's  military  weakness  wjls  patent 
to  all.  Her  soldiers  and  captains  were  disgracefully  old-fashioned,  and 
what  gunpowder  she  had  was  imported  ham  the  Netherlands.  **To 
make  a  lewd  comparison,'*  said  an  Englishman,  "England  is  as  a  bone 
thrown  between  two  dogs.""  Was  this  bone  to  display  an  irritating 
activity  of  its  own*  merely  because  the  two  dogs  Mwmied  for  the  moment 
to  be  equal  and  opposite  ?  To  more  than  one  mind  came  the  same 
thought :     They  will  make  a  Piedmont  ot  England.** 

«.  M.  B.  II.    OB.  m  M 
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Within  the  country  the  prospect  was  dubious.    Hie  people  vcit 

discontented  r  defeat  and  shame,  pestilence  and  famine  had  lately  be^n 
their  lot,  A  new  experiment  would  be  welcome  ;  but  it  would  mi^rablv 
ftiil  were  it  not  speedily  successful.  No  doulit,  the  fires  in  Smitlifield  had 
harmed  tlie  Catholic  oiuse  confirming  the  faith  and  exa^^perating  the 
poMdoDBof  fheFhttotanti*  Nodimbt»theS|M]iidiiiiainagein»dela^ 
But  m  may  overatimate  the  duUike  of  peneeotkm  and  tha  didika  of 
Spain.  No  considerable  body  of  Engliahmen  would  deny  that  obitinafat 
hereticB  should  be  burnt.  There  was  no  need  for  Elizabeth  to  many 
Philip  or  bring  Spaniards  into  the  land ;  but  the  Spanish  alliance,  \he 
old  Anglo-Burgimdian  alliance,  was  highly  vnltied  :  it  meant  safety  and 
trade  and  occasional  victories  over  the  hereditary  foe.  Moreover,  the 
English  Heformers  were  without  a  chief ;  beyond  Elizabeth  they  had  do 
pretender  to  the  throne;  they  had  no  apostle,  no  prophet;  they  were 
scattered  over  Europe  and  bed  been  qnanelling,  Knwriane  agaiui 
Coxians,  in  their  foreign  abodes.  Edwardls  rdgn  had  worn  the  gk«  of 
the  new  theology.  We  may  indeed  be  sure  that,  had  Eliabetli  adhered 
to  the  old  faith,  she  must  have  quelled  plots  and  rebellions  or  herself 
been  quelled.  We  look  at  Scotlnnd,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  and, 
it  may  be,  infer  that  the  storm  \"*oiild  liave  overwhelmed  her.  Perliaps 
we  for^t  how  largely  the  tempests  tiiat  we  see  elsewhere  were  (hie  to 
the  momentous  choice  that  she  made  for  England.  It  must  probably 
be  allowed  that  most  of  the  youiig  men  of  brains  and  energy  who  grew 
to  menbood  under  Maty  were  lapsing  from  Gatfaolkismy  and  tbat  tiw 
educated  women  were  falling  taster  and  farther.  London  too,  BooncA 
London,  was  Protestant,  and  London  mi^t  be  worth  an  abolislied  Maa^ 
But  when,  after  snna  yean  of  fortunate  and  dexterous  government,  we 
see  how  strong  U  the  old  creed,  how  dangerous  is  Mary  Stewart  as  its 
champion,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  Elizabeth  chose  the  path  which  ws^ 
or  which  seemed  to  be,  the  safest. 

Of  her  own  opinions  she  told  strange  talcs.  Puzzled  by  her  shiffy 
diseoarN,  a  Spanish  envoy  onee  suggested  athdsm.  When  a  kgsl 
setttement  bad  been  made,  it  was  ber  pleasure,  and  perhaps  ber  duty,  to 
ei|ibHn  that  her  religion  was  tbat  of  tSi  sensible  people.  Tba  dtfmnoe 
between  the  various  versions  of  Christianity  '^fCittoU  que  hagatelUT 
So  she  agreed  with  the  Pope,  except  about  some  details ;  she  cherished 
the  Augsbuig  confession,  or  something  very  like  it ;  she  was  at  one,  or 
nearly  at  one,  with  the  Huguenots.  She  may  have  promised  her  si  ter 
(but  this  is  not  proved)  to  make  no  change  in  religion ;  at  any  rate  she 
had  gone  to  mass  without  much  ado.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
at  thie  critical  time  her  condoet  was  swayed  latbo*  by  her  religious  bdiA 
or  disbelief  than  by  any  close  cslcolatimi  of  lossandgain.  She  bad  not 
ber  father's  taste  for  theology ;  she  was  neither  prig  like  her  brother  nor 
leelot  like  her  sister;  but  she  had  been  taught  from  the  first  to  contemn 
the  Pbpe,  and  during  Edwaid^s  reign  she  had  been  higidy  educated  in 
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the  newest  dcvctrines.  John  Hooper,  the  father  of  tho  PnrifnTr;,  hnH 
admircfl  her  displays  of  argumentative  divinity.  More  than  one  Cutliolic 
who  spoke  with  her  in  later  days  was  struck  by  her  ignorance  of  Catholic 
verity.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  traced  her  phrases  to  "  the  heretic  Italian 
fiiara.^  He  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  VermigU  and  Ochino,  and 
thae  may  lunre  heea  aome  HtUe  truth  in  his  guess.  Onoe  she  said  that 
she  liked  Italian  ways  and  manners  better  than  any  other,  and  sometinies 
seemed  to  henelf  half  Italian.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  over  Peter 
Martyr's  congratulations.  She  had  iedked  predestination  with  Fn, 
Bernardino  and  had  translate  one  of  his  sermons ;  the  Puritans  were 
persuaded  that  if  she  would  listen  to  no  one  else,  she  would  listen  to 
him.  All  this  might  have  meant  little ;  hut  then  she  had  suffered  in 
the  good  cause.  She  had  been  bullied  into  poing  to  mass ;  she  had  been 
imprisoned ;  she  had  nearly  been  excluded  iruui  the  throne ;  some  ardent 
CathbUcB  had  sought  her  life;  and  her  euspeeted  herenes  had  been  at 
leest  a  part  tit  ha  offendiiig.  It  would  Iwve  been  base  to  disappoint 
all  those  who  had  prayed  fbr  her  and  plotted  for  her,  and  pleasant  it 
was  yrhai  tnm  many  lands  came  letters  wh2di  hailed  her  as  the  miracu- 
lously preserved  champion  of  the  truth.  She  had  a  text  ready  for  the 
hearer  of  the  good  news:  "This  is  the  Locd's  doing  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes.* 

One  point  was  clear.     The  Ilenrican  Anglo-Catholicism  was  dead 
and  buried.    It  died  with  Uenry  and  was  interred  by  Stephen  Gardiner. 
In  distant  daya  its  spirit  might  ansa  from  the  tomb  s  but  not  yet*  Xhe 
Gount  of  Feria  and  Bishop  Tunstall  were  at  needlev  pains  to  eiplain  to 
the  yoni^  Queen  that  she  waa  ikvouring  '*Lttlhenms  and  Zlviogliansy'" 
whom  her  ikther  would  have  burnt.  But  in  1568  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  mere  schism.   Her  fellow  sovereigns,  more  eqiecially  her 
brother-in-law,  could  have  taught  her  tliat  a  prince  might  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  spotless  orthodoxy  and  yet  keep  the  Pope  at  arm's  length. 
Many  Englishmen  hated  "  poj  ici  y'';  but  by  this  time  the  core  of  the 
popery  tiiat  they  hated  was  uu  lunger  the  Papacy,  but  the  idolatrous 
Mass.    The  choice  lay  between  Catholicism  with  its  Pope  and  the 
creed  for  whidi  Granmer  and  Bid^r  died.  It  could  acazoely  be  hoped 
that  the  BSahopa  would  yield  an  inch.   Veiy  shame,  if  no  worthier 
motiiroy  would  keep  them  true  to  the  newly  restored  supremacy  of  Rome. 
Happily  for  Elizabeth,  they  were  Hbw  and  feeble.    Reginald  Pole  had 
hardly  outlived  Mary,  and  for  one  reason  or  ariother  had  mnde  no  haste 
m  liiling  vacant  sees ; — Feria  thought  that  the    accursed  Cardinal  had 
PVench  designs.    And  death  had  been  and  still  was  busy.    Only  sixteen 
instead  of  twenty-six  Bishops  were  entitled  to  attend  the  critical  Parlia- 
menty  and  only  eleven  witii  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  were  present 
Tlieir  constancy  in  the  day  of  trial  makea  them  respectable ;  but  not  one 
of  tfaem  was  a  leader  of  men.  Tbe  ableat  of  them  had  been  Hemj^i 
ministeiB  and  therefore  could  be  taunted  as  renegades, 
ea.  XVI. 
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A  story  which  came  from  a  good  quarter  bade  us  lee  Elizabeth 
announdng  to  the  Pope  her  accession  to  the  throne,  aad  not  rejecting 

Cfttholicism  until  Paul  IV  declared  that  England  was  a  papal  fief  and 
she  an  usuiping  bastard.  Now,  Caraffa  was  capable  of  any  imprudence 
and  just  at  this  moment  seemed  bent  on  reviving  the  claims  of 
medieval  PontiiiB,  in  order  that  he  might  drive  a  long-suderiiig  lUm- 
peror  into  the  urns  of  the  Lutheram.  But  it  is  certain  now  thrt  m 
the  matter  of  oourtoj  BUeabetfa,  not  Fmi1«  wee  the  oAfandcr.  She 
ignoied  his  exutenoeb  Bdwaid  GMne  ipm  Vmag  at  Bome  aa  'Unfi 
ambanador.  He  received  no  letters  of  credence  ftom  the  neir  QiM, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1559,  she  told  him  to  come  home  as  die 
had  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  French  were  thinking  to 
obtain  a  Bull  against  her;  they  hoped  that  at  all  events  Paul  would  not 
allow  her  to  n.aiTy  her  dead  sister's  husband.  At  Christma.stide  (1558), 
when  she  was  making  a  scene  in  her  chapel  over  the  elevation  of  the 
Host,  the  Pope  was  talking  kindly  of  her  to  the  Frendx  ambassador, 
wooUl  not  promue  to  leftue  a  dhpcnsalioiiy  but  eould  not  beliefe  Ihit 
anoHier  Englishwoman  would  want  to  many  a  detertaUe  Sponiaid.  A 
little  kter  he  knew  more  about  her  and  detained  Oune  (a  not  unwiUing 
prisoner)  at  Rome  (March  S7),  not  becanse  she  was  base-bora*  hot 
because  she  had  revolted  from  the  Holy  Sec.  He  had  just  taken  occasion 
to  declare  in  a  Bull  that  princes  guilty  of  heresy  are  deprived  of  all 
lawfid  power  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  guilt  (February  15).  This  edict, 
though  it  may  iiave  been  mainly  aimed  at  FeFdinand'*s  three  Protestant 
Electors,  was  a  salutaiy  warning  for  Elizabeth  and  Anthony  and  Man* 
milian ;  bat  no  namea  were  named,  Philip  had  influence  enon^  to  balk 
Ihe  French  intrigue  and  protect  his  sister-in-law  from  a  direct  anathnna 
The  Spaniard  may  ut  Paul's  eyes  have  been  somewhat  worse  than  a 
heretic ;  but  the  quand  with  the  other  Habsbai||^  and  then  the  sudden 
attack  upon  his  own  scandalous  nephews,  were  enough  to  consume  the 
few  remaininn;  days  of  the  fierce  old  man.  He  has  much  to  answer  for; 
but  it  was  no  insult  from  him  that  made  Elizabeth  a  rrotestAnt, 

No  time  was  lost  Mary's  death  (Noveiiil^r  17,  1558)  dis4»olved  a 
Parliament.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Chancellor  of  the  realm, 
diffmiffi^  it»  and  with  loyal  words  |nodaimed  the  new  Queen,  m^tiiia 
tfane  weeks  (December  5)  wrHs  went  out  Ibr  a  new  BsrliameBt 
Elinbeth  was  going  to  exact  confoimity  to  a  statutoty  teligion.  For 
tiie  moment  the  statutory  rcligicm  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  she 
would  have  taken  a  false  step  if  in  the  name  of  some  higher  law  she  had 
annulletl  or  ignored  the  Marian  Rtatntes.  At  once  she  forbade  innova- 
tions and  thus  disappointed  the  French  who  hoped  for  a  turbulent 
revolution.  A  new  and  happy  et  cartera  was  introduced  into  the  royal 
style  aud  t>et:mcd  to  hint,  without  naming,  a  Headship  of  the  Church. 
Evefy  dunge  pointed  one  way.  Some  of  the  old  CouncSllon  wen 
jcetaaned,  but  the  new  Councillon  were  Frotestants.  William  GecO,  then 
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1^  thirty-eight,  had  beoi  Somcnet^  and  wm  to  be  Elizabeth's  secre- 
Like  her  he  had>gone  to  meusfl,  but  no  Catholic  doubted  that  he 
was  a  sad  heretic.  The  Great  SeaJ,  resitted  hv  Heath,  wa^  gi\iTi  to 
Nicholas  Bacon,  He  and  Cecil  had  mamed  sisters  who  were  godly 
ladies  of  the  new  sort  Tike  imprisoned  heretics  were  bailed,  and  the 
lefugees  flocked  back  from  ftankfort,  Zurich  and  Geneva.  Bbidly  was 
Maiy  dead,  befim  one  Biafaop  was  arrested  tat  an  inopportune  sennon 
(NovembCT  S7).  Anotber  pncacted  at  ber  fbneral  (Deceniber  16)  and 
praiied  bar  for  Il^^ecti^g  that  title  which  Ellzabetb  bad  not  yet  assumed ; 
he  too  was  put  under  restraint  Maiy's  chief  mourner  was  not  her  sister, 
hut,  appropriately  enou^,  the  Lady  Lennox  who  was  to  have  supplanted 
Elizabeth.  No  Bishop  preached  the  funeral  sennon  for  Charles  V,  and 
what  good  could  be  said  of  that  Catholic  Caesar  was  said  by  the 
Protestant  Dr  Bill  (December  The  new  Queen  was  artist  to  the 

finger-tipa.  Hie  Ei^g^idi  BSbIa  waa  lapttmnuljr  Idmd;  tbe  Tower 
eodd  not  be  le-entered  witboat  aplifted  eyw  and  thankful  words;  bar 
hand  (it  was  a  piettj  band)  sbia]ik»  so  folk  «ud»  fiom  Boiiner*a  lipa. 
Christmaa^y  was  dmai  ibr  %  more  decisive  scene.  The  Bishop  who 
WAS  to  say  mass  in  her  presence  was  told  not  to  elevate  tbe  Host.  Ho 
would  not  obey ;  so  after  the  Gospel  out  went  EJizabetli ;  she  could  no 
longer  witness  that  idolatry.  Three  weeks  later  (January  15)  she  was 
crowned  while  Calvin  was  dedicating  to  her  his  comments  on  Isaiah. 
What  happened  at  tbe  eonmatiiHi  i  obaeora.  Tb»  Bishops,  it  seems, 
swova  fealtj  in  the  aeenstomed  mannar;  tbe  Epistle  and  Qoipel  ware  laad 
in  English;  it  is  said  that  ^  celebrant  was  one  of  tbe  Queen>  «**pl**— 
and  that  he  did  not  devate  the  Host ;  it  is  said  that  she  did  not  com- 
municate; she  was  anointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  whose  rank 
would  not  have  entitled  him  to  this  office,  had  not  others  refused  it. 
At  length  the  day  came  for  a  Parlianient  (January  26).  A  mass  wa*? 
said  at  Westminster  early  in  the  mommg.  At  a  later  hour  the  Queen 
approached  the  Abbey  with  her  choir  singing  in  English.  The  last 
of  tbe  Abbota  came  to  meet  bar  witb  mionks  and  eandles.  ^Away 
with  tboee  torches  ^  she  exclaimed :  **  we  can  see  well  enough  i  ^  And 
flian  Edward^s  tutOTf  Dr  CSoz,  late  of  Frankfoit»  piaacbad ;  and  be 
preaebedy  it  is  said,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  peers  all  standing. 

The  negotiations  between  Spain,  England  and  France  had  been 
brought  to  a  pause  by  Marv^'s  death,  but  were  to  be  resumefi  after  a 
brief  interval,  during  which  Elizabeth  wa^*  to  make  up  her  mind.  Some 
outwardly  amicable  letters  passed  between  her  and  Henry  IL  She  tried 
to  play  the  part  of  tbe  pmo-bied  Eng^idiwoman,  who  should  not  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  tbe  Spani^  Maiy.  But  the  French  were  not  to  be  coaxed 
oat  of  Calais^  and  die  knew  that  tbay  were  seeking  a  papal  Bull  against 
her.  It  beoaihe  plain  that  she  must  not  detach  herself  from  Spam  and 
that,  even  with  Philip's  help,  Calais  could  only  be  obtained  after  another 
war,  for  which  England  was  sbamefuUy  unready.  Then,  in  the  middle  of 
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January,  eame  through  Feria  the  expected  offer  of  Philip^s  hand. 
EUnbeth  seemed  to  hesitate,  had  doubts  aboat  the  Pope^s  digpanripg 

power  and  so  forth ;  but  in  the  end  said  that  she  did  not  mean  to  nuirrj, 
and  added  that  she  was  a  heretic.  Philip,  it  seemf,  was  relieved  bv  the 
refusal ;  he  had  lalwriously  explained  to  his  ambassador  thnt  his  propds-fLl 
was  a  sacriiice  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cathulic  iulLh.  He  had  hopes, 
which  were  eoemmged  in  England,  that  mie  of  hh  Ausbrian  oouaini, 
Ferdinand  or  Charles,  would  succeed  where  he  had  fiuled,  secure  ^g***^ 
for  orthodoxy,  and  protect  the  Netherlands  (rom  the  ill  *»«™pV  Uiat  an 
heretical  England  would  set 

Meanwhile  the  Treaty  of  Catenn  Cambr<58iR  was  in  the  making. 
Elizabeth  tried  to  r*  tain  Philip"*s  self-intt?i-i  sted  support ;  and  she  retained 
it  Without  sub^Uintial  aid  from  England,  he  would  not  figlit  for 
Calais ;  she  would  have  to  sign  it  away ;  but  so  earnest  had  he  been  in 
this  matter  that  the  ftencih  covenanted  to  restote  the  treasured  town 
alter  eight  yean  and  ftnther  to  pay  halfA^milUon  of  crowns  by  way  of 
penalty  in  case  they  broke  their  promise.  No  one  supposed  that  they 
would  keep  it ;  still  they  had  consented  to  make  the  retention  of  Calais 
a  just  cause  for  war,  and  Elizabetli  could  plausibly  say  that  some 
remnants  of  honour  had  been  saved.  But  the  clouds  collected  once 
more.  New  difference  broke  out  among  the  negotiators,  who  had 
half  a  world  to  regulate,  and,  before  the  intricate  settlement  could  he 
oompleted,  a  mamage  had  been  ananged  between  FhiHp  and  one  of 
Henry's  daughters.  BUsabeth  of  Ranoe^  not  Elisabeth  of  England,  waa 
to  be  the  bride.    The  conjunction  was  ominous  for  heretics. 

From  the  first  days  of  Febnmry  to  the  first  days  of  April  the 
negotiations  had  been  pending.  Meanwhile  in  England  little  had  been 
accomplished.  It  had  become  plain  that  the  clergy  in  possession  (but 
there  was  another  and  expectant  clergy  out  of  possession)  would  not 
yield.  The  Cbnvocation  of  Osntaboty  met  when  Parliament  met,  and 
the  Lower  House  dedaied  for  transubatantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  the  Roman  supremacy ;  also  it  idly  protested  that  laymen 
were  not  to  meddle  with  faith,  worship,  or  discipline  (February  17, 1559). 
The  Bishops  were  stAunch  ;  the  FnMi'^h  Church  bv  it."?  constitutional 
organs  refused  to  reform  iix  lf ;  the?  lleformatioii  Ix;  an  miprece- 

dented  state-stroke.  Probably  the  assembled  Commons  were  willing  to 
strike.  The  influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  used  on  the  Protestant 
side;  but  Gecfl  had  hardly  gathered  the  leins  in  hit  hand  and  the 
govenimenVs  oontrot  over  the  electoral  machinery  must  have  been 
unusually  weak.  Our  statistics  are  imperfect,  but  the  number  of  knights 
and  burgesses  who, having  served  in  l.')58,  were  again  returned  in  1559  was 
not  abnormal] V  small,  and  with  the  House  of  1558  Mary  had  been  well 
content.  Also  we  may  see  at  Wt»tminster  not  a  few  men  who  soon 
afterwards  are  "  hinderers  of  true  religion  ^  or  at  best  only  "  faint 
profiMson**;  but  probably  the  nation  at  huge  was  not  unwilling  that 
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Eluabeih  ■hould  make  het  experimeDt   A  few  cveatioiu  and  reatofa* 

tions  of  peerages  strengthened  the  Proteatant  eUment  among  the  Icnda. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Clinton  appeared  as  proxies  for  many 
absent  peers,  and,  of  all  the  lorrls,  Bedford  (Francis  Russell)  was  the 
most  decisively  coinmittc\i  to  radical  reform.  The  Howaixis  were  for 
the  Queen,  their  cousin  ;  llu:  young  Duke  of  Norfolk,  England's  one 
duke,  wa&  at  tiiis  time  ardeatly  rrutestanty  and  in  the  next  year  was 
■hocked  at  the  light  of  undestroyed  altam 

Mon^  WBB  cheeifolly  Toted.  The  Queen  waa  aaked  to  chooae  a 
husband,  and  profemed  her  wish  to  die  a  maid.  Sti»  may  have  meant 
what  she  said,  but  assuredly  did  not  mean  that  it  ahould  be  believed.  A 
prudently  phrased  statute  announced  that  she  was  **  lawfully  descended 
and  come  of  the  blood  roval  "  ;  another  declared  her  capable  of  inheriting 
from  her  divorced  and  attainted  mother ;  the  painful  past  was  veiled  in 
general  words.  There  was  little  difficulty  about  a  rraumption  of  those 
tenths  and  first-fruits  which  Mary  had  abandoned.  Round  the  question 
of  eodenastical  snpfemacy  the  battle  raged,  and  it  zaged  for  two  montha 
and  more  (February  9  to  April  S9).  Seemingly  tiie  Queen^s  miniaten 
eairied  through  the  Lower  House  a  bill  which  went  the  full  Henrioan 
length  in  ita  CaeaaiD-papalism  and  its  severity.  Upon  pain  of  a  traitor^s 
death ,  everyone  was  to  swear  that  Elizabeth  was  tlie  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  Upper  Hou'^e,  to  whic!i  the  bill  came  on 
the  27th  of  Februnrv,  the  Bishops  had  to  oppose  a  measure  hich  would 
leave  the  lives  of  all  open  Romanists  at  the  mercy  of  the  government. 
Few  though  they  were,  the  dozen  prelates  could  still  do  much  in  a  House 
where  tbm  were  rarely  more  than  thirty  temporal  lords,  and  probably 
Gedl  had  asked  for  more  than  he  wonted.  On  the  18th  of  March  the 
project  had  taken  a  far  milder  form ;  Ibffeituie  of  office  and  benefice  waa 
to  be  the  pnniabment  of  those  who  would  not  swear.  Against  this  more 
lenient  measure  only  two  temporal  loi-ds  protested  ;  but  a  Catholic  says 
that  other  "good  Christians"  were  feij^tiinr^  to  be  The  bill  went 
back  to  the  Commons ;  then  back  with  amendments  to  the  T.ord^,  who 
reiid  it  thrice  on  the  22nd.  Easter  fell  on  the  26th,  and  it  had  been 
hoped  that  by  that  time  Parliament  would  have  finished  its  work.  Very 
little  had  been  done ;  doctrine  and  wonhip  had  haidly  been  touched. 
Apparently  an  attempt  to  change  the  aervioea  of  the  Chmdi  had  been 
made,  had  met  with  resistance^  and  had  been  abandoned. 

JEUizabeth  was  in  advance  of  the  law  and  beckoned  the  naticMl 
forward.  During  that  T^'nt  the  Court  sermon  had  been  the  only 
sermon,  the  preatjlier  Seorv  or  Sandys,  Grindal  or  Cox.  A  papist's 
excited  fancy  saw  a  cong;re'j;;itioii  of  five  thousand  and  heard  extrava^mnt 
blaitphemy.  On  Easter  day  the  Queen  received  tlie  Communion  in  both 
kinda ;  the  newa  ran  over  Europe ;  Antoine  de  Bourbon  on  the  same 
day  had  done  the  like  at  Bau;  Maiy  of  Loraune  had  marked  that 
fiertivnl  Ibr  the  return  of  all  Scots  to  the  Catholic  worship.  HieooUoquy 
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of  Wefttminster  follows.  There  was  to  be  a  trial  battle  in  Uie  Abbey 
betwMti  chooen  ehampiont  of  tbe  two  fiuthi.  Its  otitoome  main  m 
■uRpect  that  a  trap  was  laid  hy  the  ProtestantB*  But  it  tt  bj  ao  nciiM 
certain  that  the  challenge  came  from  their  tide,  and  the  Spanish  ambai- 
sador  took  some  credit  for  arranging  the  combat.  The  coUoquj  of 
Westminster  stands  midway  between  tliat  of  Worms  (1557)  and  that  of 
Poissy  (1561).  The  Cntholics  were  wont  to  get  the  better  in  these  feats 
of  arms,  because,  so  soon  as  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  was  men- 
tioned, the  Piutestants  fell  a-fighting  among  themselves.  Appaivutly  on 
this  occasion  the  rules  of  the  debate  were  settled  by  Heath  and  Bacoo. 
llie  Great  Seal  had  passed  from  an  amiable  to  an  aUer  keeper.  Hie  men 
of  the  Old  Learning  were  to  defend  the  we  of  Latin  in  tlie  aennwea  af 
the  Churcfay  to  deny  that  a  "  particular  Chuicfa**  can  change  rites  and 
oeremonieB  and  to  aiaintain  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Their 
first  two  theses  won1d  brine;  them  into  conflict  with  national  feeling: 
and  at  the  third  point  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  united  force  of 
Lutherans  and  Helvetians,  for  the  sacrifice,  and  not  the  presence,  was 
to  be  debated.  It  was  a  less  advantage  for  the  Refuiiiiei-b  that  tiieir 
adversaries  were  to  speak  first,  for  there  was  to  be  uo  extemporarj 
aigument  but  only  a  reading  of  imtten  dittertationa^  hk  die  dioir 
of  tlie  abbqry  before  Gonnoili  Loidey  Comnume  and  multitude,  the  cooip 
batants  took  their  places  on  Friday,  the  Slst  of  MaidL  At  onoe  the 
Catholios  began  to  except  egeinBt  the  rules  that  they  were  fequired  to 
observe,  Dr  Cole,  however,  maintained  their  first  proposition  and 
Dr  Home  read  tire  Protestant  essay.  The  Reformei-s  were  well  cont*-nt 
with  that  day's  work  and  the  applause  that  follow«l.  On  Monday  the 
second  question  was  to  be  handled.  Of  wlmt  happened  we  have  no 
impartial  account;  we  do  not  know  what  had  passed  between  Heath 
and  Bacon,  or  whether  the  Catholic  doctore  were  taken  by  eorpriea. 
Howbeit, tiiey  chote  the  wont  oonise;  they  wrugled  about  procednia 
and  refused  to  continue  the  debate.  Apparently  they  were  out  of  heart 
and  leaderless.  Two  of  the  Bishops  were  fortiiwith  imprisoned  by  the 
Council  for  intemperate  words,  and  thus  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  seriously  weakened  at  a  critical  moment^  JSforeover, 
the  inference  that  men  do  not  break  oil  a  debate  with  pnHmuiary 
objections  when  they  are  confident  of  succciis  in  the  mam  issue, 
though  it  is  not  always  just,  is  always  natural. 

^le  nest  day  FMrliainent  resumed  its  work.  Meenwhile,  Elkebetli 
bad  at  kngtii  decided  that  she  would  not  assume  the  Henikan  title, 
though  assuredly  she  had  meant  that  it  should  be,  as  it  had  been, 
offered  to  her.  Women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  so  there 
wsw  difficulty  nbout  a  "  dumb  head.""  She  had  managed  to  get  a 
little  credit  from  Philip's  envoy  and  a  little  from  zealous  Calvuiists  by 
saying  that  slie  would  not  be  Head  of  the  Church,  and  she  could  then 
tell  appropriate  persons  that  she  scorned  a  style  which  the  Pope  iiad 
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pollute*!.  So  Cecil  had  to  go  to  the  Commons  and  explain  that  there 
fTTist  be  a  new  bill  and  new  oath.  He  met  with  some  opposition,  for 
there  «ei-e  who  held  that  tlic  (^>iipen  wais  Supreme  Head  iure  dhrino. 
Ultimately  a  phrase  was  tabhioiied  which  declared  that  she  was  the  only 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  realm  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
tilkgi  or  cauMt  as  in  temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince  or  prelate  had 
anj  eoekaiastieal  or  spiritual  authority  within  her  dominions.  However, 
•moDg  other  statutes  of  Henry  VIII,  one  was  revived  which  proclaims 
that  the  King  is  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  by  the  word  of  Grod 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  flows  from  him.  Catholics  suspected  that 
Elizabeth's  husband  would  be  hefid  of  tlic  Church,  if  not  head  of  his 
wife,  and  saw  the  old  title  concealed  behind  the  new  et  caeiera. 
Protestant  lawyers  said  that  she  could  take  the  title  wlienever  she 
pleased.  Sensible  men  saw  that,  having  the  sul^tance,  she  could  afford 
to  waifv  the  iiritating  name.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  bill  was  before 
the  Lords  There  were  renewed  debates  and  more  changes;  and  the 
fiunouB  Act  of  Supremacy  was  not  finally  secured  until  the  29th. 

In  the  last  days  of  an  unusually  long  session  a  bill  for  the  Uni- 
formity of  Religion  went  rapidly  through  both  Houses  (April  18-28). 
The  services  prescribed  in  a  certain  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  none 
other,  were  to  be  lawful.  The  embryonic  history  of  this  measure  is 
obscure.  An  informal  committee  of  Protestant  divines  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  prepare  a  book.  It  has  been  thought 
that  as  the  bads  of  tfadr  hOxKUB  they  took  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI, 
but  desixed  a  fortiier  eimpUfioation  of  ceremonies.  On  llie  other  hand, 
there  are  some  signs  that  Cecil  and  the  Queen  thought  that  the  Second 
Book,  which  had  hardly  been  introduced  before  it  was  abrogated,  had 
already  gone  far  enough  or  too  far  in  the  abolition  of  accustomcrl  rites. 
All  thi?,  liowever,  is  very  nncertiiin.  Our  gijess  may  be  thnt,  when  men 
were  weary  of  the  prolonged  debate  over  the  Supremacy  and  its  continu- 
ance was  becoming  a  national  danger  (for  violent  speeches  had  been 
made),  the  Queen^s  advisor  took  the  short  course  of  proposing  the  Book 
of  with  veiy  few  changes.  At  such  a  moment  relief  might  be 
found  m  what  could  be  csSed  a  mere  act  of  restoration,  and  the 
Edwardian  Book,  however  unfomiliar,  was  already  ennobled  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs.  Hiere  are  signs  of  haste,  or  of  divided  counsels,  for  the 
new  Book  when  it  catne  from  the  press  differed  in  some  little,  but  not 
trivial,  matters  from  that  whit  ii  Parliament  had  expi-essly  sanctionai. 
Hie  changes  sanctioned  by  Parliament  were  few.  An  offensive  phra-se 
about  the  Bishop  of  Rome^s  *Metestable  enormiti^''  was  expunged, 
apparently  by  the  House  of  Lords.  An  addition  from  older  sources  was 
made  to  the  wotds  that  aooompany  the  ddiveij  of  bread  and  wine 
to  the  communicant,  whereby  a  chaige  of  the  purest  ZwingUanism 
might  be  obviated.  At  the  moment  it  was  of  importance  to  Elisabeth 
Huii  she  shoold  assure  the  German  Princes  that  her  religion  was 
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AuirustAn:  for  they  feared,  and  not  without  cause,  that  it  wr.s  TIelvetiatL 
A  certain  "  black  rubric""  which  had  never  formed  pwt  of  the  statu tury 
book  fell  away ;  it  would  have  offended  Lutherans ;  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  been  inserted  in  order  to  meet  the  scruples  of  John 
Knos.  Of  what  was  done  in  tbe  natter  of  omamento  by  the  statute^ 
by  the  rubrici  of  the  Book  and  by  <<injuiieti(ins"  that  the  Queco 
promptly  issued,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  fairly  without  a 
lengthy  qaotaition  <tf  document^  the  import  of  which  became  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  theme  of  pro]onge<i  and  inconclusive  disputation.  It 
mast  here  5^uf!uc  that  there  are  few  signs  of  any  of  the  clert^ytneii  who 
accepted  tiie  Prayer  Book  either  having  worn  or  having  (iesirfd  to  car 
in  the  ordinary  churches — there  was  at  times  a  little  more  ijpietidour  in 
oathednds — any  ecclesiastical  robe  exoept  the  suiplioe.  But»  to  retun 
to  Elinbethli  Padiament,  we  have  it  on  &irly  good  attthoiity  that  nim 
temporal  lords,  induding  the  IVeeamcr  (the  Maiquis  of  Winchester), 
and  nine  pvdatee  (two  Bishops  were  in  gaol)  votc^  against  the  bill,  and 
that  it  was  only  carried  by  three  votes.  Unfortunately  at  an  exciting 
niomont  there  is  a  gap,  perhaps  a  significant  J^ap,  in  the  official  record, 
and  we  cea-so  to  know  wlmt  h)rds  were  pri  .sciit  la  the  house.  But  about 
thirtv  temp(inil  peers  had  hilcly  Ixn-u  in  attendance,  and  so  we  may  infer 
that  ^me  ol  them  were  inclined  neither  to  alter  the  rt:ligion  of  Knglflind 
nor  yet  to  oppose  the  Queen.  On  the  <th  of  lflay»  the  Biihopi  wcfe 
fighting  in  vain  for  the  renovated  monaeteriei.  On  tiie  8tfa«  Fariiaineiit 
was  dissolved. 

At  a  moment  of  strain  and  peril  a  wonderfully  dumble  settlemeBft 

had  been  made.  There  is  cause  for  thinking  that  the  Queen'*s  advisers 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  considerable  parts  of  a  lengthy  pro- 
gramme; but  the  n;rcat  lints  had  h<x\\  drawn  and  were  permajticnt. 
For  this  reason  they  can  hardly  be  described  in  words  that  are  both 
just  and  few;  but  perhaps  we  may  make  a  summary  of  those  points 
which  woe  Ihe  most  unportent  to  the  men  of  155SI.  A  mdical  c^iangi 
m  doctrine^  wonhip  and  discipline  baa  been  made  by  Queen  and  Fuw 
liament  against  the  will  of  prelates  and  ecdewastknJ  Councils.  The 
I^islative  power  of  the  Convocations  is  once  more  subjected  to  royal 
control.  The  derivation  of  episcopal  from  royal  jurisdiction  has  been 
once  more  asserted  in  the  words  of  ilcnrv  \'iri.  Appeal  from  the  Courts 
of  the  Churdi  lies  to  royal  delegates  who  may  be  laymen.  What  might 
fairly  be  called  a  plenitude  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  corrective 
sort  can  be,  and  at  once  is,  committed  to  del^ates  who  constitute  what 
Is  soon  known  as  the  Court  of  High  Commission  and  strongly  rBscmblie 
the  consistory  of  a  Gcnaaa  Brinos;  Obstinate  heresy  is  rtiU  a  oapital 
crime ;  but  practically  the  Bishops  have  little  power  of  fordng  heretics 
to  stand  a  trial,  and,  unlei»  Parliament  and  Convocation  otherwise  ofdain» 
only  the  wilder  sectaries  will  be  in  danjjjer  of  burning.  There  is  r^o 
"  liberty  of  cult.""   The  Prayer  Book  prescribes  the  only  lawful  form  of 
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MmiiMm  wonhip.  Xlw  dacgymaa  who  adopts  any  other,  even  in  %  private 
du^iel*  oommiti  a  crime;  mi  does  he  who  procures  this  aberration  ftom 
oanformity.    Everyone  must  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  bide  prayer 

and  preaching  or  forfeit  twelve  pence  to  the  use  of  the  poor.  Much 
also  can  be  done  to  ensure  conformity  by  excommunication  which  has 
imprisonment  behind  it.  The  papal  authority  is  abolished.  Clergy  and 
office-holders  can  be  required  to  swear  that  it  is  naught;  if  they  refuse 
the  oath,  they  lose  office  and  benefice.  If  anyone  advisedly  maintains 
that  anthority,  he  fiorieiti  his  goods;  on  a  third  eonvktiim  he  it  a 
tiaitor.  Hie  lerrioe  book  is  not  mich  aa  will  aetisfy  all  aidcnt  Re- 
formers ;  but  their  foreign  fathen  in  the  faith  think  it  not  intolerable, 
and  tlie  glad  news  goee  oat  that  the  Mass  is  abolished.  The  woid 
"Protestant,"  which  is  rapidly  spreading  from  Germany,  comes  88  a 
welcome  name.  In  the  view  of  an  officifilly  inspired  apolo^'st  of  the 
Elizabethan  settlement,  those  wHd  are  not  Papists  are  Protestants. 

The  requisite  laws  had  been  made,  but  whether  they  would  take 
effect  was  very  uncertain.  The  new  oath  was  not  tendo^d  to  the  judges; 
end  some  of  them  were  decided  Romanists.  Nor  wis  the  validity  of 
the  statutes  miqaeBtioned»  for  it  was  by  no  means  so  plain  as  it  now 
it  that  an  Act  a^nst  which  the  spiritual  Lords  have  voted  in  a  bodjr 
may  still  be  an  Act  «if  the  three  Estates.  Gradually  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  the  Bishops  were  called  upon  to  swear ;  they  refusei:!  ntid  were 
deprived.  It  is  not  1 1  rUin  that  the  one  weak  brother,  Kitchin  of  Llandaff, 
actually  swore  the  oath,  though  he  promised  to  exact  it  from  others. 
Futile  hopes  soem  to  have  been  entertained  that  Tunstail  and  Heath 
would  at  least  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  their  Ihxitestant  suc- 
CMBora.  Such  soooemors  were  nominated  by  the  Queen;  but  to  make 
Kshope  of  them  was  not  easy.  Appanntly  a  government  bill  dealing 
with  this  matter  had  come  to  naught.  Probably  tiie  Queen^s  advison 
had  intended  to  abolish  the  canonical  election ;  they  procured  its  abo- 
lition in  Ireland  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  Royal 
Supremacy;  but  for  some  cause  or  anotht-r  the  Enr^lish  Parliament  had 
restored  that  grotes(|ue  Henrican  device,  the  compulsory  election  of 
a  royal  nominee.  By  a  personal  interview  Elizabeth  secured  the  con- 
vtrrion  ni  the  dean  of  thie  two  metropolitan  diindies,  that  pliant  old 
diplomat  Nicholas  Wotton.  When  sees  end  benefices  were  rapidly 
ftUing  VBoent,  his  adhesion  was  of  great  importance  if  all  was  to  tie 
done  in  an  orderly  way. 

But  given  the  election,  there  must  still  be  confirmation  and  consecra- 
tion ;  statute  required  it  The  cooperation  of  four  "  Bishops  "  would  be 
necessary  if  Matthew  Parker  was  to  sit  where  Recjinald  Pole  had  sat 
Four  men  in  i  [nsc  opal  UiUci's  might  be  found ;  for  instance,  William 
Barlow,  of  whose  ProtehUuit  religioii  there  could  be  no  doubt,  since 
Albert  of  Frusua  had  lately  atte^ed  it;  but  these  men  would  not  be 
in  possession  of  Elfish  sees.   Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  been  doubted 
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whether  the  Edwaidiaii  Ordinal  had  been  revived  as  part  of  the  Edwardian 

Prftyer  Book.  Cecil  was  puzzled,  but  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  a  docu- 
ment redolent  of  tiie  papal  chancery  Elizabeth  "supplied""  all  ** defect*,* 
and  at  lengtli  on  the  17th  of  December,  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth, 
Parker  was  conseotited  witii  Edwardian  rit^  by  Barlow,  Soory,  Coverdale 
and  Hodgkin.  Hie  ffany  of  *  simpler  oeremonj  et  Hie  Neg^  Hted 
tevem  was  not  conooeted  until  long  eftnwaids;  it  should  have  Ar 
pendants  a  Protestant  fable  which  tc^  of  a  diamatie  scene  betwsoi 
EUnbeth  and  the  Catholic  prelates,  aad  an  ^^g'^T^  Able  whidi  strovt 
to  suggest  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  sanctioned  by  a  synod  of  Bishops 
and  clergy.  A  large  number  of  deans  and  canoiw  followed  the  example 
set  by  the  Bishops.  Of  their  inferiors  hardly  more  than  two  hundred,  so 
it  beeui:i,  were  deprived  iur  refusing  the  oath.    The  royal  commi.'inuaci's 

trailed  tbe hesiti^iiig  priests  with  patient  forbeaianoe;  and  tiie  flMH^ 
of  the  oath  was  minimised  by  an  ably  woided  Fradamation.  We  nay 
oonjectuie  that  many  of  those  iHbo  swore  expected  another  turn  jf 
the  always  taming  whedL   However,  Elizabeth  succeeded  in  finding 

creditable  occupants  for  the  vacant  dignities ;  of  Parker  and  some  of  his 
sufixagans  more  tlian  this  inif^ht  be  said.  The  new  service  was  intro- 
duced without  exciting  disturbance^  ;  the  ;dtars  and  roodi}  were  pulled 
down,  tables  were  purchased,  and  a  coat  of  whitewash  veiled  the  pictured 
saints  from  view.  Among  the  laity  there  was  much  despondent  in- 
difi^ience.  Within  a  doaoi  yean  there  had  been  four  great  changes 
in  worship^  and  no  gpod  had  oome  of  it  all.  For  some  time  afterwsids 
there  are  many  country  gentlemen  whom  the  Bishopa  describe  as 
indifferent  in  religion."^  Would  the  Queen^s  Church  secure  them  and 
their  children?  That  question  could  not  be  answered  by  one  who 
looked  only  at  Engl«uid.  Prom  the  first,  Elizabeth  and  Qxii,  who 
were  entering  into  their  long  partnership,  had  looked  abroad. 

The  menOi  of  May»  1559,  which  saw  the  latifioatkm  of  the  TMf 
of  Galean-Cembr^ris,  is  a  grand  month  m  the  annals  of  tiie  hemy 

whidi  was  to  be  destroyed.  A  hideous  act  of  faith  at  Valladolid  may  show 
us  that  Catholicism  is  safe  in  Spain ;  but  the  English  Parliament  ends 
its  work,  a  French  Reformed  Church  shapes  itself  in  the  synod  of  Paris, 
and  Scotland  bursts  into  flame.  In  1568  we  saw  it  glo^vinp;.  Man*  of 
Guise  wa^  temporising;  she  had  not  yet  obtained  the  crown  matrimonial 
for  the  Dauphin.  In  the  winter  Parliament  she  had  her  way;  the  crown 
was  to  be  (bat  never  was)  cenied  to  her  eon-in*]aw.  Hli  ihther  hsd 
lust  osased  his  intrigues  witii  English  Protestants,  and  was  making  peace 
m  Older  that  he  might  be  busy  among  the  Protestants  of  France.  The 
Begent  of  Scotland  was  given  to  understand  that  the  time  f<Nr  tolerance 
was  past  In  March,  1559,  the  Seotti'sh  prelates  followed  the  example  of 
their  English  brethren  and  uttered  their  Nnn  jMs.s-iimus.  They  proposed 
to  remedy  many  an  indefensible  abuse,  but  to  new  belieft  could 
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be  no  concession.  The  Queen-muthor  fixed  Easter  day  for  the  return  of 
all  men  to  the  Catfaolk  worship.  The  order  was  dlncgaided.  On  the 
10th  of  May  the  more  noton'ons  of  the  preachers  were  tn  answer  at 
Stirling  for  their  misdeeds.  They  collected  at  Perth,  with  Protestant 
lord^  around  them.  At  this  moment  Elizabeth's  best  friend  sprang 
into  the  ai-ena.  John  Enux  had  been  fuming  at  Dieppe,  iiuiizabeth, 
enraged  at  hu  ill-timed  **  blast,"^  denied  him  a  mh  conduet  Vnaa^h 
Mopdf  too,  the  Vtaxdx  Reformer,  implored  Cahdn  to  keep  this  firc-farimd 
ontof  Kn^nd  lert  all  dioold  be  ipcdlt.  But  If  KncK  chose  to  nvisit  his 
native  land  that  was  no  affidr  of  Elizabeth^s,  and  he  was  pred^tinat^ 
to  win  for  Calvinism  the  most  durable  of  its  triumphs.  He  landed  in 
Scotland  on  the  9nd  of  Mar  nnr!  was  at  Perth  bv  the  11th.  Then 
there  was  a  sermon  ;  a  stone  v>:is  thrown  ;  an  imauio  wjis  broken,  and  the 
churches  of  St  Johnston  were  wrecked.  Before  tiie  end  of  the  month 
there  were  two  armed  hosts  in  the  field.  There  were  more  sermons,  and 
where  Knox  preadied  the  idols  fell  and  monks  and  nuns  were  turned  adrift. 
ThcfO  w«n  fotile  negotiations  and  disrqpuded  teaoBt,  At  the  head  of 
fhe  beUigerent  Con^eg^tion  rode  Glcneuin»  Aigjll,  and  Loid  James. 
CMtdherault  was  still  with  the  Regent ;  and  she  had  a  small  foroe  of 
disciplined  Fi-enchmen.  At  the  end  of  July  a  tempoiaiy  truce  was  made 
at  Leith.  The  Conn^regation  could  bnng  a  numerous  host  (of  the 
medieval  sort)  into  the  field,  but  could  not  keep  it  there.  However,  as 
the  power  of  the  French  soldiers  was  displayed,  the  revolutionary 
movement  became  more  and  more  national.  The  strife,  if  it  was  between 
Catholic  and  Calvinist,  was  also  a  strife  for  the  delivery  of  Scotland  from  a 
foreign  army.  None  ^  less  there  waa  a  revolt  llieneeforthyGslvimsm 
often  appears  as  a  rebellious  religion.  This,  however,  ia  its  first  appear- 
snoe  in  that  character,  Calvin  had  long  been  m  power  in  the  world  of 
Reformed  theology,  and  his  death  (1564)  was  not  far  distant;  but  in 
1559  the  Count  of  Feria  was  at  pains  to  tell  King  Philip  that  "  this 
Odvin  is  a  Frnu hman  and  a  great  heretic"  (March  19).  Knox,  whon 
he  preached  "  ihc  ra-scal  multitude into  iconoclastic  fury  was  setting;  an 
e^mple  to  Gueiix  and  Huguenots.    What  would  Elizabeth  think  of  it? 

lliroughout  the  winter  and  spring  Englishmen  and  Scots,  who  had 
been  dn^ed  into  war  by  their  foreign  masten,  had  been  meeting  en 
the  border  and  talking  (fast  of  aimistice  and  then  of  peace.  Already  in 
January  Maitland  of  Lethington  had  a  strong  desire  to  speak  with  Sir 
William  Cecil  and  since  then  had  been  twice  in  London.  He  was  the 
Regent's  Secretary,  conforminc^  in  relip^ion  as  Cecil  had  conformed;  but  it 
is  hkely  that  the  core  of  such  ( rnd  as  he  had  was  unionism.  The  news 
that  came  from  Scotland  in  IM.iv  can  hnrdlv  have  surprised  the  English 
Secretary.  **  Some  |^eat  con»equence:>  mubt  needs  follow  ^ :  this  was  his 
quiet  comment  (May  26).  Diplomatfo  idationi  with  France  had  just 
been  resmned.  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  those  able  men  who  be^ 
to  collect  around  Elizabeth,  bad  gone  to  reside  there  as  her  ambassador, 
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had  gotic  to  "  practise  "  thore  and  exacerbate  the  "  garboils there.  Che 
of  the  Hrst  bits  of  ne^va  that  he  sends  home  is  that  Arraii  has  been 
summoned  to  Court  from  Poitou,  where  he  has  been  Caivinising,  has 
disobeyed  the  summons  and  cannot  be  found  (Maj  30).  The  Guises 
ooniMct  Aixan^  diMppeannoe  wHli  llurockmortoitV  admt;  and  iifao 
shall  say  that  they  axe  wrong?  In  June  CecQ  heard  from  the  botder 
that  the  Scottish  lords  were  devising  how  this  young  man  conld  be 
brought  home  and  married  "yon  know  where. ^  You  have  a  Queen* 
■aid  a  Scot  to  Throckmorton,  and  we  our  Prince  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
marriable  both,  and  the  chief  upholders  of  God's  religion. Arran  vnvrhl 
soon  be  King  of  Scotland.  The  Dauphincss,  who  at  tlie  I'rcru  li  ruurt 
was  being  called  Queen  of  England,  did  not  look  as  if  she  wei-e  loag  for 
this  world :  Throckmorton  noted  her  swoons.  Arran  had  escaped  to 
Gen«m.  Eariy  in  July  Elinbeth  iras  biify»  and  so  wai  GaMit  Ofcr  tb 
transmission  of  this  iwraluaUe  youHi  to  tbe  quarter  where  he  eoold  bat 
serVie  God  and  the  Eii^idk  Queen.  Petittona  for  aid  had  come  fron 
Scotland.  Cecil  foresaw  what  would  happen:  the  Protestants  were  to 
be  helped  "  first  with  promises,  next  wiUi  money,  and  last  with  arms 
(July  8).  But  to  go  beyond  the  first  stage  was  hazardous.  The  late 
King  of  England  was  only  a  few  miles  off  with  bis  floot  and  veteran 
troopsi ;  he  \v>ls  being  married  by  proxy  to  a  I'Vcncii  Trinces-s ;  lie  had 
thoughts  of  enticing  Catharine  Grey  out  of  England,  in  order  that  he 
w^jtkt  have  another  candidate-  Ibr  the  fhrnme,  If  it  were  neoeasaiy  to 
depoae  the  disobedient  Elinbetfa.  And  could  Elimbeth  openly  suppoct 
theae  lebek  ?  In  the  answer  to  that  question  lay  the  rare  imporlenca  of 
Arran.  The  Scottish  uproar  must  become  a  constitutional  movement 
directed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  against  a  French  attempt  to 
deprive  a  nation  of  its  independence.  Cecil  expkined  to  Calvm  that  if 
true  religion  is  to  be  supported  it  must  first  convert  great  nobiemea 
(June  22). 

Then  the  danger  from  France  seemed  to  increase.  There  was  a 
mischance  at  a  tournament  and  Heniy  n  was  dead  (July  10).  The  next 
news  was  that  "the  House  of  Guise  nileth"  (July  13).  In  truth,  this  was 
good  news;   Eliabeth's  advenaiy  was  no  longer  an  united  Ranee.  The 

liOrrainers  were  not  France ;  ihmt  enemKS  told  them  that  they  were  not 
nench.  But  the  Duke  and  Car^nal  were  ruling  France ;  they  came  to 
power  the  uncles  of  the  young  King's  wife,  and  soon  there  might  be  a 
born  w];io  wonlrl  be  Valois-Tuclor-Stcwart-C]  iii:=;e.  A  Guise  was  ruling 
Scotland  also,  and  the  rebellion  against  htr  was  lumging  fire.  eAxly 
in  August  CeciFs  second  stage  waa  reached,  and  jElalph  Sadler  was 
carrying  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  border.  He  knew  his  Scotland; 
Heoiy  Vm  had  aent  him  then  on  a  foolls  errand ;  there  would  be  better 
management  this  time  Jn  tbe  same  month  Philip  turned  hia  back  en 
the  Netherlands,  never  to  see  them  mora.  Thenceforth,  he  would  be  tbs 
secluded  King  of  a  distant  countij.   Also^  Paul  IV  diedy  and  iat  fbor 
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months  the  Roman  Chvirch  had  no  9upn?me  governor.  The  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  English  Church  ccu:ld  breathe  more  freely.  She  kept 
her  St  Bartholomew  (Aujjust  i2  i).  There  was  buniing  in  Bartlemy  Fair, 
burning  in  Smithficld — but  only  of  woodeu  tooda  and  Maries  and  Johns 
and  focli-like  popish  gear.  is  done  of  purpose  to  oonfiim  the 
SeottiBfa revolt":  such  was  a  guess  nuide  at  Bnusels  (September  %) ;  and 
it  may  have  been  right,  for  tbm  nas  little  of  Cbe  natncal  ioooocdast  in 
Elizabeth.  A  few  days  later  (Augnst  29)  Arran  was  safely  and  ^cretly 
in  her  presence,  and  thence  was  smuggled  into  Scotlajid.  Probably  ^?he 
iooV  his  measure  ;  he  was  not  quite  sane,  but  would  be  useful  Soon 
fitterwards  Philip's  ambassador  knew  that  she  was  fomenting  tumults 
la  Scotland  through  "  a  heretic  preacher  called  Knox."  That  was 
unkindly  said,  but  not  substantially  untrue.  Early  in  October  ^the 
Congregation"  began  onoe  more  to  take  an  aimed  shi^  CMtelherault, 
that  unstable  **  seoood  penoDiT  bad  been  bron^t  over  by  bis  impetuous 
son.  Hm  nendi  tnx^s  in  Scotiaad  bad  been  reinforced  ;  the  struggle 
was  between  Scot  and  Frenchman.  So,  to  the  horror  of  Bishops-elect 
(whose  consecration  had  not  yet  been  managed),  the  table  in  Elizabeth''8 
chapel  befTftn  to  look  like  an  aliir  \v\\h  cross  and  candles.  "  She  will 
not  favour  tiic  Scots  in  their  relii;! on,"  said  Gilles  de  Noailles  the  French 
ambassador.  "  She  is  alraid,"  said  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  "  She  is 
going  to  many  the  Aididiike  Qiaries  who  is  coming  here  in  diagutse  " 
said  many  people.  Surelj  she  wished  that  just  thow  comments  should 
be  made ;  and  so  Dr  Cox,  by  this  time  el^  of  Ely,  had  to  stomadi 
cross  and  candles  as  best  he  might. 

The  host  of  the  Conore^i^ation  arrived  at  F><linburgh ;  a  manifesto 
declared  that  the  Regent  was  deposed  (October  21).  She  and  the 
French  were  fortifying  Leith ;  the  castle  was  held  by  the  neutral  Lord 
Erskine.  But  once  more  the  extemporised  aniiy  began  to  melt  away. 
Treasure  sent  by  Elisabeth  was  captured  by  a  border  ruffian,  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  Bothwdl,  who  was  to  play  a  part  in  coming  tragedieBi 
The  insurgents  l!ed  from  Edinbaiig^  (November  6)i  In  n^gotiatimi 
with  Cecil,  Knox  was  showing  the  worldly  wisdom  that  underlay  his 
Hebraic  frenaies ;  he  knew  the  weak  side  of  his  fellow-countrymen ; 
without  more  aid  from  England,  the  moi'einent  would  fail.  Knox, 
however,  was  jiot  presentalile  at  Court;  Lethington  was.  The  Regent's 
Secretary  had  left  her  aiul  liad  carried  to  the  opposite  camp  the  state- 
craft that  it  sorely  needed.  He  saw  a  bright  prospect  for  his  native 
knd  and  took  tiie  read  to  London.  Cecilys  thhd  stage  was  at  band. 
Tbere  were  loi^  debates  in  the  En^^ish  CSoundl;  there  were  '*  Philipians* 
in  it,  and  all  that  passdi  there  was  socm  known  at  the  French  embassy. 
The  Queen  was  irresolute ;  even  Bacon  was  for  delay ;  but,  though  some 
French  ships  had  been  wrecked,  others  were  ready,  and  the  danger  to 
Scotland,  and  throiip^h  Scotland  to  England,  wa^  very  grave.  At  length 
Cecil  and  Lethmgton  won  their  cause.    An  army  under  the  Duke  of 
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Norfolk  was  to  be  raised  and  placed  on  thf  border.  Lai^  supplies  of 
amis  liftd  been  imported  from  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  Kn^ 
Baxgairiii  for  professed  soldiers  were  struck  with  Grerman  pfinott  WUBmb 
Wmter,  MMter  of  the  Oidnaaoe,  was  to  take  firarta 
He  might  as  of  hii  own  head**  pick  a  quend  with  the  FVendi;  hnt 
there  was  to  be  no  avowed  war  (December  16).  On  the  morrow 
Dr  Bwker  was  consecrated.  He  had  been  properly  shocked  by  Knot's 
doings.  "  Grod  keep  us  from  such  visitation  as  Knox  hath  attempted  in 
Scotland  :  the  people  io  be  orderers  of  things !  ^  (November  6).  If  hi 
that  autumn  the  people  of  Scotland  had  not  ordered  things  in  a  summaiy 
way,  Dr  Farker''s  tenure  of  the  aidiiepisGopate  mi^t  Imve  been  pe^ 
eerione.  A  few  days  later  and  tiiae  was  onoe  mote  a  Pope  (Deocmbv 
this  tune  a  sane  Pope,  Rns  IV,  who  would  have  to  deplore  the 
loss,  not  only  of  En^and,  but  of  Scothud  also.  God  of  His  maejf  waA 
liethington,  had  removed  that  difference  of  religion. 

Once  more  the  waves  were  kind  to  Elizabeth.    Thev  repul«?ed  the 
Marquis  of  Elbeuf  (Rone  of  I.on  aine),  and  suliered  Winter  to  pas**.  All 
the  news  that  came  from  France  was  good.    It  told  of  unwillingness  that 
national  treasure  should  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  Guises,  of  a  dwrtb 
of  lecaniits  far  Scotland,      heretics  burnt  and  heraties  TCScned,  of 
Ihctions  in  fdigion  fomented  by  the  great   Something  was  wny  wnaig 
in  France,  for  envoys  came  thenoe  with  soft  words.    "  Strike  now,"  wm 
Throckmorton's  counsel ;    they  only  seek  to  gain  time.^    So  a  pact  wis 
signed  at  Berwick  (February  27,  1660)  between  Norfolk  and  the  Scottish 
lords  who  acted  on  behalf  of  "  the  second  person  of  tlie  realm  of 
Scotland.^    Elizabeth   took   Scotland,  ibi  liberties,  its  nobility,  its 
expectant  heir  under  her  protection,  and  the  French  were  to  be  ezpdled. 
On  second  thoughts  notiung  was  published  about  *the  profawion  ef 
Christ*s  true  reU^m.**  Every  Rench  envoy  spoke  softer  than  the  last 
Mar}  Stewart  had  assumed  tiie  arms  of  Elngland  because  she  was  proud  of 
being  Elizabeth's  cousin.    The  title  of  Queen  of  England  was  taken  to 
annoy,  not  Elizabeth,  but  Mary  Tudor.    All  this  meant  the  Tiirrmlt  of 
Amboise  (March  14-20).     Behind    that   strange  essay  \i\  relx.llion. 
behind  la  Renaudie,  men  have  seen  Conde,  and  behind  Conde  Lwu  dun 
figures,  Jean  Calvin  and  the  English  Queen.    Calvin's  acquittal  seenu 
deserved.  The  profanion  of  CSiristli  true  idigioo  wasnoitobeadvanead 
by  so  ill  laid  a  plot  But  a  veiy  iU  laid  plot  might  cripple  Ranoe  st 
this  critical  moment,  and,  before  we  absolve  Elisabeth,  we  wish  to  knsv 
why  a  certain  Tremaine  was  sent  to  Britanny,  where  the  plotbsn  wm 
gathering,  and  whether  Chantonnay,  Granvelle's  brother,  was  ri^jht  in 
saying  that  la  Renaudio  liad  been  at  the  English  Court    Cei-tam  it  is 
that  Throckmorton  had  intrigued  with  Anthony  of  Nnvarre,  with  the 
Vidame  of  Chartres,  with  every  enemy  of  the  Guises ;  he  was  an  &pL 
pupil  in  the  school  that  Benard  and  Noailks  had  founded  m  England. 
A  little  later  (May  9S)  messages  from  Cond^  to  the  Queen  wen  going 
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vouml  by  Stnwburg;  and  in  June  Tremaine  brauglit  ftom  Fianoe  « 
tchone  which  would  put  Breton  or  Nomuui  towm  into  Engliah  hands: 
*  adieme  from  which  Cecil  as  yet  recoiled  as  from  **  a  bottoinless  pit*" 

"Be  all  t:hi<5  m  it  may?  the  tumult  of  Amboise  fell  pat  into  CeciPs 
scheme,  arid  on  the  J2!)th  of  March  Lord  Grey  crossed  the  border  with 
English  troops.  'I'lie  Sc  ottish  aftkir  then  t-(il<cs  tliis  shape: — A  small  but 
disciplined  iorce  ol  Frenchmen  iu  tlic  fortified  town  of  Leith ;  the  lU^ent 
in  Edlnbuiji^  Gsstk,  wluch  is  held  by  the  neatnd  Erskine;  En^idi 
ships  in  the  ForQi;  an  Bngliah  and  Scottish  amy  before  Lttih;  tcfy  Urn 
Scots  openly  sidiiig  with  the  Quecn-*mother ;  the  French  stmlfing  to  gam 
time.  We  hasten  to  liie  end.  An  assault  failed*  but  hunger  was  doing 
its  work.  The  R^ent  died  on  tlie  11th  of  June;  even  stem  Protestants 
have  a  good  word  for  the  ^^Rllnnt  woman.  Cecil  went  into  Scotland  to 
negotiate  with  French  pleiiipoLentiaries.  He  wrung  irom  them  the 
Treaty  of  Edinbuigh,  which  was  signed  on  tbe  6tii  of  July.  The  f^rench 
troops  were  to  quit  Scotland.  The  fVenGh  King  and  Queen  were  never 
thcnafter  to  use  the  arms  and  style  of  Enghmd.  Compensation  for  the 
insult  to  her  title  was  to  be  awarded  to  Elisabeth  by  arbitrators  or  the 
King  of  Spain.  A  pact  concluded  between  Francis  and  Mary  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  Scottish  subjects  on  the  other  was  to  be  obi^er\'e<L 
That  pact  itself  waii  humiliating.  There  wa.s  to  he  pardon  fur  the 
insuigents ;  there  were  to  be  but  six  scoi-e  French  soldiers  in  the  land  ;  a 
Scottish  Council  was  to  be  appointed: — in  a  word,  Scotland  w&s  to  be  for 
tiw  Soots.  But  the  lowest  point  was  toudied  when  the  observance  of 
this  pact  between  sovereign  and  rebels  was  made  a  term  in  the  treaty 
between  England  and  France.  Cecil  ai^  £unine  wen  inexorable.  We 
had  to  sign,  said  the  French  commissioners,  or  four  thousand  brave 
men  would  have  perished  before  our  eyes  and  Scotland  would  have  been 
utterly  lost 

And  so  the  li-ench  troops  were  deported  from  Scotland  and  the 
English  anny  came  home  from  a  splendid  eoqiloit.  The  military  display, 
it  is  true^  had  not  been  creditable;  there  had  been  disunion,  if  no  wotse, 
among  the  captains;  there  had  been  peculation,  desertion,  dieer 
cowardice.  All  the  martini  |^oiy  goes  to  Uie  brave  besieged.  But  for 
the  first  time  an  Engli.sh  army  marched  out  of  Scotland  leaving  gratitude 
behind  Perhaps  the  truest  victory  that  F.n^land  had  won  was  won 
over  herself.  Not  a  word  had  been  publicly  said  of  that  old  suzerainty  ; 
no  spoil  had  been  taken,  not  a  town  detained.  Knox  included  in  iii.s 
lituigy  a  prayer  that  there  might  neveimcte  be  war  between  Scotland 
and  England,  and  that  prayer  has  been  fulfilled  There  have  been 
wars  between  Bntish  factions,  but  never  another  truly  national  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Elizabeth  in  her  first  two  years  *'had  done 
what  none  of  her  ancestoi-?,  could  do,  for  by  the  occasion  of  her  religion 
she  hud  obtained  the  amity  of  Scotlaiul,  and  thus  had  God  blumi-shetl 
the  &me  of  the  great  men  of  the  worid  througli  the  doings  of  a  weak 
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wiHiiaD*':— -tudl  was  tiie  judgment  of  a  daughter  of  France  and  a 
motiier  in  the  Protestant  Israel,  of  Ren^,  the  venerable  Duchess  <A 
Ferrara.    Another  obser%'er,  Hubert  Languet,  that  thr  Knglirfi 

were  so  proud  of  the  convention  of  Scotland  thus  were  reco\iering 
their  old  insoience  and  would  be  the  very  people  to  dety  the  imminent 
Council  at  Trent  The  tone  of  Catholic  correspondence  changes :  the 
Elizabeth  who  was  merely  rushing  to  her  ruin,  will  now  set  all  Europe 
alight  In  lier  downviid  eaant,  Tliat  young  wonuai^  oonducty  trfm  ive 
now  cMunino  it»  will  not  teem  heroic.  A«  ww  often  to  happoi  in 
ooming  years,  she  had  been  pursuing  two  polides  at  once,  and  flbe  was 
nady  to  fall  back  upon  an  Austrian  marriage  if  the  Seottish  lefA 
rnisearried.  But  this  was  not  what  men  saw  r\  the  time.  ^Tiat  wa« 
seen  ^va.s  iliat  she  and  Cecil  had  played  find  won  a  uutsterlv  g^me  ;  and 
Englisliinen  must  have  felt  that  the  chaiii^e  of  religion  coincided  with  a 
tnuii^ler  of  power  from  incapable  tu  capable  hands. 

All  this  had  been  done,  not  only  without  Spankh  hdp,  hut  (eo  « 
patriot  mi^t  eay)  in  defiance  of  Spain.  To  diecover  Fhilip^s  IntentionB 
had  been  difficult,  and  in  truth  ha  had  been  of  two  minds.  Eliaabelli 
WBB  aetting  the  worst  ij$  examples.  Say  what  she  would,  she  waa 
encouraging  a  Protestant  revolt  against  a  Catholic  King.  She  was  doing 
this  in  sight,  and  with  the  hardly  concealed  applause,  of  the  Vother- 
landers;  a  triar  wdiu  dared  to  jm  ach  against  her  at  Antwerp  went  in  ieax 
of  his  life ;  whole  families  oi  F  lemings  were  already  Uil^nig  refuge  in 
England.  Fhilip^s  new  IVench  wife  was  coming  home  to  him;  his 
mot)ier>ln-]aw,  Catharine  de*  Medici,  imploied  him  to  atop  EBabeili 
ftom  **  plajfing  the  feoL"  Hehad  in  eome  kind  made  himself  raponaibla 
for  the  rel^ious  affairs  of  England,  by  aaniring  the  Fbpe  that  aU  would 
yet  be  well.  But  the  intense  dread  of  Francet  the  outrame  of  long  wars, 
could  not  be  eradicated,  nnd  wa<?  rea-oTmWe  enough.  He  dared  not  let 
the  French  subdue  Scotland  and  thieatrti  }i;rt^:;haid  on  both  sides.  More- 
over he  was  for  the  moment  miserably  poor ;  argaret  of  Parma,  his 
Regent  in  the  Netherlands,  had  hardly  a  crown  for  current  expenses,  and 
the  Ettates  would  gpnnt  nothing.  So  in  public  he  acolded  and  lecUired 
EUaabeth,  while  in  private  he  hhited  that  what  ehe  waa  doing  should  be 
done  quickly.  The  French,  too,  though  they  aaked  hia  aid,  hardly  wiahed 
hiafi  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  sending  troops  to  Scotland,  llien  his 
navy  was  defeaterl  by  the  opportune  Turk  (May  11);  and  the  Spaniards 
suspected  that  the  French,  if  guUtleag  of,  were  not  displeased  at  the 
disaster. 

This  was  not  all  llie  Pope  also  had  been  huiniliatcd.  The  con- 
ciliatory Pius  IV  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne  before  he  sent  to 
Elisabeth  a  courteous  letter  (May  5,  1560).  Vlncoit  Paipaglia,  tlw 
Abbot  of  San  Solutore  at  IVirin,  once  the  secvetaiy  of  fi»«^"^^|  Me,  waa  to 
carry  it  to  her  as  Nuncio.  She  was  to  lend  him  her  ear,  and  a  strong 
hint  was  given  to  her  that  she  could  be  legitimated.   When  she  hennl 
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that  ilw  Nundo  iraa  ■he  WBB  peiluipB  a  fittk  fin^tmed ;  the 

dioioe  between  veoaiitati<xi  and  the  anathema  seemed  to  lie  before 
her;  so  she  talked  catholically  with  the  Spanish  ambassador.  But 

Philip,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was  serionsly  offended.  He  saw  a 
French  intrio^ue,  and  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  set  in  motion  to  procure  the  recAll  of  the  Nuncio.  All  manner  of 
reasons  could  be  given  to  the  Fopc  to  induce  a  cancellation  of  his  rash 
act  Fills  wai  oonvinced  or  ovearawed.  Maigant  of  Fnma  stopped 
FupsgUa  at  Brussels.  How  to  extricate  the  Pope  hem  the  adventuvs 
without  loss  of  dignity  was  then  the  difficult  question.  Happily  it  ooold 
be  said  that  PoIe^s  secretary  was  personally  distasteful  to  Philip,  who 
had  once  imprisoned  Parpaglia  as  a  French  spy.  So  at  Brussels  he 
enjoyed  himself  for  some  months,  then  announced  to  Elizabeth  that  after 
all  he  was  not  comint;  to  lier,  and  in  the  friendliest  way  sent  her  some 
Italian  gos-sip  (SepttMuher  8).  He  said  tliat  he  should  go  back  1)V 
Germany,  and,  when  he  turned  a^ide  to  lrau(£y  Margaret  oi  Farma 
knew  what  to  think !  namely*  that  there  had  been  a  Vtmdk  plot  to 
precipitate  a  collision  betwesn  Fins  and  BUasbeflL  At  the  Ftaich 
Court  the  disappointed  Nuncio  ''made  a  veiy  lewd  discourse  of  Hbe  Queen, 
her  religion  and  proceedings."  Ab  to  Elizabeth,  she  had  answered  this 
first  papal  approach  by  throwing  the  Catholic  Bishops  into  prison.  And 
then,  it  !«<  to  be  feared  that  she,  or  someone  on  her  behalf,  told  how  the 
VopQ  had  oti'cred  to  confirm  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  if  only  she 
would  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

In  August,  1560,  a  Parliament  met  at  Edinbuigh,  tu  do  fur  Scotland 
what  the  English  FsrliameDt  had  done  in  1559.  Ihe  Pope's  authority 
was  rejected,  and  the  Mass  was  abolished.  Upon  a  third  conviction  the 
saycr  or  hearer  of  mass  was  to  be  put  to  deaUi.  A  ConfMon  of  Faith 
had  been  rapidly  compiled  fay  Knos  and  his  fellow  preachers ;  it  is  said 
that  Lethington  toned  down  asperities.  "  To  sec  it  pass  in  such  sort  as 
it  did""  surprised  Elizabeth's  envoy  Randolph.  The  Scot  was  not  yet  a 
bom  thooloo;ian.  Lethington  hinted  that  further  amendments  could  be 
made  if  i/lizabeth  desired  them  (September  13),  and  she  made  bold  to  tell 
the  Lutheran  princes  that  Scotland  had  received  "  the  same  religion  that 
i«usediiiAIinaine*(Deosmber80).  The  Hefonning  preadieii  were  few,bnt 
the  few  earnest  Catholics  were  cowed.  *  This  people  of  a  later  csllingy** 
as  an  pieacher  called  the  Scots,  had  not  known  the  disappoint- 

ment at  a  young  Josiah's  reign,  and  heard  the  word  with  gladness. 
Tliere  were  wide  differences,  however,  l>etween  the  proceedinrrs  of  ihc 
two  Parliaments.  The  English  problem  wtvs  comparatively  simple.  Long 
before  1559  the  English  Church  had  been  relieved  of  superfluous  riches; 
there  was  only  a  modest  after-math  for  the  Eli/^bcthan  scythe.  In 
Sootiand  tiie  kiric-Iands  were  hniad»  and  were  held  by  prelates  or  quasi- 
prelates  who  were  tummg  Protestant  or  were  doeely  rdated  to  Lords  of 
the  CoDgvsgation.   Catholic  or  Calvinist»  the  possessor  meant  to  keep  a 
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tight  grip  on  the  laud.  The  iiisiiops  couid  t>e  lorbidden  to  say  nuwi; 
some  of  theai  liad  no  desire  to  be  troubled  with  that  or  any  other  duty; 
but  the  decent  Anglican  process,  which  substitutes  an  Edmund  Grindal 
for  an  Edmund  Bonner,  could  not  be  imitated.  Hie  Soottiih  ktds,  had 
ilicy  widwd  it»  could  not  lune  thrust  an  eodeaiaslical  anpifaiicj  i^v 
their  Catholic  Queen;  but  to  enrich  the  Crown  was  not  their  mhid. 
The  new  preachers  natondlj  desired  something  like  that  pniprietftty 
continuity  which  had  been  pre^rved  in  England :  the  patn'i^jony  of  tl^ 
Church  should  sustain  the  new  religion.  They  soon  discovered  that  tliis 
was  '*a  devout  imnrrination.**  They  hjul  to  construct  an  ect  lesiastical 
polity  on  new  lines,  and  they  set  to  work  upon  &  Book  oi  Disdplioe. 
Elementary  questions  touching  the  rdation  between  CShmdi  and  State 
neve  left  open.  Even  the  pfocpediny  of  the  Ai^guit  Parfiament  <mesC 
doubtful  validitjr.  Contmiy  to  wont,  a  hundred  or  more  of  the**  mfaiar 
barons  ^  had  fbnned  a  part  of  the  assembly.  Also,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  compact  signed  by  the  French  envoys  authorised  a 
Parliament  to  assemble  and  do  what  it  pleased  in  matters  of  i-eligion. 

An  oxcnw  had  been  given  to  the  French  for  a  ictusa!  to  ratifv  the 
treaty  ^vith  I'^iigliuui.  That  treaty  confirmeti  a  convention  which  the 
bcot^i  were  already  breakii^.  Another  part  ui  Llie  gieat  project  Nva&  not 
to  he  fiilfilled.  Elliebetfa  was  not  going  to  marry  Arran,  though  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  bagged  this  of  her  and  set  an  united  kingdom  of  Greit 
Britain  and  Ireland  before  her  eyes.  Peihaps  it  was  well  that  Aitui 
was  crazy ;  otherwise  there  might  have  been  a  prematiiie  enterprise.  A 
King  of  Scots  who  was  husband  of  the  English  Queen  would  have  been 
hateful  in  England ;  Scotland  %va.s  not  prepared  for  English  methods  of 
government;  and  Elizabeth  had  troubles  enoui^li  to  face  wittiout  bai  baric 
blood  feuds  and  a  Book  of  DiscipUne.  She  had  gamed  a  great  ^idvaiitage. 
Sudden  as  had  been  the  conversion  of  Scotland,  it  was  permanent 
Beneath  all  that  was  fortuitous  and  all  that  was  despicable^  these  wasa 
mornl  revolt.  It  is  almost  miiaeulous,"  wrote  Bandog  In  the  June 
of  1660,  <*to  see  how  the  word  of  God  takes  place  in  Sootlatid.  IImj 
are  better  willing  to  receive  discipline  than  in  any  country  I  ever  was  b. 
Upon  Sunday  Wfore  noon  and  after  there  were  at  the  sermons  that 
confessed  their  offences  and  repented  their  lives  Ix'forc  the  connregation. 
Cetil  and  Dr  Wotton  were  present. .. .They  tlmik  to  see  next  Sunday 
Lady  Stonehouse,  by  whom  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  has  had, 
witluHit  shame,  five  or  six  childi-en,  openly  repent  herself.^  Elizabeth, 
the  deliverer  of  Scotland,  had  built  aa  eztenud  buttress  fbr  her  En^idi 
Cburch.  If  now  and  then  Knox  gave  her  cross  and  candles  a  wipe^^  be 
none  the  less  prayed  for  her  and  everlasting  friendship.  Thcj  did  nol 
love  each  other ;  but  she  had  saved  his  Scottish  Beformatioiit  and  he 
had  saved  her  Anglican  Settlement. 

Tlien,  at  the  end  of  this  full  year,  there  was  a  sudden  change  in 
Prance.   Frauds  II  died  (Decenibei-    ld60)  \  Mary  was  a  rhjHI^  wuio« ; 
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the  GiOMt  were  onlj  the  iindfls  of  a  dowager.   A  bmr  boy,  Oiaries  DC, 
Kiiig(  poiper  bad  pnwed  to  his  motiber,  CSetharino  do*  Medici  and 
tlio  Boorbons.  JUbej  had  no  iuteteefc  in  Muj\  daim  on  England,  and* 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  fanatical  Catholics.    After  some  hesitation 

Mary  resolved  to  return  to  Scotland.    She  had  hopcti  for  the  hand  of 
Fhilip^s  son,  Don  Carlos;  but  her  mother  in  law  had  foiled  htr.  The 
kingdom  thnt  had  l^een  conveyed  to  the  Valoi^  wu>  not  to  be  transferred 
to  the  liab^iburg,  and  a  niece  of  the  Guides  was  not  to  seat  herself  upon 
the  throne  of  Spain.   Hie  Scottish  nobles  were  not  averse  to  Maiy^s 
frtnni^at  Etinbeth  would  not  many  Arran  and  there  was  then  no  longer 
any  fttt  that  Scotland  woidd  he  incfged  in  IVaaoeu  Maijwae  {mrfbee  of 
land  wwdi;  she  won  Lord  James  to  her  side,  and  cwen  Lethington  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  could  make  his  peace.  The  treaty  with 
£ogland  slie  %voiild  not  confirm ;  she  would  wait  until  she  could  consult 
the  Scottish  Estates.     E]iza}>eth  regarded  this  as  a  dangerous  insult. 
Her  title  to  the  Crown  had  been  challenged,  and  the  challenge  was  not 
withdrawn.    Maiy's  request  for  a  safe-conduct  Uuruugh  England  wa^ 
n^jeeted.   ddot  were  given  for  stopping  the  ship  thafc  boM  her  lowaide 
Scotland,  but  apparently  were  cancelled  at  the  last  minute.  She  landed 
at  Letth  on  the  19<h  of  Aqguet,  1661.   The  long  duel  between  the  two 
Queens  b^an.   Hie  efcoij  of  it  muat  be  told  elsewhere ;  but  here  we 
may  notice  that  for  some  years  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  favourable  to 
the  Elimbethan  relifj;ion.    Mary  issued  a  proclamation  (August  25, 
1561)  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  catne  from  Elizabeth  on  the  first 
(lay  of  her  reign.    **Th€  state  of  religion"  which  Maiy  "found  publicly 
aud  universally  standing  at  her  home-coming  was  to  be  maintained 
ontfl  altered  hf  her  and  the  Eetaiei  of  the  realm.**  Bat  Ae  and  the 
Estatea  were  not  at  one»  and  her  religiom  pootlon  waa  that  of  a  barely 
tolerated  noneonformiat  Lord  Jamea  and  Lefliington  were  hv  chi^ 
adiiaeri,  and  her  first  militaiy  adventiue  was  a  successful  contest  vrith 
turbulent  but  Catholic  Gordons.    Also  it  pleased  her  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  she  might  accept  Elizabeth's  relijfrion,  if  her  claim  to  be  Elizabeth's 
heir  presumptive  were  conceded.    The  ratitication  of  the  treaty  she  still 
refused,  HSMMtin^  (a  late  afterthouc^ht)  tliat  soint:  words  in  it  might 
deprive  her  of  her  riglit  to  succeed  i:^;tuil)eUi  if  Elizabeth  left  no  issue. 
She  daaired  to  meet  Elimbelfa;  ElifldMtfa  deiirad  to  meet  bcr;  and  the 
Scottidi  Oithfllics  said  that  lifaiy  woidd  not  return  as  '■a  tme  Christian 
woman"  from  the  projected  interview.   Her  nndea  were  out  of  power. 
It  waa  the  time  of  the  oolloqiiy  of  Piolssy  (September,  1561) ;  it  waa 
rumoured  that  Theodore  Beza  was  converting  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  talked  ple?isantly  witli  Throckmorton  about  the  English  law  of 
inlieritance.   Tlip  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  publicly  flirted  with  Lutheran !<«m. 
Elizabeth  leamt  that  her  cross  and  candles  marked  her  off  from  mere 
Golviiiiaii  Huguenots,  though  she  kept  in  dose  touch  with  Cond^  and 
the  AdmiraL   Moreover,  the  En^ish  Cathofics  were  dow  to  look  to 
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Sootiand  for  *  ddiveicr;  tlie  alioi's  to  inlMrit  wm  very  dufaiooi; 
they  looked  ifttfaa*  to  young  Damley,  who  was  bom  in  FaigiMid  and  \fy 

English  law  was  an  Englishman  and  the  son  of  an  English  mother.  So 
the  Elimbethan  religion  had  a  fair  chMUse  of  striking  root  befon  the 
General  Council  could  do  its  work. 

The  invitation  to  the  General  Council  came,  and  was  flatly  refused 
(May  5,  1561).  At  this  point  we  must  turn  lor  one  moment  to  an 
obeenreaiidxmiiaaticepiMde;.  Rom  the  fint  day  of  her  reign  the  KngHA 
Queen  had  ehowB  marked  fiivoor  to  her  master  of  tine  hoive^  LotdB^Jcrt 
Dudley— a  yomig  man*  handsome  and  accomplished,  amintioiis  and 
impriDcipled ;  the  son  of  that  Duke  of  Norliiumheriaiid  who  set  Jaai 
Grey  on  tho  throne  and  died  as  a  traitor.  Dudley  was  a  married  man, 
bi!t  lived  apart  tVoni  his  wife,  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart 
(TOs>ip  said  that  lie  would  kill  her  and  mairv  the  Queen.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  1500,  when  he  was  wiUi  the  i^ueeu  at  WindscM*,  his  wife's 
corpse  was  found  with  broken  neck  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  in  Cumnor 
HalL  Some  people  said  at  onoe  that  ba  had  procured  bar  daath;  and 
that  stoiy  was  soon  beiiig  told  in  all  the  Coiirtt  of  Enrape ;  bat  we  \mm 
no  proof  that  it  was  generally  believed  in  England  after  a  coroner^s  jaj 
had  given  a  verdict  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  terms,  exculpated 
the  hu?;band-  Dudlev  (tlie  Iveiccster  of  after  times)  had  throughout  his 
life  many  bitter  enemies;  but  none  of  thetn,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever 
mentioned  any  evidence  of  his  guilt  that  a  modem  English  judge  w  ould 
dream  of  leaving  to  a  jury.  We  should  see  merely  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  the  hosbotid  and  the  violent,  opportune  and  not  easily  explic* 
able  death  of  the  wife,  weie  it  not  for  a  letter  that  the  ^poiiiah  ambaaador 
wrote  to  Maignefc  of  Paima.  That  letter  was  not  sent  mitil  its  wiitsr 
knew  of  Amy*8  death  (which  he  mentioned  in  a  postso^)^  but  it 
pn^esnd  to  tell  of  what  had  passed  between  him,  the  Queen  and  Cecil 
at  some  earlier,  but  not  precisely  defined  moment  of  time.  Tt  sTii^j^rsts 
(as  ■\ve  read  it)  that  Ehzabrth  knew  that  Dudley  was  about  to  kill  his 
wife.  Cecil,  it  asserts,  desired  the  arnhiissador  to  intervene  and  reduce 
his  iuktit^  to  the  path  of  virtue.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  place 
faith  in  this  woodeifbl  tale  about  %  truly  wonderfid  Cecil,  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  postsoipi  is  sometinies  oompoeed  belbro  anj  pvi 
of  the  letter  is  written,  and  tiiat  Alvaro  de  la  Qaadia»  Bishop  of  Aqiiila, 
was  suspected  by  the  acute  Hm^kmorton  of  taking  the  pay  of  tiie 
Guises.  At  that  moment  the  rulers  of  France  were  refusing  ratification 
of  the  Edinburgh  treaty,  and  were  much  concerned  that  Philip  shotdd 
withdraw  his  support  from  Elizabeth.  Ulie  piactical  upshot  of  the 
letter  is  that  Eli /^l n  th  has  phmigrefi  into  an  abyss  of  infamv,  will 
probably  be  depu&ed  in  favour  of  the  Prote^itant  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
(Henty  Hastings),  and  will  be  imprisoned  with  ber  favourite.  Hie 
sagacity  of  the  man  who  wrote  this  esn  bardlj  be  saved,  cxeqit  at  tiie 
expense  of  bis  honesty.   Howbeit»  EUiabeth,  whetiier  she  kived  Dndlsy 
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or  no  (and  this  will  nevw  be  known)  bdiated  «s  if  tho  had  thougMs  of 
amtjaag  him,  and  showed  little  regard  for  what  was  said  of  his  crime. 
One  reading  of  her  character,  and  perhaps  the  best,  makes  her  heartless 

an(?  nearly  sexless,  but  for  that  reason  indecorously  desirous  of  appearing 
to  the  world  as  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  amorous  passions. 
Also  she  wa.s  }>eing  pestered  to  marry  the  Arcliduke  Charles,  who  would 
not  come  to  be  looked  at,  or  Arrau  who  liad  bceu  looked  at  and  rejected. 
Then  (January,  1561)  there  was  an  Intrigoe  between  Hie  Biafaop  of 
A4|tdk  and  the  niipeetod  murderer.  PluUp  was  to  &voar  the  Queenli 
naiiiage  with  the  self-made  widower,  and  the  parties  to  tiiis  unholy 
union  were  thenceforth  to  be  good  Catholics,  or  at  any  rate  were  to 
subject  themselm  and  the  realm  to  the  euthority  of  the  General 
Council 

There  was  snperabuiKlant  falsehood  on  all  sides.  Quadra,  Dudley, 
Cecil  and  Elizahetli,  were  all  of  them  experts  in  iiierulacity,  and  the 
exact  truth  we  are  not  iikeiy  to  know  when  they  teil  the  stoiy.  But 
the  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  a  papal  Nundo,  tiie  Abbot  Maitmengo, 
coming  Hus  time  with  Fhilipls  fiill  approval,  arrived  at  Bruss^  with 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Elinbeth  would  favourably  listen  to  the 
invitation  that  he  was  bringing,  and  then,  at  the  last  mmnent,  he  learnt 
that  he  might  not  cross  the  Channel.  There  are  signs  that  Cecil  had 
difficulty  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Something  stood  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  stimulate  the  English  Bishops  into  protest,  and  to  discover  a 
little  popish  plot  (there  was  always  one  to  be  discovered)  at  the  right 
moment.  It  is  conceivable  that  Dudley  and  Quadra  had  for  a  while 
ensnared  the  Queen  with  hopes  of  a  secure  reign  and  an  easy  lift^  It 
is  quite  as  likdy  thai  she  was  employing  them  as  unoonsdous  agents  to 
ke^  the  Catholics  quiet,  whfle  important  negotiations  were  pending  in 
France  and  Grermany.  That  she  seriously  thought  of  sending  envoys  to 
the  Council  is  by  no  means  improbable;  and  some  stout  Protestants  held 
that  this  v-a.'i  the  pro[jcr  course.  But  while  Quadra  and  Dudley  were 
concocting  their  plot,  she  kept  in  close  allian<»  with  foreign  Protestants, 
Arrangements  for  a  reply  to  the  Pope  were  discussed  with  the  German 
Fh>te8tant  Princes  at  Naumbuig  (January,  1561) ;  and  strenuous  endea- 
toon  were  made  through  the  puritanic  Earl  of  Bedford  to  dissuade  ^ 
Erendi  ftom  partidpation  in  the  IMdentine  assemUy.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  the  English  refusal  was  especially  emphatic,  and  given  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  rebuff  not  only  to  Rome  but  to  Spain.  An  inritating 
reference  to  a  recent  precedent  did  not  mend  matters :  King  Philip  and 
Queen  IMai  v  had  repidsed  a  Nuncio.  Another  reason  could  be  given. 
In  Irclaiul  tlie  Klizabethan  religion,  which  had  been  introduced  there  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  not  oiaking  way.  In  August,  1560,  the  Pope, 
who  had  already  taken  upon  himself  to  dispose  of  two  Irish  bishoprics, 
sent  to  Ireland  David  Wolfie,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  oonftired  large  powers 
upon  htm.  He  seems  to  have  slipped  over  secretly  from  Britaony,  where 
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he  bad  lain  hid.  Elizabeth  could  say,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  his 
proceedings  were  hcMtile  to  her  right  and  title.  As  to  a  Council,  of 
come  die  was  all  for  a  real  and  true,  a  free  and  general*  Cocncil;  all 
Brotertasta  wen;  but  with  tiie  papiatioal  affidr  at  Trent  ibe  would  hnt 

nothing  to  do.  Pius  had  thought  better  of  her;  her  la/TtA  etypto> 
Catholicism  had  been  talked  of  in  high  places. 

The  papal  Legate  at  the  French  Court,  the  Oiitlina]  of  Ferrara,  had 
some  hope  of  succeeding  where  others  had  failed  :  not  as  Legate  of 
Rome  or  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  but  as  Hippoiito  d'Este,"  an  Italian 
geiitleman  devoted  to  Her  Grace^s  service.  TTiere  were  pleasant  letters; 
crofli  and  candles  were  oommended;  she  was  asked  to  retain  them 
^mn  as  it  were  fiv  tiw  Oudinal  of  Penaim^  pleasuie*;  but  haidlj  htd 
the  Council  been  TO-opened  at  Trent  (January  18»  ISOSt)  than  Elinbetfa 
was  allying  henelf  with  the  Huguenots  and  endeavouring  to  farm  a 
Protestant  league  in  Gernumy,  The  dream  of  a  France  that  would 
peaa  fnlly  lapse  from  the  Roman  obedience  was  broken  at  Vassy  (March  1, 
1562), and  the  First  War  of  Religion  began.  In  April  Sccholles  came  to 
England  aa  CondtTs  envoy  and  wa<?  accretliLcd  by  ilotnmn  to  Cecil.  The 
danger  to  Eugland  was  explained  by  the  Queen^s  Seci'etary : — ^The  ctoud 
of  France  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Guisians ;  the  King  of  Spaiu 
would  help  them;  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  many  Don  Carlos,  the 
Council  would  oondemn  the  Protestants  and  give  their  dominions  to  a 
Catholic  invader  (July  SO).  On  the  other  hand,  Gslais,  INeppe,  v 
HaMx;,  "perhaps  all  three,**  might  be  £lisabeth''8,  so  some  thought; 
indeed  "  all  Picardv,  Nonnandv,  and  Gascony  might  belong  to  Enghuid 
iigain."'  The  yiicLn  ha(i  been  tliinking  of  such  possibilities;  already  in 
June,  1500,  un  olfer  of  "certain  towns  in  Britaiuiy  and  Normandv"  had 
been  made  to  her.  She  hesitated  long,  but  yielded,  and  on  the  SOth  of 
September,  156i^  concluded  the  T^ty  of  Hampton  Court  with  the 
Biince  of  Cond4  She  was  to  help  with  money  and  men  and  hold  Havr^ 
Dieppe,  and  Rouen  until  Calais  was  restored*  It  was  a  questionahle 
step ;  but  Philip  was  inteilhring  on  the  Catholic  side,  m\<\  Calais  was 
oovetable  Of  course  she  was  not  at  war  with  Charles  IX ;  far  from  it; 
she  was  bent  on  delivering  the  po  )r  Ifid  and  his  mother  from  his 
rebellious  subjects,  who  were  also  Iilt  imctcrate  enemies,""  the  Guises. 
Of  religion  she  said  as  little  as  poii-sibl  ' ;  but  the  Chuich  of  which  she 
was  the  Supreme  Governor  atiirmed  in  prayer  that  the  Grallican  Catiioacs 
were  enemies  of  6od*s  Eternal  Word,  and  that  the  Calvinists  were  perse- 
cuted for  Ihe  profession  of  GodTs  Holy  Name.  Tlie  expedition  to  Hane 
felled  disastrously.  After  the  battle  of  Dreuz  (December  19, 1562)  and 
the  edict  of  Amlxjise  (Mai'ch  19*1563),  all  parties  in  France  united  toeqid 
the  invadra^.  The  £arl  of  Warwick  (Ambrose  Dudley)  and  his  plagos- 
^t!^cken  rtrniy  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Havre  after  u  stubborn  resistance 
( Jul V  2d),  and  the  recovery  of  Calais  was  farther  off  tlian  ever.  Elizabeth 
iiiid  played  with  the  fire  once  too  often.    She  never  after  this  thought 
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wdl  of  Httgnenoti;  ttnd  fiiendthip  witli  tlie  rnling  powen  of  rVuoe 
became  the  central  feature  of  her  resolutely  pacific  [policy.  However^ 
when  at  the  b^^ning  of  1563  she  met  her  Second  Pai  liamotity  and  the 

Reformed  Church  of  England  held  ib»  first  Council,  all  was  ^oma,  well. 
Since  October  an  KnfT]i<?h  armv  had  ouoe  more  b^n  holdini^  a  JVenrb 
town;  a  foolhardy  plot  devised  by  some  young  nephews  of  Cardinal 
Pole  had  been  opportunely  discovered,  and  tlie  Fi'ench  and  Spanish 
mbMHidon  irete  mpposed  to  have  had  a  liand  !n  il  Some  notes  of 
Cbeil^  miggest  effective  pwliamwitMy  rhetorie: 

1589  Thg  religion  of  Chriit  rertored.  Forei^  authority  rejected...  1660  The 
FrMMdl  at  tike  request  of  the  Soots,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  agmupt,  sent  back 
to  France,  and  Scntlnnd  set  fn^  from  the  servitudp  of  the  pope.  1561  The 
debased  copper  aad  brass  coiitage  replaced  by  gold  aiid  silver.  England,  formerly 
manned,  supplied  mora  abnndinllj  Aaa  any  other  oounti7  with  amtj  ittimilioiii 
■ad  ertillerj.   IMS  Tbe  totteriqg  Chtueh  «f  CSirist  in  Fkaiioe  taooeaMd... 

Tie  Queen,  it  it  tnie^  tormenting  her  fritlifiil  eabjeds  by  playing 
ftefe  aad  looee  with  aU  her  many  wooerai  and  by  disaUowing  ail  talk  of 
what  would  ha|}pen  at  her  death.  It  wae  a  poli^  that  few  women 
conld  have  maintained,  hut  was  sagacious  aad  suooessful.   It  made  men 

pray  that  her  days  might  be  long ;  for,  when  compared  with  her  lister's, 
they  were  good  days,  and  when  thev  were  over  there  would  }>e  cinl 
war.  We  hear  the  pimcher : — "  How  wa.s  this  our  realm  then  pestered 
with  strangers,  »trange  gods,  strange  languages,  strange  religion,  strange 
coin  i  And  now  how  peaceably  rid  of  them  all !  ^  So  there  was  no 
difficolly  about  a  supply  of  money,  and  another  turn  mij^t  he  given  to 
the  acvew  of  oonfonnity.  Some  new  dasaes  of  perBons,  memhen  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  lawyets,  schoolmasters,  were  to  take  the  oath  of 
So|li«macy ;  a  first  refusal  was  to  bring  imprisonment  and  foffettun,  a 
second  death.  The  t<»mpoml  lords  procured  their  own  exemption  on 
the  ground  that  tiic  Qulcii  \v;is  "  otherwise  sufficiently  assured"  of  tlicir 
loyalty.  That  might  be  so,  but  slio  \va.s  also  sufH<  iently  assurtxl  of  a 
majority  in  the  Upper  House,  for  there  sat  in  it  lour-and-twenty 
^iritual  Lords  of  her  own  nomination. 

Tlie  Spanidi  amhassador  leportod  (Jaanaxy  14^  1568)  that  at  the 
opeahigof  this  FN^iament,  the  pieadier,  Newell,  Deui  of  St  FanT^  mged 
the  Queen  "  to  kill  the  caged  wolves,**  thereby  being  meant  the  Marian 
Bishops.  Nowell^s  sermon  is  extant,  and  says  too  much  about  the  duty  of 
slaying  the  ungodly.  Hitherto  the  Reformers,  the  men  to  whom  Cranmer 
and  Ridlev  were  fiear  frieiuf>  and  honoiirt-d  masters,  had  shown  an 
admirable  self-restraint.  A  lew  savage  ^.vords  had  been  said,  but  they 
had  not  all  come  from  one  side.  Christopher  Goodman  desired  that 
''the  bloody  Bishops*"  should  be  slain;  hut  he  had  been  kept  out  of 
lawglnii  M  A  dangenms  fimatic.  Dr  John  Story,  in  open  Biriiaroent, 
had  gknied  in  his  own  cnidty,  and  had  legretted  that  in  Maiy^s  day 
the  axe  had  not  been  laid  to  the  loot  of  the  tree.  At  a  time  when 
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letters  from  the  Netherlands,  France  or  Spain  were  always  telling  of 
burnt  Protestants,  nobody  was  burnt  in  England  and  very  few  people 
lav  in  prison  for  conscience  sake.  The  deprived  Bishops  seem  to  hnre 
been  left  at  large  until  Parpaglia^s  mission ;  then  they  were  sent  to  gaoL 
Probably  they  (x>uld  be  lawfully  imprisoned  as  contumacious  excom- 
munwatei.  Mortinengo's  advent  indneed  Cecil  to  dap  bit  liMid  «q  t 
few  •*  maw-mongers,"  and  on  some  laymen  who  had  bdd  office  mda 
Mary.  But  in  these  years  of  horror  it  is  a  small  matter  if  a  boor  of 
Catholia  are  kept  in  that  Tower  where  Elisabeth  was  Jatdy  oonfiatd; 
and  her  preachers  had  some  right  to  speak  of  an  unexampled  demency. 

Rightly  or  wron^i^ly,  but  very  naturally,  there  was  one  man  especially 
odious  to  the  Prot>!stunfci.  When  the  statute  of  1663  was  passed,  it  wrs 
said  among  the  Catholics  that  Bonner  would  soon  be  done  to  deatli,  and 
the  oath  that  he  had  already  refused  was  tendered  to  him  a  second  time 
hf  Hofiie  the  occupant  of  iLe  see  of  Windieater.  Hie  tmdar  was  ady 
valid  If  Home  was  ^^Bishop  of  the  diocese.*  Boaosr^  who,  it  Is  ssid, 
had  the  aid  of  Plowden,  the  most  famous  pleader  of  the  time,  threatened 
to  raise  the  fundamental  quastion  whether  Home  and  his  feUows  were 
lawful  Bishops.  He  wa.s  prepared  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  statutes 
of  1559:  to  dispute  thi-  validity  of  tlie  qiifLsi-papal  power  of  "  supplnnj: 
defects "  which  the  Queen  had  assumed  :  to  attack  the  very  heart  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  Elizabeth,  however,  was  not  to  be  hurried  into 
vi<^ence.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  stayed;  her  Bishops  were 
oompeOed  to  p^tkn  the  Fsiliament  of  1566  fbr  «  declaimtioo  liiattiiigr 
ware  lawful  Bishops;  tfadr  prayer  was  not  gianted  except  witii  the 
proviso  that  none  of  their  past  acts  touching  life  and  property  were  to 
be  ttiereby  validated ;  and  eleven  out  of  some  thirty-five  temporal  Lonls 
were  for  leaving  Dr  Parker  and  his  suffrag^ans  in  their  uncoinfortablv 
dubious  position.  Elizabeth  alltiNved  Lords  and  Commons  to  discuss  and 
confirm  her  letters  patent;  she  was  allowing  all  to  see  that  no  Catholic 
who  t'efiuined  iruui  pioUi  need  fear  anything  worse  than  tvvelve-peuny 

fines;  but  dia  had  not  jat  been  aicommiinicated  and  deposed. 

A  project  Ibr  cxoommtinicKtion  and  deposition  was  sent  to  T^cat 
fimn  Louvain,  where  the  Gatholic  exiles  from  England  congregated, 
like  KnoK  and  Goodman  in  Mary^s  reign,  those  who  bad  fled  bm 

persecution  were  already  setting  themselves  to  exasperate  the  persecutor. 
The  plan  that  found  favour  with  them  in  1563  involved  tlie  action  of 
the  Emperors  son,  the  Archduke  Charles.  He  was  to  marry  Marv 
Stewart  (who,  however,  had  set  her  heart  on  a  grander  match),  and  then 
he  was  to  execute  the  papal  ban.  Engli^men,  it  was  said,  would 
mm  again  accept  as  King  tfaa  hdr  to  the  throne  of  Spain;  bat 
his  Austrian  kinsman  would  be  an  unexceptionable  candidate  at  eoa- 
queror*  The  papal  Legates  at  Trent  consulted  the  Emperor,  who  told 
his  ambassadon  that  if  the  Council  wished  to  make  itself  ridiculous,  it 
had  better  depose  Elisabeth ;  he  and  bis  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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flib  abniid  and  dangoroiis  admnM  (June  19^   Soon  afterwiidi  lie  waa 

aUmring  his  son^s  marriage^  not  with  the  Oitholic  Maiy,  but  with  the 
heretical  FiKwibrtii,  to  be  onoe  more  discussed,  and  the  negotiations  for 
this  union  were  being  conducted  by  the  eminently  Lutheran  Dukr  of 
Wiirtteniberg,  who  apparently  thought  that  pure  religion  would  be  the 
gainer  if  a  Habsburg,  Ferdinand's  son  and  Ntaximilian's  brother,  became 
King  of  a  Protestant  England.  Pliilip  too,  though  he  had  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  his  uncle,  began  seriously  to  think  that,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Catbolie  fidth  and  the  Cbtholie  King,  Mary  Stewart  waa  rig^t  in 
pnftning  flie  %Maiuli  to  the  Austrian  Oharks;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  being  assured  from  Rome  that  it  was  respect  for  him  which  had 
prevented  Pius  from  bringing  Eiizabeth^s  case  before  the  assembled 
Fathers.  She  was  protected  from  the  anathema,  which  in  1563  might 
have  been  n  serious  matter,  by  conflicting'  policies  of  the  worldliest  sort. 
The  only  member  of  the  English  ejjisropute  who  was  at  Trent,  the 
fugitive  Marian  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  might  do  his  worst ;  but  the  safe 
courae  for  eodesiasticBl  power  was  to  make  a  beginning  with  Jeanne 
d*AlbRt  and  wait  to  see  whetiier  any  good  would  come  of  the  sentence. 
FMinand,  howmr,  begged  EUaabeth  to  talce  pify  on  tiie  unpnsoned 
prdates,  and  she  quartered  most  of  them  upon  their  Protestant  succ^ 
sora.  The  English  Catholics  learnt  from  the  Pope,  whom  they  consulted 
throni^li  the  Spanish  ambassadors  at  London  anfl  Rome,  that  they 
ought  not  to  attend  the  English  churches  (October,  lo()2).  As  a 
matter  of  expediency  this  was  a  que>tiona})le  decision.  It  is  clear  that 
the  zealous  Romanists  over-estimated  the  number  of  Uiose  Englishmen 
whose  prefeienoe  for  the  old  creed  could  be  blown  into  flaaae.  The 
State  religion  was  beginning  to  capture  tlie  neutral  nndeus  of  the  nation* 
and  the  ineoondlable  Catholics  were  eonipdled  to  appear  as  a  Spanish 
parly  seoetly  ooneaponding  with  the  Pope  tluoii|^  Quadra  and  Vaigaa. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Parliament  a  Convocation  of  the  province 
of  Ctmterbury  wa«  held  (January  12,  1563),  and  its  acts  may  be  said  to 
complete  the  gnat  outlines  of  the  Anglican  settlement.  A  delicate 
task  lay  before  the  theologians:  no  other  than  that  of  pixxlucing  a 
cqnftasion  of  faith.  Happily  in  this  ease  also  a  restoration  was  possible. 
In  the  last  months  of  EdiranTs  rdgn  a  set  of  forty-two  Articles  had 
been  pubUahed ;  in  the  main  they  were  the  work  of  Cranmer.  In  156S 
Barker  laid  a  revised  vemon  of  them  bsfoie  the  assembled  clergy,  and* 
whCTi  a  few  more  changes  bad  been  made,  they  took  durable  shape 
and  received  the  royd  assent  A  little  more  alteration  at  a  later  day 
made  thera  the  lanious  **  Thirty -nine  ArUcIes."  To  all  seeming  the 
leaders  of  English  theological  thought  were  remarkably  unanimous. 

A  dangerous  point  had  been  passed.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
the  Roman  CSiuidi  was  demonstrating  on  a  gi-and  scale  its  power  of 
defining  dogma,  its  advenariei  were  bsooming  always  less  hopeAd  of 
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Fwteateat  muuiimHy.  In  particular,  Elizabeth  was  often  hening 
ftom  Gennanj,  the  diapute  about  the  Loid^  Supper  was  not  to  be 
compoaedy  and  a  qoanel  among  divines  was  rapidly  becoming  a  cause 
of  quanel  among  Princes.    Well  intentioned  attempts  to  construct 

elastic  plira'ies  had  done  more  haim  than  goofl,  nud  it  whs  qnestionable 
whether  the  Relif^ous  Pcntx;  would  comprehend  the  Calvinisijig  Palsgrave 
Ai>  aiUbCii  of  political  union  and  disiord,  all  other  questions  of  tlicolug\ 
were  at  this  moment  of  coiiipamtivelj  biauii  importance ;  the  line  whidi 
would  divide  the  major  part  of  the  Rotoatant  wodd  into  two  camps, 
to  be  known  as  Lutheran  and  Galviniat,  was  being  diawn  by  theociei 
of  tibe  Holy  Supper.   It  is  usual  and  for  the  great  purposes  of  histoiy 
it  is  right  to  class  the  Kn<nian  Church  nf  Scofland  aa  Calviniany  tiiough 
about  Predestination  its  Confession  of  Faith  is  as  reticent  as  are  the 
"Fiigliph  Articles.    Had  it  been  pmsible  for  the  Encrlish  Church  to  leave 
mitoLuhed  the  hotly  controverted  question,  the  Queen  would  have  been 
bfcst  pleaded.    She  knew  that  at  Hamburg,  WestphaK  a  champion  ot 
mihtaut  LutheraaLim, "  never  oeai»ed  in  open  pulpit  to  rail  upon  KogLiud 
and  spared  not  the  dikftst  magistrates^;  it  was  he  who  had  danoueed 
the  Marian  eadlea  aa  ''tiie  devO^s  martyn.**  Since  the  fint  moment  of  her 
reign  Quriatopher  of  Wiirttemberg  and  Peter  Paul  Vergerio  had  been 
endeavouring  to  aecure  her  for  the  Lutheran  fitith.    Jewel,  who  was  to 
be  the  Anglic^  apologist,  heard  with  alarm  of  the  advances  made  by 
tlie  ex  Bishop  of  Capo  (V  Istria  ;  and  the  godly  Duke  had  been  pained  at 
learning  that  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  Edwardian  xVi  liclta  swened 
from  the  Augustan  standard.    Very  lately  he  had  urged  the  Que»  n  to 
stand  fast  lor  a  Real  Presence.    Now,  Lutheranism  was  by  this  tamt 
politically  respectable  When  tiiere  waa  talk  of  a  Boll  against  EUnAe^ 
the  Emperor  aaked  how  a  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  hs  sod 
the  Lutheran  Princes,  and  could  take  for  gianted  that  no  Pbpe  with 
his  wits  about  him  would  fulminate  a  sentence  against  those  pillan 
of  the  Empire,  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  When 
a  few  years  later  (1570)  a  Pope  did  depose  Elizabeth,  he  was  cai-efiil 
to  accuse  her  of  participation  in  "  the  impioui»  mysteries  of  Calvin  * 
by  whidi,  no  doubt,  he  meant  the  Ctn^.    But  though  tlie  Aum_Lstaii 
might  be  the  safer  creed,  she  would  not  wish  to  separate  hersell  from 
the  Huguenots  or  the  Soots»  and  could  have  little  hope  of  ofalaiiiiiig 
from  h^  Bishops  a  dedaration  that  would  satisfy  the  critical  mind  S 
the  good  CStristopher.   CSonoessiona  were  made  to  him  at  points  wiiae 
little  was  at  stake ;  words  were  taken  from  hia  own  Wiirttemberg  Coo- 
fession.     AVhen  the  perilous  spot  was  reached,  the  English  divi^s 
framed  an  Article  which,  as  long  experience  has  shown,  can  be  signed 
by  men  who  hold  ditierent  opinions ;  but  a  charge  of  deliberate  ambi- 
guity could  not  lairly  be  brought  against  tiie  -finglican  fathers.  Li 
Uie  light  of  the  then  cmxait  controversy  we  may  indeed  see  some  desire 
to  give  no  needkes  oftence  to  Luthoans,  and  appai^ntly  the  Queen 
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auppromcd  until  1571  a  phnw  which  would  oertunfy  have  nepdled 
tiwDl;  but,  even  when  tiiis  phi-a.se  was  omitted,  Boa  would  have 
approved  the  formuk,  and  it  would  have  given  greater  satisfaction  at 
Geneva  and  Heidelberg  than  at  Jena  or  Tiibingen.  A  papistiail  con- 
troversialist tried  to  insert  a  wed^e  ^v>^i(  }l  would  separate  a  Liitlieran 
Parker  from  an  Helvetic  Grindal ;  but  we  find  Parker  hoping  that 
Calvin,  or,  if  not  Calvin,  then  Vermigli  will  lead  the  ilelbrmers  at 
PoiMy,  and  the  only  English  Bidiop  to  whom  LoQienui  IfoningB  can 
be  aaftly  attributed  hdd  aloof  from  his  colleagues  and  was  for  a  while 
fMommunicata.  It  wee  kft  for  iSinbeth  hendf  to  suggest  by  croaa 
and  candles  that  (as  her  Germau  corr^pondents  put  it)  she  was  living 
according  to  the  divine  light,  that  is,  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,^ 
while  someone  a«fsured  the  Queen  of  Navarre  that  these  obnoxious 
symbols  }iad  been  removed  from  the  royal  chapel.  As  to  "  the  sacrifices 
of  niaiist^,"  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  anathema  of  Trent  whs 
frapkly  encountered  by  "  blasphemous  fable'"  Elizabeth  knew  that 
her  FVrench  ambassador  remained  ostentatiously  seated  when  the  Host 
was  elevated,  for  **reverenciiig  the  sacrament  was  eontrerv  to  the  usages 
established  by  law  in  England." 

Another  rock  was  avoided.  Ever  sinoe  1532  there  had  been  in  the 
air  a  project  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  English  Canon  Law.  In 
Edward's  day  that  project  tooic  the  shape  of  a  book  {Rcfonnat'u>  T^gum 
EccLesiasticarum)  of  which  Cranmer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  the  chief 
authors,  but  whic  h  had  not  reteived  the  King's  sanction  when  death  took 
him.  Doling  Elizabeth  b  first  years  we  hear  of  it  again ;  but  nothing 
decisive  was  done.  The  draft  code  that  has  come  down  to  us  has 
eveiy  firalt  that  it  could  have.  In  particular,  its  list  of  hnesies  is 
terribly  severe,  and  appatently  (but  this  has  been  doubted)  the  obstinate 
heretic  is  to  go  the  way  that  Cranmer  went:  not  only  the  Romanists 
but  some  at  least  of  the  Lutherans  might  have  been  relinquished  to 
the  secular  arm.  Howbcit,  the  scheme  fell  through.  Under  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII  so  mu(  h  ol  the  old  Canon  Law  as  was  not  contrariant  nor 
repugnant  to  the  Woi-d  of  God  or  to  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  Courts  of  the  English  Chuich.  Practically 
this  meant,  that  the  oflldals  of  the  Bishops  had  a  fthrly  fiee  hand  in 
dedaring  law  as  they  went  along.  Tliey  were  dvilians ;  the  aeademie 
study  of  the  Canon  Law  had  been  prohibited ;  they  were  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  cont^t  the  right  of  i^ie  temporal  legislature  to  regnlate 
spiritual  affairs.  And  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  ecclesiaslical  com- 
missioners were  free  indeed,  Lai^  as  were  the  powers  with  which 
she  could  entrust  tliem  by  virtue  of  the  Art  of  Supremacy,  she  pro- 
fessedly gave  them  yet  larger  powers,  for  tiiey  might  punish  ofFendeiv 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  this  the  old  Courts  of  the  Church  could 
not  do.  A  oonstitiilaonal  question  of  the  first  magnitude  was  to  arise 
at  this  point   Bat  during  the  early  yean  of  the  reign  the  oommissionen 
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•eem  to  be  dbiefly  employed  in  dcfiriving  papists  of  thdr  benefweii  and 
this  was  lawfiil  work. 

But  whik  tiiere  was  an  agiteable  hamMnj  in  dogma  and  IttHi 

controversv  over  polity,  the  quarrel  about  ceremonies  had  begun.  In 
the  Convocation  of  1563,  resolutions,  which  would  have  left  tlie  posture 
of  the  communicants  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishops  and  would  have 
abolished  the  observance  of  Saints'  days,  the  sign  of  the  aoss  in  baptism 
and  the  use  of  organs  were  rejected  in  the  Lower  House  by  the  smallest 
of  majorities.  It  was  notorioiis  that  some  of  the  Bishops  ikvoaind  od|]r 
tiio  simplest  rites;  fire  deans  and  a  doeen  azdbdeaoons  pctitMned  agunst 
tiie  modest  surplice.  But  for  its  Supreme  Governor*  tbe  English  Church 
woold  in  all  likelihood  have  carried  its  own  puigation  far  beyond  tiie 
degree  that  had  been  fixed  bv  the  secular  legislature-  To  the  Queen, 
however,  it  was  of  the  tii*st  iraportauce  that  there  should  be  no  more 
dianges  before  the  fate  of  the  Tridentine  enemy,  and  also  that  her 
occasional  proiessiuns  of  Augustan  principles  should  have  some  visible 
support  The  Bishops,  though  at  ftst  with  some  leluctance,  decided  to 
enlbrae  the  existing  law;  and  in  ooune  of  time  oonservativv  eentimwit 
bqpm  to  collect  aniund  the  rubrics  of  the  However,  there 

weio  some  men  who  were  not  to  be  pacified.  The  "  Vestiarian  c»nbt»- 
vasy**  broke  out  Those  who  8ti*ove  for  a  worship  purified  fiom  all 
taint  of  popery  (and  who  therefore  were  known  as  "Puritans'')  "scrupled" 
the  oip  and  gown  that  were  to  be  worn  in  the  clergy  in  daily  life,  and 
'*srrupl«i the  surplice  iiiat  was  to  be  .\om  in  church.  Alieojiv  ui 
resistance  and  punishment  bad  begun.  At  Oxlord  the  Deiio  of 
Christ  OiUKih  wn  derived,  and  youxi^  gentlemen  at  Oambridge  dis- 
carded the  mgs  of  the  Roman  Antidirist 

In  the  nest  year  the  London  dergy  wero  recalcitrant  The  Spanish 
ambassador  improved  the  occasion.  In  reply,  Elizabeth  told  him  thai 
the  disobedient  ministers  were  **  not  natives  of  the  country,  but  SootmocBy 
whom  she  had  ordered  to  be  punished.**  Literal  truth  she  was  not 
telling,  and  yet  there  wiis  truth  of  a  sort  in  her  words.  From  this  time 
onwards,  the  historian  of  the  Enp^lish  Church  must  he  often  thinking 
of  Scotland,  and  the  historian  of  the  Scottish  Chuich  must  keep  England 
ever  in  view.  Two  kingdoms  am  drifting  together,  first  towards  a 
*'pttBOPal*  and  tiien  towards  a  *real^  Union;  hut  two  CShuniMs  an 
drifting  apart  into  dissenrion  and  antagonism.  The  attractions  and 
repulsions  that  are  inyolTed  in  this  process  611  a  laige  page  in  tlie 
imnals  of  Britain;  they  have  become  plain  to  all  in  the  age  of  tiie 
Bishops''  Wars  and  the  Westminster  Asj^enibly  ;  but  they  are  visible 
much  earlier.  The  attempt  to  Scoticise  the  English  Church,  \vhich 
failed  in  1660,  and  the  attempt  to  Anglicise  the  Scottish  Church,  which 
failed  in  lb^8,  each  of  th^  had  its  centuiy. 

For  a  while  there  is  uncertainty.  At  one  moment  Maithmd  is  sore 
that  the  two  kingdoms  have  one  religion;  at  another  (March*  1668) 
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he  can  tell  the  Bishop  of  Aquila  that  there  are  great  difTerenoes ;  but 
undoubtedly  in  1600  the  prevailing  belief  was  that  the  Protestants  oi 
England  mad  Smtlmid  wve  mbitaatially  at  one ;  and,  many  aa  wne  to 
be  the  disputes  batween  them,  they  remained  fubstantially  at  one  for 

the  greatest  of  all  purposes  until  there  was  no  fear  that  dther  realm 
would  revert  to  Rome.  Fam  the  firrt  ^  Reforming  movement  in  the 
northern  kingdom  had  been  in  many  ways  an  English  movement  Then 
in  1560  Reformation  and  national  deliverance  had  been  effected  simul- 
taueously  by  the  aid  of  English  gold  and  English  arms,  John  Knox 
was  a  Soot  of  Scots,  and  none  but  a  Scot  could  have  done  what  he  did ; 
but,  had  he  died  hi  1568  «t  the  age  of  fifty-three,  his  name  voiild  hm 
oeeomd  nther  in  Englidi  than  in  Scottish  books,  and  he  wifjbit  hsvo 
disputed  with  Hooper  the  honour  of  befaig  tiie  progeidtor  of  tha  Ei^^iih 
Pknitaoi.  The  congr^ation  at  Geneva  for  whidi  he  compiled  his  Prayer 
Book  was  not  Scottish  but  English.  His  Catholic  adversaries  in  Scotland 
said  that  he  could  not  write  good  Scots.  Some  of  his  principal  lieu- 
tenants were  Englishmen  or  closely  connected  with  England.  John 
Willock,  while  he  wa.s  "  Superintendent (Knoxian  Bishop)  of  Glasgow, 
was  also  parson  of  Loughborough.  **  Mr  Goodman  of  England had 
proftMcd  divinity  at  O^ord,  and  after  his  career  in  Scotland  was  an 
fijig^ish  archdeacon,  thau(^  a  troubkaome  Fkmtan.  John  Caag  had 
been  tntor  in  an  J^iglish  family,  and,  inrtead  of  talking  honeel  Soots, 
would  **  knap  suddrone.**  But  further,  Knox  had  signed  the  English 
Articles  of  and  is  plausibly  supposed  to  have  modified  their  word- 

ing. A  Catholic  controversialist  of  Mary's  day  said  that  "  a  nmagate 
Scot"  had  procured  that  the  adoration  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament 
should  be  put  out  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  To  that  book  in  1669 
Knox  had  strong  objections ;  he  detested  ceremonies ;  the  Coxian  party 
al  IVanklbri  had  played  Um  a  sony  trick  and  ha  had  just  cawa  it 
resentment;  but  tfaare  was  nothing  doctrinally  wrong  with  the  Book. 
It  was  used  in  Scotland.  In  1560  a  Frenchman  whom  Randolph  took  to 
dnnvfa  in  Glasgow,  and  who  had  previously  been  in  ElizabeUi^s  chapel, 
saw  great  differences,  but  heard  few,  for  the  prayers  of  the  English  Book 
WCTe  said.  Not  until  some  years  later  did  "  the  Book  of  Geneva " 
(Knox's  liturgy)  become  the  fixed  standard  of  woi-ship  for  the  Scottish 
Qiurch.  The  objection  to  all  prescript  prayers  is  of  later  date  and 
some  say  that  it  passes  from  England  into  Scotland.  This  Genevan  Use 
had  he/Ok  adopted  by  Iha  chaplain  of  Elinbethls  Ibroes  at  Havre,  and, 
thoq^  he  waa  biddoi  to  discontinue  it,  he  was  Ibtthwith  appointed  to 
the  deanery  of  Dmham.  A  Puritan  movement  in  England  there  was 
likdy  to  be  in  any  caae.  The  arguments  of  both  parties  were  already 
prepared.  The  Leipzig  Interim,  the  work  of  the  Elector  Maurice,  had 
given  rise  to  a  similar  quarrel  among  the  Lutherans,  between  Flacians 
on  the  one  side  and  Philipians  on  the  other,  over  those  rites  and 
ornaments  which  were    indiii'ereDt '"  in  themselves,  but  had,  as  some 
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thought,  been  ■oiled  by  superatition.  The  English  exiles  who  returned 
fix>m  Zurich  and  Greneva  would  dislike  cap,  gown,  and  surplice;  hut  their 
forei^  mentors  <»unselled  submission  ;  Bullinger  was  large-uiindi d,  and 
Calvin  wan  jiolitic.  Scotland,  however,  was  very  near,  and  in  ^<•otlan^i 
this  first  phase  of  Puritanism  was  in  its  proper  place.  So  long  as  Mary 
fdgned  thew  and  plotled  there,  the  Fkotestaat  wat  haidly  an^itablUiBd 
idigion ;  and,  had  Knos  been  the  coolest  of  mhemien,  lie  would  hnt 
cndeavouied  to  emphasise  eveiy  difoence  between  the  old  worsh^  and 
the  new.  It  w&s  not  for  him  to  make  light  of  adiaphora ;  it  waa  fat 
him  to  keep  Protestant  aitlour  at  fever  heat,  Maitlaiid,  who  wa*  a 
cool  sc'hemer,  made  apolo^v  to  Ce<il  for  Knox's  vehemence  :  as  thint,'* 
are  fallen  out,  it  will  serve  to  goiKi  purpost."  And  yet  it  i»  lairlv 
certain  that  Knox  dissuaded  English  Puritans  from  s^x^ssiou.  In  hu 
eyes  the  Coxian  Church  of  England  might  be  an  erring  sister,  bat 
still  was  a  twin  sister,  of  the  Knoiian  Ghonli  of  Scotland. 

£ltcabetili*s  resistanoe  to  the  Ftaritan  demands  was  politia  The 
move  Fhitestant  «  noan  waa,  the  more  secure  would  be  his  loyalty  if 
Rome  were  aggressive.  It  was  for  her  to  appeal  to  the  ''neutral  in 
religion  and  those  "  faint  professors "  of  whom  her  Bishops  saw  too 
many.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  likely  that  siirplices  and  square  c&pf 
won  to  her  side  nuuiv  of  tliosi;  who  cared  much  for  the  old  creed. 
Not  the  simplest  and  most  iguoraut  papist,  says  Wiiit^iit  to  tiie 
Puritans,  oould  mistake  the  Communion  for  the  Mass:  the  Ifass  has  hssn 
banished  finam  England  as  fiom  Sootland:  we  ace  fbll  as  wdl  Befensed 
as  are  the  ScotsL  But  Elizabeth  feared  frequent  dumge^  was  glad  ts 
appear  as  a  merely  moderate  jReformer,  and  meant  to  keep  the  dogj 
well  in  hand.  Moreover,  in  Catholic  circles  her  cross  ant!  candles  pro- 
duced a  good  impression.  When  ^hc  reproved  Dean  Nowell  for  inveisrhiriL' 
aj^ainst  such  things,  this  wajs  soon  known  to  Cardinal  Borrome<>,  and  ht 
was  not  despondent  (April  21,  1505).  jLven  her  dislike  for  a  marritti 
clergy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  an  indiscriminating 
misogyny,  was  fiivourably  noticed.  It  encouraged  the  hope  that  die 
mi^t  repent,  and  foe  some  time  Some  was  nnwUlmg  t»  quench  thii 
plausibly  smoking  nax.  But  her  part  was  difficult  The  Puritans  could 
complain  that  they  were  worse  treated  than  Spanishf  French  and  Dutdi 
refugees,  \^hose  presfru-e  in  England  she  liberally  encourt^ed.  Ca>io- 
doro  de  Reyiia,  NroIju  des  (Tallare,  and  Utcnhove,  though  the  Bishop 
of  London  was  their  legal  "  superintendent,"  were  allowed  a  liberty  that 
was  denied  tu  liumpliry  and  Sampson;  there  was  one  welcome  for 
Mis  Mattiiew  Parker  and  another  for  Madame  U  Gardinak. 

Hie  oontroveisy  of  the  sixties  over  rites  and  dothes  led  to  the 
controversy  of  the  seventies  over  polity,  until  at  lengUi  Ftashyterisiuiai 
and  Episcopalianism  stood  arrayed  against  each  other.  But  the  proom 
was  gradual.  We  must  not  think  that  Calvin  had  formulated  a  Presby- 
terian system,  which  could  be  imported  ready-made  from  Creoefa  to 
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BriteiiL  In  what  is  popularly  called  n^nbyterianinn  there  are  vafioua 
ekmnta.  One  is  the  existence  of  certain  presbyters  or  ddan»  who  am 
not  pastors  or  ministers  of  the  Word,  but  who  take  a  la]|^  or  smaller 

part  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  This  element  may  properly  be 
called  Calviiiian,  though  the  idea  of  some  svirh  oldcrship  hnd  occurred  to 
other  Reformers.  Speculations  touching  the  earliest  iiihtorv  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  a>inbined  with  a  desire  to  uiterest  the  laity  m  a 
rigorous  erolmiaiitical  disciplioc  But  Calvin  worked  with  the  materialB 
thkt  were  ready  to  his  hand  and  was  lar  too  wary  to  nuse  polity  to  tiie 
nok  of  dogma.  The  Genevan  Church  waa  ewtenthJly  dvic  or  municipal ; 
its  Consistory  is  very  mudi  like  a  committee  of  a  town  council.  This 
coiJd  not  be  the  model  for  ft  Church  of  France  or  of  Scotland,  which 
would  contain  mi\u\  particular  conixipgations  or  churches.  Granted  that 
these  particular  Churches  will  be  govemefl  hv  elders^  very  little  has  vet 
been  decided :  we  may  have  the  loosest  iedeiatiou  uf  autonomous  uniU, 
or  file  etrictest  subovdiiiatioii  of  the  parts  to  some  asBembly  which  is  or 
represents  the  whole.  Slowly  and  empirically,  the  problem  was  solved  with 
somewhat  difierent  results  in  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
As  we  have  said,  the  month  which  saw  Knox  land  in  Scotland  saw  a 
French  Church  taking  shape  in  a  national  Synod  that  was  being  secretly 
held  at  Paris.  Already  Frenchmen  are  setting  an  example  for  constituent 
asvseinblies  anrl  written  constitutions.  Knox,  who  ha<l  been  edifying  tJie 
Churcii  of  Dieppe— that  Dieppe  which  was  soon  to  pass  into  £Uzabeih  s 

hands — stood  in  the  ftdl  current  of  the  fVench  movement;  hut,  like  his 
teacher,  he  had  no  iron  system  to  impose^  Each  particular  congregation 
would  have  elders  besides  a  pastor;  there  would  be  some  general  assembly 
of  the  whole  Church ;  but  Knox  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  jurist.  Hie 

Fir.^f  Book  of  Di^icipUne  (1560)  decides  wonderfully  little ;  even  the 
structure  of  the  General  Assembly  is  ni'hulous ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  righteous  nobleineii  seem  to  be  weiconie  therein.  It  gradually 
gives  itself  a  constitution,  and,  while  a  similar  process  is  at  work  in 
nanoe»  otiier  jurisdictional  and  governmental  organs  are  devdoped, 
until  kirk-session,  presbyteiy,  synod  and  assembly  Ibrm  a  concentric 
system  of  Coiuts  and  oounok  of  which  Rome  herself  might  be  proud. 
But  much  of  this  bfthwigiff  to  a  later  time ;  in  Scotland  it  is  not  Knoiian 
but  Melvillian. 

A  mere  demand  for  some  ruling  elders  for  the  particular  Churches 
was  not  likely  to  excite  enthusiasm  or  antagonism.  England  knew  that 
plan.  The  curious  Church  of  foreign  refugees,  which  was  organised  in  the 
London  of  Edward  VI^  days  under  the  presidency  of  John  Laski,  had 
elders.  Crsnmer  took  great  uiterest  in  what  he  probably  regarded  as  a 
finitful  experiment,  and  the  Knoxian  Church  h&s  some  traits  which,  so 
good  critics  think,  tell  less  of  Geneva  than  of  the  Polish  but  cosmopolitan 
nobleman.  Dr  Home,  Elizabeth''^  Bishop  of  Win(  ho«?ter,  had  been  the 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  flock  of  juiglish  refugees  at  Frankfort   With  a 
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portion  of  that  tlock  he  had  quarrelled^  not  for  hein<T  Presbytc!  ian,  l)ut 
because  the  Presbvteruaiism  of  this  precocious  coin  untirle  \v;ls  iUreadv 
taking  that  acutely  democratic  and  dij>tiiictij  uncalviiiiau  iorni,  in  whidi 
the  ddm  «ie  the  anninUj  dected  oflloen  of  «  coogregatton  which  keepi 
both  minister  and  dden  well  under  oontroL  Among  En^nhmeo  a 
drift  towaids  CoogicgatioiMiliani  appeals  almeet  as  soon  as  the  ruling 
elder. 

The  enthiisia.sm  an^  antep^onism  were  awfikened  by  a  f^ifff  rent  crx:  it 
was  not  a  call  for  presbvters.  but  a  call  for  parity,^  for  an  ecjuality 
among  all  the  ministers  of  God's  Wonl,  and  coikjequeiitiy  for  an  abolition 
of  all  "prelacy.^  As  a  battle  cvy  this  is  hardly  Calvinian;  nor  la  it 
KiKirian ;  it  is  fiiat  aodihle  at  CSambridge.  The  premisses,  it  is  true,  laj 
ready  to  the  hand  of  anjone  who  diose  to  oombiiw  them.  Hie  major 
wa^s  that  Brotertaot  pdndpk  which  refers  us  to  the  primitive  Church, 
llie  minor  was  a  proposition  familiar  to  the  Middle  Age originaUj 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  presbyter  and  the  eptstnpua.  Every 
student  of  the  Canon  Law  knew  the  docti-ine  that  the  prelacy  of  Bihhops 
is  founded,  not  on  divine  command,  but  on  a  custom  of  the  Cliurch.* 
When  the  Puritan  said  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  of  popi^ 
origin,  he  agreed  with  Laynes  and  the  Pope ;  at  least,  as  had  heeo  amply 
8h«ywn  at  Ttent,  the  divine  right  of  ^sliops  was  a  matter  over  wldch 
Gatiiolic  doctors  could  quarrel  bitterly.  But  tibe  great  Refonnen  had 
been  chary  of  their  \\  ords  about  ecclesiastical  polity ;  there  were  many 
possibilities  to  be  considcird,  vlvA  the  decision  would  rest  with  Princes 
or  civic  Councils.  The  dcl'endeiii  ot  An^diean  episcopacy  occasionally 
told  the  Puritan  that  he  was  not  a  good  Caivimst,  and  eveu  Hi  /a 
could  hardly  be  brought  hy  British  pressure  to  a  sufficiently  dogm^itic 
denunciation  of  prelacy.  As  to  Knxa^  it  is  dear  that,  thoui^  he 
thou^t  the  English  dioceses  too  large,  he  had  no  nulical  objection  to 
sodi  prelacy  as  wasted  in  England.  Moreover,  the  Churdi  that  he 
oiganised  in  Scotland  was  prelatic,  arid  there  is  but  little  proof  that  he 
retrarded  its  prelatic  constitution  as  a  concession  to  merely  temporan 
needs.  The  word  *M)isliop'^  was  avoided  (in  Scotland  there  still  were 
lawful  Bishops  ol  auutiicr  creed);  but  over  the  "dioceses"  stand  **superin- 
tendents**(the  tiUo  comes  from  Germany),  who,  though  strictly  account- 
able to  the  general  assembly^  aie  distinctly  the  ndos  of  the  dioossaa 
deigy.  Between  superintendent  and  minister  there  is  no  "  parity^ ;  ths 
one  may  command,  the  other  must  obey.  The  theory  that  valid  orden 
can  be  conferred  by  none  but  a  Bishop,  Knox  woidd,  no  doubt,  have 
deni(  d  ;  but  some  at  all  events  of  the  contemporary  English  Bishflps 
would  have  joined  him  in  tlie  denial. 

Apparently  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  young  professor  of  divinity  at 
Gsmboiclge,  spoke  the  word  (1670)  that  had  not  yet  been  spoken  ia 
Scotland.  Cambridge  was  seething  with  FOiitanism;  the  Bishops  had  be^ 
piittUig  the  vcstiarian  law  m  force ;  and  the  Rendi  Chindi  had  dedared 
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for  pftrity.  "Tbeee  ou^^t  to  be  an  equality"*:  presbjrter  and  Bidiap 
were  once  all  aan.  But  if  iJie  demaod  lior  parity  was  fint  heaid  Mratfa  of 

the  Tweed,  it  fvas  lOon  echoed  Ijack  hy  Scotland ;  and  thenceforth  the 
English  Puritan  was  often  looking  northward.  In  Scotland  much  had 
been  left  raisottled.  Fro'n  Angust,  1561,  to  May,  156S,  Maiy  Stewmrt  is 
there ;  Rizzio  and  Damley,  Bothwell  and  Moray,  Lethington  and  Knox, 
are  on  the  stage ;  and  we  hold  our  breath  while  the  trafjedy  is  played. 
We  forget  the  background  of  unsolved  c^ucstions  and  uncertain  law.  Is 
Uie  one  lawful  religion  the  Catholic  or  tiie  Fhytestant?  Are  there  two 
ertaUifhed  Chnrches,or  is  one  CSnudi  otablished  and  another  endowed? 
Ihare  le  an  irUaim:  at  lather,  an  aimed  tnicei  Tlia  Queen  had  not 
ocHifirmed  the  statutes  of  1560,  though  mass^mongers  were  occasionally 
imprisoned.  Nothing  decisive  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of  tithes 
and  kirk-lands  and  advowsons.  The  Protestant  mitiisters  and  super- 
intendents were  receiving;  small  stipends  which  were  chairred  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues;  but  tlie  Bishops  and  Abbots,  some  of  whom  were 
Protestant  ministers,  had  not  been  ousted  from  tiieir  teuipoixditius  ur  their 
iiaili  in  PlMrHawienty  and)  aa  facaDeua  oeeomd^  the  Uilioprioi  iveia  ooik 
ftfiad  upon  new  occupants,  tome  of  whom  were  CSatboUca.  The  General 
AMemb^  might  meet  twice  a  year;  but  John  Hamilton  still  went  to 
Parliament  as  a  reverend  father  in  Grod  and  primate  of  Scotland.  If 
Mary  had  succeeded  in  reestablishing  Catholicism,  we  should  probably 
have  said  that  it  had  never  been  disestablished.  And  when  she  had 
been  deposed  and  a  Parliament  held  in  her  son's  name  had  acknowledged 
the  Knoxian  Church  to  be  "the  iuiinaculate  spouse  of  Christ,""  much  wa.s 
still  unsettled.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
and  with  the  revenues  and  eeala  in  Feriianent  that  were  Involved  tima- 
wiih  ?  Grave  queations  of  civil  and  ecdeeiaatical  polity  were  open,  and 
a  Ingt  mtm  of  weaMi  went  a-heggmg  or  iHortrated  the  heatitnde  of 
possession.  Then  in  the  seventies  we  on  the  one  hand  sec  an  attempt  to 
Anglicise  the  Church  by  giving  it  Bishops,  who  will  sit  in  Parliament 
and  be  somewhat  more  prelatic  than  were  ICnox"?  superintendents,  and 
on  the  other  ii.uul  we  hear  a  swellino;  cry  for  parity. 

To  Timny  a  Stxit  prelacy  will  ahsays  siig'i^'-ivst  another  wonl  of  evil 
sound :  to  wit,  iitra^stiauism.  The  iiuk  i&  Anglican.  The  name  of  the 
protoor  of  medidne  at  Heidelbefg — it  was  Thomas  Liebler,  or  in  Greek 
EmttoB — ^won  a  &me  or  in£uny  in  Britain  that  has  heen  denied  to  it 
daeiriiere.  And  in  some  sort  this  is  fair,  for  it  was  an  En^sh  Puritan 
who  called  him  into  the  field ;  and  after  his  death  his  manuscript  book 
wa«!  brought  to  Enfrland  and  there  for  the  first  time  printed.  His  Prince, 
the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  ITT,  was  introducing  into  his  dominioas, 
in  the  place  of  the  Lutheranisni  which  had  prevailed  there,  the  theology 
that  Bowed  from  Zurich  and  Greneva;  images  were  being  destroyed 
and  altan  were  giving  place  to  tehki.  Thia»  aa  ElSaehelii  knew  when 
the  Thirfy  Nine  Artides  kj  before  her,  was  a  very  serious  diange;  it 
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dninad  to  breaking-point  the  professed  unftnimHy  of  the  ProtestAnt 
Princes.  Theology,  however,  was  oiiu  thin^;,  Church-polity  another; 
and  for  all  the  Gcnevao  rigours  Frederick  was  not  yet  prepared-  But 
to  Heidelberg  for  a  doctor's  d^ree  cauie  an  English  i'liritaii,  George 
Withers,  and  he  stiri-ed  up  ttrile  Umsb  hj  urpng  the  Moessity  of  • 
ditdpliiw  eufdied  by  partor  and  eldsn  (June,  1568).  Enstni  n- 
swerad  him  by  dedning  (hat  eaeommunication  hat  no  warrant  in  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  further  that,  whan  the  Prince  is  a  Christian,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  corrective  jurisdiction  which  b  not  that  of  the  State, 
but  that  of  the  Church-  This  sowed  dissension  between  Zurich  and 
Greneva :  between  Bullinger,  the  f  i  iend  of  tlie  English  Bishops,  and 
Beza,  the  orarle  of  the  Puritans.  Controversy  in  England  began  to 
nibble  at  the  Kuyul  Supremacy ;  and  in  Scutlaud  the  relation  between 
tfaa  State  (whidi  iml^  ISfff  had  a  papiatkai  bead)  and  the  XDoniaa 
draidk,  was  of  neocasitj  highly  indeteniinstb  Knox  had  written  aentenat 
whkh,  m  our  lou^  British  use  of  the  term,  ware  Eirastian  enough; 
and  a  great  deal  of  histoiy  mi^t  have  been  dianged,  had  he  firand 
in  Scotland  a  pious  prince  or  even  a  pious  princess,  a  Josiah  or  even 
a  Deborah.  As  it  fell  out,  the  Scottish  Church  aspin^d  to,  and  at  timei 
attained,  a  truly  medieval  independence.  Andrew  Melvill*s  strain  of 
language  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Gregory  VII ;  so  has  Thomai 
Cartwi^hf's ;  but  the  Scottish  Church  had  an  opportunity  of  i-esumiog 
ancioit  daims  wluoh  was  denied  to  tiie  English.  In  1572  an  oalih  vis 
imposed  in  Scotland;  the  model  was  English;  but  important  wmdi 
were  changed.  The  BLmg  of  Scuts  is  "Supceme  Govamor  of  this  nsln 
aa  well  in  things  tempomi  as  in  the  conservation  and  purgatloB  of 
religion.""  The  Queen  of  England  is  "  Supreme  Governor  of  this  realm 
as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporaL" 
The  greater  continuity  of  ecclesiastical  lustory  is  not  wholly  on  one 
side  of  the  border.  The  charge  of  popery  was  soon  retorttti  against 
Uie  Puritans  by  the  Elizabethan  divines  and  their  Helvetian  adviserb : — 
Your  new  presbyter  in  his  lust  for  an  tisinped  dominion  is  bat  tooHks 
old  priest, 

in  controversy  with  the  Puritans  the  Elizabethan  religion  gradusllj 
assumed  an  air  of  moderation  which  had  hardly  belonged  to  it  from  the 
first;  it  Iool<pd  like  a  compromise  between  an  old  faith  and  a  new.  It  is 
true  that  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  lUizabcth  distrusted  Calvin; 
and  when  siie  swore  that  she  never  read  h\>  lioolvs  she  may  have  swora 
the  truth.  That  blast  of  the  ti'umpet  hod  repelled  her.  Not  only  had 
''the  regiment  of  women"  been  attadced,  but  Knox  and  Goodman  had 
advocated  a  divine  rig^t  of  rebdlion  against  idolatrous  BrinceiL  Cdm 
mi|^t  protest  his  innocence;  but  still  this  dangerous  stdF  came  from  fab 
Geneva.  Afterwards,  however,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  being  service- 
able to  the  Queen  in  the  matter  of  a  book  which  spoke  ill  of  her  &tber 
and  mother.   Then  a  pret^  message  went  to  him  and  he  was  biddeo  to 
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feel  assured  of  her  favour  (September  18,  1561).  Moreover,  in  GemiAD 
hbtmy  EHnlielli  oppean  as  eqmunqg  the  caiiM  of  oppreated  OMnirti 
againrt  the  oppresnng  Lathenttis.  Still  as  time  mat  on,  when  the 
Huguenots,  as  die  said,  had  brokoi  fiaiith  with  her  about  Havre  and 
CBlai%  and  the  attack  on  her  officers,^  the  Bishops,  was  being  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Genevan  discipline,  her  dislike  of  Geneva,  its  works, 
and  its  ways,  steadily  firew.  Though  in  the  region  of  pure  theolon;y 
Calvin^s  influence  increased  apace  in  England  and  Scotland  after  la^ 
death,  and  Whitgift,  the  stem  repressor  of  the  Puritans,  was  a  remorse- 
ksB  predestinarian,  still  the  Bishops  saw,  albeit  with  regret,  that  the^r 
had  two  frontien  to  defend,  and  that  they  could  not  devote  all  their 
eneigy  to  the  oonfiitatioD  ct  the  Lonvaimsts. 

^nien  some  severed,  or  half-severed,  bonds  were  spliced.  Parker  was 
•  lover  of  history,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  Augustin^ 
seeing  to  editions  of  .^Ifrlc's  Homilies  and  the  Chronicles  of  Matthew 
Paris.  But  the  work  '.vas  slowly  done,  and  foreigners  took  a  good  share 
in  it.  Hadrian  Saravia,  wlio  defended  English  episcopacy  against  Beza, 
was  a  refugee,  half  Spaniard,  half  lleiuing.  Pierre  Barron  of  Cambridge, 
who  headed  a  movement  against  Calvin^s  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees^ 
was  another  Renchman,  another  pupil  of  the  law-school  of  Bomgea. 
And  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  at  Elkabeth^s  accession  tile  Genevan 
V  as  not  the  only  model  for  a  radically  Reformed  ChurdL  Tbis  fuoe  of 
Zwingli's  Zurich  had  hardly  yet  been  eclipsed,  and  for  numy  jeaxs  the 
relation  between  the  Anglican  and  Tigurine  Churches  was  close  and 
cordial.  A  better  example  of  a  purely  Rpiritual  power  could  hardly  be 
foimd  than  the  influence  that  was  exercisetl  in  England  by  Zwingli^s 
successor  Henry  Buliiiiger.  Bishops  and  l*uritans  argue  their  causes 
beftne  him  as  if  he  were  the  judge.  So  late  as  1586  English  clergymen 
aie  required  to  peruse  his  immortal  Jkeadei.  There  was  some  gratitude 
in  the  case.  A  silver  cup  with  verses  on  it  had  spoken  Eliabeth's 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  that  he  had  shown  to  En^ishmen.  But  that 
was  not  all;  he  sympathised  with  Elizabeth  and  her  Bishops  and  her 
Erastianism.  He  condemned  "  the  English  fool "  who  broke  the  peace 
of  the  Palatinate  by  a  demand  for  tlie  Genevan  discipline.  When  the 
cry  was  that  the  congregation  should  elect  its  minister,  the  Puritan 
could  be  told  how  in  an  admirably  reformed  republic  Protestant  pastors 
were  still  chosen  by  patrons  who  might  be  papists,  even  by  a  Bishop  of 
Constance  who  might  be  the  Pope^s  own  nephew  and  a  f^wiwi  to  hoot^ 
for  a  Christian  magistracy  would  see  that  tids  patronage  was  not  abused. 
And  then  when  the  bad  day  came  and  the  Pope  hurled  his  thunderbolt, 
it  was  to  Bullinger  that  the  English  Bishops  looked  for  a  learned  defence 
of  their  Queen  and  their  creed.  Modestly,  but  willingly,  he  undertook 
the  task:  none  the  less  willingly  perhaps,  beciiuse  I'ius  V  had  seen  fit 
to  couple  Eliziibeths  name  with  Calvin"'s,  and  this  was  a  contrnvcr- 
sialisfs  trick  which  Zurich  could  expube.     Buliiiiger  iuiew  uil  the 
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Puritan  woet  and  did  not  like  laiplicw;  be  knew  and  much  di!>liked 
the  **  semi-popery  ^  of  Lutheran  Germany ;  but  in  his  eyes  the  Qmdi 
of  England  was  no  half-^vay  house.  As  to  Elizabeth,  he  saw  her  as  no 
luke-warm  friend  of  true  religion,  but  as  a  virgin-queen  beloved  of  God, 
whose  wisrloni  and  1 1(  iiiency,  whose  felicity  and  dexterity  were  a  marvel 
aud  a  uiodel  for  all  Christian  Fiinces  (Marcli  12,  1572). 

Thit  iUidty  and  dexterity  ave  not  to  be  denied.  The  Elizabethaa 
reHgion  wbich  satisfied  Bullinger  was  aatiifying  many  other  people  also; 
Ibr  (to  aajr  noHung  of  mtrinne  merite  or  ddfects)  it  appeared  aa  part  and 
paioeL  of  a  general  amelioiation.  It  was  allied  witb  honest  money, 
cbeap  and  capable  government,  national  independence,  and  a  leviviiig 
national  pride.  Hie  long  Terror  was  overpajit,  at  least  for  a  while; 
the  flow  of  noble  blood  was  stayed  ;  tlu-  axe  nisted  at  tlie  Tower,  Tho 
long  Elizabethan  peace  was  beginning  (15fi5),  while*  France  \ym  ravaged 
by  civil  war,  and  while  more  than  half  tlie  Scui^  looked  tu  the  English 
Queen  a»  the  defender  of  theb  Ikitb.  One  Spaniard  oompilaina  that 
these  heietiGi  have  not  their  dne  ahaie  of  tnraUes  (November^  156S); 
another,  that  they  are  waxing  fat  upon  the  spoO  of  the  Indies  (Ai^gast, 
1565).  The  England  into  whkh  Flancb  Bacon  was  bom  in  1561  and 
William  Shakespeare  in  1564  was  already  unlike  the  Kngtftw*!  that  waa 
ruled  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  NORTH. 

Thr  Scandinavian  nations  had  entered  somewhat  lale  into  the  general 
stream  of  Earopean  history,  and,  at  the  ^^y^'wg  of  fhe  aiiteeiith 
oentmy,  were  atill  not  »  little  behind  the  rest  of  Weetem  Europe  in 
dvUisation.  But  they  were  early  brought  into  oootact  with  the  Refor- 
mation movement,  and  nowhere  were  its  eifects  more  gencsally  ^t  or 
more  far-reaching.  In  order  to  see  to  what  extent  this  was  the  caae» 
some  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  earlier  history. 

It  was  not  till  the  tenth  cx'ntuiy  that  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
began  to  exist  as  single  monarchies ;  and  it  was  under  their  early  Kings 
that  Christianity,  6rst  introduced  some  time  previously,  came  to  be  the 
religjon  of  all  their  people.  Erom  this  time  forward*  althotigh  they 
weve  frequently  devastated  and  rent  asunder  by  internal  wai&re^  the 
three  kingdoms  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  part,  each  in  its  own 
way,  in  European  history.  The  Swedes^  pressed  by  their  heathen 
neighbours  to  the  north  and  north-OH'^t,  were  nt  fii-st  unable  to  make 
much  headway.  The  Norwegians,  fully  occupied  by  their  activities 
beyond  the  seas,  in  Iceland,  in  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even 
in  far-away  Greenland,  never  acquired  much  strength  at  home.  Den- 
mark was  usuaUy  the  most  poweriftil  kingdom  of  the  three.  Under  the 
Kinge  of  the  Eitridsen  Ime  the  Danes  vindicated  their  independenoe  of 
the  Empire,  and  conquered  huge  territories  from  the  heathen  Wends 
and  Esthonians  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  in  fact,  there  was  a  time, 
under  Valdemar  the  Victorious  (1204-41),  when  the  Baltic  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  Danish  lake.  But  the  capture  and  imprisonment 
of  \'aldemar  Ijy  Count  Henry  of  Schwerin  gave  a  blow  to  their  power 
from  whicii  it  never  recovered.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  and  the  Livonian  knights  of  the  sword  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  Sweden  under  its  FoOiung  dynasty  on  the  other*  still 
(brther  shattered  it.  The  Danes  were  furtiier  hampered  by  the  oom- 
mercial  and  naval  rivalry  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  by  frequoit 
border  warfare  with  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  Altogether,  it  looked  for  a 
time  as  though  iiweden  must  take  the  place  of  Denmark  as  the  chief 
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power  of  the  north.  But  although  the  Swcrlfs  p^rarlually  extended  their 
sway  over  Dalecaiiia  and  Finland,  their  further  extension  was  prevented 
by  the  advance  of  the  Russians  of  Novgorod  to  the  shorts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland ;  and  thu3  the  peoples  uf  the  nurtii  once  muit^  liuuwa 
back  upon  themselves, 

Aftier  aeveiBl  unraonnM  attempts  at  djnaitic  miioii»  the  time 
Idmgdoms  were  at  kngth  tmited.  In  1868  Valdemar  III  (Atterdag)  of 
Denmark  had  given  his  daughter  Matguet  in  marriage  to  Hakon  of 
Norway.  On  his  death  in  1575  Margaret's  son  Olaf  became  King  of 
Denmark.  Five  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his  own  father,  Olif 
succeeded  to  tlie  crouu  of  Norway  ;  and  Margaret  becanje  the  real  i^uier 
of  both  realms  in  tlie  name  of  her  son.  About  the  same  time  she  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  right  oi  her  late  husband  Hakon; 
and,  although  the  daim  waa  at  fint  very  diadowy,  it  became  formidable 
wbcai  tbe  Swediah  ndUea  caponaed  bar  cause.  Tbe  Kin^^  Albert  ef 
Mecklenburg,  waa  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  tbe  battle  of  Falkoping; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Undholm  (ld9S)  left  her  undisputed  mistreai  of 
Sweden.  Thus  the  three  realms  were  united  under  Queen  Margaret,  for 
her  son  Olaf  had  died  in  1B87.  The  personal  uTiion  befort'  loiig  h<.{uime 
a  constitutional  one.  In  1397  Mai'garet  caused  her  grand-nephew  Erik 
to  be  crowned  King  at  Kalmar;  and  on  that  occasion  there  was  con- 
cluded, by  nobles  representing  the  three  kingdoms,  the  famous  Union 
of  Kalmar,  by  wbidi  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  were  dedared  to 
be  Inr  ever  united  under  one  King,  eadi  retaining  its  own  laws  and 
CQstoms.  But  the  Union  was  not  r^ularly  promulgated  or  made  widdy 
known,  its  terms  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  they  opened  op  more 
questions  than  they  solved.  It  wa«  provided  that  a  son  of  the  reifjm'ng 
Kin[^  should  be  chosen  if  possible;  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  method 
bv  which  tlio  three  kin^;donis  were  to  participate  in  the  election.  It  was 
provided  that  all  should  take  up  arms  against  the  general  enemy ;  but  no 
r^erenoe  was  made  to  the  carrying  out  of  projects  which  oonoemed  one 
of  the  three  only.  It  is  plain  tiiat  nothing  but  presaing  common  mteiesb 
or  a  strong  ruler  could  render  audi  an  agreement  permanent,  and  thii 
was  predaely  what  was  wanting.  On  tiie  one  hand,  Erik  and  his 
successors  really  ruled  in  the  interests  of  Denmark ;  on  the  other,  the 
condition  of  Swedoii,  prartically  one  of  anarchy,  made  any  settled 
government  well-nigli  impossible.  Revolts  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  before  long  the  Danish  governors  were  driven  out,  and  Karl 
Knudson,  the  leader  of  the  higher  nobility,  became  administrator 
{fSiktfwestSMSai^  of  Sweden.  On  the  accession  of  the  Hoom  of 
Oldenboig  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1448,  Ksoi  Kiudson  was  pro- 
daimed  King  of  Sweden,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Norway  also.  Christiao  I 
soon  regained  his  hold  over  the  latter  realm;  but  from  this  time  forwanl 
the  Danish  Kings  were  seldom  able  to  make  good  their  claims  over 
Sweden,  which  continued  to  be  ruled  by  Swedish  administiatOK  until 
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1520,  when  the  death  of  Sten  Sture  tlie  younger  placed  Sweden  for  the 
nHNnaii  cntMj  in  the  hands  of  Ghristiaii  n  of  Denmark*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Oldenbtng  line  bad  gained  gioand  elaewhen.  In  1400 
Cfarislien  I  ma  diosen  as  Duke  of  Sehletwig  and  Count  of  Holrtdn. 
But  the  great  revolt  of  the  Ditmnn>ch  peasants,  ending  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Danish  army,  with  two  Counts  of  Oldenburg  and  the  flower 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  nobility,  in  1500,  further  weakened  the  Danish 
throne,  and  indirectly  helped  to  break  up  the  Union  of  Kalnmr. 

The  gtiieral  effect  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Scandinaviao  kingdom  since  the  twelfth  century  had  been  to  stixingthen 
the  poww  of  ^  noUea  «t  the  expense  of  the  King  and  the  hSmdgr  or 
fiee  peasants.  Neither  in  Denmaxk  nor  in  Sweden  was  there  a  law  of 
heredity ;  and  eveiy  cleetion  was  secured  at  the  eoet  of  a** capitulation* 
which  involved  a  certain  weakening  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession,  the  Kings  frequently 
attempted  to  secure  an  election  in  their  own  lifetime  and  left  large 
appanages  to  their  younger  sons :  with  the  result  thfit  the  •  tfbrt  to 
transform  these  personal  fiefs  into  hcmlitary  potvsessions  often  led  to 
dvil  wars,  and  still  further  weakened  the  Crown.  Under  pnsi^ure 
from  tlw  nobles  the  royal  casUes  were  step  by  step  demolialied  Cfvoy- 
wiwre^  and  the  royal  domain  was  gradoaUy  encroached  upon.  Tie 
SSgfraad,  or  Council  of  Staler  consisting  entirdy  of  the  nobles  and  the 
hi^^ier  dergy,  altogether  supplanted  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  people 
AS  the  fitial  lcgi<;ktive  authority.  In  Sweden  King  Albert  (Count  of 
Mecklenburg)  was  little  more  than  the  Pre«;ident  of  this  CoundL  £ven 
m  Denmark  things  were  not  much  better ;  and  they  did  not  improve. 
Under  the  Oldenburg  Kings  the  Court  was  German  rather  than  Danish, 
and  its  influence  was  none  the  greater  on  that  account.  Nor,  owing  to 
the  priTikges  of  the  Haneeatic  town%  wis  there  a  great  mercliant  dav, 
to  aet  a  counterpoiee  to  the  nobleob  And  as  Ibr  the  Mmfer,  fonnerly 
tiie  moat  important  clam  of  all,  their  condition  was  pitiable  indeed. 
d^greea  their  rights  were  encroached  upon,  tiU,  from  free  and  noble-bom 
small  proprietors,  they  l>ecame  mere  pea?iants.  In  Denmark  they  were 
at  length  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  practice  of  TOmmendation, 
which  ended,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  in  a  widespread 
system  of  serfage. 

Hie  power  of  the  clergy  had  grown  pari  paatu  with  that  of  the 
noUea.  Down  to  the  twelfUi  oentuiy,  indeed,  the  Scandinavian  B^shope 
were  only  sufiragans  of  the  see  of  Bremen.  It  waa  not  till  1104  thai 
the  see  of  Lund,  in  the  Danish  province  of  Skaane,  was  raised  to  metro- 
political  rank,  with  jurisdiction  o^er  all  the  bidiopiicB  <ji  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  it  was  only  in  1152  that  the  famous  mission  took  place 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Albnno,  Nicholas  Break^^peare  (afterwards  Pope 
Adrian  IV),  which  gave  to  the  northern  Churches  their  permanent 
diaiiu:ter.    Under  his  guidance  Nidarutt  (Trondhjem)  was  made  the 
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nwtropotlitiGal  see  of  Nonvsy»aiid  soon  aftenvude  Upaala  ms  raised  to  a 
similar  position  in  Sweden ;  the  payment  of  Anm  ikei  liu  mtrodocd, 

and  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Uie  northern  nations  was  remodelled  on 
the  lines  which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  other  parts  of  Wr  ^tern  Chri«tfri 
dom ;  tliough  it  was  not  till  1250  that  a  papal  BuU  took  the  choice  oi 
the  Bishops  from  the  people  and  gave  it  to  the  Chapters.    From  thi» 
time  forward  the  power  and  the  riches  of  the  dezgy  had  lapidlj  increasedL 
They  held  laxge  iieb  io  ott  three  countries;  it  is  said  that  mora  ths 
half  of  Demnarit  was  fa  the  hands  of  the  Bishops»  and  Copwilisgwi  ilrif 
was  built  on  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of  Kocskilde.  Their  possessions,  like 
those  of  the  nohles,  were  exempt  from  taxation,  nor  were  tlMj  liable  to 
the  sfl!ne  restrictions  with  regard  to  trade  as  the  people  at  large.  Witfi 
some  conspicuous  exceptions,  they  were  not  less  opposed  to  the  King?, 
tliaii   were  the  nobles;    quarrel>  res{>et Ling  cleric<al  immunities  were 
frequent,  and  they  genendly  ended  in  the  indiction  of  ecclesiasbcai 
censures,  fiiUowed  by  the  sumnder  «f  the  Kh^  at  discration  and  tts 
pajmcnt  of  an  indenmify.  A»  a  rule,  the  higher  clergy  had  been  tnuned 
abioady  and  were  not  less  fcneign  in  feeling  and  sympathies  than  llis 
Court  itself.    Owing  parity  to  difficulties  in  securing  confirmation  at 
Rome,  partly  to  the  cxaggcmted  importance  that  was  attached  to  their 
civil  and  constitutional  functions,  Bit^hops  elect  frequently  rrmainp*^ 
unconsecrated  for  years,  their  spiritual  functions  being  carried  out  by 
others.    Naturally,  abuses  were  far  from  uncommon  amongst  them,  and 
there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  them  and  the  people  at  large. 
Indeed  the  success  of  the  Befoimation,  both  in  Dennnak  and  in  Swedea, 
was  largely  due  to  the  fiict  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  dsigjr 
and  defiled  them  of  thdr  possessions. 


L  THE  REFOBICATION  IN  DENMARK. 

The  accession  of  Christian  II  in  1618  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  A  man  of  gieat  natural  gifts  but  violent  passions,  his  father  had 
given  him  an  edneatioii  which  at  onoe  developed  his  love  Ibr  the  people 
and  his  sdf-Iove^and  at  the  same  time  made  him  one  of  the  most  If  rntd 
monorchs  of  the  day.  He  was  sent  to  Norway  to  pot  down  a  nibcllian 
in  160S,  and  as  regent  there  he  received  his  apprentioeship  m  government 
during;  a  senVs  of  turbulent  years.  His  innrriagG  in  1515  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  future  Emperor  Oiarl^  V,  obtained  for  him  an  influence  in 
Europe  such  as  for  centurie.s  no  other  King  of  Denmark  had  enfoved. 
But  he  was  cruel  aud  treaclieruus,  both  by  nature  and  of  deii berate 
policy.  Tbese  ciharaeteristics  had  already  shown  themselves  in  Norway: 
they  wera  present  thronghottt  his  reign,  iumI  after  ten  years  they  hdped 
to  drive  him  from  his  bdoved  Denmark.  Hiqs^  although  he  mtrodnosd 
many  notable  cfaangest  he  himself  was  overthrown  by  the  itim  Ifaai  to 
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which  tliey  gave  rise ;  and  they  were  only  carried  out  in  their  entirety 
by  others  after  his  downfall. 

Christian  had  himself  reconquered  Norway  for  his  father :  at  his  own 
accession  he  found  Sweden  practically  independent.  On  the  death  of 
the  administrator  Svante  Sture  in  1512  the  Riffsraad  had  chosen  the  old 
Erik  TroUe  in  his  place  and  had  decided  in  favour  of  union  with  Denmark. 
But  a  popular  party  led  by  Hemming  Gadd,  the  Bishop  of  Linkoping, 
had  risen  against  him  and  set  up  Sten  Sture  the  younger  in  his  stead ; 
who,  being  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  leader,  soon  obtained  the  upper 
hand.  There  was  still  a  strong  party  opposed  to  him  however,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gustaf,  the  son  of  Erik  Trolle  and  Archbishop 
of  Upsala.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  Gustaf  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  of  Stakeborg  near  Stockholm.  He  at  once  appwiled 
to  the  Danes  for  help ;  and  his  assailants  were  excommunicated  by 
Archbishop  Berger  of  Lund,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  he  claimed 
as  Primate  of  Scandinavia.  Thereupon  Sten  Sture  and  the  Rigsraad 
resolved  that  Trolle  should  be  no  longer  recognised  as  Archbishop,  and 
that  he  should  be  imprisoned  and  his  castle  razed  to  the  ground.  Gustaf 
at  once  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X,  who  approved  the  excommunication 
of  Sten  Sture  and  called  upon  Christian  to  enforce  it.  From  1517 
onwards,  therefore,  Christian  was  endeavouring  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise  to  take  possession  of  Sweden.  At  first  he  had  little  success, 
excepting  that  in  1518,  after  an  attack  on  Stockholm  which  failed 
of  its  object,  he  suggested  an  interview  with  Sten  Sture,  demanded 
hostages  for  his  own  safety,  and  then  carried  them  off  to  Denmark, 
Bishop  Gadd  and  a  young  man  named  Gustaf  Eriksson  among  them.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Sweden  with  a  large  army  of  merce- 
naries. On  January  18, 1520,  Sten  Sture  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought 
on  the  ice  on  Lake  Asunden  and  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  some 
weeks  after.  A  second  battle  before  Upsala  left  all  Sweden  in  Gustafs 
hands  except  Stockholm,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  Sten  Sture''s 
widow,  Christina  Gyllenstiema ;  and  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty 
made  in  Christian'^s  name  by  his  general,  Otte  Krumpen,  together  with 
the  persuasions  of  Gadd,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Eing'*8  side,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  her  to  open  the  gates.  Christian  entered  Stockholm, 
and  was  crowned  King  of  Sweden  on  Sunday,  November  4,  1520. 

The  event  that  followed  is  the  blackest  in  Christian's  life.  On  the 
Wednesday,  during  the  coronation  festivities,  the  Swedish  magnates  and 
the  authorities  of  Stockholm  were  suddenly  summoned  into  the  citadel. 
Then  Diederik  Slaghiik,  a  Westphalian  follower  of  the  King\  and  Jens 
Andersen,  sumamed  Beldenak,  the  Bishop  of  Odense,  stood  forth  in  the 
name  of  Gustaf  Trolle  and  demande<l  reparation  for  the  wrongs  which, 
as  they  alleged,  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Christian  at  once  called  for 
the  names  of  those  who  had  signed  the  act  of  deposition  and  committed 
them  to  prison ;  the  only  exceptions  being  Bishop  Brask  of  Linkoping, 
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who  had  ngned  under  protest,  and  aaoiher  Buhop  iHio  mm  joiiMd 
htmtdif  with  TroUe  as  accuser.  TTic  following  day,  November  8,  at 
nina  o^dock,  tiMj  were  brought  befoi^e  a  Court  of  twelve  eodasiaatk^ 

one  of  whom  was  Trolle,  who  thus  became  a  judf^e  in  his  own  cause. 
The  siiifj^le  question  was  put  to  them  by  Bcldeii?\k,  whether  tinei:i  who 
had  raised  their  hands  against  the  i*ope  ami  the  Holy  Roman  Churtn 
were  not  heretics  ?  They  could  give  but  one  answer,  lliereupon  they 
were  told  that  they  had  condemned  themselves,  and  w«re  declared  guilty 
of  notorious  hamy.  On  the  yay  same  daj,  at  noon,  they  weve  braii|^ 
forth  into  the  market-place  and  there  beheaded  one  by  one  befont  the 
eyes  of  the  dtuene.  The  Bishops  of  Strangnas  and  Skam  were  the  first  to 
suffer;  they  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  signatories,  amongst  whom  was 
the  father  of  Gustaf  Eriksson,  afterwards  King  of  Sweden ;  and  thcj^e  hv 
others  of  the  pHmcipa.!  nobles  and  citizens,  who  showed  their  s\  inprith\  rjo 
plainly,  until  the  squjire  ran  with  blcKxl.  A  spectator  counted  more  tlian 
ninety  corpses  before  the  day  was  done ;  and  tiie  gliastly  work  was  not 
confined  to  one  time  or  place.  Hie  bodies  lay  where  they  had  ftUen  tat 
three  days,  after  wMdi  they  were  conveyed  outside  the  town  and  buntj 
the  bodies  of  Sten  Sture  and  of  his  young  son,  bom  since  his  excommo- 
nication,  being  exhumed  and  thrown  upon  tiie  pyre.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  terrible  deed,  which  is  known  as  the  Stockholm  bath  ci  Uood 
(Sitorkholms  BlrKlhnd),  had  secured  Sweden  to  the  Danes;  as  a  mattw 
of  fact,  as  it  iias  been  said,  the  Union  of  Kaloiar  was  drowned  in  it 
for  ever.  Fierce  revolts  broke  out  everywhere,  and  before  long  Sweden 
was  independent  under  its  own  Ring  Gustaviis. 

Christian  was  a  more  snccessftil  mler  at  home  tiiao  he  had  been  in 
Sweden.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  evils  under  which  Denmark  was 
groaning,  and  was  resolved  to  provide  a  remedy.  As  tiie  price  of  his 
election  to  the  Crown  he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  not  only  the 
conditions  which  had  bound  his  father,  bnt  other*?  even  more  onerous. 
One  of  these  gave  the  judicial  power  entiiely  into  the  hands  of  the 
magnates ;  another  nullified  the  royal  right  of  «mferring  nobility ;  the 
last  of  all  provided  tliat  if  he  broke  his  agreement  in  any  particular, 
«*tfaen  shall  aU  the  hdiahitants  of  the  kingdom  faithfuUy  i«sist  the 
sane  without  lorn  of  honour  and  without  in  any  wise  by  so  doo^ 
breaking  their  oath  of  fealty  to  us.^  Bnt  firom  the  lint  Cliririisn 
treated  his  ''capitulatkm"  as  a  dead  letter,  and  endeavoured  in  even 
way  to  increase  the  power  of  the  burghers  and  the  peasants.  Hinstt 
brouf^ht  up  in  the  household  of  a  burner,  Hans  Metzenheim,  snmamet^ 
Bogbinder,  he  surrounded  himself  with  advisers  of  ignoble  and  often  of 
foreign  birth:  Sigbrit,  the  mother  of  his  beautiful  Dutch  mislre^ 
Dyveke,  Diedeiik  Slaghdk,  who  has  been  mentioned  already,  a 
if^imK  nMRshant  ftfl—**^  Hana  ICIdcdseny  and  many  morei.  Mftttifir 
Sigbrit,  as  die  was  called,  a  woman  of  gieat  capadty ,  waa  his  chiif 
moiMellor  in  all  fisesl  and  commeidal  matten.   By  her  adfke  he 
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disregarded  the  Rigtraad  altogether,  subjected  the  hig^mr  cnden  to 
taxation,  and  violated  all  their  most  cherished  prinles^.  Nor  waa  it 
othenvise  with  the  clergy,  who  soon  fouud  that  in  him  they  had  a 
master.  He  levied  from  them  by  aihitrary  and  lawless  methods  the 
money  which  he  r^llj  needed,  but  could  not  obtain  in  any  l^^l  way ; 
Bddenak  in  particular  was  fleeced  unmercifully.  Meanwhile  he  skilfully 
afaikd  himBelf  of  the  jealoogy  between  them  and  the  nobles,  who  oould 
not  iniget  that  many  of  them,  indnding  Aidibishop  Beiger  and  Biahop 
Beldwialf,  were  not  nobly  bom,  in  order  to  ovcrtom  the  power  of  bo^ 
For  the  time  it  aeemed  as  if  he  bad  succeeded ;  and  two  gi-eat  collections 
of  laws,  the  so-called  Secular  and  Ecclesiasticril  Code,  which  he  put  forth 
in  1521  and  on  his  o;vn  authority,  without  submitting;  them  to 

the  Riffsraady  might  seem  to  have  marked  the  dowufail  of  the  aristocratic 
power.  But  in  little  more  than  a  year  they  bad  been  publicly  burned 
and  their  author  was  a  fugitive. 

But  Ghriatian^  work  waa  not  merdy  dertmcti've.  Hie  people  at 
luge  finnd  in  liin  a  oaiefiil  and  wise  Tuler,  who  eenitinised  ereiy  detail 
of  civil  Wb  and  government  and  waa  never  weaiy  of  working  for  their 
good.  I£s  reforms  of  municipal  government  were  at  onee  daborate  and 
rigorous.  He  built  ^fit  ships  and  put  dowTi  piracy ;  he  made  wise 
treaties  with  fort  ign  i'owors.  He  extended  commercial  privileges  to  his 
burghers,  and  restricted  thoise  of  the  liauseatic  towns,  endt  .Lvouring  to 
make  Copenhagen  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  trade ;  and  with  tlii»  object  iu 
view  he  encouraged  Dutch  merdiants  to  found  houses  there,  and  extended 
a  warm  wekxnne  to  the  lich  bonking'honae  of  the  Fuggen.  He  bran^t 
Bkndah  gardeoen  to  Denmark  in  order  that  they  might  teadi  his  people 
horticulturs^  and  established  them  in  the  little  island  of  Amager,  where 
their  descendants  are  to  this  day.  He  abolished  the  old  strand  rights  ^ 
and  rights  of  wreck,  and  decreed  that  all  possible  as?5i;^tance  should  be 
enven  to  ships  in  peril  and  to  shipwrecked  niariiiers ;  and  when  the 
Jutland  Bibhopi,  remonstratetl  with  him,  saying  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Bible  against  wrecking,  Christian  answered,  '*Let  the  lord- 
ptclates  go  back  and  study  the  eighth  commandment*  He  caused 
miilbrm  weigM>i  and  meanues  to  be  lued  thiioughoiit  his  dominions;  he 
took  steps  for  the  unprovement  of  the  puUie  roads,  and  made  the  fiiit 
attempt  at  the  creation  of  a  postal  system.  He  aboliahed  tiie  wont 
evils  oif  aerfi^,  Mid  made  provision  for  the  punishment  of  cruel  masters. 
His  laws  on  l>ehalf  of  moral  <  and  of  public  order  are  enlightened  and 
wise;  he  abolished  the  death  penalty  for  witchcraft;  he  founded  a  system 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  He  did  his,  utmost  for  the  encouran;ement  of 
learning.  The  University  of  Copenhagen,  authorised  by  Pope  Martin  V 
in  1419,  actually  founded  by  Christian  I  in  1478  with  thi  ee  professors 
only,  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  first  became  important  under 
Christian  IL  He  founded  a  Carmelite  House  m  Cop^ihagen,  which  waa 
to  maintain  a  graduate  in  divmitj  who  should  lecture  dafly  m  the 
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Univemly;  and  the  famous  FmiI  Eliae  or  Eliaesen  (Povel  Uelgena), 
A  ttudent  of  fiiBnnus*  writings  and  of  Xiutlier*s  cariier  works,  and  sd 
earnest  seeker  after  Catholic  reform,  who  has  been  not  inaptly  styH 

the  Colet  of  Denmark,  came  from  Elsinore  to  be  the  first  head 
lecturer.  Cliristian  directed  that  schools  should  be  opened  for  the  poor 
throu^out  his  dominions;  he  exerted  himself  to  provide  better  school- 
books;  he  actuaUj  went  so  far  as  to  enact  that  education  should  be 
compulsory  for  thebui]B^ieri  of  Copenhagen  and  all  the  other  Luge  towm 
of  Denmark. 

Meanwhile  Christian  had  been  tummg  hit  attention  to  SMttcn 
ftrietly  ecclesiastical.    Here  too  it  cumot  be  aaid  that  he  was  anything 

but  an  opportunist,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  credit  him  with  any 
ver}'  pronounced  convictions  in  favour  of  the  Reformed  doctrines :  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ^mestness  with  whit  h  he  set  to  work  l<i 
correct  practical  abuses.  As  early  as  1517  there  had  coait;  to  Deniimrk 
a  papal  envoy  named  Giovanni  Angdo  Arcimboldo,  afterwaixls  Arcb- 
bidiop  of  BGlan,  with  a  oommianon  to  sell  Indulgeneee,  the  right  te 
act  under  which  he  pinchafled  fiom  the  King  for  1100  gulduL  It  wm 
just  at  the  time  when  Christian  was  engaged  in  n^gotiatkNis  with 
Sweden ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  Aicimboldo  aa  an  intenaediai^. 
Soon  however  he  discovered  that  the  envoy,  apparently  in  pursuance  of 
secret  in<!fmction«»  from  the  Pope,  was  ne^tiating  independently  with 
Sten  Sture.  Aicimboldo  inaruiged  to  escape  to  I^ulx-rk  %vith  part  of  ii^ 
lxM)ty ;  but  the  Kini^  at  once  gave  orders  for  tin-  seizure  of  what  wjls  left, 
and  found  himiieli  in  possession  of  a  rich  harvest  in  money  and  in  kind. 
That  this  action  did  not  htvolire  any  bicadi  with  the  ciiating  eede- 
nastieal  system  is  plain  from  tbe  liiet  that  the  vietinw  of  the  temUe 
^Stockholm  bath  of  blood**  were  put  to  death  by  Chnitiany  not  as 
tndtors  to  the  King,  but  as  rebels  against  the  Holy  Sc<?. 

But  he  had  already  gone  further  than  this.  In  1519  he  wrote  to 
his  maternal  uncle,  Frederick  of  Saxonv,  begging  him  to  send  to  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  a  theologian  of  the  scliool  of  I.utiiec  and 
Carlst.idt.  Frederick  sent  Martin  Reinhard,  who  arrived  at  Co|>enha^cn 
late  in  1520,  and  began  preaching  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas.  But 
Bdnhaid  vufortunatdy  knew  no  Baniih,  and  hie  sermona  bad  to  be 
inlerpreled,  it  is  iaid  FhiI  Eliaeaen.  Tbe  eflkct  was  not  happy :  the 
senoons  lost  much  of  theur  fofoe,  and  the  pieacher^s  gMluiea,  drroteed 
from  bii  words,  seemed  grotesque  and  meaningless.  At  the  nest  carnival 
the  canons  of  St  Maiy^s  took  advantage  of  the  fact  by  dressing  up  a  diild 
and  setting  him  to  imitate  the  prencher.  What  was  more  serious,  Paul 
becrnn  to  find  that  he  hnd  no  sympathy  with  Luther's  developed  position. 
M(x  ked  by  the  people  and  bereft  of  his  interpreter,  Reinhaixi  was  sent 


back  to  Grermany.  Christian  now  endeavoured  to  attract  Luther  himseU ; 
and,  although  this  proved  impoarible,  CSsilstadt  eame  fat  a  short  visit 
lint  the  Edict  of  Wonns  (May,  15»1)»  whidi  plaosd  Lntber  and  hit 
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IbUowens  under  the  boo  of  the  Empire,  was  a  hint  too  significant  to  be 
neglected,  eod  for  «  time  no  moie  is  beaid  of  Ibreign  pveedieri  In 

Copoihagen. 

Within  Denmark  itself,  however,  things  were  not  standing  still; 
and  Christiair.s  codes  of  laws,  already  referred  to,  were  full  of  bold 
provisions  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  monasteries  were  again  sub- 
jected to  episcopal  visitation.  Clerical  non-residence,  which,  partly 
oini^  to  loeel  dilBcolties,  was  commoner  in  Norway  and  Denmark  than 
ebewfaera,  was  stringently  Ibitmlden.  To  make  an  end  of  the  ignorant 
**  priest-readers  ^  (IdseprSster)  of  whom  the  Danish  Church  was  full,  no 
candidate  for  holy  Orders  was  to  be  ordained  unless  he  had  studied  at 
the  Universitv  and  hnf{  shown  that  he  understood  and  cotiH  explain 
'^the  Holy  Gn*5p<»l  and  Epistle^  in  Danish.  The  clergy  wrtx'  not  to 
acquire  landed  property  or  to  rei«ive  inheritances,  "at  least  unless  they 
will  follow  the  precept  of  St  Paul,  who  in  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
oounseU  them  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  and  will  live  in  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  as  their  ancestors  did.*  Tlie  state  whidi  liie  Bishops 
were  accustomed  to  keep  up  was  forbidden :  in  joum^ng  ''they  shall 
ride  or  travel  in  their  littci-s,  that  the  people  may  know  them  from  other 
doctors ;  but  they  shall  not  be  preceded  by  fife  and  drum  to  the  modcery 
of  holy  Church.''  The  spiritual  Courts  were  no  longer  to  have  cogni- 
sanic  of  (jLu\stions  of  property.  Most  mduaJ  chantre  of  ail,  a  new 
supreme  tribunal  was  to  be  set  up  at  lioeskilde,  by  royal  authoritv alone, 
consisting  of  ^  lour  doctors  or  masters  well  learned  in  ecdetiiajitical  and 
imperial  law,*  the  dedaioDS  of  whidi»  as  wdl  eedeslastiad  as  dvil,  were 
to  be  final,  ihe  appeal  to  the  Pope  bdng  abolished. 

But  Christianas  new  code  never  came  into  operation.  His  position 
was  already  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  toils  were  fast  closing  round 
him.  He  was  in  bad  odour  at  Rome,  partly  on  account  of  his  attempted 
reforms,  partly  because  of  the  three  Bishops  whom  he  hnd  slain  in 
Sweden ;  for  Hemming  Gad  J  had  been  put  to  death  not  long  after  the 
raas^sacre  of  Stockliolm,  in  spite  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King.  Tliis  last 
matter  was  arranged  without  much  difficulty.  The  Nuncio  Giovaniii 
IVancesco  di  Fbtenza,  whom  Leo  X  had  sent  to  Denmark,  dedaied 
Ciunstian  innocent  and  found  a  scapegoat  in  Dtederik  Slaghdk,  now 
Archbishop  elect  of  Lund.  For  this  and  other  crimes  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  burnt  on  January  IBStSL  But  there  were  other  diffi- 
culties which  could  not  be  met  in  this  way.  The  citizen.s  of  Lubeck  had 
declared  war,  aiid  were  soon  devastating  Bomholm  ^d  threatening 
Copenhagen.  Christian  was  embroiled  in  a  hopeless  contest  in  Sweden. 
He  had  offended  his  fathei  s  brotlier,  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  by 
obtaining  tlie  investiture  of  the  dudiy  at  the  bands  of  Chailes  V,  whi(^ 
be  now  abandoned  by  the  Tteaiy  of  Bordesholm  (August).  And  now, 
when  eveiything  was  against  hhn  abroad,  the  seething  discontent  at 
home  came  to  a  bead.  Late  in  IBSSt  the  nobles  of  Zealand  brolce  out 
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in  open  rebellion.  To  meet  this,  Chri^itian  ^thered  toget>ier  an  army 
of  peasants,  and  summoned  a  council  of  nobles  {Herreda^)  to  meet  at 
Kailundborg.  The  nobles  and  t)i.shops  from  JuLland  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  ailing  that  the  wiud  and  tiuie  of  year  made  it  impossible. 
Thereupon  he  tuiiimoiied  them  and  the  rcpresentatiiras  of  the  mmnww 
to  meet  in  a  neftionel  aiseinUy(il^g«i^)  et  Aariiiios. 

But  it  was  too  late:  the  Jatkoden  had  already  assembled  at  Viboi^ 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  proclaimed  Frederick  King, 
putting  forth  at  tlic  same  time  ft  statement  of  grievances  (March,  1523) 
A  letter  in  which  they  communitJited  the  news  to  Christitin  re.u  }ie<:l  him 
early  in  the  following  month.  The  cAse  wius  far  from  desperate.  Norway 
had  not  declared  against  him;  most  of  the  islands  were  still  hia,  and 
many  of  the  ehlef  dtadde;  the  peonnts  weie  devoted  to  hini^  and  id 
were  many  excellent  leaden,  chief  amongrt  them  being  the  bnve 
Admiial  SSien  Norby.  But  GhiisUan  had  lost  heart  Every  day 
aome  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  an  alliance  which  Frederick  had 
contracted  with  Sweden  and  Liibeck  filled  him  with  alarm.  On  April  18 
he  left  his  capital  and  embarked  for  Flanders  with  his  young  Queen  and 
his  three  little  children,  and  spent  the  next  nine  years  in  exile,  often 
under  great  hardships.  He  continued  vigorously  to  dispute  Frtxierick'i* 
Uoone^  hut  widioiit  auooess,  in  spite  of  the  fiwi  that  he  invoked  the  M 
of  hia  powerful  farother-m-law,  and  at  length,  late  m  1589,  was  fonnaUj 
led  to  the  Roman  communion.  Two  yean  later  he  desired  to 
enter  into  communicatiofli  with  Frederick,  and  gave  hivaelf  into  the 
hands  of  his  uncle's  commander,  Ivnud  Gyldensticme,  on  a  •^afe-condMct, 
But  in  spite  of  this  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  SomJerborg, 
where  he  rem.uned  for  seventeen  years,  part  of  the  time  with  no 
companion  but  a  half-witted  Norwegian  dwarf;  and  he  only  left 
Sfinderborg  for  a  less  xigovous  captivity  elsewhen^  which  endured  tiD 
his  death  in  1569. 

¥Vedertek*8  new  position  was  no  happy  one.  For  yean  his  dominions 
were  torn  asunder  by  civil  war ;  and  Chilian  was  still  rsoflgnised  as  the 
lawful  King  bv  the  Pope,  the  Eniperor,  and  the  T.tithemns.  The  new 
King  owed  everything  to  those  who  had  elected  him,  and  concession  wa? 
naturally  the  order  of  the  day.  To  Norway  lie  granted  tiiat  hence- 
forward it  should  be  a  free  elective  monarchy,  as  Denmark  and  Sweden 
were.  To  the  nobles  he  made  even  greater  oonoessions  than  Chrwtian  II 
had  made  at  his  eoronation,  jnromising  amongst  other  things  that  none 
but  noUe-bwn  Danes  should  be  appointed  to  bishf^ics  in  {utme; 
whflst  as  regards  the  Church  he  bound  himself  **not  to  permit  any 
heretic,  Luther's  disciple  or  any  other,  to  preach  or  teach,  either  openly 
or  publicly,  against  the  holy  faith,  against  the  most  holy  father  the 
Pope  or  the  Church  of  Rome.""  This  last  promise  wh.s  more  than  once 
repeated  subsequently,  in  return  for  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy;  but 
both  parties  must  soon  have  come  to  tealiae  that  a  change  was  coming 
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whetiier  thcv  would  or  no.  And  although  the  actual  settlement  did 
Dot  take  place  till  after  his  death,  the  reigu  of  i^^rederick  i  saw  the  teal 
OvertluDw  of  the  Church  in  Deniiiai  k. 

Although  the  causes  which  brought  this  about  were  pohticai  rather 
than  idigiouB,  they  mte  not  catbely  so,  and  there  wen  elieady  not  a 
few  in  Denmaik  w£o  were  propagating  the  new  doctrinee.  Paul  Ejiaaen 
hid  indeed  found  himaelf  unable  to  go  tiie  whole  length  with  the 
Lutherans,  and  before  long  received  from  them  the  nickname  of  Faol 
^mcoat  (VendrJi'nahe)  for  his  alleged  instability.  Bat  Paul  was  neither 
a  coward  nor  a  ren^ade :  he  is  almost  the  onlv  representative  in 
tlie  north  of  that  class  of  earnest  and  en  1  lightened  men  who  desired 
reform,  both  practical  and  doctrinal,  without  any  general  loosening  of 
the  ecdegiaatical  system.  It  i«  true  that»  after  Christian  11  tuned  him 
out  of  his  lectureship  in  a  rich  cancMury  was  founded  for  htm  by 
Bishop  Lege  Ume  of  Hoeskilde»  the  duties  of  which  were  to  teach  in  the 
Umvernty  and  preach  to  the  people.  But  he  had  lost  his  former  office 
in  consequence  of  a  bold  public  denunciation  of  the  King's  cruelty  ;  and 
he  was  not  more  flexible  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  I  in  15'26,  when  tliat 
monarch  tried  to  make  him  a  Lutheran  propf^andist.  Vet,  although 
he  refused  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  extremists,  and  became  more 
decided  in  his  opposition  to  them  as  their  acUon  became  more  decided, 
he  nevor  ceased  to  inveigh  against  the  cofrnptions  of  the  old  older.  Be 
tranalated  leleeted  tncts  hy  Luther  into  Danish,  and  aMerted  many  of 
hti  earlier  theses,  even  whiht  he  condemned  that  teacher's  later  actions; 
and  his  last  effort  at  peace-making,  his  Christian  ReconcUiaiion  and 
Jeeord,  written  about  1584,  is  an  earnest  plea  for  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  historic  system  of  the  Church,  with  the  services  in  Danishj 
comniuiiiou  iii  both  kinds,  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the  like. 

But  although  Paul  could  go  no  further  than  tliis,  there  were  many 
of  hit  disdpln  who  went  much  farther.  Chief  amongst  them  was 
Hens  Teusen,  known  as  the  <*BaniBh  Luther.^  The  son  of  a  peasant 
of  Fyen  (b.  1494)  he  had  joined  the  Johannite  prioiy  of  Antvorskov^ 
where  his  abilities  soon  won  recognition  and  he  was  aent  abiroad.  After 
studying  and  lecturin/x  at  Rostock  he  wa«  nominated  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  liis  Prior,  willing  to  see  him  still  better 
equipped,  sent  him  abroad  agait!,  and  he  now  studied  at  Cologne  and 
Louvain.  Thence  he  passed  to  Witleubtrg  (1523),  where  he  was  listening 
to  Lttther%  teaching  with  avidity  when  the  alarmed  "Bnm  summoned  him 
home  in  lfiS4  and  imprisoned  him.  After  a  time  he  was  tnuuferzed  to 
the  Johannite  house  at  Vibotg,  in  order  that  the  Brior  there,  the  leanwd 
Fader  Jensen,  might  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  soon  won 
Jensen^s  confidence,  and  was  permit  led  to  preach  to  the  pcfjple  after 
vespers.  His  prc.irliing  created  a  great  scnsfttion,  but  soon  caused  the 
prior  to  adiuonish  uiid  w.Lin  him  ;  so  one  day,  at  tlie  end  of  his  sermon. 
Tauten   iiiiew  hiui^eii'  upou  the  proiection  of  his  hearers,  left  the 
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monastery,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  houae  of  one  of  the  chief 
citizens. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  Jorgen  Sadolin,  who  had  studied  with 
him  under  Luther,  and  whoae  dater  he  presently  married ;  and  the  two 
oontintied  their  irregular  preaching  under  the  and  in  spite  of  Utt 
prohibition  of,  the  Bishop,  Jdi|^  Friis.  The  same  kind  of  thing  was 
going  on  at  Mahno^  whera  under  the  protection  of  the  Btngomaster, 
Jdxgeu  Kok  ^the  moneyer***  one  Klaus  Mortensea  the  cooper  had 
begun  preaching  in  the  open  air,  until  the  people  rose  and  insisted 
that  one  of  tlie  churches  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  And 
the  movement  was  spreading  elsewhere.  In  1524  there  «a.s  printed 
a  Danish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  wldch  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Hana  Mikkelacn,  formedy  Burgomaster  of  Mahnd^  at  the  time  a 
fi^tiTO  with  the  dethroned  King,  and  which  poadUy  is  in  part  his 
work*  It  was  imported  into  Denmark  in  voj  laige  quantitiea,  and 
was  largely  read  by  the  pec^le  in  spite  of  episcopal  prohibition,  until 
its  place  was  taken,  five  vears  later,  hv  a  far  bf^ttcr  version.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  gentle  Christian  rcdcrsen,  known  as  the  lather  of 
Danish  litemture.  He  had  been  a  canon  of  Liinrl,  but  iollow-tl 
'  Christian  II  into  exile,  and  became  a  convinced  Lutheran ;  he  returned 
to  Dmmark  in  1581,  and  spent  tiie  xwt  of  Ua  life,  tiU  lib  dealfc  in 
1564,  in  literary  wodk  for  tiie  came  of  the  Reform. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Denmark  when  the  stmg^  begm 
wludi  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish  Church.  In  May,  15CS^  the 
noWes  complained  to  Frederick  I  that  the  see  of  Lund  had  been  over- 
loiig  v.'icant :  thev  pointed  out  that  the  Archhislmp  of  Lund  \v!us  the 
gate  and  bulwark  between  Denmark  anfl  Sweden,  as  the  Duke  of  SchJeswig 
is  between  Denmark  and  Germany,^  and  b^^ed  the  King  "  no  longer  to 
allow  that  the  Church  in  this  land  should  be  thos  dealt  witL"  Hie 
dreumstancee  were  peculiar.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Beiger  in 
15199  the  Chapter  had  elected  their  Dean,  Aage  Sporre;  the  Ktng  had 
nominated  Jorgen  Skodboig;  and  Leo  X,  to  the  great  imUgnation  of  I2ie 
Danes,  tried  to  appoint  a  young  Italian  by  provision.  All  three  were 
^t  aside,  and  Diederik  Sla[,'hok  wa.<;  elected  instead :  but  after  his 
death  there  wa<?  a  deiidlock,  jbrederick  now  attempt et]  to  put  an  t  nd  to 
this  by  negotiation  with  the  Fope.  At  first  he  seemed  to  have  -suc- 
ce^ed ;  Clement  VII  apparently  accepted  the  nomination  of  Skodboig, 
and  confinned  it.  But  what  bad  happened  in  reality  waa  that  Skodbo^ 
bad  been  induced  to  buy  out  bis  Italian  rivals  and  by  so  doing  had 
recognised  his  claim.  Frederick  was  furious  at  finding  that  he  had  hcen 
tridied.  On  August  19,  1526,  he  published  a  rescript  by  which  be 
repudiated  the  appointment  of  Skodborg  and  (with  the  consent  of  the 
RiiX-^aad}  confirmed  the  election  of  Aacre  Sparre,  saving  however  ?kod- 
borg's  right  of  appeal  to  the  King  and  the  Higsraad.  The  accu>t  oiiied 
fees  for  the  confirmation  were  paid  to  the  King  instead  of  the  Fope. 
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Tliis  momentotis  act  had  consequences  greater,  probablv,  than 
those  who  took  part  in  it  anticipated.  The  procedure  in  queiilion  was 
atcej)ted  at  the  Herredag  at  Odense  in  December,  16^,  not  without 
careful  stipulations  for  the  safeguarding  of  ecclesiastical  liberties;  and 
fron  tiUs  time  forwind  no  Danidi  Bidiop  sought  papal  oonfimtsAion.  4s 
other  sees  fell  vaoui  iliey  weie  filled  intiie  same  way,o(nifirniation  being 
given  by  the  King ;  but  in  c  ich  case  the  Bishop  elect  remained  uncon- 
lecntsdy  such  purely  episcopal  functions  as  were  required  being  performed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  retired  Bishops  or  those  who,  like  the  Bishop  of 
Greenland,  had  never  proceeded  to  their  diof  <  ses.  Meanwhile  Frederick 
;vas  rapidlv  cairied  in  the  direction  of  furtiu  r  chano;e.  His  son  Chris- 
tian, JJuke  oi  Schleswig,  was  already  a  convinced  Lutiierau ;  and  in  1525 
Albert  of  Bfeaadenburg,  the  head  of  the  Teiitonie  Older,  renoanced 
Gatholidsm  and  as  Duke  of  Russia  beeame  a  euitor  fbr  the  hand  of 
Christianas  daughter.  "Hie  prospect  of  a  strong  Protestant  alliance 
finally  decided  the  question.  Frederick,  who  had  already  ihown  Lutheran 
indinations,  from  this  time  forward  did  his  utmost  to  propagate  the  new 
views  throughout  his  dominions.  Naturally,  not  a  few  of  his  courtiers 
went  with  him;  and  in  particular  Mogeos  Gjce,  the  high  steward  of 
Denmark,  became  an  aident  Reformer. 

His  son  Christian  had  already  shown  the  way  in  Sdileswig  and 
Holstein.  A  Lutfaerui  pwechor  named  Hermann  Task  had  been  work- 
ing at  Hnsum  since  vAst^  and  under  his  influence  and  iliet  of  other 
German  pieachers  whom  CSixistian  had  brought  in  as  his  chaplains,  the 
new  views  were  spreading  everywhere.  Early  in  1526  Christian  attacked 
Bishop  Munk  of  Ribe,  tellinfj  him  that  he  ought  to  provide  his  diocese 
with  niamed  priests  who  could  preach  the  Gospel.  The  Bishop  tem- 
perately replied  that  the  Gospel  wa.s  already  preached,  and  that,  with 
regard  to  the  marhage  of  the  clergy,  when  the  Holy  Church  through- 
out Christendom  adopts  it,  we  will  do  the  same.'"  From  this  time 
fbrwoxd  Christian  took  matters  into  his  own  bands,  and  drew  up  a  new 
Lutheran  older  whidi  he  imposed  on  the  duchies ;  four  deigymen  who 
would  not  accept  it  were  deprived,  and  the  Duke^s  chi^lains  ordain^ 
others  in  their  places.  At  Flensborg  in  15S9,  after  a  disputatitm 
between  Tai>t  and  the  Anabaptist  Melchior  Hofmann,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Sacramentaries  and  Anabaptists  were  abjured ;  and  the  system 
was  complete  when  Bugcnhagen  gave  them  a  Lutheran  "Bishop'*  in 
1541,  aud  tlie  Danish  ritual  came  into  use  in  1542.  In  Denmark 
Chriatian^s  Reforming  tendencies  were  the  cause  of  his  never  being 
adcnowledged  by  the  t&gvaoA  as  successor  to  the  throne  durii^  his 
&ther''s  lifetime. 

Frederick  followed  his  son^s  lead  by  nominating  Tansen  and  others  as 

his  chaplains,  thus  at  once  exempting  them  fi*om  episcopal  control  and 
giving  them  protection.    The  plan  wa«?  of  course  not  unkriov^Ti  before, 
but  it  wa3  so  elective  that  it  caused  the  iiishopB  no  little  alai-m.   At  the 
<-H.  xvn.  ^  2 
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Ilerredns]^  of  1526  they  remonstratrd  ficrsTTi^t  anv  prtac  her  being  liceni«ed 
excepting  with  their  consent,  and  '"in  suth  wisf  that  he  preach  God's 
WonL^  Frederick  was  discreetly  silent  on  the  former  point,  and  answered 
•s  to  the  latter  that  he  never  oommiedoned  them  to  preadi  anything  ds; 
80  the  practice  went  cm  unchecked.  Soon  it  produced  ita  elfect  inairide* 
spread  defection,  which  so  alarmed  the  Bishopa  timt  the^  endeavound  to 
secure  the  presence  in  Denmark  of  £ck  or  Cochlaeus,  or  some  other 
champion  of  orthodoxy,  in  order  that  the  doctrinal  qu^tion  might  be 
thoroughly  thrashed  out.  But  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  they 
were  tiirovm  back  on  their  own  resource  and  resolved  to  fight  it  out  oo 
the  constitutional  ground  with  which  alone  they  were  familiar. 

At  the  Hemdag  at  Odense  in  August,  10fl7,  they  demanded  that  the 
people  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tithes  and  other  dues,  wliidli  wcr 
now  being  refused  on  all  sides.  This  was  granted,  in  return  for  concessicos 
to  the  nobles;  as  was  also  the  claim  that  they  should  be  supported  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  discipline,  lint  when  they  went  on  to  protest  aimii^st 
the  propagation  of  the  new  cioctnnes  and  the  protection  of  the  preachers 
Frederick  repUcd  that  faith  is  free,  and  tluit  each  man  must  follow  hL> 
conscience;  that  he  was  lord  of  nien'*s  bodies  and  of  tlieir  goods,  hut  nst 
of  their  souls;  and  that  every  man  must  so  feshion  himself  in  feligion  u 
he  will  answer  for  it  to  God  at  the  Last  Day.  He  would  no  longer  issns 
letters  of  protection  to  preachers;  but  if  anyone  molested  those  who  were 
preaching  what  was  godly  and  ChristiaT^,  he  would  both  prot<K*t  and 
punish.  He  further  suggcstwl  that  the  rcligiuii^  qae^tiou  should  be 
decided  by  a  national  assembly  convoked  for  the  purpose;  but  this  sug- 
gestion was  at  once  repudiated  by  nobles  and  Bishops  aHlce.  He  managed 
however  to  estnmge  the  nobles  fimm  the  Bishops  by  supporting  tbar 
attacks  on  eodesiastical  property ;  and  thus  the  ecclesiastical  otovement 
went  on  vigorously.  In  some  places  the  old  order  was  overtiumed  alto- 
gether; at  Vihor:::^  for  instance  even  the  Cathedral  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lutherans  in  ISiiU,  and  at  Copt nli.ii^^n,  whither  thf  Kiiii^  had 
summoned  Tausen,  they  soon  had  the  upper  hand.  Meaiiwlaie,  the 
Bishops  seemed  incapable  of  taking  the  only  measures  that  could  have 
been  of  any  use.  Awecbing  was  almost  in  abeyance  on  their  side;  and 
in  many  places  there  were  services  only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
large  numbers  of  country  benefices  were  left  entirely  vacant.  In  IdSO  for 
instance  the  sixteen  extensive  parishes  of  the  diocese  of  Aarluius  had  only 
two  priests  botweeii  them. 

In  1580  the  contest  advanced  a  stae^  further.  Preparations  w  tre  Ixinp 
made  in  Germany  lor  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  controyersy;  and  it  seemed  to  tiie  Bishops  tint 
the  same  happy  result  might  be  looked  for  in  Denmaik,  if  the  Lnthema 
leaders  could  be  made  to  appear  before  the  King  and  the  roagnifaa. 
Twenty-one  of  them  were  accordingly  dted  to  appear  at  Copenhagen 
before  the  Herredag,  the  Hiahope  taluiig  cave  also  to  secure  the  hd^ 
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oi  Ftol  ESiMsen  and  two  German  theologians,  one  of  whom  was 
0r  Stagefiihr  of  Cologne.   The  sesdoo  wn  opned,  end  ievenl  dayi 

were  spent  in  accusationa  flgamst  the  prearliers  ft<(  heretics.  "V^^en  the 
time  came  for  his  reply,  Taustn  sudtlrnly  pi'txluccd  a  c-onfe««;ion  of  faith 
in  forty-three  articles,  wliicli  he  and  liis  fellows  allotted  aiuoiig  them- 
selves and  publicly  defended  day  alter  day  before  great  multitudes  of 
excited  people,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  &Bt  the  Bishops  only  reminded  the  King  of  his  oath  to  pot  down 
howy ;  but  finding  tfattt  tlds  had  no  eflWet  eit^  upon  him  or  upon  the 
sasembly,  they  dseir  up  twenty-seven  articles  against  the  preadwm  and 
asked  that  their  opponents  might  be  kept  under  restraint  till  the  whole 
matter  was  decided.  Tansen  and  his  followers  replied  with  an  apolosna^ 
also  in  twenty-sevon  articles,  in  wliich  they  made  a  violent  attark  upon  the 
•vhok'  Church  system.  But  heie  tiie  matter  ended  ;  the  diipubition  which 
had  been  projected  never  took  place  because  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the 
ienguage  in  which  it  weg  to  be  held.  Hie  Biahope  asked  tiiftt  it  ahonld 
be  in  Latin,  ao  thait  their  German  advocates  might  take  part;  the 
preachen  innsted  upon  Danish,  not  only  as  the  language  best  ondentood 
hj  the  assembly,  but  because  their  whole  appeal  was  to  the  common 
people.  Naturally,  the  popular  voice  was  on  their  side.  There  were 
loud  outcries  in  Copcnhn'Xf'n  against  the  Bishops  and  still  more  agaiuHt 
the  GerniHii  doctore;  and  when  Frederick  dismissed  the  assembly,  enjuin- 
ing  peace  upon  both  parties,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  Bishops 
had  lost  their  case.  They  were  disheartened  in  many  ways:  the  abl^ 
of  their  number,  I.age  Ume  of  Roeekilde^  was  dead;  JSigen  Kriis  of 
Viboig  had  been  cxoonmranieatedt  father  gratnitousljr,  by  the  Pope; 
Bddenak  had  been  deprived  of  his  civil  ri|^tafoT  disr^pect  to  the  Crown, 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned;  and  his  successor  Knud  Gyldenstieme,  the 
same  who  bron|2;hf  the  dethroned  Chri<^tian  to  Coperhngen,  had  so  far 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Lutheran  movement  as  to  make  Sadoliii  a 
kind  of  coadjutor  in  his  diocese,  wliere  he  tranblated  Luther'?!  Shorter 
Catechism  into  Danish  and  issued  it  to  tlie  clergy  to  be  uM^d  as  a  manual 
of  instmction.  Qn  aU  hands  the  Lathesans  were  gaining  ground.  In 
smne  places  there  were  iconodastie  outbreaica,  thoii|^  both  now  and 
tihniu|^out  the  period  they  were  surprisingly  few ;  and  to  this  day  many 
of  the  Danish  chnrches  contain  their  ancient  altar-tables  and  reredoses^ 
and  the  clergy  wear  the  old  copes.  But  everywhere  the  Reform  progrCBScJ, 
ontil  Elsinore  waa  almost  the  only  stronghold  of  rH^holieism. 

At  this  point  however  there  came  a  period  of  disorder,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Fredeiick  I  at  Gottorp  in  Schleswig.  The  effect  of  Fredericks 
concessions  to  the  nobles  had  been  to  divide  the  country  into  a  series  of 
semi-independent  local  govenmients;  and  nobles,  Bishops,  and  people 
alike  reelised  tiiat  they  had  everything  to  gain  or  to  lose  onder  the  new 
King.  Under  these  dreumstances  conflict  was  inevitable.  No  sooner 
had  the  Estates  come  together  than  the  Bishops  demanded  that  the 
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religious  (question  should  be  r^pftlt  with.  This  was  distasteful  to  many 
of  Uie  lay  nobles ;  but  in  return  tor  concessions  they  gave  wav,  ajid  it 
was  readied  that  the  old  order  aboold  be  In  aO  wi^eclB  npheld,  saving 
ibr  actual  abuses,  that  the  Mass  should  be  restored  whcvever  it  hid 
been  abolished,  and  that  nobody  should  preach  without  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop.  Thus  all  the  Imiovations  introduced  since  tibe  Herredag 
of  Odcir;?  in  1527  were  swept  away.  The  Estates  next  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  buc  l  essor  to  the  Crown.  The  laLe  King,  Ficdt  rick  I,  had  left 
two  sons,  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstuin  and  hi.s  haif-brotiicr  Hans. 
Most  of  the  nobles  favoured  tlie  former,  whilst  the  Bishops  placed  all 
their  hopes  in  the  latter,  who  was  a  mere  child  and  might  stdl  be  kept 
firom  Lutheran  ism.  FslBng  to  oome  to  an  agreement,  they  resolved  to 
postpone  the  election  for  a  year;  wbemipon  Mogens  Gjoe  and  othcn 
left  Denmark  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Christian  to  claim  the  crown 
by  force.  This  he  refused  to  do.  But  his  self-restraint  wa«?  of  little  use. 
for  within  a  yoar  civil  war  had  broken  out  The  towns,  smarting  under 
the  cuituilment  of  their  privileges  at  the  hands  of  the  lay  nobl(s  and 
of  their  religious  liberties  at  those  of  the  Bishops,  began  to  look  back 
kmgiagty  to  the  days  of  Kmg  Christian  II,  and  soon  broke  out  in  levdi 
The  Buzgomasters  of  Copenhagen  and  Malmo,  who  were  at  the  besd 
of  the  movement,  made  common  cause  with  the  democracy  of  LUbeck, 
whose  forces  took  the  field  under  Count  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  in 
orr^er  to  place  tlie  imprisoned  Christian  11  once  more  on  the  throne. 
Such  at  least  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  so-called  Count's  War 
{Grev^eide) ;  but  behind  these  were  plans  of  another  kind ;  for  the 
people  of  L&beck,  under  their  determined  leader  Wullcnwever  and  his 
adininl  Meyer,  had  only  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Damsh  towns  in 
order  to  get  Denmark  into  their  own  hands  and  so  to  restore  the  old 
supremacy  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  north. 

Christopher  directed  his  forces  towardn  Zealand,  and  disembar^cpd 
at  Skovshoved  on  June  23, 1534.  Copenhagen  opened  its  ^;ihe>  to  him, 
and  Malmo  soon  drove  out  the  garrison  which  liad  been  placed  theie 
to  overawe  it;  and  before  long  the  islands  had  all  overthrown  their 
opprcBBOTS,  often  with  great  ferocity,  and  proclaimed  Christian  IL 
Freedom  of  worship  was  at  once  restored.  Bidiop  Ronnov  of  Boeskilde 
was  deprived  and  his  see  given  to  the  aged  Gustaf  TroUe,  formerly  of 
Upsala;  and  on  Ronnov  offering  fi  bribe  of  10,000  marks  in  order  to 
i-etnin  possession  of  the  see,  Tiolle  was  transfen"ed  to  Fyen,  in  the 
place  of  Gyiaenstieme,  who  wii^  likewi!>e  ejected.  From  the  islanck 
Christopher  turned  his  attention  to  the  mainland.  One  of  his  lieu* 
tenants  was  sent  to  Jutland,  where  the  peasants  quickly  gathered  round 
him.  The  nobles  at  once  maidied  against  them,  but  were  routed  in  the 
outskirts  of  Aalborg;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  Jutland  onoe  more 
owned  Christian  II^s  sway.  But  the  turning-point  of  the  war  waft 
already  oome.   In  the  face  of  so  great  dangers  the  Estates  had  souglit 
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an  alliance  with  King  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  another  with  Duke 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  by  the  terms  of  the  latter,  Christian 
was  to  unite  with  them  against  the  common  enemy,  and  difterences  were 
to  be  settled  afterwards.  He  observed  the  terms  loyally ;  but  first  the 
nobles  of  Jutland  and  then  those  of  Fyen  elected  him  their  King ;  and  at 
length,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Ry,  near  Skanderborg,  the  nobles  and 
Bishops  of  the  mainland  united  in  proclaiming  him. 

Whether  as  ally  or  as  King,  everything  depended  upon  him  and  his 
power.  As  Duke  of  Schleswig  he  made  peace  with  Liibeck,  thus  becoming 
free  to  use  his  army  elsewhere.  Then  he  dispatched  his  best  general, 
Hans  Rantzau,  against  the  peasants  of  Jutland,  who  shut  themselves  up 
in  Aalborg.  jftantzau  took  the  town  by  assault,  and  crushed  the  rising 
in  Jutland  by  putting  the  enemy  to  the  sword,  sparing  none  but  women 
and  children.  Thence  he  passed  into  Fyen,  and  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  the  main  body  of  Christopher's  army  on  the  hill  of  Oxnebjerg, 
near  Assens,  in  which  Gustaf  Trolle  was  mortally  wounded.  Meanwhile, 
Gustavus  had  invaded  Skaane  and  Jutland,  where  his  mere  presence 
was  enough  to  restore  heart  to  the  nobles,  who  had  only  given  in  their 
allegiance  to  Count  Christopher  through  necessity.  The  Danish  admiral 
Peder  Skram  ("  Denmark's  Adventurer  ")  attacked  and  defeated  the  great 
Liibeck  fleet  near  Bomholm,  thus  regaining  command  of  the  sea;  and 
Rantzau's  army  being  thereupon  transported  to  Zealand,  Copenhagen 
was  invested  by  land  and  by  sea.  These  disasters  occasioned  great 
disorders  at  Liibeck  :  Wullenwever  and  Meyer  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes  by  sending  forth  a  new  commander,  Albert  oi 
Mecklenburg,  were  themselves  removed  fix)m  power,  and  Liibeck  made 
its  peace  with  Denmark.  Gradually  all  resistance  died  away :  Malmo 
opened  its  gates  on  April  2,  15S6,  Copenhagen  surrendered  at  discretion 
on  July  29,  and  on  August  6  Christian  III  entered  his  capital  in  triumph. 
Soon  after  the  victory  of  Assens  Norway  had  acknowledged  his  sway. 

The  accession  of  Christian,  as  the  Bishops  well  knew,  meant  their 
downfall ;  and  it  was  only  actual  necessity  which  had  compelled  them  to 
accept  him.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Count's  War  it  had  seemed 
that  their  cause  might  yet  triumph :  Tausen  himself  had  been  proceeded 
against  and  silenced,  their  own  authority  was  restored,  they  had  even 
reopened  communications  with  Rome,  which  had  been  met,  however, 
with  chilling  reserve.  Now,  all  was  lost.  Christian  HI  was  a  deter- 
mined foe  of  the  old  order  and  had  long  ago  expressed  his  intention  of 
uprooting  it.  Nor  were  they  long  kept  in  suspense.  On  August  11 
Christian  consulted  with  his  commanders,  who  agreed  that  the  Bishops 
should  be  "  pinioned."  At  four  o'clock  the  following  morning  three  of 
them  were  brought  as  prisoners  into  the  castle.  Four  hours  afterwards 
the  King  called  together  the  lay  members  of  the  Rigsraad,  and  proposed 
that  the  Bishops  should  be  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  government 
of  the  realm  and  that  their  possessions  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
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They  not  onlv  consented  willinc^lv,  hnt  Rho  voted  that  their  spiritual 
power  should  no  longer  be  recognised,  uule^s  it  tshouid  l)e  ttj)j)rnv(xi  bv  a 
general  council  of  the  Danish  Church ;  and  tlie  remaining  Bishops  were 
forthwith  sought  cMit  ud  oneRted.  Hiit  ▼ote  of  the  I&gtmad  ww 
approved  hj  a  national  aHemhlj  {Rigsdag  or  Thimg)  at  Copenhagen, 
in  which  however  the  nobles  took  the  chief  part,  which  solemnly  declared, 
on  October  80,  1536,  that  they  wished  to  keep  the  holy  Grospel  and  no 
longer  to  have  Bishops,  and  that  the  n-oods  of  the  Chnrrh  ought  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Crown  in  order  to  lighten  the  taxation  of  the  p€H>pTe 
Thus  fell  the  Danish  Bishops,  as  the  result  partly  of  the  jealousy  roused 
in  the  nobles  by  tlieir  greed  of  temporal  power,  partly  of  the  feumticai 
lu  tberaoism  of  Chiutian  IIL  They  were  not  badly  treated  The  Aiorf 
of  August  IS  bad  decided  that  tbey  wen  to  be  aet  at  liberty  and 
adequately  supported,  on  condition  of  their  promising  to  remain  quiet : 
Ronnov  indeed  continued  in  prison  till  his  death  in  1544,  but  the  rest 
were  set  free,  and  two  of  theiDy  GjldeoBtierDe  and  Ove  Bikl%  ultimate 
conformed  to  the  new  order. 

Christian  now  turned  to  Luther  for  help;  and  as  the  services  of 
Mdanchthoa  were  not  obtainable,  Johann  Bugenhagen,  who  had  already 
otganiaed  Hat  Beform  in  Fomennia,  nee  aent  in  July,  1587,  to  aooompllih 
tile  same  work  in  Benmaik.  He  was  fint  eelled  mpim  to  crown  Christian 
imd  his  wife,  by  a  usurpation  of  the  ancient  privil^  of  the  Archhiahops 
of  Lund.  Then  the  King  nominated  ?pvrn  Superintendents,  who  were 
to  take  the  place  of  the  jmcient  Bishops,  and  who  soon  became  kii()\^  ri  bv 
their  name.  On  Septeinl)er  2,  Bugenhai^'en,  himself  no  more  tlifiri  a 
prebbvter,  laid  haudb  uu  them ;  mid  thus,  by  a  deliberate  iuuovutiuu,  the 
new  Danish  ministry  was  constitated.  Of  the  persons  chosen  all  were 
Danes,  with  the  unfortunate  election  of  Wandel,  a  Gennan  who  knew 
no  Danish,  and  who  had  to  be  accompeaied  about  his  diocese  by  an 
interpreter.  The  most  important  of  them  was  Peder  Plade  (Palladius), 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberf^,  and  became  Bishop  of  Zealand,  and 
the  i-econl  of  w  liose  visitations  gives  us  the  most  graphic  picture  that 
we  possess  ol  tiie  internal  life  of  the  new  Church.  Tausen  was  so  far 
discredited  as  to  be  for  the  time  overlooked,  though  subsequently,  on 
the  death  of  Wandel,  he  became  Bishop  of  Ribe. 

On  the  same  day  (September  2)  was  published  the  new  Ghnidi 
Ordinance  which,  after  being  prepaied  by  the  Danish  theologians,  had 
received  the  approval  of  Luther.  It  was  subsequaitly  sanctioned  by  the 
Assembly  of  Odense  in  1539,  and  was,  with  additions  made  at  various  later 
synods  (1540-55),  established  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Danish 
Church.  The  Bishops  were  to  liave  under  them  a  number  of  provosts  or 
deans  rural;  and  both  alike  were  to  be  chosen  by  ddegates  of  the  dergy, 
who  in  turn  were  duwcn  by  the  people  or  their  leprasentativeB,  saving  the 
li^ts  of  the  noUes  in  some  places ;  all  being  finally  subject  to  the  King^ 
appratvaL   These  provisions,  however,  remeined  practically  inopemtive, 
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so  far  as  episcopal  elections  were  concerned.  In  each  diocese  there 
were  to  be  two  diocesan  officers  (StiflsUmmand)  who  administered 
the  confiscated  Church  property  (or  so  much  of  it  as  had  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  nobles)  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  with  the 
Bishops  supervised  the  finances  of  the  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools, 
and  confirmed  the  election  of  the  lower  clergy.  These  latter  continued 
to  hold  their  share  of  the  tithe,  to  which  the  nobles  still  refused  to 
contribute ;  the  episcopal  tithe,  however,  was  confiscated  and  largely 
used  for  good  works.  The  University,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was 
greatly  enlarged ;  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  applied  to  the  support  of 
men  of  merit  and  learning  and  the  plans  of  Christian  11  with  regard  to 
education  were  at  length  carried  out.  A  liturgy  was  compiled,  and  a 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  tongues  was  set  on  foot. 
For  the  rest,  changes  were  made  gradually,  and  there  was  at  first  little 
disorder.  The  Augsburg  Confession  was  ultimately  adopted  with  certain 
modifications,  and  Tausen'^s  Confession  of  1530  was  dropped;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  never  accepted  by  the  Danish 
Church.  The  monastic  houses  and  Cathedral  Chapters  were  not  at  once 
abolished,  though  their  members  were  free  to  depart.  The  Chapter 
of  Roeskilde  was  engaged  in  a  formal  disputation  with  Palladius  and 
others  as  late  as  December,  1543 ;  this  and  most  of  the  other  Chapters 
only  ceased  to  exist  as  the  canons  died  out ;  and  the  convent  of  women 
at  Maribo  was  not  suppressed  till  1621.  Unfortunately,  in  other 
respects  a  veiy  different  temper  prevailed  as  time  went  on.  In  1551 
Christian  was  compelled  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  the  nobles  to  treat 
the  children  of  ministers  as  serfs.  The  power  and  influence  of  the 
nobles  were,  however,  considerably  increased  under  his  rule,  the  downfall 
of  clerical  authority  contributing  largely  to  this  result.  The  adherents 
of  the  Roman  communion  were  treated  with  no  little  severity ;  and  the 
Pole  John  Laski,  when  he  left  England  at  the  commencement  of  Queen 
Mary^s  reign,  found  that  there  was  no  toleration  in  Denmark  for  such 
heretics  as  himself  and  his  followers.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many 
drawbacks,  the  Reformation  brought  with  it  a  distinct  advance  in 
civilisation ;  and,  when  Christian  III  died  on  New  Year's  Day,  1559, 
Denmark  w&s  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  it  had  been  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Margaret,  whilst  trade  and  learning  flourished  as  they 
had  never  done  before. 


II.    THE  REFORMATION  IN  NORWAY  AND  ICELAND. 

The  same  thing  could  hardly  be  said  with  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
changes  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  where  the  ecclesiastical  Order  had  been 
much  less  unpopular,  and  probably  less  in  need  of  reform,  than  in 
Denmark.    In  fact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  either  case  any  popular 
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movemcDt  for  Refonnation  existed.    As  records  Nnrwav,  Frederick  I 
had  made  the  same  promises  to  uphold  the  C  hurch  and  to  put  down 
Lutherans  which  he  had  made  in  Denmark ;  and  his  change  of  opinioij 
was  followed  by  the  aame  results  ia  both  countries.    In  1528  tbere 
came  to  Bagen  a  Ijatheian  preacher  named  Aiitoiiii]%  iriio  aeema  to 
have  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  Genaaii  lesideniB.   Next  jear  be 
was  followed  by  two  others,  Hermann  Fresze  and  Jens  Viboi|^  who  bosc 
royal  letters  of  protection  similar  to  those  which  had  been  given  to 
Tausen,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  in  other  places.    Meanwhile  a 
systematic  spoliation  btpin  of  tlie  religious  houses  and  churches  in 
Bt  rgen.    In  1528  the  Xoiuieisajter  eloihter  was  secularised  and  given  on  er 
as  Wis  residence  to  Vincent  Lunge,  the  oommaiider  of  ike  royal  citad^ 
{Bcrgtfihus),  Soon  alterwaidsy  tbe  Domlnlean  priofy  was  destroyed 
fay  fiie»  appeiently  with  tbe  ooomvanee  of  Lunge  and  the  prior  Am 
Mortcnssdn,  who  are  said  to  have  divided  theqxnl ;  and  the  chapd  royal 
was  pillaged.    But  these  were  nothing  compared  with  the  outrageoai 
proceedings  of  Fske  Bildc,  who  replaced  Lunge  in  1529,  and  became 
known  as  the  Ktrkrhrjid^^,  tVoni  liis  acti^nty  in  destroying  chnrrhes. 
About  the  citadel  of  Bergen  stood  a  group  of  the  richest  and  most 
venerable  churciies  in  Norway,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Trondhjem  and  tbe  canons*  bouses.   On  the  pretext  (for  \x 
seems  to  have  been  no  more)  that  tfaey  interfered  with  the  e^ctive 
cfaaiacter  of  tbe  forti'ssi,  Frederick  or^^ed  an  «ttack  to  be  made  on 
these.    One  by  one  they  were  destroyed,  and  their  treasures  remo^  cxl  to 
Denmark ;  and  at  lengUi,  in  May,  1531,  the  ancient  cathedral  itself  was 
demolished.    This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  bargain  made  some  tlirec 
mojitlis  before  with  the  Bishop  of  Bergen,  Olof  ThorkiWssdn,  by  whicii 
he  was  to  receive  in  exchange  for  his  palace  and  cathedral  the  great 
monastery  of  Munkeliv,  formerly  Benedictine,  now  Brigittine,  oa  the 
fbrOwr  ^o  of  the  harbour,  lliese  proceedings  natoially  gave  eourage 
to  the  disaiected;  the  Lutherans  now  seised  upon  the  Chnrch  of 
St  Cross  {Kors  Kirke)y  whilst  the  German  merchants  intruded  their 
minister  Antonius  in  the  Church  of  St  Halvard,  and  another  in  the 
Maria  Kirke. 

Whether  Aichbisliop  Olaf  Engelbrektsson  of  Trondliiem  would  have 
been  able  to  do  anyUiiug  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  dtstroyer  is  perhap> 
doubtful,  for  his  own  diocese  was  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  t»ame 
kind  of  thing ;  but  as  a  matter  of  ftct  it  was  only  when  the  work  was 
complete  that  his  sulfinsgan  of  Beigen  told  him  v^ukt  was  being  done. 
Archbishop  Olaf  was  already  none  too  well  disposed  towards  Ki^g 
Frederick.  In  1528,  whilst  on  his  way  to  Home  to  be  consecrated,  he 
had  gone  to  Malin^,  where  the  exiled  Christian  II  (who  might  still  have 
claimed  to  be  the  legal  King  of  Norway)  then  resided,  and  had  swoni 
allef^iance  to  him.  On  his  wav  home  the  Archbislioj)  had  visited 
Copenliagen,  and  had  done  homage  to  Fredericli  I  \  nor  does  be  seem 
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to  have  flinched  from  his  allegiance.  But  the  spoliations  in  Norway 
now  made  hin  feci  that  the  Church  would  he  safer  urider  Christian,  or 
at  any  rate  that  they  could  got  on  hi'tter  without  Frederick.  He  was 
by  no  means  the  nrdy  man  in  Norway  who  held  this  view;  and  Christian 
himself  was  at  this  very  time  seeking  an  opportunity  uf  invading  Norway. 
Before  loDj^  it  came.  Hie  ]Kaho|N  end  the  Danish  noUes  in  Norway 
were  wimmoned  to  a  Hmvdle^  to  meet  in  Copenhagen  in  Jiiiie»  1581 ;  the 
Archbishop,  being  provided  with  a  good  excuse  in  a  great  fire  which  devas- 
tated Trondhjem  and  almost  destroyed  the  cathedral,  remained  behind. 
On  November  5  Christian  reached  the  Norwegian  coast  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-five  ships  and  a  considerable  army,  and  the  next  day  ho  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Norway  in  which  he  put  him-f  If  iurward 
as  their  deliverer,  and  summoned  them  to  gather  round  him  at  Oslo. 
The  Archbishop  accepted  and  proclaimed  him,  as  did  the  Bishops,  but 
in  a  somewhat  liik«wann  ftHhion ;  and  Christian  dissipated  his  encigius 
and  wasted  his  opportnnitj  to  sodh  an  extent  that  the  following  year  he 
was  compelled  to  make  overtuies  to  his  uncle,  whichf  as  we  have  seen, 
ended  in  his  imprisonment.  Frederick  was  far  too  wise  to  push  matters 
to  an  extremity,  and  the  Bishops  were  glad  to  purchase  their  safety  by 
paying  him  fines  ;  but  two  monasteries  which  had  given  help  to  Chriiitian 
weie  secularised,  find  Knud  Gyldeostieme  carried  off  no  small  amount  of 
Church  plunder  to  Denmark. 

Tim  death  of  fVederick  I  and  the  warn  which  followed  once  moie 
plunged  Norway  into  disorder.  Hie  Axdilnshop  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Norwegian  CommO,  and  had  he  only  Icnown  his  own  mind,  it  is  pomihle 
that  he  mig^t  have  chosen  his  own  King,  or  even  secured  the  independence 
of  Norway.  But  he  hesitated  until  Duke  Christian  had  won  his  first 
victories,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  In  Mnv,  1535,  the  Bishops  of 
Oslo  and  Hamar,  together  with  the  chief  nobles  of  the  south,  signed  a 
manifesto  by  w  hich  thev  accepted  Christian  III  as  King,  provided  tliat 
he  would  promL>e  to  be  iaitiiful  tu  the  ancieut  laws  of  Norway ;  and 

they  sent  this  to  the  Archbishop  and  the  northern  kfdi  for  their 
signatniei  By  this  time  Olaf  was  beginning  to  recognise  tlie  ftMt  that 
anyihing  was  better  than  a  Lutheran  Kug;  and  just  then  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor  oiging  him  to  support  the  claims  of  Frederick, 
the  Count  Palatine,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
imprisoned  Christian  IT.  He  therefore  teinpori.ied  in  the  hope  that 
matters  might  settle  themselves.  Soon,  liowever,  there  came  two 
emissaries  of  Duke  Christian  to  Norway  with  instructions  to  press 
iorward  his  caus^  whereupon  the  members  of  his  party  decided  to  go 
northwards  to  TVondhjem.  Th^  anived  towaids  the  end  of  December, 
1S85,  and  a  Comwil  was  at  once  summoned,  at  which  were  present  the 
Bishops,  the  chief  Danish  nobles  in  Norway,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  bonder  of  the  northern  provinces.  Vincent  Lunge,  the  chief 
adherent  of  Duke  Christian,  at  once  demanded  that  he  ahouki  be  elected 
on.  svn. 
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King,  anH  timt  Norway  should  forthwith  pav  nhat  to  him.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  reasonablv  enough,  that  no  election  could  be  cxmiplete 
until  the  person  chosen  should  have  promised  to  observe  th(  laws  and 
customs  of  Norway,  and  that  not  till  then  wa^  skat  due.  The  bonder 
now  withdrew  ami  hdd  a  haatj  ccmniltaHoii  with  tli*  Aidilrfsliop, 
ftom  which,  probaUj  roused  h^  his  winds,  they  rathcd  hi  farj  to  fhe 
house  of  Vincent  Lunge  and  slew  him.  Sonie  of  the  other  leaden  faerdr 
escaped  with  their  lives,  and  these  were  at  once  amested  and  imprisoned 
by  Olaf.  There  foUowed  a  short  and  ill-judged  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Olaf  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  Norway  ;  but  bi««  party  was  less  str-onfr 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  before  lon;j^  practically  the  whole  land  was 
subject  to  Christian,  and  Olaf  wiis  seeking  terms.  Pi-esently  l<^ing  all 
hope,  the  Archbishop  collected  all  the  treasure  upon  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands,  together  with  the  ardiives  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  asol  fir 
the  Netherlands  on  April  1, 1687.  He  died  at  liene,  in  Brabant^  on 
March  7  of  the  following  year. 

His  departure  left  tkie  way  open  for  Christian  III,  who  almost 
immedinfplv  took  po««es<;ion.  He  had  already  takon  steps  both  to 
avenge  himself  and  to  put  an  end  to  what  had  long  been  a  aerioui» 
danger  to  his  realm.  By  the  third  article  of  his  **  capitulation,"  made 
in  the  Rigsdug  at  Copenhagen  in  October,  1586*  he  vowed  that  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  should  heradter  be  and  renudn  under  the  Crown 
of  Oenmaifc,  and  not  hereafter  he  or  he  called  a  separate  kiiigdoiB, 
but  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Demnaik.**  Thus  Norway  lost 
its  ancient  liberties  at  a  stroke.  After  this,  althoo^  the  Recess 
on  religion  which  had  been  put  forth  at  the  same  time  (ratifying  the 
changes  which  had  already  been  made)  said  nothing  of  Norway,  it  wa> 
ine\itable  that  the  Norwegian  Church  should  fall  after  the  exan: pie  of  her 
sister  of  Denmark.  One  by  one  the  Bishops  were  turned  out,  with  two 
exceptions.  Hans  RefiT,  the  Bishop  of  Oslo,  a  man  of  easy  convictioni, 
soon  succeeded  in  convincing  the  'Kxd%  of  his  conversion  to  Luthemixsm, 
and  was  lonstated  in  diaige  not  only  of  Oslo^  hot  of  Hamar,  whera  he 
remained  tUl  his  death  in  1545.  Gebel  Pedersson,  the  Bishop  elect  of 
Bei^n,  a  man  of  far  nobler  character,  had  become  a  convinced  Lnthenoi: 
in  1537  he  went  to  Denmark,  where  Bugenhagen  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
returned  to  t^ke  charge  as  Bishop  of  Bergen  and  Stavanger.  For  the 
rest,  little  or  none  of  the  care  which  was  taken  in  Denmark  to  supply 
teachers,  preachers,  and  schools,  was  extended  to  Norway.  The  undber^ 
manning  of  the  Bishoprics  was  typical  of  what  went  on  elsewhoc. 
In  large  numbers  of  country  places  the  old  clergy  were  left  tiO  they 
died;  at  their  death  their  places  were  left  unoccupied.  The  ihw 
Lutheran  pastors  who  were  sent  to  Norway  were  tmacqualnted  witfa 
the  ancient  Norse  language,  which  was  still,  to  a  large  extent,  used  in 
country  places.  Their  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  tithes  led 
to  ixequent  disputes  which  often  ended  in  bloodshed ;  and  on  the  whole 
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the  Refonnation  caused  as  much  harm  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  in  Norwayt  for  half  a  century  at  anj  nate^  aa  it  did  good  in  Denmark. 

In  IcET^NB  things  were  even  wor^e.  At  first,  indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  hope  of  a  conservative  refonnation ;  for  Bishop  Gisser  Einai-sen 
of  Skalholt,  who  had  been  educated  in  Grermauy,  began  making  changes 
on  the  linea  of  thoee  in  Denmark,  thoagh  iHflimit  overturning  the 
ancient  ministry;  and  an  loeiaadic  melon  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
in  1540,  foimd  plenty  of  readers.  But  when  a  fonoal  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  Danish  ecdesiastacal  system,  there  came  a  violent 
reaction.  In  1548  Bishop  Jon  Aresen,  of  TTohim,  and  CE'^miind,  the 
ei-Bishop  of  Skalholt,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  whnt  rapidly 
grew  into  a  revolt  ajjainst  the  Danish  power.  And  althougli  the  former 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1551  by  David  Guximimdarsen,  and  executed  ua 
a  traitor,  together  with  his  two  eons,  his  fiillowen  long  strove  to  avenge 
his  death.  It  was  not  till  1554  that  thejr  were  put  down,  and  the 
Bcfonnation  Impoeed  by  force  on  ledand. 


Ill,  TI1£  RSFORMATION  IN  SWKOEN. 

We  now  return  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  Sweden,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  manacre  of  Stockholm  had  decided  the  &te  of  the  Danish  rule. 
But  if  the  Swedish  War  of  Independence  was  already  inevitable,  in  its 
actual  course  it  was  the  work  of  one  man,  the  young  Gustaf  Eriksson, 
luiown  to  later  ages  as  Gustavus  Vasa  fi*om  the  fascine  or  sh^f  {vasa) 
which  w?t«!  the  badge  of  the  family.  Rom  in  1490  at  Lindholm,  he  had 
studied  from  1509  to  1514  at  Up.m1:i,  alter  which  lie  entered  the  service  of 
the  3'onnn;cr  Sten  Stiire  and  fou[:;lit  under  him  against  tlie  Danei>.  Given 
a.s  a  hostage  to  Chiistian  II  in  lulb  and  carried  away  treacherously  to 

Denmark,  he  had  broken  his  parole  in  September  of  the  following  year 
and  made  his  way  to  Lubeck,  whence  after  some  months  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Sweden,  and  landed  near  Kalmar  on  May  81,  15l9l  He 
spent  the  summer  as  a  fugitive  in  the  south,  till  the  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  him  and  he  fled  to  his  own  remote  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Here, 
after  enduring  many  hardships  and  having  many  narrow  escapes,  he  found 
himself  early  in  1521  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force  of  dalesmen  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  From  this  time  forward  it  was  never 
lowered  until  the  whole  country  was  in  his  hands  and  the  Danes  had 
been  driven  ouL  The  first  sucoem  of  the  insuigents  was  the  capture  of 
the  town,  thou|^  not  of  the  citadel,  of  Vasterfta.  Upsala  fell  not  loqg 
aftarwards,  and  within  little  more  than  a  year  most  of  the  Danish 
^urrisons  had  been  invested.  Thanks  to  the  undisciplined  character  of 
his  troops  two  attacks  upon  Stockholm  failed ;  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  elsewhere.    But  Chriatian's  own  throne  was  insecure;  and  when 
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onct  the  power  of  Denmark  wa5  divided  it  could  onlv  be  a  qT!c?;tion  of 
time.  On  June  20,  1628,  Gu.stavus  entered  Stockholm,  and  b\  .fulv  7 
the  last  Danish  garrison  iu  Sweden,  that  of  Kaimar,  had  capitulated. 
Meanwbile  Giista^us  was  no  longer  merely  the  leader  of  »  tMod  of 
inamgeiitB.  On  Ji]lyl4,l£til,liewaaabte  toiniieaprodaiiiatioiias^ 
recognised  commander  of  five  provinces.  An  aaeembly  at  Vadstena  on 
August  24  is  said  to  }iave  offered  him  the  crown,  which  he  refused, 
flcreptinf]^  however  the  office  of  Administrator,  and  adding  tliat  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  choose  a  King  when  they  had  d^i^'en  the  foe  out  of 
the  land.  A  general  diet,  so-called,  met  at  Striingnas  on  May  27,  15£3. 
It  is  not  dear  whether  the  few  magnates  who  still  survived  were  sum- 
monedf  hot  fhe  diet  nominated  a  new  JSSiarid,  and  then»  on  Jme  7 
proceeded  to  elect  Giietavns  as  Sing  of  Sweden. 

The  new  King's  position  was  no  easy  one.  Altho«^  he  had  been 
duly  elected  he  had  little  power;  the  peasants  who  were  his  strongest 
supporters  were  impatient  of  control,  and  the  older  nobles  looked  on 
him  ^vlth  jenlousv.and  almost  with  contempt.  Sweden  wh.s  so  devastated 
by  the  war  as  to  be  practically  baniirupt ;  the  fields  lay  tallow,  the  mine$ 
wete  unworked,  and  many  of  the  cities,  Stockholm  in  particular,  were 
desolated,  ^le  Swedish  possesrions  in  Finland  were  still  In  the  cnemyV 
hands ;  and  the  only  ally  of  the  Swedes,  the  city  of  Lttbe^  had  helped 
them  in  pufsuaaoe  of  its  own  sdiemes  of  aggrandisement,  and  was  now 
claimiDf^  large  sums  of  money  in  return  for  advances  made  and  aid  givai 
during  the  course  of  the  struggle.  To  njipcasc  them,  the  diet  of 
Striingniis  had  granted  to  Liibeck,  Danzig,  and  their  allies  :l  monopoly  of 
Swedish  commerce;  but  ambassadors  still  followed  Gustavus  wherever  he 
went,  and  urged  the  speedy  payment  of  the  aooounl  To  eke  out  the 
scarcity  of  money>  Gustayos,  like  most  of  the  kings  of  his  day  and  to 
an  even  greater  extent,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  debasing  the  coinage ; 
but  the  effect  was  to  inqore  distrust,  and  before  long  he  was  compeUed 
to  circulate  his  Jclippin^^.f  at  a  ^^atly  deprecifited  rate. 

lie  was  at  the  end  of  hi>  resources,  and  tin  onK  i(  medy  seemed  to 
be  to  turn  to  the  Church,  which  was  still  as  wealLhy  as  ever.  The 
Bishops  as  a  whole  were  not  unfriendly.  Johan  Bi-ask,  Bishop  of 
linkoping,  an  astute  and  ftr-seeing  patriot,  had  early  thrown  in  hii  lot 
on  the  winning  side  with  Gnstavus;  the  Dsnish  Bidiops  of  StiMngnis 
and  Skara  had  been  replaced  by  Bishops  elect  who  were  favoucable  to 
him,  and  the  vacant  sees  of  Vastenis,  Abo,  and  Upsala  (from  the  last- 
nametl  of  which  Gustaf  Trolle  hod  Bed)  were  likelv  to  be  filled  in  the 
same  way.  ^^l)le()^  ei ,  Gustavus  liiraself  was  just  then  in  good  odour  in 
Rome.  He  had  indeed  been  accused  of  heresy  by  Christian  II  iu  1521 ; 
and  his  sojourn  at  and  alliance  witii  Liihedc  lent  colour  to  the  charge. 
But  his  cause  found  a  staunch  defender  in  the  £umous  Joannes  Maffa 
(Johan  Magnusson),  a  Swedish  scholar  and  canon  of  Linkoping  who  had 
lived  away  from  his  countzy  for  seventeen  yean  without  lodqg  any  of 
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his  interest  id  iti  affairs.  He  had  studied  at  Louvain  under  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  a  man  very  likeminrler!  with  himself ;  and  in  1522  hi?  old 
master,  now  Pope  Adrian  VI,  f^cnt  him  as  Legate  to  Sweden.  He  arrived 
whilst  the  Diet  of  Strangiias  wa.^  in  session,  was  wannlv  welcomed,  and 
in  turn  spoke  very  warmly  with  regard  to  Gustavus,  and  seemed  to  look 
favourably  on  hu  plans  nr  lertoring  effictcncj  to  the  Gbiirdi.  So  mndi 
pkaicd  with  him  was  the  neir  JUMd  thai  it  addresMd  a  letter  to  the 
Ftope  begging  that  he  and  the  Bishops  mig^it  be  empowered  to  set  to 
work  at  once.  To  this  request  no  answer  was  ever  made,  but  soon  after- 
wards the  Canons  of  Upsala  chose  Joannes  to  be  their  Archbishop. 

Unfler  thf^  circumstAHces  Giista^^us,  after  having  alreadv  in  1522 
dftimed  an  aid  from  the  clergy,  made  in  1523  an  urgent  tlnnand  for 
money  upon  Bishop  Brask,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  the 
monasteries  and  churches  to  send  him,  as  a  loan,  such  church  vessels  and 
such  money  as  could  be  spared,  the  amount  whidi  each  diocese  or  monas- 
tery was  expected  to  provide  bemg  stated  in  a  schedule.  The  resdlt  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  demands  of  the  Liibeck  ambassadors  were  indeed 
niet,  but  the  forced  loan  caused  no  little  irritation  in  Sweden,  and  guve 
mortiil  offence  at  Rome.  A  letter  from  Adrian  VI  was  presently  received, 
saying  nothing;  about  the  confirmation  of  the  Bishops  elect  for  which 
Gustavus  had  asked,  and  insisting  on  the  restoration  of  Archbishop  Trolle. 
The  King  wrote  back  in  no  measured  terms,  refusing  to  restore  him  ; 
and  in  November  ISXS,  in  demanding  confirmation  fiv  the  Bishop 
efeet  of  Abo^  he  threatened  that  if  it  was  reAiBed  they  would  do  without 
it»  and  that  he  himself  would  carry  out  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
**Let  not  your  Holiness  imagine,^  he  cotkI tides,  "that  we  shall  aUow 
foreigners  to  rule  the  Church  in  Sweden.""  These  were  plain  words,  and 
they  appear  to  have  had  some  effect.  Early  in  1524  the  new  Pope 
granted  conhrmation  to  Peter  Magnussou,  the  Legate's  brother.  Bishop 
elect  of  Vasterds  (in  place  of  the  former  elect  Peter  Jakohsson  or 
Sunnenvseder,  removed  for  disloyalty) ;  and  thus  on  liogation  Day  there 
was  oooaecratedf  in  Eome,  the  IB^diop  ficom  whom  the  whole  of  the  kter 
Swedish  cfnsoopate  derived  its  suocession. 

Meanwhile  Chistavus'  position  was  not  growing  easier.  Soon  after  his 
accession  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  Finland  had  greatly  taxed  his 
resources.  This  was  followed  by  nn  expedition  against  the  "  robbers' 
stronghold""  of  Soren  Norby  in  the  island  of  Clotljuu).  which  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  ill-concealed  jealousy  of  Denmark  and  Liibeck, 
and  becaiue  a  positive  danger  when  Bernhard  von  Melilen,  the  German 
knight  to  whom  Gnstavus  liad  given  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
tntned  traitor  and  endeavoured  by  means  of  it  to  reconquer  Sweden  for 
Chriatiaa  II.  Nor  were  things  better  at  home.  The  fiirther  demand 
for  money  wliich  he  was  forced  to  make  upon  dexgj  and  people  alike 
gave  rise  to  serious  discontent.  When  Peter  Sunnenvseder  was  removed 
firom  Vaster&s  for  diaaftection,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  he  Bed  to 
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Darlecarlia,  together  with  Knud,  the  Provost  tif  V;i^teraa,  at  one  time 
Archbishop  elect  of  Upsala,  who  had  also  been  turned  out,  and  thm- 
they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  One  plot  followed  another,  now  cm 
behalf  of  Christian  II,  now  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  Stures,  and  again, 
early  in  1597,  on  bebalf  of  a  pieicndor  to  their  name*  Goatavut  femid 
no  great  diiReulty  in  suppressing  tfaeni»  and  genenlly  took  tevere  uwaium 
<tf  reprisal;  but  he  could  not  prevent  their  recurrence.  As  entire 
readjustment  of  faovdens,  as  between  the  clergy,  the  noblety  and  tiie 
people  at  lailge,  was  plainly  needed ;  and  when  the  King  convoked 
the  general  Diet  of  V-istcras  to  niLct  in  June,  1527t  with  the 

deliberate  intention  of  taking  ac  tion  u\  the  uiatter. 

But  it  was  no  longer  merely  or  chicdy  a  question  of  money;  during 
the  last  few  years  Lutheraniam  had  made  great  strides  in  Sweden,  and 
the  whole  status  of  the  Swedish  Chmdi  was  now  at  issue.  Ibe  fini 
preachers  of  the  new  opinions  were  Ohuis  and  I^urentius  Petri  (Oisf 
and  Lars  Petersson,  b.  1497  and  1499),  the  t>ons  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Orebro,  who  had  sent  them  to  study  at  Wittenberg  with  no  idea  of  the 
consequences  which  were  likely  to  follow.  On  their  return  to  Sweden 
in  1519,  Olaus  went  to  Str  mi^uis,  wlirre,  as  master  of  the  Chapter 
.school,  he  soon  acquired  a  grtiit  influence  over  the  Archdeacon,  Lauren 
tius  Andreae  (Lars  Andersson,  148^1552).  hov  a  time  hih  ti»«r!h»ng 
aroused  no  so^don^  and  his  sermons  pteached  at  the  diet  of  Striin^iii 
made  a  great  impression ;  but  he  had  already  roused  the  snspidoBS  ef 
Bishop  Brask,  who  accused  him  of  heresy  in  a  letter  dated  May  7, 15t8, 
and  firom  this  time  fonvard  was  constantly  luging  Gustavus  to  take  actioD 
against  him.  At  first  the  King  seemed  to  agree,  though  he  urged  that 
persuasion  was  better  remedy  than  force.  But  the  inducements  to 
take  the  other  side  were  very  strong;  and  before  long,  partly  from 
interest  and  partly  from  conviction,  he  iiad  decided  to  give  his  support 
to  the  new  preadiet%  still  protesting  however  that  he  desired  to  refinrn 
and  not  to  overthrow  the  Oiuicfa. 

In  the  summer  of  1524  he  summoned  Olaus  Fletri  to  StodcKolm  as 
dty  derk,  sent  his  brother  to  Upsala  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
made  Laurentius  Andreae,  already  his  Chancellor,  Archdeacon  of 
Upsala.  The  ndvancing  wave  was  checked  for  &  moment  in  the 
autiunn,  when  the  iconoclastic  excesses  brought  about  at  Stoikholm 
by  two  Dutch  ^Vnabaptists,  Knipperdolling  and  Melchior  llink,  caused 
a  reaction  of  popular  feeling  and  drew  from  Gustavus  a  stern  cm- 
demnation.  At  Christnaas^  however,  a  discussion  hdd  in  the  royal 
palace  between  Olaus  Petri  and  Peter  Galle,  a  diampion  of  the  old 
order,  on  the  subject  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  once  more  gave 
them  con6dence ;  and  in  February,  1525,  Olaus  publidy  set  the  rules  of 
the  Church  at  defiance  hv  marrying  a  wife.  A  few  months  afterwards 
Gustavus  directed  Ai'chbishop  Magni  to  set  on  fuot  tlie  translation  ol 
the  Bible  into  Swedish.    Hie  work  was  actually  pliuined  out  and  the 
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booka  allotted  to  difPcrent  tnulaton;  but,  apparently  owing  to  the 

opposition  of  Brask,  it  was  never  carried  out ;  and  the  vacant  place  was 
in  part  filled  by  a  version  of  the  New  Testament,  mairth-  the  work  of 
Andreae,  which  appeared  in  1526,  followed  subsecjuently,  in  1540-1,  by 
a  much  better  tnmslation  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  edited  and 
largely  made  by  Laurentias  Petri.  In  the  same  year  (1526)  GuBtanu 
sent  •  aeries  of  doctrinal  artidea  to  the  prektea^  Intending  to  use  thdr 
replies  as  the  basis  for  a  second  and  more  ahaustive  theological  disputa- 
tion ;  and  althoi^i  this  plan  fell  through  owing  to  the  natural  reluctance 
of  some  of  the  persona  oonoemed  to  submit  Uieir  fiuth  to  the  tribunal 
of  popular  opinion,  the  answers  of  Peter  Galle  were  puUiahedy  with 
dispfir«£^ng  comments  by  Olaus  Petri. 

\\  hile  thus  undermining  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
King  was  al.so  making  insidious  attacks  upon  the  property  of  the  Church, 
lie  systematically  billeted  his  troops  upon  the  monasteri^ ;  he  left  no 
means  mitried  to  get  a  hold  npon  tbdr  internal  alUrs;  he  sought  out 
legal  pretexts  for  reclaiming  lands  fpwa  to  them  by  his  ancestors.  The 
property  of  the  Bishops  suffered  in  like  manner,  and  especially  that  of 
the  richest  of  them,  the  aged  BMsk^  whom  the  King  seems  to  have 
despoiled  with  special  malice  or  poh'cv.  Archbishop  Joannes  Magni 
«nffcrrd  even  worse  things.  Injudicious  letters  which  he  had  written  to 
eeclesi.istics  abroad  subjected  him  to  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  on  which  he 
wai>  an-ested  and  imprisoned.  The  King  allowed  him  to  leave  Sweden  in 
the  autumn  of  1526»  ostensibly  on  an  embassy  to  Poland ;  but  it  was 
reaHy  a  banishment,  from  wfaidi  he  newer  retainied.  He  took  iq»  his  abode 
at  Danzig  and  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Pope  and  conse- 
crated with  tike  barren  title  of  Archbishop  of  Upsala.  And  thus  at 
length  the  way  was  prepared  for  further  enaoachmfluL  By  the  terms 
of  the  «nnimons,  the  Diet  of  V;istera«»  wa«i  to  discuss  questions  of  fiuth, 
and  especially  the  relations  between  t^wetlen  and  tiie  Papacy. 

Hie  Diet  met  on  June  24,  1627.  There  were  present  four  Bishops, 
•  four  canons,  fifteen  lay  members  of  the  Riksmd,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  nobles,  thirty-two  bmgesses,  ibiuteen  d^fNtties  of  the  miners,  and 
one  hundred  and  four  of  the  peasants.  For  the  first  time  in  Swedish 
history  the  Bishops  were  degraded  from  their  place  of  honour  next  the 
Sng  and  were  ranked  below  the  senators.  Smarting  under  the  afiBront, 
they  held  a  secret  meeting  before  the  session  of  the  following  day,  at 
which,  instigated  by  Brask,  thev  signed  a  set  of  protests,  a  copy  of  which 
wa.s  foui^d  fifteen  years  afterwards  under  the  iloor  of  the  cathedral, 
affair st  anything  that  mis^ht  be  done  in  the  direction  of  Lutheranism  or 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  When  the  Diet  again  met  the 
CSiaiioeUor  aniae  in  Giutams*  name^  reviewed  the  events  of  his  reign, 
and  urged  the  neoesnty  for  a  laiger  revenue,  plainly  pointing  to  the 
ecclesiastical  property  as  the  only  source  froia  whidi  it  might  be 
obtained.  Biask  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Bishops,  saying  that  they 
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could  not  help  the  state  of  the  kingdom;  that  they  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  put  down  abuses,  but  that,  being  directed  by  the  Pope  to 
defend  their  property,  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  This  bro'!<i:ht 
Gustasus  himself  to  his  feet.  He  enquired  whether  the  meajbei*  of 
the  Diet  considered  this  a  fair  answer.  Ture  Jonsson,  the  oldeil 
amonglt  them,  replied  that  it  waa.  'Tlien,**  said  Gurtavnfl^  ''I  will  lo 
loDger  be  your  King,  and  if  you  caa  find  ona  who  wiU  please  jon  better 
I  ehall  be  glad.  Pay  me  fit  my  property  in  the  kiiigdoaiy  and  letan 
what  I  have  expended  in  your  service;  and  then  I  solemnly  protest  that 
I  will  never  return  to  this  degenerate  and  thankless  native  land  of 
mine.**  With  this  outburet  he  strode  from  the  hall  and  left  them 
to  discuss  at  their  leisure.  He  knew  what  the  result  must  be;  be 
had  made  Sweden,  and  it  could  not  do  without  him.  They  had  all 
the  power  in  their  hands,  whilst  his  only  asset  was  his  own  persoo- 
ality.  But  it  irai  cnou^;  and  after  three  daya  the  memben  of  tiie 
Diet  eent  to  eay  that  tliey  mndd  eonftorm  to  his  wishea  in  aS 
thinge. 

Gttstams  waa  noer  master.  The  Orders,  ^vith  the  exceptioa  of  the 
clergy,  made  their  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  crisis.  Contrary  to  aU 
preccdtnt,  thc>e  proposals  were  formulated  by  the  Nikyrnd  instcnfi  of 
being  voted  on  h\  the  whole  Diet;  but  the  resulting  decree,  the  famous 
Viister&s  Recess,  was  nevertheless  put  forth  in  its  name.  It  provided 
that  all  episcopal,  capitular,  and  monastic  property  which  was  iM>t 
abedotelj  leqmied  (and  ef  this  ha  waa  the  judge)  waa  to  he  handed 
over  to  the  King;  all  the  laiida  eiempt  from  tasEas  (Pr&t^jonl^  whieb 
had  heoi  given  to  the  Church  since  1454  were  to  revert  to  the  originB] 
owners ;  taxable  land  (SkaU^yord)  waa  to  be  given  up  however  long  it 
had  been  aliennted.  Preachers  were  to  set  forth  the  pure  Word  of  God 
and  nothmn;  else,  whilst  on  the  religious  question  m  general  a  disputA- 
tioii  v.(ii>  to  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Diet,  and  a  settlement  to 
be  made  on  it  as  a  basis.  The  disputation,  if  held  at  all,  was  naturally 
of  no  importance;  and  the  Diet  proceeded,  on  June  5N>,  to  pass  the 
V^fterdt  OrXnanikf  oonaiating  of  twenly-tiro  regulations  on  tfaa  eubjed 
of  leligf  on.  By  these,  detailed  provision  waa  made  for  the  confacatwa 
of  the  bulk  of  tiie  Chuveh  property,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Beoess*  No  dignitaries  were  to  be  appointed  until  their  names  had 
been  approved  by  the  King;  parish  clero;y  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishops,  subject  to  removal  by  the  Kuil;  in  cti.se  of  unfitness;  smaT 
parishes  might  be  united  where  it  was  de-^iIable,  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
taugiit  in  every  school,  compulsory  confession  was  abolished,  monks  wen; 
not  to  be  absent  from  their  nuMaaateries  without  Ueenee  from  the  dv2 
authority,  and  ao  forth.  The  reault  of  tfaeae  Ordinanoea  waa  to  give  the 
Xing  all  the  power  that  ha  could  wish  for  over  the  Qiureh.  DispiiiUd 
and  almost  heartbroken,  the  aged  Brsdi  befbre  long  obtained  penniMidO 
to  visit  the  island  of  Gotland;  which  waa  part  of  hia  diooeee*  cnMed 
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the  Baltic,  and  joined  Archbishop  Magni  at  Danzig.  None  of  his 
brethren  dared  to  oppose  Gustavus'  will. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  ecclesiastical  order  that  suffered.  In  Sweden, 
unlike  Denmark,  none  but  the  King  gained  power  through  the 
Reformation.  The  Riksr&dy  once  all-important,  was  now  nothing  more 
than  a  complaisant  royal  Council.  As  leader  of  a  popular  movement, 
Gustavu'  had  triumphed  over  the  nobles,  who  were  now  glad  to  make 
commor.  cause  with  the  peasants  wherever  they  were  aggrieved-  It 
should  however  be  noted  that  one  of  the  Vastenis  Ordinances  gave  the 
nobles  the  right  to  recover  all  their  property  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  churches  and  convents  since  the  redaction  of  the  year  1454,  an 
important  concession.  There  were  revolts  from  time  to  time,  generally 
directed  in  part  at  any  rate  against  the  new  ecclesiastical  order,  as  for 
instance  in  West  Gotland  in  1529  under  Ture  Jonsson,  and  again  on 
a  larger  scale  in  1542  under  Nils  Dacke.  But  they  were  in  general 
easily  put  down,  and  always  left  Gustavus'  power  stronger  than  before. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  changes  which  were  being 
made  was  to  put  into  abeyance  rights  which  formerly  belonged  to  one 
class  or  another  of  the  community.  These  were  by  degrees  seized  upon 
by  Gustavus  as  a  kind  of  extension  of  his  prerogative  royal;  and  before 
long  he  was  exercising  without  opposition  an  authority  which  no  previous 
King  of  Sweden  had  ever  possessed.  In  a  Council  held  at  Orebro  early 
in  1540,  the  chief  nobles  were  made  to  take  an  oath  acknowledging 
Gustavus'  sons,  John  and  Erik,  as  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  Act  of  Hereditary  Settlement,  passed  on  January  13,  1544, 
formally  recognised  hereditary  succession  in  the  male  line  as  the  rule  of 
the  Swedish  constitution.  Meanwhile  the  kingdom  grew  greatly  in 
wealth  and  importance.  Under  Gustavus'  influence  the  mines  of  the 
north  became  vast  sources  of  wealth;  manufactures  grew  up  everywhere, 
and  commerce  was  fostered  by  treaties  with  England,  France,  Denmark, 
and  Russia.  Before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Michaelmas  Day, 
1560,  he  had  raised  Sweden  to  a  condition  of  unexampled  prosi)erity, 
and  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  epoch  of  the  next  century. 

We  now  return  to  the  Swedish  Church.  Although  the  Ordinances 
of  VasterAs  had  shorn  it  of  its  grandeur  and  delivered  it  into  Gustavus' 
hands,  they  had  not  abolished  its  essential  character.  On  January  5, 
1528,  the  Bishops  elect  of  Skara,  Strangnas,  and  Abo  were  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Vaster^  "  by  command  of  the  King,*'  without  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope  indeed,  but  with  the  accustomed  rites;  and  on 
the  following  day  Gustavus  himself  was  crowned  by  them  "with  great 
pomp"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Upsala.  The  monasteries  were  deprived  of 
most  of  their  property,  and  many  of  them  ceased  to  exist  at  once  ; 
but  the  rest  only  died  away  by  degrees,  until  at  length  there 
remained  but  a  few  nuns  in  the  cloisters  of  Vadstena,  Nadendal, 
Skenninge,  and  Skog,  who  lived  on  the  Kings  bounty.    But  no  man 
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in  all  Sweden  died  for  the  old  faith.  A  certain  number  of  the  dog^ 
were  deprived,  but  the  bulk  of  them  still  went  on ;  and  their  gevnl 

condition  may  perhaps  l)e  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  cases 
they  married  their  former  housekeeper  or  mistress  in  order  to 
le^tiniatise  the  children.  The  Bishops  had  lost  much  of  their  property, 
but  were  still  comparatively  well  off ;  for  many  years  the  new  Arcb- 
biahop  of  Upsala,  Lauiontiiii  Fetri  (eallod  NeridniX  oooMcniied  h 
1581,  uied  to  nipfKnt  Mune  fifty  atudcnti  in  UpMla,  and  Biihop 
Skytte  of  Abo  supported  eight  abroad. 

Guttavus  himself  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  changes  being 
forced  on  a  relnctant  people.  A  synod  held  at  Orcbro  in  1529,  undfr 
the  presidfncN  of  L.iiirentins  Ainircae,  pi'ovided  that  a  lesson  from  the 
Swedish  Bible  should  bt^  read  daily  in  all  cathednils,  and  that  evangelical 
preachers  should  be  appointed  to  carry  the  new  doctrines  about  the 
country;  but  the  King  was  so  careful  to  preserve  the  old  ceremonies,  or 
audi  of  them  aa  "were  not  repugnant  to  Godli  Word/*  that  he  rouMd  w 
little  indignation  amongit  the  more  extreme  ReioFmem  as  having  ftOa 
away  firam  the  Gospel.  In  15S8  he  issued  an  ordinance  insisting  upoa 
the  payment  of  the  legal  dues  of  the  clergy.  Ten  years  later,  when  the 
nobles  seemed  to  have  learned  too  well  the  lesson  which  he  Ivad  given 
them  in  the  despoilinii;  of  churches,  he  restrained  and  rtbuked  thoee 
whose  ri  li^^^dus  zeal  oiaiiife.'.ted  itself  only  in  the  way  of  dr>truction 
^  After  this  iafihion,"^  he  said,  every  man  is  a  Christian  and  evangtflicai. 
Yet  he  icoc^gnised  no  limits  to  his  own  power:  <*it  fadmfeth  us  m  a 
Christian  monarch,^  he  wrote  to  the  commons  of  the  nortfaem  provinee, 
**to  appoint  ordinances  and  rules  lor  you;  therefore  must  ye  he 
obedient  to  our  royal  commands,  as  well  in  matters  spirittial  m 
temporal.*"  In  1540,  when  Laurentius  Andreae  and  Olaus  Petri  weie 
put  on  their  trial  for  treason  in  not  having  made  known  to  the  King  a 
conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which  they  had  learned  in  confession,  the 
Archbishop  was  compelled  to  be  their  judge.  They  were  condemned  to 
death,  aud  only  obtained  pardon  by  the  payment  of  a  large  fine. 

But  although  Gustovus  ever  denied  that  he  was  setting  up  a  nev 
Church  in  Sweden,  the  dhanges  became  more  pronounced  as  time  west 
on»  both  in  doctrine  and  disdplincu  Olaus  Petri  was  putting  forth  a 
continual  stream  of  tracts  and  pamphkfts  in  Swedish  which  reflected  hit 
own  strict  Lutheran  ism,  and  by  degrees  they  had  a  considerable  effect 
The  first  Swedish  service-book,  £en  Handbock  pa  a  Swensko,  appe.ared  in 
1529;  it  was  followed  in  1530  by  a  hymn-book,  and  in  1531  by  the 
first  Swedish  "Mass-book^  {Ordo  Missae  Sueticae)^  the  Euchan^tic 
doctrine  of  which  was  the  "Consubstanti&tion^  of  Luther^s  earlier  days; 
all  these  were  manj  times  rqninted  in  aabeequent  years,  though  the  mt 
of  the  Latin  service  was  by  no  means  everywhere  abolished.  Gustams 
himself  gradually  went  further.  He  repudiated  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  confession;  for  instance,  he  refused  on  his  deathbed  to  listen  to  the 
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ide^  yAnBk  iSoKf  urged  Yam  to  oonfeas  his  sins  and  seek  abM>latioii.  He 
w 1 11111  at  one  time  almc»t  to  have  contemplated  the  discontumanoe  of 

the  episcopal  office.  In  1539  one  George  Nonnnn,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Melanchthon,  was  appointed,  by  a  cojnniission  not 
unlike  that  which  had  been  given  by  Henry  VTTI  to  Cromwell  k  few 
ymxs  before,  to  superintend  and  visit  the  clerg;y  and  churches  of  Sweden; 
and  a  general  visitation  of  the.whok  kingdom  took  place  under  his 
■nsplces  in  1540.  Jfvm  1M4  the  King  lefhaed  to  give  the  episcopal 
title  to  any  but  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala;  the  rest  he  styled  Ordinaries. 
As  time  went  on,  the  dioceses  were  divided  up  into  some  twelve  portions 
in  all,  each  under  its  Ordinary.  Iliat  this  division  was  in  itself  desirable 
is  l''kolv  enough,  for  the  old  dioc^es  were  vcrv  large  and  unwieldy. 
Moreover  ^some  at  any  rate  of  Gustavus**  new  Ordinaries  were  in 
epittcopal  orders;  e.g.  when  the  old  diocese  ot  Abo  (Finland)  was 
subdivided  into  Abo  and  Viborg,  the  two  new  Ordinaries,  Michael 
Agricola  (who  had  previously  l)een  vicar-genend  of  the  whole  diocese)  and 
Paulu«  Juusten,  were  consecrated  as  Bishops  together  by  ffishop  Botfavid 
of  Strangnas  in  1554.  Nevertheless  Ihe  ^ect  of  his  action  was 
undoubtedly  to  cast  a  sH<;ht  upon  the  episcopal  Order,  and  Inid  there 
not  been  a  reaction  subsequently  it  mu»t  have  been  highly  prejudicial 
if  not  fatal  to  the  continued  existence  of  episcopacy  in  Swetlen. 

The  nine  years  of  Gujitavus'  sou  and  successor  Erik  XIV  (1560-9), 
fot  some  tine  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  were  years  of 
disaster  for  the  Swedish  State,  and  not  less  so  for  the  Churdi.  He 
tndined  towards  Calvinism,  and  already  during  his  fisther^s  lifetime  an 
overture  had  been  made  by  Calvin  towards  the  Swedish  royal  House  by 
the  joint  dedication  of  a  writ?t)f;r  to  father  and  son.  It  was  ineffective  so 
far  a«  Gustavus  was  concerned,  but  Erik  on  his  accession  at  once  Ix-n^an 
to  show  favotir  towaitls  Calvinists,  annoiniced  his  intention  of  making 
Sweden  a  refuge  for  distressed  Protestants,  and  used  his  authority  in 
the  Church  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  «  ftw  fiut  days  and  other 
observances  of  the  old  order.  His  wastefol  extravagance  from  the  fint 
ptesaed  heavily  on  the  State.  But  the  real  afflictims  arose  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  engaged  in  war  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  everythinij  was  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect;  churches  fell 
into  ruins,  the  chuirh  plate  disappeared,  benefices  wt k  filled  up, 
or  only  by  incompetent  persons,  and  the  schools  ceased  tu  exist.  At 
length  in  1569  Erik  was  dethroned  by  his  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  to 
whom  their  lather  had  left  hereditaiy  dukedoms,  and  who  seem  to  have 
agreed  upon  a  joint  conduct  of  the  government  after  Erikli  deposition ; 
and  some  years  later  he  was  brutally  murdered  in  prison,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Rihirdd,  both  lay  and  clerical 

The  new  King,  John  III,  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  whose 
remiing  of  Cassander  and  other  similar  divines  led  him  to  lav  all 
possible  stress  upon  the  ancient  order  of  the  Swedish  Church,  whilst 
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liii  love  for  hit  cooMirt,  Catharine,  the  sister  of  Sigismund  U  of  PoUad, 

who  WAS  a  Roman  Catholic,  inclined  him  to  seek  a  reconciliaticm 
with  tlie  Pope,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms.  VnAtr 
his  infiiu'nre  a  new  Church  order  wn-s  drawn  up  by  the  aged  Arcii- 
bishop  L.aurentius  f  etri  and  put  forth  by  authority,  wlxich  became  the 
basil  of  the  practioe  whidi  pievaib  «k  tbo  prcignt  day.  Li  thti  mdu 
caxe  ia  taken  fat  the  education  and  eacamination  of  tbe  deigy,  Umm^ 
the  use  by  them  of  booka  of  HomiUHmnA  a»  the  Poi<tfb  of  OlaoaBela, 
Ib  pemiitted.  Latin  psalms  and  prayen  nuiy  tkiU  be  used,  and  confesrioo, 
excommunication,  and  public  penance  are  provided  for.  The  Bishop  ii 
elected  by  the  clerijfv  and  others  havinjr  competent  knowlednrc-,  arid  con- 
secrated in  due  course.  The  people  choose  their  iiiiiiister  aiui  prt^ut 
him  to  the  Bishop,  who  either  ordains  him  or  another  in  his  plare;  hut, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  same  iorm  of  service  is  to  be  used  whetha 
the  penon  lo  ^cooaecnted*  ia  previoudy  a  layman  or  n  minister  frooi 
anouMT  charge.  There  are  also  aanstant  deigy  or  chaplains,  to  mne 
in  the  larger  parishes.  Before  long  the  King  was  .d)lc  to  make  Airther 
changes,  llie  old  Archbishop  di^  in  Oct<K)er,  167S ;  in  June  of  the 
folio winf]^  year  ''the  principal  di^Tnes^  were  convened  for  the  election  of 
a  successor,  and  '"the  votes  of  the  great  majority'^  were  given  to  hi* 
son-in-law,  Laurentius  Petri  Gothus,  wlio  was  a  student  of  the 
Fathers,  and  in  many  ways  likeminded  with  the  Kmg. 

In  December  the  Arcfabbhop  deet  waa  eonfirmed  hf  the  Bag 
after  giving  his  aaaent  to  a  series  of  aeventeen  arlides  iHiidi  appraved 
of  the  restoration  of  the  eonventa,  prayen  for  the  dead,  and  the  vcneM- 
tion  of  saints;  and  on  July  15,  1575,  he  waa  consecrated  ''according 
to  the  oam{dete  Catholic  use,^  with  mitre,  crosier,  ring,  and  dmsnu 
which  were  also  used  by  the  new  Archbishop  in  future  consecrations  of 
his  suffragans.  A  royal  ordinance  presently  restored  to  the  Archbishe^ 
that  jurisdiction  over  his  suiiragans  which  had  almost  c«.'a.sed  to  exist 
under  Gustavuii;  and  another  gave  the  Archbishop  and  Ciiapter  oi 
Upsala  a  voice  in  all  cieeUoiia  of  ttshopa.  Other  duuiges  wens  made  ef 
the  same  gencnl  ehaiacter,  and  aome  of  the  old  oonventa  were  xeopened. 
In  1576  a  more  important  step  was  taken :  a  new  Utuigy  oo  the  lines 
of  the  reformed  Boman  Missal,  the  so-called  ''Red  Book  of  Sweden* 
{RSda  Bokm\  was  published;  it  was  fathered  by  the  ArdiHshop  in  s 
preface,  but  was  really  the  work  of  the  King  and  his  secretary,  Peter 
Fechen.  It  was  adopted,  after  considerable  opposition  (in  which  the 
Bishops  of  I.inkoping  and  Strrinp^as  took  part)  at  the  Diet  of  1.577; 
and  the  King  did  his  best  to  iurce  it  upon  the  whole  Ciiurch.  But  be 
was  never  able  to  compel  all  the  eoontry  clergy  to  uae  it;  and  hi» 
l»trther  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Sadermanland  (afterwards  Ghailes  IX),  the 
ablest  by  Ux  of  the  brood  of  King  Gustavus,^  not  only  refused  to 
adopt  it,  but  made  himself  the  champion  of  the  Kyrko-ordinng  of  1571 
and  of  all  who  suffiared  for  their  fidelity  to  it    The  result  dmuig 
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John^s  lifetime  was  estrangement,  and  very  nearly  civil  war,  between 
the  brothers ;  after  his  death  it  led  to  the  triumph  of  Lutheramsm  at 
the  Upsala  assembly. 

All  this  time  the  King  was  carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  Papacy. 
So  early  as  1572  Cardinal  Stanislatis  Hoaiua  was  writing  hopefully  of  Ua 
oonvcnioii.  In  1576  two  Jeniits  from  Loitvaiiiy  Horaitiiia  Hiyt  and 
Luiciitiiis  the  Norwiegiaii,  appeand  at  Stoekholiii  in  the  guiM  of  e«an- 
gelical  preachers.  They  wete  initructed  to  proceed  with  great  caution. 
Hie  Cardinal  gave  directions  that  the  last-named  was  to  extol  faith  and 
depreciate  works  without  faith,  to  preach  Christ  as  the  only  mediator, 
and  His  cross  as  the  only  means  of  salvation ;  "  and  thereupon,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "let  them  show  that  iiotiinig  else  \uls  been  preached  in  the  |iapal 
Church.'"  We  know  from  their  own  account  that  at  the  King  s  bidding 
they  ootuaeakd  their  real  condition  and  wete  taken  for  Luthocant ;  and 
the  dagy  wore  compelled  to  veoeiTe  their  instructioO)  which  waa  cairied 
on  In  the  spirit  of  Hoiius*  diieetioni.  In  the  same  year  the  King 
tent  messengers  to  Rome  to  nqpidate  for  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
authority  in  Sweden.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  asking  for 
conditions  which  were  not  likely  to  l>e  granted  ;  he  demanded,  amongst 
other  things,  the  concession  of  the  Cup  to  the  laity,  the  partial  use  of 
Swedish  in  the  liturgy,  the  surrender  of  cleriad  exemptions,  toleration 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  (though  with  a  preference  for  celibacy), 
and  the  condonation  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past 

The  time  was  past  for  each  concearions,  although  hopes  of  eomething 
of  the  kind  were  held  out  more  than  once  by  Cardinal  Horiua  in  hia 
letters.  In  1^77  however  the  Jesuit  Antony  BoaMvin  was  sent  to  the 
north,  with  a  commission  as  Legate  to  the  Emperor,  and  instructions  to 
use  all  his  influence  with  Kint:;  John.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
toilowiiig  year;  and  i»o  great  whs  the  impression  which  he  producecl  upon 
the  JsLing  that  aiter  a  few  inter viewti,  an  we  ore  told  m  his  reports,  John 
declared  liis  wiUingnefls  to  make  the  Tridentine  profeirioD  of  ihitii  with- 
out  waiting  to  aee  what  oonoeniona  the  Pope  mi^t  be  willing  to  make 
towards  Sweden.  He  accordingly  did  so,  made  hia  confession  and  was 
absolved  (penance  being  imposed  upon  him  for  tiie  murder  of  his  brother, 
for  which  he  had  alwnvs  felt  the  deepest  remoriw),  and  received  the 
Communion  in  tlic  Ron.iin  manner.  This  year,  then,  marks  the  zenith 
of  the  papal  inlluence.  About  the  same  time  Bishop  Martin  Ola^son 
of  linkoping,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  direction  in  which 
things  were  moving  in  the  Swedish  Church,  was  deposed  and  degraded 
far  calling  the  Pope  antidirisL  Luther^  CSateehiamx  which  had  been  used 
in  the  schools  for  some  yean,  was  made  to  give  place  to  that  of  Gsnisius; 
many  Jesuits  were  admitted  into  the  country,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  huge  numbers  of  Swedish  boys  were  sent  abroad  to  be  educated  in 
their  semirmries ;  above  all,  the  pnraatial  see  was  kept  vacant  for 
tour  years  after  the  death  of  Laurentius  l:*etri  Gothus  in  1679»  in  the 
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hope  that  it  mi^t  next  be  ffflcd  b?  «&  Axehfaidiop  of  tiw  Aomia 

This  hope  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  proposed  surrender 
proved  to  be  less  attractive  on  a  nearer  \'iew.  The  King's  plans  in 
n'liijion  were  closelv  T>ovmd  up  with  political  schemes  which  had  for  thdr 
object  the  obtaining  for  himself  tlic  duchies  of  Ban  and  Tiossani  in 
right  of  his  wife,  whose  mother  was  a  Sforza;  arui  these  had  just  received 
a  check.  Gregory  XIII  declined  to  make  the  concessions  which  Johu 
thought  that  he  had  been  led  to  expect;  and  on  further  consideration  he 
found  bunself  too  bonestly  oonvinoed  of  the  essential  wundnesi  of  the 
pontion  of  the  Swedidi  Ohuicfa  to  be  content  to  give  up  all  Htmt  bed 
been  won  already.  The  last  shreds  of  the  influence  of  the  Romanising 
party  disappeared  entirely  after  the  death  of  Queen  Catharine  in  1584; 
the  Jesuits  and  their ftmiore^  were  once  more  expelW  ;  and  John,  after 
turning  his  thoughts  for  a  moment  towards  the  orthodox  cast,  settled 
down  to  the  wot  1.  of  consolidataig  the  Swedish  Church  as  he  found  it 

Not  long  alterwards,  however,  the  question  was  reopened,  and  in  a 
more  acute  finnn,  by  the  death  of  John  III  on  November  17»  \^S&3L  Hie 
crown  to  hSs  eon  Sigismmid,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  Ftoland  in 
1586,  and  who  was  a  con\'inccd  Roman  Gatholic  With  the  consent  of 
the  Wkgrdd^  his  uncle  Duke  Charles  at  once  aatumed  the  government  m 
his  name ;  and  t()p;cther  they  resolved  to  make  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Froteslantistn  before  the  new  King  arrived.  Hie  ^ad  wa« 
anxious  that  the  matter  should  Ije  dealt  with  by  certain  member:*  oi 
their  own  body  in  conjunction  with  the  delegates  of  the  clergy;  but 
Charles  had  made  his  brother  promise  two  years  before  that  a  general 
assembly  (A^ito-moir)  should  hie  hdd»  and  he  aascpted  to  the  demand  of 
the  clergy  tiiat  it  aboiild  take  ]^aoe  now.  AoconUn|^y  a  synod  wis 
convened  which  was  attended  by  d^uties  both  clerical  and  lay  from  all 
perte  of  the  kingdom,  though  Finland  was  but  sparsely  represented. 
There  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Riksrad^  four 
Bishops  (most  of  the  sees  were  vacant,  and  were  filled  whilst  the  Svnod 
was  still  in  session),  over  three  hundred  clergy,  and  nearly  as  mam  neililes 
and  representatives  oi  tlie  citizen:>,  miners,  and  pea^»ant&  The  iauiuuB 
'^Vpiola^mote'^  was  opened  on  February  25, 1593,  Nicdaus  Bothmensis, 
one  of  the  piofessom  of  theology  at  Upsala,  being  chosen  as  speaker. 
The  assembly  first  hud  down  the  rule  of  Soripture  as  the  basis  of  all 
doctrine.  Tlien  it  sought  a  doctrinal  standard;  and  the  obvious  one 
was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  had  already  been  commonly  accepted 
in  Sweden,  thoiin-h  it  had  never  been  definitely  adopted  by  the  S\v  »''l:  ^' 
Church.  The  ai  t  i(  U  s  were  now  gone  through  one  by  one,  after  which 
it  wa'^  soienuily  received  as  the  coufes-sion  of  the  Swedish  Church. 
Luther's  Catechism  wa^  again  made  the  basis  for  instruction  in  religion ; 
the  use  of  the  ^'Bed  Book^  was  abolidied,  and  Lauventius  Petri*s  Churdi 
Ordinance  once  more  became  the  standard  of  worsfaip,  subject  however 
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to  a  certain  amount  of  pruning  iti  matter  of  ritual.  After  this  the 
Synod  proceeded  to  the  details  of  practical  reform. 

The  Upsala  mote  may  be  considered  the  coping-stone  of  the  Swedii>h 
^Rtiam»!&aiL  Sgbmmid  eune  to  the  thrane  with  the  knowledge  fliei 
his  new  kingdom  had  made  a  definite  stand  from  which  there  oould  he 
no  withdrawal ;  and  although  many  efforts  were  made  during  his  icign 
on  belialf  of  Roman  Catholicism,  fost  for  ooncmrent  estaUishment,  and 
then  for  bare  toleration,  the  issue  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
The  Swe<lish  Church  wn.s  definitely  committed  to  Lutheranism  ;  the 
clergy  continued  to  be  an  estate  of  the  realm  down  to  tlie  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  separation  from  the  national  communion  was  so 
severely  punished  that  until  modem  days  oi^anised  diwnt  was  practiGaUj 
unknown.  The  endeavours  of  Charles  IX,  the  most  learned  of  the  royal 
brothers,  to  widen  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Swedish  Church,  were  on  the 
whole  unsuccessful.  But  it  was  not  only  in  Sweden  that  the  niote  had 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  definite  adhesion  of  Sweden  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession  gave  strength  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
ever}'where :  it  opened  the  way  for  the  Protestant  League  of  the  North 
in  the  following  century. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  REFOBMATION  IN  POLANDi 

The  Refonnstioo  in  Pdaiid»  fllthoui^  ite  Inftuenoe  on  genenl 
European  hwtory  in  the  period  treated  in  this  voliune  is  compuetivc^ 
slight,  has  some  features  of  special  interest.  It  pursued  its  coarse  for 
nearly  half-a-centmy  without  material  hindrance  either  from  the  nati<Miai 
government  or  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  During  this  era  ib 
difficulties  arose  principaliy  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Reformeis,  from 
the  independence  of  the  nobility,  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
oppraaed  peesantry,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  between  tiie  oousliy 
and  the  towns,  where  the  German  element  was  strong,  and  between  the 
burghers  and  the  nobles.  Thus  the  evolution  of  a  national  Reformed 
Church  wns  impossible ;  the  Reform  norement  never  obtained  any  vital 
hole!  on  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  no  united  opposition  could  be 
oiTeied  to  the  forces  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  when  at  length  thev 
began  to  act.  On  the  other  hand  the  lack  of  orpnnistition,  of  coinbTria- 
tion,  and  of  natioual  and  ecclesiastical  control,  left  the  way  free  fur  the 
most  hamdous  and  andadans  apeoolationa.  Every  man^s  intdleet  was 
a  law  to  himself,  and  hezesy  assomed  its  most  eiorbitant  finnMi 

The  conditions  of  the  Q&uieh  in  Foland  called  for  refonn  not  leas  thn 
elsewhere.  Hw  Bishops  were  enormously  wealthy ;  and  tiie  diaracter  of 
the  episcopate  was  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  measures  of  1505, 
and  15^,  which  were  int<?nHed  to  exclude  all  hut  nobles  from  the 
bishoprics.  The  right  of  the  King  to  nominate  to  bishoprics  was 
practically  recognised.  In  1459  a  memorable  attack  was  made  upoa 
the  administration  of  the  Polish  Church  by  John  Ostrorog,  a  man  not 
only  of  the  highest  rank,  but  of  great  leaniing.  His  indictment,  made 
before  the  Diet,  foreahadowi  the  general  demand  for  a  reform  of  the 
Church,  though  nothing  is  said  about  doctrine.  The  excessive  authority 
of  the  Popc^  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  firom  pabUc  burdens  and  public 
control,  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy,  the  expenses  of  litigation  before  the 
Curia,  indulgences,  simonv,  and  the  requirement  of  fees  for  spiritual 
office,  the  un worthiness  and  ignoiance  of  monks  and  cierg)',  the  en- 
couragement of  idleness,  are  ail  put  forward  with  no  sparing  hand. 
Owing  to  the  privileges  of  the  Folkh  nobiliiy  the  power  of  the  eoden- 
astical  Courts  was  less  in  Poland  than  elsewhere,  and  exconununicatioa 
was  openly  set  at  defianee.   On  the  ride  of  doctrine  Husrite  tw<tiwi«>, 
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(•ontiniiallv  spreading  in  Poland  during  the  fifteenth  century,  prepared 
the  ground  ;  and  the  fac  t  that  nearly  a  ha]f  of  tlie  subjects  of  the  PoHsh 
Crown,  the  Slavonic  population  of  tiie  South  and  Kast,  professed  the 
faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  familiarised  the  Jagellon  Kings  with  diver- 
genoet  in  &ith,  and  the  people  with  the  existence  of  other  beliefs. 

It  vat  not  loi^  befeire  the  movemoit  Initiated  bjjr  Lutlier  ^pretd  to 
Pdandy  and  it  a|ipBai«d  fint  ni  Fidiah  BroMiA,  the  wertem  port  of  the 
territd^  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  ceded  by  it  In  14/66  to  King  Casimir  III. 
Sonzig  was  the  first  centre  of  an  active  pmpogandA,  and  the  urban 
population  favoured  the  new  opinions.  TTie  ccclf<;ia<itical  aTithoritiea 
endeavoured  to  act  with  fn  mness,  but  found  their  authority  insulhcient. 
In  1525  the  Reformers  captured  the  town  government,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion was  set  on  foot.  But  in  the  foUuwiug  year  Sigismuud  1,  then  King 
of  Fblaad  and  Grand  Dnka  of  lithuai^  took  foiciUe  meaaoKs  to 
■uppwcM  the  Befenn.  In  thii^  ahnoft  the  only  enofgetie  ftep  taken  hjr 
Uutt  King  against  the  apread  of  Reform,  he  was  actuated  by  politicai 
motives.  In  1628  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  last  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  had  adopted  the  Reform,  and  in  1525  he  converted 
the  dominions  entrusted  to  his  chari:^  into  a  hereditary  duk^om  ;  and 
Sigiamund  feared  that  the  Reforming  tendencies  of  West  Prussia  mii^ht 
lead  the  inliabitants  into  closer  political  relations  with  the  emancipated 
master  of  East  Prussia.  In  spite,  however,  of  Sigismund*s  temporary 
mooeoB  at  Daniig^  Luthann  opiniont  continued  to  apread,  and  finally 
triumphed  in  PoUah  PlniHla. 

Li  Poland  itself  frequent  acts  against  the  new  opinions  were  passed 
by  eoclesiasUcal  aynodi,  in  ISSH,  1530,  1632,  1542,  and  1544.  But 
the  Church  was  powerless  in  face  of  the  famou<?  Polish  privile<ije,  "  vemi- 
nan  capHvare  nisi  jure  vicittm,'^  ^tnd  the  otluT  innnunil  ies  of  the  nobles. 
Tlie  ecclesiastical  Courts  were  regarded  with  general  contempt.  The 
hostility  of  the  Diets  was  undisguised.  In  1538  they  ibrbade  the  Polish 
cleigy  to  receive  any  preferment  trom  the  Pope,  in  1643  they  abolished 
•nwiitfaia^  ami  in  1544  th^  sulgeeted  the  dargy  to  oidinaiy  taxation. 
SigisBumd  I  issned  an  older  in  1684  forbidding  Polish  stodents  to  study 
at  forgga  uniTemtieSy  but  this  order  was  cancelled  in  1543;  and  the 
inaction  of  Sigismund  proclaims  either  his  impotence  or  his  lack  of  sseal. 
His  son,  Sigismund  TI  Augustus,  who  succeeded  in  1548,  was  probably 
rather  friendly  than  indifferent  In  any  c  ase  the  power  of  the  King  was 
little ;  and  individual  noUes  took  what  line  they  pleased  without  refer- 
ence to  King  or  Church. 

In  these  ctrcomstanoss  not  only  did  Lnthcian  views  spcead  freely, 
hot  other  henaies  appeared.  A  society  was  Ibnned  at  Graoowy  under 
the  infl^i*"*^  of  F^andsco  Lismaninl^  which  not  only  ventilated  the 
opinions  of  the  more  orthodox  Reformers,  but  also  cast  doubt  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1648  the  Reformation  in  Poland  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  ezpukUm  from  Bohemia  of  the  Bohemian  BiethreOt 
ov.  xvu. 
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a  sect  which  received  a  definite  organisation  about  1456,  and  had  snr- 
vived  through  many  vicissitudes,  preserving  ntany  of  the  more  advsuioed 
Hussite  opinions.  Luther,  at  first  hostile  to  their  views,  afterwaxdi 
becune  noondled,  and  established  a  qnritnal  oommniiiaD  wHIi  iheiiL 
Ferdinand,  after  other  rcpresrive  meaiuret  had  fiuled,  expeDed  them  froD 
his  territories ;  and  on  their  way  towaids  Prussia  they  found  temporarj 
hospitality  in  Posen,  where  they  were  entertained  by  Andreas  Gorka, 
the  Castellan  of  Posen.  The  Bishop  of  Po<^en,  however,  before  long^  pro- 
cured their  expulsion  ;  thev  ])as?;ed  into  i'ru  sia,  Ica^nng  behind,  however, 
many  converts;  and  their  t nri^Tierations  afterwards  evangelised  many 
districts  of  Posen  and  of  Great  Poland. 

l!be  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  (154<8-72)  saw  the  Polish  Refor- 
mation at  its  height  The  Synod  of  Fiofarkow  in  ISSS^  at  which 
Stanislans  Hoeiusi  the  Bidiop  of  Emdand,  first  took  a  pfomincnt  pait 
as  a  defonder  of  the  Church,  initiated  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
Reform ;  but  although  the  clei^  procured  the  martyrdom  of  a  poor 
priest,  they  fonnd  themselves  helpless  at^ainst  the  noblra.  The  Diet  of 
1552  left  to  the  clergy  the  power  of  judging  here'^v,  but  deprived  them 
of  the  authority  to  inflict  any  civil  or  political  penalty.  In  the  same 
year  a  Polish  Reformer,  Modrzewski,  laid  before  tbe  King  a  remarkable 
and  moderate  scheme  of  national  ecderiasticat  reform ;  bat  thme  was  no 
anthorily  capable  of  cazryinig  it  out  In  1556  lioenoe  assiimiiid  ti» 
fonn  of  law,  and  the  principle  of  rtgio  was  carried  to  its  ezticme 
consequence,  when  the  Diet  enacted  that  every  nobleman  could  introduce 
into  his  own  house  any  form  of  worship  at  his  pleasure,  provided  that 
it  was  in  conformity  with  the  Scriptures.  The  King  at  this  time  also 
demanded  from  Pope  Paul  IV  iu  the  name  of  the  Diet  the  concession  of 
mass  in  the  vernacular,  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of 
priests,  the  abolition  of  annates,  and  a  National  Council  for  Reform 
and  the  union  of  sects.  He  vBodved  In  the  following  year  a  stinging 
rsprimand  fimn  the  fiery  Pontiff  for  an  olfonee  in  whidi  he  was  little 
more  than  a  passive  agent. 

Hie  Reformation  seemed  to  be  triumphant.  But  excessive  liberty 
was  a  source  of  weakness.  The  Bohemian  brethren,  indeed,  formed  a 
durable  union  with  the  Genevan  Churches  in  Poland  in  1555.  The 
former  were  mosi  powerful  in  Posen  and  Great  Poland,  the  latter  in 
Little  Poland  and  Lithuania.  But  the  Lutherans  were  a  persi-tuit 
obstacle  to  union.  It  was  hoped  that  the  return  of  John  Laski  (a  Lasco) 
to  his  native  land  In  1666  might  put  an  end  to  divisions.  Hits  mendwr 
of  a  noUe  Polish  house  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  Zwingli  and  Brasmos 
in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  had  renounced  his  prospects  of  high  pre- 
ferment in  his  own  Church  in  order  to  preach  reform.  His  self-denying 
labours  in  Ejist  FrioslMiid  had  l>een  crowned  with  success,  and  as  head  of 
the  communit\  of  foi  Li^ii  Kct'oi  iners  in  I^ondon  he  had  won  a  reputation 
beyond  the  Channel,    iiis  geuUe  nature,  and  the  moderate  chatacter 
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of  his  opinions*  which,  although  they  were  nearest  to  those  of  CalTiD 
and  Zwingli,  were  calculated  to  give  the  least  possible  oftViice  to  the 
Lutherans,  raised  great  hopes  of  him  as  a  mediator.  But  be  died  in 
1560,  having  effceted  nothing. 

Protestant  diissensions  continued,  and  the  Protestant  cause  was  further 
discredited  by  the  activity  of  the  anti-Trinitarians.  Lismanini  had 
openly  dcokd  tlie  IVinity,  and  BenMidino  Odiino  in  15M  found  many 
hnren.  He  iras  espdled*  however,  very  ahoitlj.  Tlie  Unitaxianf  had 
their  omtre  at  Pinczow,  near  Cracow,  and  among  their  leaders  were 
fint  Stancari  and  Lismanini,  and  afterwards  Georgio  Biandrata,  and 
Peter  Gonesius,  a  Pole.  Even  in  the  fnce  of  this  double  danger,  from 
their  own  advanced  wing  and  from  the  Catholic  side,  the  Protestants 
failed  to  achieve  unity.  At  length  at  the  synod  of  Sandomir,  1570, 
mutual  toleration  rather  than  union  was  arranged  between  the  Lutheraiut 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  united  Chnrch  of  Grenevans  and  Bohemian*  on 
tiie  other,  Hiub  the  critieal  time  of  the  death  of  Siginnnnd  Angmtus 
in  167S  finmd  the  Froteitant  sects  widely  spread  in  tlie  Fdish  dominions, 
enjoying  virtual  toleration,  but  probably  not  veiy  deepij  rooted  in 
the  Polish  people,  compromised  by  advanced  freethinkeny  and  banly 
concealing  their  mutual  antagonism. 

Meanwhile  dangers  were  arising.  The  direct  efforts  of  Stanislaus 
Hobiu.s,  the  mission  of  Lijipomani  in  1555,  and  that  jf  Cx)mnit'n(lorii  in 
1563,  did  little  to  check  the  Iteiurmed  upiixioQs.  But  ixoiu  the  in  tra- 
duction of  the  Jesuits  into  Poland  at  the  snggestion  of  rja^iiWI  Honns 
in  1564,  and  fimn  the  transfer  into  their  hands  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  founded  by  htra  In  Foland,  dates  the  beginning  of  a 
more  insidiouB  and  eflfective  opposition,  which  was  destined  in  a  period 
beyond  our  present  scope  to  attain  complete  success. 

This  brief  note  mflv  «<prve  to  show  the  position  of  the  new  religions 
in  Poland  down  to  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus.  But  the  name  of 
Socinus  is  so  closely  Huked  with  the  religious  history  of  that  country  and 
with  that  of  the  dissidenies  de  rd^ione  (the  appellation  given  in  Foland 
in  1578  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  though  afterwards  extended 
in  its  signifieanceX  that  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  two  well-lcnown 
teachers  of  that  name.  Lelio  Soadni  was  a  native  of  Siena,  bom  in 
15S5.  Attracted  early  by  the  writings  of  Luther,  he  made  liirasdf 
suspected  at  home,  and  travelled  widely  throughout  Europe,  coming 
into  contnct  with  all  the  leading  Reformers,  He  visited  Poland  twice, 
and  d<ni])l]e.ss  found  kindred  spirits  then';  he  probably  influenced 
Lismauim ;  but  although  the  audacity  of  itis  opinions  and  the  free 
expression  of  his  doubts  seem  to  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  more  orthodox  Reformers,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
actually  doiied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  died  in  156S.  His 
nephew,  Fausto  Sooini,  passed  the  line.  He  also  was  bom  at  Siena 
in  \m.    He  eaine  to  Poland  in  1579,  after  the  anti-Trinitarian 
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opinions  had  lun^  been  developed  tliere.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
Traiuylnuuaii  Rrinoe,  Stephen  Blliunyy  the  eeet  had  flomkhed, 
had  acquired  In  the  town  of  Baoow  its  own  achoo],  dnnch,  and  printiiig- 
press.  Sooini  apeedUj  wvxn  great  influence,  and  was  able  to  inflimoe 
the  doctrines  of  the  tJnitariana,  £venti]aUy  the  sect  leosived  his  nami^ 
and  was  known  as  Socinian. 

The  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  was  the  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  teaching  of  One  God.  They  recogni^sed 
divinity  in  the  Father  alone,  and  denied  it  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  They  reverenced  Christ  as  the  Mwwiahi  aa  a  teacher  and  a 
refonner,  bat  as  a  human  being.  They  believed  neverfchdess  in  flh 
sopematural  birth,  in  His  miracles.  His  resurrection,  His  ascensi<ML 
They  believed  that  He  recdved  revelations  from  the  Father.  Thejr 
followed  also  the  Bible  as  their  (jniide  and  standard  ;  giving  it  their  own 
interpretation,  whicli  differed  from  that  of  the  IVotesbints  and  of  the 
Fatliers  of  Nicaea.  They  rejected  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original 
aiu,  and  believed  that  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  by  <x>nscientiou« 
following  of  Christ^  teaching,  and  virtuous  living.  Tliey  rejected 
therefore  also  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Atonement.  Baptism  i»a  fiir  them 
only  the  symbol  of  admiasian  into  the  CSuristian  oommunioDy  and  the 
Lord^s  Suppa  a  mere  memorial.  This  remarkable  sect  had  its  anfptk 
in  the  active  brains  of  speculative  Italians,  its  favourable  ground  for 
growth  in  the  reUgious  lihertv  or  anarchy  of  Poland,  but  it  reoeivediti 
definite  oxganisatioOy  its  tenets,  and  its  name  li-om  i^'austo  Sozaini. 
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CHAPTER  XVHL 
THE  CHURCH  AND  REFORBl 

Trac  neccMity  of  reform  and  of  a  spiritual  icgeiiemticm  of  Catbolicisin 
had  bean  aeknowledged  again  and  again  at  tiie  opening  of  the  aizteenth 
eaitmy  by  men  of  high  position  in  the  Choich.  Time  after  time  it  was 
admitted  by  the  Sacred  College,  and  at  each  Conclave  the  whole  body  of 
Cardinals  pledi:fe<l  themselves  to  reform.  Commissions  were  appointed 
but  nothing  came  of  them;  and  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  (151^17X 
instead  of  reforming  the  evils  that  had  resulted  from  excessive  centrali- 
sation, did  little  more  than  lay  down  the  ^ pUniiudo  potestat'u ^  of  the 
papal  monaidiy  with  an  inBistem^  tiiat  had  hitixrto  found 
only  in  tha  pages  of  curialkt  writm. 

Hie  vested  interests  of  the  officials  of  the  Boman  Comt  were  in  fact 
too  strong  for  the  forces  working  for  reform ;  and  the  measures  which 
mif^ht  have  obviated  the  se}ii*;m  and  nipped  the  revolution  in  the  hud 
wei-c  not  taken  until  it  was  too  late.  The  opponents  o'i  ret'onn  liatl  tlic 
strengtii  of  a  ^roup  of  men  working  together  with  a  definite  knowledge 
of  what  they  wanted  to  ddend.  The  Catholic  reformers  on  the  other 
hand  were  scattered,  voices  in  the  desert,  with  no  means  of  common 
action*  Noiy  when  oppcntamties  ooonned  to  theniy  wen  ihiejf  fior  long 
agreed  as  to  the  particular  iines  lefofn  'hiyi^H  take.  The  seeds  of  the 
}Sttx  diyisioos  among  the  Catholic  reformers  existed  from  the  very  first, 
and  tlie  eocnse  of  events  soon  led  to  those  differsBcea  heooming  acute. 
For  men  desired  r^'form  from  very  different  motives.  The  ascetic  tem- 
perjiment  saw  nothing  hat  the  moral  abuses  and  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy ;  the  humanist  desu-ed  a  greater  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  certain 
toleration  of  divergence  of  opinion  which  was  abhorrent  to  the  doctrinal 
reformer.  The  latter  shaied  with  the  hmnanist  the  wish  for  «  reeon- 
stmction  of  the  traditional  dpgnia,  but  wished  to  see  the  line  between 
arthodoij  and  heterodoiT^  drawn  i^th  no  imoertain  hand.  Uhiniately, 
two  great  parties  evolved  themselves  among  the  Catholic  vefonneis:  the 
one  desired  conciliation  and  the  discovery  of  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  olf^  and  the  new  ideas  mic^ht  he  harmonised  ;  the  other,  while 
sharing  wiUi  the  former  party  its  indignation  at  the  moral  corruption  of 
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the  Church,  yet  parted  company  with  it  wtlh  R^sd  to  the  icfin  of 
doctrine.  Hie  wapiemaey  of  St  Thomas  and  of  the  great  wliobitki 
must  be  pneerved*  and  the  whole  body  of  dqgma  which  the  Middle  Ages 

had  evolved  must  be  retained.  Concession  of  any  kind  was  not  \o  W 
heani  of ;  and  thi«:  party  believed  that  a  further  increase  of  the  powers 
of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  centralisation  of  authority  '^as  the  finest 
safeguard  of  the  Church.  The  former  party  wished  for  a  rtai  Catholic 
reformation :  the  latter  succeeded  in  reducing  a  movenmt  wbkh  itnted 
with  so  great  a  pramise  to  Utile  mora  then*  oQvmter^efennatioii.  Itwfll 
be  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  sketch  the  steps  by  which  this  was 
brought  about,  and  all  rad  reform,  such  as  might  have  conciliated 
nascent  Protestantism  and  piescfvud  the  unil^  of  the  Western  Ghnnh, 
was  made  impossible. 

The  aspirations  of  scattered  individuals  for  reform  first  found  a 
nucleus  and  an  organisation  in  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,^  founded 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  Fdnttficate  of  Leo  X.  Ihis  fiunooi 
society  numbered  among  ite  members  some  of  tiie  most  learned  prektit 
and  tqiri|^t  lajrmen  who  were  oonneeted  with  the  Court  of  Rome  in  that 
day.  They  met  for  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  little  church  of 
Santi  Silvestro  e  Dorotea  in  Trastcvere  and  discussed  means  for  the  puri- 
fiVfttion  of  the  Church.  Almost  every  tendency  of  tliou^ht  and  tem- 
perament among  the  Catholic  reformers  was  to  be  louiid  there.  C  amffa 
and  Sadoleto,  Gaetano  da  Thiene  and  Giberti  were  alike  members.  The 
ascetic  and  the  humanist,  the  practical  and  the  doctrinal  reformer  met 
together  and  worked  in  harmony.  Their  numbers  were  some  fifty  or 
sixty  in  aU.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Fkgan  Renaissance,  when  ite  weaker 
elements  were  coming  to  the  surface,  and  when  decadence  rather  than  a 
new  interest  in  life  was  becoming  its  kejniote^  there  was  thus  growing  va 
numbers  and  influence  a  party  full  of  promiw  for  the  future  history  of 
the  Church.  A  stem  and  almost  Puritan  moral  ideal  ^v{^s  combined 
with  a  belief  that  there  wiis  ao  essential  antagonism  l>etwecii  faith  and 
culture,  between  profane  learning  and  Christian  knowledge.  As  the 
great  medieval  theologians  and  scholastics  had  interpreted  Christianify 
to  "ttieir  age,  and  had  harmonised  the  divergent  elemente  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  their  time,  so  now  in  the  Qiatoiy  of  Divine  Love  the  ftdiqg 
found  expfesaion  that  the  work  had  to  be  done  afinesh,  and  that  the  new 
revelation  given  to  men  by  the  Renaiseance  most  be  incorporated  into 
the  system  of  Christian  thought. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  desire  for  a  closer  alliance  between  Christianity 
and  humanism  which  bound  mauy  of  these  men  together.  Augustine 
had  always  been  a  force  in  the  medieval  Church,  and  the  Augustiniao 
demente  in  ite  theology  were  ever  again  asserting  themselves  and  Mm^ 
ing  suptremacj.  The  attraction  of  Augustine  felt  so  strongly  by  LbUmt 
wes  not  fdt  only  by  him.  Ihe  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  bc^nniiig  of 
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the  sixteenth  centuries  were  marked  hy  a  renewed  study  of  St  Augustine 
k  many  quarteta^  aod  1)y  a  oonaeqiient  icviiRd  of  the 
tificatioD  in  difieroit  fomii.  As  lUginaU  Fok  aaid  in  ooe  of  hit  letten^ 
tlie  jewel  which  the  Church  had  so  long  kept  half  concealed  was  again 
brought  to  light.  This  trend  of  thought  found  expreanon  in  the  writiqgi 
of  Thomas  de  Vio,  Can^innl  Cajetan,  and  for  some  time  wa.s  looked  on 
with  favour  in  the  highest  quarters  of  the  Church.  That  sec  tion  of  the 
Oratory  of  Divine  Love  which  wisiiud  to  spiritualise  theolog)^  and  to 
deepen  the  bases  of  the  Christian  life  found  ample  support  in  tiie 
accepted  theology  of  the  day. 

Venice  waa  the  home  from  wUch  came  many  of  the  thinken  of  thk 
type  in  the  Oratory  Divine  Love.  After  the  Sack  of  Rome  in  1537  its 
membera  were  scattered ;  but  in  a  short  time  many  of  them  met  again  at 
Venice,  where  they  found  new  recruits.  The  Senator  Gasparo  Contarini 
and  Gre^rio  Cortese,  Abbot  of  San  Geoigio  Maggiore,  were  the 
most  iotiuential  of  the  new  members.  Giberti  had  become  Bishop  of 
Verona  in  1524,  and  his  household  became  a  new  centre  for  the  reforming 
movement.  His  administration  of  liis  diocese  set  an  example  to  other 
ptclatei;  and  his  reftmn  of  his  clergy  served  in  many  ways  as  a  modd  to 
the  Fatfaen  at  T^«it»  though  he  himsdf  did  not  live  to  take  any  active 
part  in  that  assembly.  At  Bsdna  BegpnaM  Pole  spent  many  years,  and 
though  he  was  only  a  layman  his  manner  of  life  and  conduct  of  his 
household  were  not  uuworUiy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Giberti.  The 
University  of  Padua  numbered  then  among  its  teachers  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  day,  and  it  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Christian 
Renaissance.  Modena  also  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Catholic 
reformers;  Giovamii  Morone,  who  aftcrwatxis  wilti  Jiificulty  escaped  the 
diaige  of  heray»  its  Bishop.  Sadoleto^  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  Gregcwio 
Cortese,  and  otlMr  leaden  of  the  mommeut  either  were  Modenese  or  had 
been  connected  with  Modena.  The  union  of  scholarship  and  hnlittess  of 
life  with  zeal  for  practical  lefonn,  as  eaemplified  in  these  nMa,  is  xare  in 
the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  movement  for  i-eform  from  within  thus  inaugurated  in  Italy  did 
not  become  a  power  in  official  circles  in  R(ime  until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  EX  The  paper  reforms  of  the  Fifth  Lateran  remained  a  dead 
letter,  while  the  good  intentions  of  Adrian  VI  came  to  nothing.  His 
tt&ffkf  neverthelflssy  will  ever  ha  memorsble  from  his  conftinon  that  tbs 
souroe  of  the  poison  which  was  corrupting  the  whole  Chuich  was  in  the 
[MLpal  Court,  nay  even  in  tiie  Pontiffs  themselves.  Ignoiant  of  tiie 
world,  ignorant  of  the  forces  at  woric  in  Rome  itself,  Adrian  was  helpless. 
If  he  had  had  nny  measure  of  success,  his  reforms  would  have  been  of  a 
moral  emd  practical  kind  alone.  Having  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
cloisters,  he  knew  httle  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  human  thought 
St  Thomas  wa:^  his  master,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  work  of 
the  greatest  of  medieval  thinkers.    Adrian  was  a  precursor  of  Caraffii 
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and  the  later  Counter-Reformation,  mtiwr  than  of  the  pCM»4ofiqg 
Gontarini  and  the  learned  Giborti. 

Clement  Wl.  of  the  House  of  Medici,  was  well-meaning  and  wishefi  to 
remove  the  wor^t  a])uses  in  the  Church.  The  hell  through  which  \\\t 
'Stcptticy  passed  during  his  pontificate  was  indeed  paved  with  good  m- 
tantions,  but  they  all  «Hiie  to  nothing.  Hie  cam  of  the  tamporal  powir 
and  tlie  InteieBti  of  Iiit  fiunily  left  littla  time  fbr  tibe  refonaiatloii  of 
•ocioty.  StiU  in  15M  the  Roman  Congregation  was  set  up  to  ftiatm. 
the  (jei^;  but  in  the  troublous  years  which  followed,  leading  up  to 
the  Sack  of  Rome,  little  could  be  done.  Giberti,  who  with  Nicholas 
Schomberg,  the  Cardinal  of  Capua,  nppMirs  to  have  inHuenced  Clement's 
policy  in  those  early  years  of  his  reign,  had  little  time  to  spare  frora 
secular  afl'airs ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  finally  retired  to  his  Bishopric  of 
Verona  that  he  obtained  an  opportunity  of  playing  the  port  of  a  refiHuer. 
T)uu»  while  the  Teotonk  landa  wtn  rapidly  foiling  away  front  tiioGhiiic^ 
nothing  waa  done  m  Bome  itwif  to  heal  the  obtain  wfakli  all  moi 
acknowledged  to  bo  crying  for  reforoL 

There  was  one  remedy  for  the  Church's  evils  which  was  a  nightmare 
to  Clpment.  A  reform  of  the  Church  by  a  free  General  Council  vrta 
a  cry  wliich  grew  in  intensity  and  sprang  up  from  iiiiuiv  quarters  85 
Clement's  vacillating  reign  dni^ged  on  its  way.  Luther  had  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  free  General  Council ;  and  the  appeal  was  edioed  in 
the  G^noian  Sieti.  Ghaflm  binadf  took  up  the  idea;  but,  as  it  eoon 
ceme  to  be  eeen  that  what  Gharlea  meant  by  a  Gcnenl  Gomidl  wae  twy 
diiihftnt  from  that  denied  by  the  Froteetaate*  the  cnthodoem  for  it  eoen 
cooled  down  in  Germany ;  and  the  idea  of  a  National  Council  for  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  religion  took  its  place.  At  times,  when  it 
Wfla  a  useful  wei^on  to  be  vised  against  the  Pope,  Charles  al^o  o^ve  the 
idea  of  a  National  Council  his  support ;  but  he  sincere!  v  de.sired  the  con- 
vocation of  an  Ecumenical  Council,  and  he  fell  back  on  the  alternative 
uidy  when  the  conduct  of  the  Papacy  forced  his  hands.  General  Council 
had  ominooa  memoriee  for  the  Papacy  since  the  daya  of  FieOft  CbBohae^ 
and  Bald;  and  Clement  no  dmibt  frit  that  the  gofenmwBt  of  the 
Cbnrch  during  his  pontificate  wonld  not  atand  the  cndeal  of  a  pkAGe 
examination*  Gren^nl  Councils  were  i^t  to  get  out  of  hand*  and  no  one 
could  foresee  whither  they  iriight  ultimately  lead.  Clement  succeeded  in 
putting  otf  the  evil  day  at  the  price  of  Jetting  events  in  Qcnnany  telte 
their  own  course. 

With  Clement's  successor,  .Uessaiidro  Eamese,  who  took  the  titlt  of 
Paul  in  (15^),  a  new  era  began ;  and  at  last  the  party  of  Catholic 
tefonnen  found  their  opportunity.  Qneof  thefiiitaclaof  the  nowAi|ie 
waa  to  oaifor  a  Geidiaal^i  hat  t^on  Gafporo  Gontarini;  and  ooon  ate 
Cexafia,  Sadoleto,  and  Bole  alio  veeeived  the  eacred  purple,  r  The  leadot 
among  the  Catholic  reformers  were  summoned  to  Rome.  On  Joimafy 
153^  a  Bull  was  nad  in  the  Conaistocy  for  the  lefoim  of  manj  of  the 
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papal  ofHc«i^  but  it  was  not  poUiihed;  and  iD  tbe  tuimiMr  of  tiie  tmm 

jmr  Paul  appointed  a  oomnuBsioii  of  nine  to  rapori  on  tbo  leformB  that 
were  needful.  The  nine  membera  of  the  commission  were  Contariol* 
Coraifa,  Sadoleto,  Giberti,  Pole,  Aleander,  Federigo  Fr^oso,  Gregorio 
Coiiese,  and  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Toimnaso  Badia.  Their 
report  prcspiited  in  1537  ia  the  well-known  Comiluun  dtkctonim  cardi- 
naimut  ti  aiwrum  praclaiorum  de  emendunda  ecclesia.  The  git^at  principle 
to  whidi  thij  letam  again  tnd  again  »  that  laws  ought  not  to  b«  dift- 
penscd  with  save  for  grave  cause,  and  that  eren  then  no  money  should 
be  taken  for  dispensation.  To  the  sjitem  of  money  payments  tfasy  trace 
the  chief  evils  of  the  Roman  Court  Everything  could  be  obtained  for 
money,  however  hurtful  it  might  be  to  the  general  weliare  of  the  Church. 
The  report  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  evils  at  the  fountain-head.  The 
whole  Church  was  infected  with  corruption.  Unfit  pt;rsoii.s  were  habitually 
ordained  and  admitted  to  benefices.  Pensions  and  charges  were  imposed 
upon  the  revenues  of  benefices  which  made  it  impossible  ibr  the  holder  to 
live  an  honest  life.  Ezpectatives  and  leservstions  had  a  demoralising 
eflbet  Residence  mm  genendly  neglected  by  the  Bishops  and  deigy ; 
and  eieniptions  from  the  anHianty  of  the  Ofdinary  enabled  leaden  of 
scandalous  lives  to  persist  in  their  wickedness.  The  tegular  clergy  weie 
no  bettor  than  the  aeculam.  Scandals  were  frequent  in  the  rdigious 
Houses ;  and  the  pn'vileopeg  of  the  Orders  enabled  unfit  persons  to  hear 
confessions.  The  Cardii^als  wore  as  bad  as  the  Bishops  with  regard  to 
residence,  and  accumulated  ofRcc?  in  their  persons.  Indulgences  were 
excessive  in  number,  and  supei'i»UUous  practices  weii^  too  often  encouraged. 
Ifneh  evil  had  followed  from  the  granting  of  manriage  di^eoaations; 
and  absolutions  ibr  the  sin  of  simony  could  be  obtained  a  mere  aan|^ 
In  Rome  hsdf  the  scrrioes  wen  dosenly  conducted  and  tiie  whole  pfjest- 
hood  was  sordid.  Loose  woBSen  wete  openly  received  even  in  the  houses 
of  Cardinals.  Unbelief  grew  apace,  and  unnecessary  disputations  on 
trivial  points  difltnrbed  the  faith  of  the  vuJp^nr.  It  waa  the  duty  of  the 
Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches  to  lead  the  way  in  the  ^»n«*"d'n£  of 
these  evils. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appuintuient  of  this  remarkable  commission 
for  refonn  Paul  HI  published  a  Bull  (May  S9,  15S6),  summoning  a 
General  Council  to  meet  at  MiaDtoa  in  May»  1587;  and  a  Bidl  of 
Befonnation  was  published  in  September,  158&  But  the  icnewal  of  war 
pveveoted  the  C<Mmeil  from  asaembUng,  and  iti  meeting  was  deferred. 
Meanwhile  little  was  done  to  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  reform 
commission.  It  was  decided  on  the  su^estion  of  the  Cnrdinal  of 
Capua,  Nichola?5  Schomberg,  not  to  publish  the  report,  as  it  revealed 
so  many  grave  scandals  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  See.  The  docu- 
meut  was  however  privately  piiuted  in  Rome,  and  by  some  meanu 
a  copy  readied  Gormany.  It  was  vqmblished  thste  with  scoffing 
comments.  This  incident  shows  that  there  was  little  clianoe  of  any 
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papal  attempts  at  reform  being  regarded  in  Gkfinaiiy  at  aeriou^lv 
intended.  A  beginning  was  indeed  made  at  Rome^  Hk  offices  of  the 
DfttAry,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Penitentiary  were  overhauled : 
a  report  signed  by  Contwini,  Caraffa,  Aleander,  and  Badia — the 
**  Conjnlium  quattuor  delectorum  a  Paulo  III  super  Reformaiiom  sanctae 
Runuiime  Eiccks^iae  ' — wa^  in  the  autumn  of  15^7  presented  to  the  Pope. 

But  in  nnlity  littk  ■camo  to  hRV»  bean  dmuL  Uie  General  Oouidl 
nmr  met  at  Uantiuk  Tlie  Duke  did  not  dedie  its  presence  in  hk 
tenitory ;  and  the  war  between  CSharks  and  Raneie  made  it  pradkally 
impossible.  The  Council  was  then  summoned  to  meet  at  ^oom  at 
May  1,  1538,  but  it  again  had  to  be  postponed.  It  soon  became  dear 
that  the  Pope's  zeal  for  reform  was  rapidly  waTiinor.  Contarini  did 
his  best  to  stir  him  up  to  action.  In  his  J-^/Ji^ioia  de  poUalait 
PuiUificis  in  llsu  clavium^  and  in  his  De  potestate  Poniijicig  in 
compontiambui'"  he  emphasibed  the  prupui»iUun^  that  the  Papacy 
wai  a  ttcmd  charge,  and  tfatt  its  powen  wen  to  be  nted  iat  flw 
good  of  the  Ghnidi  and  not  to  its  destnictkm.  In  all  Cantarinft 
wiitmp  the  oonoeption  of  the  ^ptey  at  a  nianarchy  and  not  a 
iyranny  appetiiL  It  is  a  monarchy  over  fieemen,  and  its  powers  are 
to  be  used  according  to  the  light  of  reason.  Though  the  Catholic 
reformers  held  strongly  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
Church,  they  distinguished  carefully  between  the  legitimate  and  the 
illegitimate  exercise  of  its  authority.  Fr^y  the  Papacy  iiad  received, 
fireely  it  should  give.  The  whole  official  system  of  the  Curia  with  ii& 
fees  and  extortions  had  become  a  scandal.  An  imqmtoos  traffic  In 
■Msred  things  had  grown  up.  Contarini  appealed  to  the  Bope  to  root 
out  effectively  this  canker,  which  was  destroying  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  In  November,  1538,  Contarini  travelled  with  Paul  III  to  Ostia, 
and  they  discussed  his  writing?;.  "  Our  goofl  old  man,"  as  Contarini 
calls  him  in  a  letter  to  Pole,  made  him  sit  by  his  side,  and  taJked  with 
him  about  the  reform  of  the  roiupoftitiones.  The  Pope  informed  him 
that  he  had  read  his  treatise,  and  spoke  to  him  wiUi  such  Christian 
feeling  that  his  hopes  were  thus  awakened  anew  at  the  moment  when 
ht  was  aboot  to  give  way  to  despair. 

Sarpi  doubts  the  sinooify  of  Paul  m  with  regard  to  reform.  He 
bdieves  that  the  Pope  took  np  tarioos  projects  of  reform  merely  as  an 
excuse  to  prove  that  a  Goundl  was  unnecessary.  But  Sarpi*s  prejudice 
Rlwa3r8  Winrlp  him  to  any  good  action  on  the  part  of  a  Pope ;  and  iliere 
is  little  doubt  that  Paul  was  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  remove  the  graver 
abuses  of  the  papal  Court.  But  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  R'^cended 
the  papal  thione,  and  his  energy  did  not  increase  with  yearv;  more- 
iifver,  he  was  not  a  acalot,  posiesied  with  ime  overmastering  idea.  The 
interetto  of  bis  fiunily»  bis  own  pmsonal  oomfor^  and  tiie  dignity  of  the 
Holy  See^  were  to  bim  things  that  were  not  to  be  lightly  lisiced  in  the 
ctixying  oat  of  any  scheme  of  reform. 
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Nothing  came  immediaUly  of  his  tallc  with  Contarini  in  the  anbxmii 
of  1588;  hut  in  the  spring  of  1540  a  fredi,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a 
more  energetic  beginning  of  reform  was  made  in  Rome.    In  April 

Giberti  was  summoned  from  his  dioc^  to  give  the  Sacred  College  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  ;  and  commissions  were  appointed  for  carrying 
out  reforms  in  the  Apostolic  CHiamber,  the  Rota,  the  Chancery,  and  the 
Penitentiary.  The  hopes  with  which  the  pontificate  had  begun  wei-e 
fillly  veviYea.  GiiovaoniMoRnie»  the  papal  Nuncio  lu  Germany,  had  again 
and  again  in  his  letters  pieased  upon  the  Pope  the  neoeasily  of  a  Council 
and  of  energetic  measures  of  feform,  if  the  Church  was  to  he  saved  in 
Gennanj.  Morone^s  instructions  ordered  him  to  be  a.«>  condliatosy  as 
possible ;  and  it  seemed  that  moderate  men  on  both  sides  might  arrange 
an  understanding.  The  proposal  of  Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  to 
condemn  as  heretical  a  series  of  propositions  selected  from  Lutheran 
Mrriters,  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Pope.  The  failure  so  far  of  the 
attempts  to  assemble  a  General  Council  made  Charles  fall  back  on  a 
series  of  national  conferences^  in  which  endeavours  were  made  to  find 
some  common  terms  of  agreement  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  fat  the 
action  of  the  Ecumenical  CouncQ  .when  it  should  meet 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  the  famous  Religious  Colloquy 
took  place  at  ILitisbon  in  April,  1541,  after  preliminary  meetings  at 
Hagenau  (June,  1540)  and  at  VV^orms  (Novf  inber,  1540).  The  detailed 
story  of  the  negotiations  belongs  to  the  history  of  Girmanv  •  but  the 
discussions  which  took  place  are  of  intertssb  to  us  as  showing  the  extent 
of  the  leconsfametioii  of  the  Churdi  system  to  wfaJdi  the  most  Hheial 
of  the  Gatholie  reformers  mre  prepared  to  consent  Agreement  was 
arrived  at  on  the  fundamental  articles  of  Original  Sin,  Ree  Wi]l» 
and  Justification.  With  r^rd  to  the  last,  a  neutral  formula  was 
arrived  at  midway  between  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  that  formulated 
later  at  Trent.  Justification  was  two-fold,  and  depended  both  on 
"  inherent"^  and  on  '*  imputed"  righteousness.  It  was  attained  by  faith; 
but  that  faith  must  be*  luingand  active.  The  marriage  of  priests  might 
be  permitted  but  not  encouraged,  as  also  communion  in  both  kinds. 
On  the  gemnl  doctrine  of  the  Sacramaits,  and  especially  on  the  docbine 
of  the  Eucharist,  agreemoit  was  found  more  difficult;  and  when  the 
papal  prerogatives  came  on  for  discussion  a  dear  divergence  of  opinion 
showed  itself.  It  was  dear  that,  after  concessions  on  both  sides,  a 
considerable  gulf  still  remained  between  them.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
peacemakers  could  conie  to  terms,  there  were  still  Luther  and  the  Pope 
to  reckon  with,  Luther  was  suspicious,  even  unduly  suspicious,  of  all 
papal  advances ;  and  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  proposals 
in  which  his  old  adversary  £ck  had  a  share.  The  Pope,  on  tiie  other 
band*  unhesitatingly  rejected  any  ambiguous  definition  of  the  papal 
prerogative  and  el  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ;  and  the  agreement 
on  JustifiGation  was  viewed  with  sospidon  in  Rome^  and  only  tolerated 
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after  mucii  explanalioii.  It  was  dear  fhat  no  final  ietUenicDt  oobld  be 
earned  at  the  eeoferenoe^  ivliich  was  acooidingly  brouglit  to  an  end  hj 

the  Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1541. 

Something  at  any  rate  had  been  gained,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 

peftceful  solution  had  been  made.  That  complete  pnctYs-?  should  have 
been  attained  at  Katisbon  w.ls  probably  impossible  from  the  first.  The 
exigencies  of  the  politiral  situation  at  the  time  made  it  the  interest 
of  the  enemies  ut  Charles  to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  religious 
difficulties,  which  it  was  feazed  wouJd  ftiengKhen  hia  handa,  Mantmt 
It  waa  dear  that  the  CathoUe  refbrmen  wave  no  longer  aa  mited  ai 
th^  had  been;  and  tfaetr  faifiuence  over  the  PiDpe  waa  evidently  leaeenmg. 
Caniffa  was  drifting  apart  from  his  oolleagaes,  and  was  lapidly  becoming 
the  leader  of  a  party  whose  spirit  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
gracious  idealists  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  The  future  of 
Catholicism  lay  in  the  balance ;  and  the  next  few  years  would  detemiiue 
for  centuries  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  towards  the  modem  worlds 
its  politics,  and  its  thought.  It  oiay  be  that  when  the  Colloquy  of 
Batisbon  took  pkee  It  was  aheady  too  late  to  save  the  nnity  of  tbe 
Ghmdi  in  Germany.  But  to  contemporaries  even  that  did  not  seem 
quite  hopeless.  It  was  difficult  for  men  living  in  the  midst  of  the  drama 
to  realise  how  far  the  world  had  moved  from  its  old  orbit  and  how  few 
of  the  old  landmarks  remained.  To  declare  dogmatically,  however, 
that  the  attempt  at  compromise  mado  .it  Ratishon  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  fii-st  is  to  a.ssume  that  rrotcstantisra  and  Catholicism  had 
already  taken  up  the  definite  positions  which  they  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  In  the  ca'ie  of  Catholicism,  however,  it  was  only  afler 
a  struggle,  the  issue  of  whidi  was  long  doubtful^  that  its  attitude  wis 
definitdy  determined. 

The  revi%^  of  religious  life  combined  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
old  scholastic  dogma — ^the  feeling,  as  Camesecchi  put  it,  that  men  had 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  only  desired  that  it  should  l>e  better  prenched — 
revealed  itself  first  in  an  awakening  of  the  old  religious  Orders  and  the 
foi  Illation  of  others  to  meet  new  needs.  The  numerous  exemptions  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  old  Orders  had  given  rise  to  many 
grave  abuses,  and  contributed  to  the  slackening  of  udr  spiritual  hSi 
Spain,  the  home  of  rdigious  orthodoxy  united  with  religious  seal,  led 
the  way  in  reform.  The  achievement  of  national  unity  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  brought  with  it  a  revival  of  the  Spanish  ChurcL 
The  State  used  the  Church  for  its  own  purposes,  and  the  royal  authority 
became  all  powcrftil.  The  Spanish  hierarchy,  though  always  fervently 
Catholic,  was  never  ultramontane.  Papal  interference  was  carefiiliT 
limited ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  revived  Inquisition,  Ximenes  reformed 
the  Spanish  Church.  The  religious  Orders  were  brought  under  control ; 
and  the  morals  of  the  Spanish  detgy  soon  compared  ikvourably  with  thoie 
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of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  A  revival  of  Scholasticism  in  its  Thomiflt 
form  took  place,  of  which  the  great  Dominican  Melchior  Cano  became 
later  the  chief  exponent  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  divine  right  of  tho 
qusoopate.  Bishopa  were  not  merely  curates  of  the  Pope.  The  nobler 
lidlct  it  medkvil  CSiristiAnity  were  again  displayed  to  fiat  worid  bgr  tha 
Spaniih  Ghuidk.  The  darker  aide,  the  horrorB  of  the  lnqnfiition»  the 
intdkctual  intolerance  and  narrow  outlook  Od  ISh,  fho  ddtciait  mubq  of 
hnBaa  freedom  and  the  rights  of  oonadenoe^  were  there  also ;  but  in  a 
narrower  8ph*»re  the  seeds  were  being  rowii  of  one  of  the  greatest 
religious  revivals  the  world  has  seen.  The  line  which  events  took  in 
Spain  could  not  fail  in  time  to  react  upon  theCatholla  reform  movement 
in  Italy ;  and  that  reaclioii  became  more  and  mure  powerful.  The 
inapiriilioii  of  the  movoDMnt  In  Italy  was  at  iini  indigenous;  bat  in 
time  the  gloomy  fanatidMn  of  Spain  ovenhadowod  it  and  craahed  out 
Its  more  humane  elements. 

But  in  its  beginnings  the  movement  was  a  apontanaoos  flspnssion  of 
the  55Tngle  desire  to  make  the  Catholic  religion  once  more  a  reality.  With 
many  it  took  the  form  of  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  austerity  of  the 
older  Orders.  Gregono  Cortese  recalled  to  its  ideal  the  Italian  Benedictine 
Congregation,  reorganised  in  1504$,  and  impressed  upon  it  its  duty  of 
supporting  the  Church  by  its  learning.  The  Comaldolese,  an  offshoot 
of  tiie  Benedictines  founded  by  St  Bomoald  in  thoaloTcaiiioaitury,  weva 
lefonned  by  Fwdo  6iuBtiniaiii>  a  mcniber  of  a  noUe  Venetian  fiunilj. 
A  number  these  monks  under  his  direction  led  an  ascetic  life  at  Masaaoeio^ 
between  Ancona  and  Camerino.  After  his  death  in  1528  Monte  Corone, 
b(  cvmie  the  centre  of  the  new  Congregation ;  and  the  Order  spread  rfipidly 
tJiroughout  bouthem  Europe.  The  old  inoiutstic  Orders,  however,  only 
set  an  example  which,  powerful  for  good  though  it  was,  went  but  a 
little  way  in  restoring  Catholicisoi  among  tiie  people.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Frasdscsns  and  for  new  idigiona  socwtics  to  bring  about  a 
xerival  of  popular  religion.  Tin  15fl6  Mattao  de*  Baan  was  authorised 
by  CSement  VII  to  found  a  reformed  branch  of  Fmdscans,  pledged  to 
revive  the  simple  rule  of  their  founder.  Tliey  came  to  bo  imown  as 
Capuchins  from  their  garb.  Simple  and  superstitious,  they  appealed  to 
the  populace  ;  and  they  became  the  spiritual  guides  and  counsellors  of 
the  people.  Religion  was  vulgarised  in  their  hands,  and  their  influence 
was  not  altogether  for  good.  Some  of  them  embraced  Frot^tant  ideas ; 
and  for  a  time  the  Order  was  viewed  with  some  suspicion.  But  to 
the  <T»pM«*i««  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  oiganisation  does  the 
Roman  Church  owe  the  preservation  of  the  maas  of  the  Italian  peojpla 
in  her  fold. 

The  older  Orders  of  monks  and  friars  were,  however,  unequal  by  them- 

selvea  to  achieving  the  regeneration  of  Catholicism.  The  secular  clergy  in 
many  parts  had  fallen  into  a  lower  state  of  degradation  than  tiie  regulars; 
and  it  was  one  oi  the  chief  coDcerns  of  the  Oratory  of  Diviqe  |^ve  tO 
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Europe  at  an  awful  expenditure  of  human  life  and  at  the  oCMt  oC  a 
OOmpIete  prr^  ersion  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

At  the  moment  however  when  it  was  about  to  disappear  Spain 
asked  for  its  introduction  into  that  country.  The  problem  of  the  jMoon 
and  the  Jews  prompted  the  request;  and  on  November  1>  1477,  ffiztoilV 
authoriied  Fsrdmand  and  laabdlft  to  set  up  tba  Inquintioo  in  tM 
States.  Tbe  Pspat^  consented  with  tdnctance ;  and  both  Siztus  IV  aod 
LmocLiit  VIII  reserved  a  I3|^t  of  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.  But  they 
were  both  obliged  to  give  way ;  and  by  a  brief  of  Aqguit  523^  146^, 
Alexander  VI  finallv  nbnndoned  the  claim. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  thus,  though  founded  by  Rome,  did  not 
remain  under  its  direct  control.  The  Spanish  monarchy  was  respon&ihle 
for  it  and  uiied  it  as  an  instrument  of  State,  though  at  times  the  terrific 
engine  wbkli  it  bad  created  got  beyond  its  controL  The  tbovo^s^hnHi 
-with  wfaidi  Toiqueinada  did  bis  work  adiieved  its  db|ect;  and  idisn 
y{«fatiAa  became  Chief  Inquisitor  in  1507  the  fierceness  of  persecution 
to  some  extent  rdaxed.  It  was  this  third  or  Spanish  form  of  the  Inqui- 
sition the  success  of  which  gnorre^^tod  to  Caraffa  the  setting  up  of  an 
Inquisition  in  Rome  to  su])eiMse  the  whole  Church.  The  idea  was 
warmly  supported  bv  lo^natius  Ltn  ola;  and  accordingly  Paul  III,  bv  a 
Bull  of  July  21,  1542,  stt  up  tiie  Holy  Olhce  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Six  Cardinals  were  appointed  commissionen^  and  were  given  powen  ai 
Inquisitors  in  matters  of  &ith  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Tbe  Papacy 
thus  provided  itself  with  a  centrahaed  machineiy,  which  enabled  it  to 
supervise  the  measures  taken  for  checking  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions. 
Pius  rV  and  Pius  V  extended  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its 
Oi^nLsation  reached  it.s  most  dtnrloped  form  under  Sixtus  V,  who 
by  the  Buii  Immensa  ri  modc41cd  it  aUmg;  with  the  other  Romaa 
congregations.  The  number  of  Cardinals  composing  it  was  increased  to 
twelve ;  and  there  were  in  addition  a  Commissary,  an  Assessor,  and  a 
body  oif  ConsQltoiBy  who  were  diosen  from  among  canonists  and  theo- 
logians. Besides  these  officials,  there  were  nmnerana  QoaUficaton  who 
gave  thdr  opinion  on  questions  submitted  to  them«  There  were  also 
an  advocate  charged  with  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  and  other 
subordinates.  The  Roman  Inquisition  not  only  proceeded  against  any 
persons  directly  delated  to  it,  but  also  heard  appeals  from  tlie  seateaices 
of  Courts  of  the  Inquisition  in  other  local itiei>.  Inquisitui>  were  in 
addition  seut  by  it  to  any  place  where  they  appeared  to  be  needed. 

Tbough  the  sphere  d  active  work  of  the  Boman  TnqirisitioB  wm 
confined  to  Italy,  it  achieved  the  purpose,  not  only  of  stamping  out 
Protestantism  in  the  peninsula,  but  of  bringing  back  the  old  intolersnt 
spirit  into  the  govenmient  of  the  Church.  Conciliation  and  confessioos 
of  failnrc  could  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Inquisition.  The  failure  of 
Contarini  at  Ilatisbon  in  1541,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  1542,  marks  the  active  b^inning  of  the  Counter-iiefoniiatioo 
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tmfliti'onal  dogma,  meant  a  break  with  the  past  which,  when  its  full 
import  dawned  upon  them,  shocked  Caraffa  and  those  who  clung  to 
medieval  Christianity.  The  Ratisbon  proposals  of  1541  opened  their 
eyes,  and  the  pai  ting  of  tiie  wa^:^  came.  The  group  of  Catholic  reformers 
aptit  ia  two,  and  llie  diviaioii  pmljaed  for  •  tim«  the  work  whidi  had 
been  begun  with  the  CorwMum  dg  emendanda  Mofeno.  Untfl  it  waa  dear 
that  a  reform  of  morals  would  not  entail  any  Buneoder  of  medieval 
theology  and  of  the  medieval  syileni  of  Churdi  goremmentf  Garaffk  and 
his  friends  made  impossible  any  general  scheme  of  reform.  The  new 
Orders,  the  Theatines,  the  Bamabit^,  and  the  Capuchins,  were  restoring 
CathoUcism  rapidly  on  the  old  lines.  Their  work  went  steadily  on,  and 
meanwhile  it  was  enough  to  wait  Tlnij  were  doing  the  work  as  Caraffa, 
and  not  as  Contarini,  wanted  it  to  be  done.  The  progress  made,  however, 
waa  not  aa  rapid  aa  might  have  been  wished,  until  two  agendee  appeared 
upon  the  aoene  wludi  beeame  the  most  potent  of  the  forces  tliat  re- 
generated Catholicism,  and  breathed  into  it  a  militant  spirit,  making 
all  condliation  impossible.  The  Inquisition^the  Holy  Office  for  the 
Universal  Church— and  the  Sodety  of  Jesua  wero  the  new  oiganiaatioM 
wfaidi  adiieved  the  work. 

The  Inquisition  which  was  set  up  in  Rome  in  1648  by  the  Bull 
Licet  iniiio  was  not  new,  but  the  adaptation  of  an  old  organisation 
to  the  dianged  oonditioaa  of  the  timeik  The  teoden^  to  penecute 
appeared  in  the  Chinch  in  very  early  dayi,  but  iti  lawfumeei  was  always 
^allenged ;  and  it  was  not  untO  the  devenUi  and  twdfUi  oentaries  that 
any  deliberate  attempt  ms  made  to  penecute  systematieaUj,  A  wave 
of  heresy  then  pasjsed  over  western  Europe.  Dualism  and  Manichaeism, 
always  prevalent  in  the  Ea^t  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  West;  and 
the  south  of  France  became  their  stronghold.  The  Cluirch  became 
alarmed  at  the  spread  of  ideas  which  not  only  were  Bubversive  of 
Christian  faith  but  threatened  the  foundations  of  society  and  morals. 
Tim  crusading  spirit  was  diverted  from  Ihe  infidd  to  Hie  heietie.  The 
Albigensian  crusade  adueved  its  purpose.  But  eomething  more  was 
needed  than  an  occasional  holy  war  upon  heresy.  The  woric  was  taken 
in  hand  at  first  by  the  new  episcopal  Courts,  whidi  were  beginning 
to  admim'«;ter  the  recently  codifie^l  Cnnon  Jaw  in  every  diocese.  But 
their  action  was  spa'^modic ;  and  in  the  tliirtet'nth  century  their  efforts 
were  reinforced  by  a  papal  IiujuisiHon  entrusted  to  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  Orders,  it  was  regulated  by  the  papal  Legate  aiid  its 
authority  was  enforced  by  provincial  Councils.  The  Papacy  however 
never  had  complete  control  of  it;  end  side  by  dde  with  it  the  old 
cpiscopel  InquisitioD  went  on.  Hie  episcopate  viewed  the  papal  Liqui- 
smon  with  jealousy,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  succeeded  to  some 
extent  in  limiting  its  powers.  In  the  fifteenth  century  its  work  was 
done  and  its  activity  ceased.   It  had  atamped  out  heresy  in  Cential 
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for  his  aodefy.   His  stay  at  Jeruaalein  was  not,  lumsver, 
A  reefclas  enthmiast  rn^bt  osiise  trouble  amidst  a  Mohammadan  popu- 
lation ;  and  Ignatius  was  refused  permissioii  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  and 

returned  to  Venice  in  15S4. 

But  the  long  journey  had  left  its  mark  on  his  mind.  He  perceived 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  and  his  lack  of  education,  and  he  determinefl 
to  do  his  best  to  remedy  these  defects.  From  1624  to  1528  he  studied  al 
the  Univeralties  of  BaroeloDa,  AloalA,  and  Snlamaaca;  and  in  lliSS  lie 
praoeeded  to  the  tJmveisitir  of  Bans.  It  has  been  soggested  that  fesr 
of  the  Inquisition  prompted  him  to  this  step ;  for  twice,  once  at  Alcali 
and  once  at  Salamanca,  he  had  fallen  under  its  suspicion  and  narrowly 
escaped  condemnation.  At  Paris  Ignatius  proceeded  more  cautiouslv. 
and  the  seven  years  of  his  stay  there  mark  the  crisis  of  his  life  when  the 
visionaiy  and  enthusiast  developed  into  an  organiser  and  leader  of 
men.  Patiently  and  quietly,  accepting  no  rebuff,  he  gathered  round  him 
one  by  one  a  little  band  whom  he  had  Infected  with  his  enthnsiasm. 
Pierre  Lef^vre,  a  Savoyard,  was  his  first  disciple;  Hirougli  Urn  lie 
obtained  an  infiuenoe  over  Franda  Xavier,  the  future  Apos^e  of  the 
Indies,  though  he  was  no  eHsy  conquest.  Diego  (Jacobin:)  La\Ttez  and 
Alfonso  SalmeroTi,  both  Spaniards,  were  the  next  converts;  and 
Nicholas  Bobadilla  and  Simon  Iloflrii^uez  soon  followed.  On  August  15, 
1534,  the  seven  of  tliem  heard  raa^  and  received  the  communion  in  the 
chntdi  at  Montmartre  and  made  a  vow  of  poverty  and  diasttty.  They 
also  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  go  to  Jerusalem  fon  tiie  glory  of  God 
when  they  had  finished  their  courses  at  the  University ;  but,  if  It  wss 
found  impossible  to  do  so  witiiin  a  year,  they  agreed  to  throw  them^ves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  anid  place  thansdvas  absolutely  at  his 
disposal. 

Accordingly  in  1537  they  left  Paris  and  went  to  VVnice  with  the 
object  of  reaching  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  eve  of  their  leaving  Paris 
Ldl^vre  had  gained  three  fresh  recruits,  Claude  le  Jay,  Jean  Oodnre,  and 
Pasquier-Brmiet;  when  Ignatius,  who  had  meanwhile  visited  Spain, 
rejoined  his  companions,  the  little  band  had  thus  increased  to  ten. 
ijiey,  however^  firand  it  impossible  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  the  Tiirk^,  nnd  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
Uieir  vo^v,  determined  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Pope.  It  was  at 
Venice  tiiat  Caraffa  and  Ignatius  met,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
Carailas  influence  which  brought  home  to  Ignatius  that  there  was  more 
important  woric  for  him  and  Us  disciples  nearer  home.  The  iniideL  was 
at  the  time  leai  of  a  danger  to  the  Church  than  the  heretie;  and,  just  as 
in  the  middle  ages  the  transition  from  a  crusade  against  the  one  to  a 
crusade  against  the  other  was  easy,  so  now  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
Ignatius  that  his  tnie  ml>$sion  was  the  extiipatiw  of  Protestantism  and 
the  expulsion  of  half-hearted  brethren. 

Caiaiia  would  have  wished  Ignatius  ami  his  disciples  to  unite 
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tiiemtelvcR  to  Ins  faTotmtB  Older  of  Theatines^  bat  to  this  Ignatius 
would  Id  no  way  consent.  He  felt  Ills  own  peculiar  missian  vividly,  and 
what  were  to  be  the  c^iaracteristic  features  of  his  Institute  were  rapidly 
taking  shape  in  his  mind.  Though  displeased  by  the  refosal  of  Ignatius 
to  conform  to  his  wishes,  Carafia  none  the  less  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment. CarafTa's  later  dislike  of  the  Society  when  he  was  Pope  was  due 
to  deeper  causes  than  Ignatius"*  refusal  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  him. 
The  diplomatic  skill  which  had  marked  Ignatius  ever  since  he  left  Spain 
in  152^  displa^'ed  ib>eii'  in  the  caution  with  which  he  approached  the 
Holy  See.  Accompanied  by  LeAvie  and  Laynez,  he  determined  to  vidt 
Rome,  leaving  his  other  companions  to  carry  on  In  nortiiem  Italy  the 
work  of  preaching  and  teaching  and  the  gatheting  of  fresh  disciples, 
wluch  they  had  b^un  in  Venice.  He  felt  it  was  necessary  to  survey  tlie 
ground  at  Rome  before  attempting  to  settle  there.  On  his  journey 
Ignatius  had  a  vision  in  a  little  church  not  far  from  Rome,  which  shows 
that  the  worldly  wisdom  which  he  had  acquired  had  not  dimmed  his 
sense  of  a  divine  mission.  GchI  appeared  to  \\mi  in  this  wayside 
sanctuary,  and  he  heard  a  voice  saying,   Ego  vobis  Romae  propitius  era. 

It  was  Oetober,  1589,  vdwn  the  three  enthusiasts  reached  Eome. 
Reform  was  in  the  air;  and,  tbougjh,  as  we  have  seen,  little  was  done  to 
carry  out  ihe  suggestions  oif  the  Cbfuifium  d»  emgndanda  addsria,  yet 
JRaul  HI  was  rc»u3y  to  give  every  encouragement  to  any  sdieme  finr  the 
improvement  of  llic  Church  which  did  not  call  for  any  great  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Papacv  itself.  Tgnahlus  and  his  comjjanions  were 
aooordingly  favourably  received  and  authorised  to  preach  a  reform  of 
manners  in  Rome.  The  door  thus  being  opened,  Ignatius  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  sunmum  his  other  disciples  to  join  him.  At  Easter, 
1688^  the  little  band  were  again  united ;  and  the  woA  which  they  bad 
begun  in  northern  Italy  was  extended  to  Rome.  GmtarinI,  as  wdl 
aa  Carafia,  welcomed  new  allies  and  became  tiieir  protector.  It  only 
remained  for  Ignatius  and  his  friends  to  draw  up  a  definite  Rule  and  to 
obtain  confirmation  from  the  Pope. 

A  supplication  was  accordingly  dra^vn  up  indicating  the  objects  and 
institution  of  their  proposed  Society.  Tlieir  petition  \va.s  referred  to  a 
coounittee  of  three  Cardinals,  with  Guidicdoni  at  iU  head,  who  at  iix-^t 
reported  uniavouraUy  on  the  scheme,  ^le  needs  of  the  day  required 
the  reform  or  suppreision  of  existing  religious  Qrden  rather  than  the 
creaticm  of  new.  Ignatius  was  however  not  discouraged.  He  worked 
on  ;  and  at  length  on  September  27, 1540,  the  opposition  was  ovcfoome, 
and  by  the  Bull  Regimini  mUiiani'is  ecckvne  the  Society  of  Jesus  was 
founded.  The  Hull  contained  a  recitation  oi'  tlie  petition  of  Inriatius 
and  his  companions  ;  and  it  is  the  only  certain  autliuiity  in  our  posses- 
sion frt)m  which  we  can  learii  the  nature  of  hi»  plan  in  its  early  form. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  is  that,  while  the  objects  of  the 
Society  are  ckariy  indicated,  its  oonstitntion  is  only  vaguely  outlined, 
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lit  memben  are  to  bear  armf  in  the  semoe  of  Christ  and  of  the  Boon 

BootilFy  His  Vioar,  to  whom  they  are  to  take  a  special  vow  of  obedienon 
ISmf  aitt  to  be  the  militia  of  the  Holy  Seei  devoting  themselves  to  ill 

service  whenever  it  may  direct  As  preachers  and  directors  of  consciences 
they  are  to  work  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  above  all  bv 
means  of  the  education  of  the  young.  They  aie  to  take  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  cluLstitv,  and  obe<iiciice  to  the  General  whom  they  set  over 
tkemselve:i,  iu  all  things  which  concern  the  oU^vance  of  their  Rule. 

The  power  gnated  to  the  Gcnenl  k  unpreoedented  Ift  iti  csteBt 
The  right  of  camniend  beloDgi  to  him  eotii^ly.  He  ie  to  dedde  6r 
each  h^  voealkm  and  define  his  woriL  This  b  the  onlj  indiotion  n 
the  Bull  of  the  elaborate  hierarchy  of  dugmue  which  eppeeis  in  the  later 
constituticm  of  the  Society.  At  the  same  time  this  apparently  absolute 
power  granted  to  the  General  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases 
he  is  to  take  the  advice  of  his  council,  which  is  to  consist,  in  important 
matters,  of  the  ^rrwiler  part  of  the  S«x'iet\  ,  wliile  in  affaire  of  lem 
moment  those  members  who  happen  to  be  in  hi:>  immediate  ueighboON 
hood  ekne  need  he  oounUed.  Hen^  end  in  the  hiiittmoe  on  «  period 
flf  pnbation  befine  admissioii  to  the  Sodefy,  then  is  an  eppaient 
^pvQxunation  to  tiie  oonstttutioDe  of  the  older  tel^oiia  Oidm^  in 
wluch,  however  much  stress  might  be  laid  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
authority,  that  authority  was  always  bound  to  act  in  a  canonical  and 
coTistitutionaJ  way.  If  then  the  scheme  laid  before  Paul  III  contained 
the  germ  from  which  the  matured  constitution  of  tlic  Society  was  to 
grow,  vt't  tliei-e  were  also  present  in  it  element-s  v>lucli  disguised  the 
extent  to  which  the  Society  was  a  new  departure.  The  huiguage  of 
Ignatius*  petitiai  la  not  inooodtlciit  hi  iti  mehi  ibsfenni  with  the  fittim 
oonaUUiUon  of  the  Society,  but  it  did  not  neonaerily  imply  it;  The 
unique  natare  of  the  new  oiganisation  was  not  lullj  realised  by 
officials  of  the  Roman  Court.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  membeas 
to  sixty,  ^i^ch  was  inserted  in  the  Bull,  may  however  show  that  they 
did  not  intend  it  to  grow  to  unmanafflable  mt  until  iti  tendrncafi 
revealed  themselv«i  more  c  l early. 

On  April  4,  1541,  six  out  of  the  original  ten  nicniljers  of  the  Societv, 
who  were  then  iu  Home — IgnatiuSj  Laynez,  Salmeron,  Lc  Jay,  Pasquier- 

Bioaet,  and  Codure  ■  met  to  cket  their  GenenL  Tim  %cm  irim  wm 
ahient  with  the  eaosptioa  of  Bobedflla  had  seat  their  votm  in  wxiting. 
Ignatini  was  unanimouily  elected.  Hc^  however,  refused  the  honour; 
but  he  was  again  elected  on  April  7«  At  last  on  April  17  he  gave  way ; 
and  on  April  22  he  received  the  vows  of  his  companions  at  the  church 
of  &n  Paolo  fuori  le  mura.  Thus  began  the  generftlate  of  Ignatim, 
which  lasted  until  his  death  on  July  31,  1556.  The  fame  of  the  new 
Order  SK>on  spread  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  manv  fresh 
members  were  admitted  to  its  ranks.  A  second  liuil  (Iryuncium  nodts) 
M  otoaned  from  FMd  in,  dated  Bfaich  14,  1548,  whkh  sepcakd  the 
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clause  of  the  IbmMr  Bull  linitfaig  the  nimibir  of  mmhm  to  tbctjr. 
Miwttidiik  IgDskiiis  eontiniied  to  woiIe  at  the  GoBititiitioiiB  s  eiiil 
the  opetieDce  whidi  he  guned  during  the  first  yean  of  the  Soeiety^t 

existenoe  no  doubt  unconadously  modified  his  sdicttie  Ibr  its  government. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  members — an  increase  which  he 
himself  did  not  altogether  welcome — with  the  consequent  mixture  of 
heterosreneous  elements  in  the  Society,  made  it  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Genewd  and  to  weaken  still  further  those  checks 
on  his  power  which  appear  in  the  petition  of  1540.  In  no  other  way 
oooU  the  unity  of  ectiai  of  the  Society  be  preson^  Judging  ficom 
the  pert  played  after  the  diatii  of  Igpatius  by  Laynes,  it  k  ertnoidy 
probable  that  this  development  waa  kucgely  due  to  his  ioflueneei 

However  this  m.w  bo,  the  ( lian^n^  undoubtedly  took  place  ;  and  by  a 
Bull  of  Paul  m  of  October  18,  1649  (Licet  cM/iium  pastor alis  officii)f 
and  by  a  Bull  of  Julius  IH  of  July  21,  1.550  {Ex-poscit  pm  for  alts  officn)^ 
the  power  of  the  GeneraFs  Council  was  still  further  liniite<l  hmcI  other 
changes  were  made  in  the  original  plan.  It  is  clear  from  the  language 
of  both  these  Bulls  that,  though  further  drafts  of  the  Constitutions  had 
heea  bid  btdbie  the  ^pel  eutliorities,  Ignatius  had  not  yet  ledooed 
than  to  their  final  Unm.  From  the  BuU  of  JqUui  III  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  a  sexiaa  of  degieea  in  the  Society  waa  already  ahaping 
itRU^  but  that  the  government  of  the  Society  had  not  jet  beoooie  the 
gjstem  of  absolutism  it  afterwards  heonme. 

Julius  m  (1550-5)  was  kindly  disposed  towards  Ignatius;  and 
during  his  pontificaite  the  Collegium  Romannm  and  the  Collegium 
Qermamcum  were  set  up  in  Rome,  to  both  of  which  he  granted  an 
annual  subsidy.  His  soooesior  Maroellus  II,  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Greo^  had  bean  one  of  tlie  Lagitia  at  Ttet.  It  ivaa  due  to  his 
iifiocnce  that  Laynas  and  Sahneron  were  present  at  the  OoombO  as  the 
tiieologiana  of  the  Pope.  With  Marcellus  the  CounteivKefonnation 
ascended  the  papal  throne ;  and  the  Jesuits  appeared  about  to  become 
the  predominant  influence  in  the  Roman  Court.  But  he  dietl  three 
weeks  after  his  election,  and  wu-s  succeeded  by  CaratJa,  who  took  the  title 
of  Paul  IV.  The  new  Pope  immediatelv  displayed  hostility  to  the 
Order.    A  domiciliary  visit  was  paid  to  tlic  Gesu  and  a  search  made 

nnne.  Ytx3^  hoslilily  to  Spain  made  hioi  aospeet  «  body  ubidi 
had  aucb  deae  xelationa  nitb  that  countiy.  Ue^  however,  employed 
Laynei  in  CQoneiion  with  his  schemes  for  i^oim ;  and  it  was  only  lUFter 
the  death  flf  Iguatiiia  that  be  inteiftred  in  the  intMud  affaiie  of  the 
Society. 

T^ynez  was  elected  VicBT'General  on  August  3,  1556,  to  administer 
the  ai fail's  of  the  Society  until  the  Congregation  could  assemble  to  elect 
a  new  General,  and  to  approve  the  Constitutions  which  Ignatius  bad  left. 
For  various  reasons  the  meeting  of  the  General  Congregation  seems  to 
have  been  delayed ;  and  I^ynaa  apcnt  the  time  in  preparing  a  itnal 
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edition  of  the  Io:>titiite  for  submission  for  its  approval.  Dissensions 
meanwhile  Inoke  out;  tsynm  was  aocined  of  puxposelj  defening  ibe 
meeting  of  the  Grenenl  Congregittioii  in  his  own  inteicsla.  BohwMk, 
Bodiigiies,  and  Pasquier-Brouet  were  the  kadeis  of  the  oppositiflB. 

Tliey  appealed  to  the  Pope  agaimfe  tlM  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Vkat* 
Greneral,  and  requested  that  the  government  of  the  Society  during  the 
interregnum  might  rest  with  the  Council  of  th*  Soc-iety.  The  Pop 
then  caiied  upon  Layne/.  to  bring  before  him  the  Constitution's  and 
rules  of  the  Society.  Cardinal  Carpi  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  matter.  His  report  recommended  the  confinnati<Hi  of  Laynez  aa 
Vwap^xoierBly  but  adviaed  that  in  fatuie  he  ehould  be  ob^ged  ta 
ooMuli  the  Coundl.  Laynes,  hoirew,  managed  to  obtain  from  the 
Fbpe  •  second  enquiry,  which  was  conducted  by  Gazdined  Ghulieri 
the  future  Pius  V.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  exact  result  of  this  seeand 
enquiry  was,  but  Laynez  skilfully  managed  to  divide  the  opposition  ftn(1 
paralyse  its  efforts.  At  length  on  Junp  19,  1558,  the  Greneral  Congrv 
gation  met;  and  July  2  was  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  new 
General.  Twenty  Fathers  were  presenL  Cardinal  Pachecho  superin- 
tended the  election  bj  older  of  tibe  Pope,  and  Laynes  was  elected  by 
thirteen  votes  oat  of  twenty.  ISie  assemUy  then  proceeded  to  vppnnt 
the  Constitations  in  the  form  they  were  pwsontcd  to  it  by  Laynes. 

Laynez  had  apparently  won  a  great  triumph.  He  had  qudled  llie 
opposition  to  his  authority.  He  had  persuaded  the  assembly  to  aooefii 
the  T^tin  version  by  Polanco  of  Ignatius^  Institute,  hy  whicli  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  General  was  secured.  But  he  h^ul  n  ekoned  without 
the  Pope.  Paul  IV  heard  that  the  General  Con-jnegation  had 

confirmed  the  ConslitutiuUB  of  the  Society  without  couiiuiting  him  and 
were  eboitt  to  adjourn,  he  sent  Gtidinal  fiaehedio  to  .demand  the  inser- 
tion of  two  altentioiis  in  the  Rule.  Jn  die  first  plaoi^  the  Jesnlts  wcr 
to  be  bound  to  recite  the  offices  of  the  CSuirdi  in  dunr  is  other  religioai 
Qrdeis  were  bound  to  do ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  office  of  General 
was  to  be  for  three  yeax^  only  and  not  for  life.  Paul  IV  evidently  feared 
the  power  wliich  the  Consti tuitions  of  the  Society  would  t^ve  to  ht\ 
able  man  to  wield  as  he  thought  fit.  The  Society  might  become  an 
imperkcm  in  imperio.  The  black  Pope''  might  become  a  dangerous 
power  behind  the  throne.  If  we  read  the  story  in  the  light  of  the  later 
histoiy  of  the  Sodefy,  this  is  not  an  improbable  inter^etation  of  the 
action  of  Paid  IV. 

Laynez  saw  th^  was  nothing  to  do  but  submit.  The  General  GoU' 
gr^tion  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father  and  dispened.  The 
two  alterations  of  the  Rule  were  not  incorporated  in  it,  but  arc  printed 
a*  an  appendix  to  the  edition  published  at  Rome  in  December,  1558. 
Laynez  could  do  nothuig  but  wait  for  better  limes.  They  were  not  long 
in  coming.  On  August  Iti,  1559,  Paul  IV  died  and  was  succeeded 
Pius  IV,  who  did  not  share  his  pi'edecessor  s  diiilike  of  the  Order.  Layiua 
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idwd  a  favouitUe  opportunity  of  bringipg  btfora  the  Sodsty  the  ques- 
tkn  whether  a  mere  informal  order  of  a  Pope  was  binding  on  them ;  but 
thev  considered  it  better  to  bring  tlie  matter  directly  before  Pius  IV, 
who  revoked  tlie  order  of  his  predecessor  so  far  as  that  was  necessary. 
The  Pajmcy  thu^^  i^ave  way  in  its  first  f;fTXjo;gle  with  the  Society  whidl 
was  to  bti     oiteii  more  &  masiler  Lhau  a  itervuiit. 

It  htM  h&m  HMtMaiy  to  dawribe  at  oouidcnibk  lengtii  tbs  «uly 
Ustflsy  cf  tilt  gOToniDCttt  of  the  Sodefy^in  ardor  to  diow  hov  gradoiHy 
H  fBveelfld  its  tnie  nature  to  the  vorid,  and  that  ehiohitiim  did  not 
triumph  without  cnuidcioble  opposition  in  the  Sooety  itMill  The 
new  institution,  however,  from  its  very  beginning,  was  the  exprrasion  of 
the  principle  of  blind  obedience  to  authon'ty.    Other  Orders  had  incul- 
cated it  as  a  virtue  ;  but  none  had  provided  so  searching  a  discipline  by 
which  complete  ascendancy  could  be  att>i.Uied  over  it5  disciples.  More- 
orer  its  purpose  was  not  merely  to  produce  Christian  humility  and  the 
spirit  of  leJf-dBBud  in  the  indifidiiel.   It  was  to  mahe  eadi  mmAat  a 
ready  initnimfint  for  the  purpaeee  of  the  Sodety  hi  He  mxhn  nith  the 
woiid.   A  pneHeBl  object  ivae  aliraye  the  end  in  ikm—4hiB  triomph  ef 
the  Church  over  hostile  foieeii  the  oonquest  of  the  hosts  of  Seten  what- 
efor  foim  they  might  assume.  A  perpetual  warfare  was  to  be  waged,  and 
success  could  only  be  obtained  by  faithful  obedience  to  orders.  The 
theory'  of  tliis  discipline  is  developed  in  the  Sjnritual  Exercises  of 
St  Ignatius,  a  work  of  genius  in  devotional  literature.    Though  it  owes 
its  form  to  a  considerable  extent       the  KxercUcdorio  de  la  vida 
etpiriiual  of  Dom  Gerd*  de  Cicneros,  the  Beoedictine  Abbot  of  Mont- 
aemty  pobliehed  hi  lfiO(V  wfahdi  Ignatiua  no  doobt  ioand  hi  use  at  the 
eoiiviiit  at  Mootsenat  dnrbg  h&  ataj  iShen,  and  to  the  mtitings  of 
mystics  such  as  Qeiatd  Zerbold  of  Zutphen  and  Manbomns  (Johannes 
Montboir),  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Ufe,  which  he 
probably  met  with  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  yet  it  is  no  mere  compila- 
tion.    The  s|)irit  which  breather  tdnough  its  pa(Tp«?  differs  from  that 
which  distinguisiies  most  mystical  writings,  in  that  the  absorption  of  the 
soul  in  God  is  not  to  be  the  end  of  action  but  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  further  work.   The  moral  paralysis  of  pantheism,  the  danger  of  all 
mysttea,  b  avoided.  Aeoarding  to  llie  p]«i  of  the  work  the  meditep 
tione  are  ^vided  into  four  main  divisions  or  weeks.  In  the  ftst  period 
the  eomse  of  the  meditations  is  oondneted  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
neophyte  a  kind  of  hypnotism,  a  passive  state  in  which  he  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  impressions  that  it  is  desired  to  make  upon  him.    In  the 
second  week  the  priories  of  the  Heavenly  King  and  the  privileges  of  His 
service  are  set  before  the  disciple.    The  arndes  of  Christ  and  Satan  are 
contrasted,  and  the  demands  tliat  God  makes  upon  men  are  set  forth. 
The  third  and  fourth  weeks  are  devoted  to  meditation  upon  the  sacred 
stoty,  the  liih  end  pasrion  of  Christ,  and  the  enormity  of  hnman  sm ; 
nad  flnsJly  tlie  eternal  joys  of  heaven  aie  set  before  the  disdple.  To 
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gain  them  he  must  give  up  liberty  and  the  fiwdom  of  thinking  for 
himself.  Absolute  obedience  to  the  bride  of  Chxut,  the  Churdiy  iti 
doctrines  and  its  life,  is  the  only  way  of  salvation. 

Such  was  the  ideal  which  Ignatius  set  before  the  world  in  the 
SjpArUualEseniten  anditsqiiiftwMCttililbUyrepiodiicedinhvSo^ 
Hie  Spkihui  Exgnmi  became  the  BiUe  of  tlie  Order  and  mouUed  Hi 
idigioiis  life;  The  novice  on  admission  was  trained  in  its  method.  He 
lost  his  penonality  to  find  it  again  only  in  the  Society.  He  himself  was 
but  raw  material  for  the  Society  to  mould  as  it  would.  All  his  faculties 
were  to  be  developed,  but  the  initiative  was  never  left  to  him.  The  life 
of  the  Society  was  a  life  of  mutual  supervision  and  subordination.  That 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  was  fully  recognised,  but  no  man  might  be 
the  judge  of  his  own  capabilities.  The  Sodety,  throu^  its  General  and 
those  appointed  by  him,  apportioned  to  eadi  his  work.  The  notieei 
were  cBstingnished  aoooiding  as  they  were  selected  fat  the  priesthood  er 
ior  secular  duties ;  while  those  whose  vocation  ms  not  jet  clear  fotwei 
a  separate  class  called  indifferents.""  After  a  novitiate  of  two  yean, 
promotion  was  given  to  the  grade  of  "  scholastics,'"  Those  who  belonged 
to  this  class  spent  some  five  years  in  the  study  of  arts,  and  then  acted 
themselves  as  teachers  of  junior  classes  for  a  similar  period.  The  study 
of  theology  followed  for  four  or  five  years ;  and  theu  admission  might  be 
given  to  the  mk  of  ipifitnal  ooadjuton.  Othem  howcfvier  ivere  aoii- 
fined  to  the  rank  cf  temporal  eoadjutoni.  They  were  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Society  and  ministereid  to  its  needs,  and  may  be  compaied 
to  the  lay-brcftinen  of  other  Orders.  The  great  majority  of  members  of 
the  Society  never  passed  beyond  the  rank  of  spiritual  coadjutor.  They 
took  part  in  all  the  missionary  work  of  the  Society,  in  preaching  and 
teadiing.  The  heads  of  its  Colleges  and  Residences  were  taken  from 
this  class ;  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  Society,  which 
was  confined  to  the  **  Professed  of  the  Four  Vows,""  vbo  were  the  Sodety 
in  the  strictast  sease  of  the  word.  Besides  the  three  ordinaiy  vows»  thqr 
tookonaof  special  aOsgiance  to  the  Pope^  nndertakiii^  to  go  whitheno- 
ever  he  might  order.  The  hi^Mr  offices  of  the  Society  were  confined 
to  them.  Their  number  was  always  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
membership  of  the  Society ;  and  at  the  death  of  Ignatius  they  only 
numbered  thirty-five.  There  was  also  a  small  class  tailed  the  **  Pro- 
fessed of  the  Three  Vows,""  which  only  differed  from  that  of  the  spiritual 
coadjutors  in  that  the  vows  were  taken  in  a  more  solemn  way.  It  was 
icsemd  Ibr  those  who  were  admitted  into  the  Society  for  enaplioiisl 
purposes. 

At  the  head  of  this  elaborate  hierarchy  stood  the  GeneraL  His 
power  was  absolute  so  far  as  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  the  Society  wm  con- 
cerned; but  he  could  not  alter  its  constitution  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  General  Congregation.  An  intricate  system  of  checks  and 
connter-checks  guarded  against  any  part  of  the  huge  machine  gettii^ 
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^Mjmid  his  control,  a  system  to  which  to  some  extent  he  also  was  subject. 
Six  assistants  were  appointed  to  keep  a  watch  upon  him,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  his  deposition  was  provided  for.  Espionao;;  and  delation 
permeated  the  whole  Society.  Al^lute  as  his  authority  was,  the 
General  felt  that  in  the  Society  there  was  a  great  impersonal  force 
bdiind  him,  whidi  pimDted  bim  from  departing  from  fhe  tpirit  of  the 
liDimder. 

Admirably  fitted  as  sudi  an  Ofgaxumtioii  was,  with  its  combinatmn 

of  adaptability  and  stability,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  tlie  Society  with 
the  least  possible  friction,  yet  it  wa«?  inevitable  that  the  influx  of  able 
men  into  the  Society  should  lead  to  a  variety  of  ideas.  The  intended 
unity  of  thought  as  well  as  action  could  only  be  })artially  enforced,  and 
the  abler  minds  could  not  be  made  to  think  alike.  A  considerable 
iapunish  opposition  arose  in  the  Society,  which  criticised  what  it  thought 
to  be  certain  evil  tendendei  in  the  body,  MmpUwa.  mote  a  iraik  on 
the  ddTects  of  the  Order;  and  ibe  tbeoiy  of  momls,  wbicb  Bmoal 
criticised,  did  not  become  pievalent  in  the  Societf  without  a  struggle. 
But  in  iti  first  and  golden  age  such  division  as  there  was  did  nol  wcAken 
to  any  appreciable  extent  its  unity  of  actioui  and  it  olfersd  an  nnbroken 
front  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

The  spread  of  the  Society's  organisation  and  the  ubiquity  of  its 
members  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  were  remarkable.  The  Latin 
countries,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  were  soon  covered  with  a  net- 
wmk  of  its  institataons;  and  Jesuit  Fatbeis  became  an  influence  in  the 
connseb  of  IVinoBS»  North  of  the  Alps  progrem  was  less  rapid.  In 
Sotttbem  Germany  and  Austria  a  foothold  was  obtained;  but  it  was 
not  ontil  after  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Cotmdl  of  UteaX  that  much 
progress  was  made  there.  In  Fmnce  con<^iderable  opposition  had  to  be 
overcome  before  the  Society  could  obtain  an  enlrv  at  all ;  and  it?  after- 
wards famous  College  of  Clermont  long  Uved  a  precarious  existence. 
Candid  critics  in  the  Church  were  not  wanting.  Melchior  Cano  called 
the  Jesuits  the  precoraors  of  Antichrist;  and  St  Carlo  Boiromeo  in 
bis  later  years  viewed  with  siispicioo  the  power  and  tendencies  of  the 
Socielj*  Great  as  iSbsar  importance  became^  almost  immediatdiy  after 
their  frnmdation,  in  the  counsels  of  the  Chuidi,  their  mimionary  influence, 
at  any  rate  outside  the  Latin  coontries,  is  commonly  antsdated.  Their 
educational  system,  which  was  a  great  advance  on  anvthing  which  had 
gone  before,  was  only  gradually  developed ;  and  by  means  of  it  their 
greatest  services  to  the  Church  w  ere  rendered.  During  the  years  in  whic  li 
the  Council  of  Trent  sat,  and  in  those  immediately  preceding,  it  was  the 
Inquisition  whidi  was  the  most  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Papacy* 
ne  Jesuits  rendered  yeoman  sendee  at  the  Council  itsd^  and  their  day 
came  when  it  was  bcoiig^t  to  *  suoosssful  condnsicn. 

Such  were  the  forces  at  moik  in  the  Choreh  when  at  length 
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drcumstBiioei  allowed  the  long  deferred  Council  to  meet.  1^  Cliristuui 
Renaissance,  with  its  ideal  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  reason  and  itx 
nttempt  to  find  ft  place  within  the  Chnrch  for  all  that  wai  in  ♦h*' 

achievements  of  the  hnrnan  iiiiiui,  its  pi lilosopli v,  itj  Bcioncf.  and  it«  art, 
was  rapidly  beinq'  rcHpsed  by  a  new  spirit,  which  claitm^d  for  Church 
authority  compkte  contrui,  and  gave  little  scope  to  human  ix-eedum  and 
self-reaUsatioii.  The  laoftfieeof  the  intellect  rather  than  its  conseeimtktt 
«ii  diniMidfid.  Manldnd  ww  to  icoiam  m  boodagB  to  the  dead  faflod  of 
tho  ptft  The  progress  that  was  beang  mfiidlj  made  in  Inmiaii  loiQwledge 
wii  to  be  ignored.  Catholidnn  ivai  never  to  go  beyond  ttt  mediefil 
exponents.  Conciliation  and  compromise  with  the  new  vieira  uno  conse- 
quently trefl«ion,  and  "No  f?urn'nf?or^  was  the  cry. 

Paul  Ui  stood  aloof  and  looked  on  as  the  new  power  grew  in  strength 
and  made  itself  felt  in  the  Church.  The  last  of  the  Renai^ance  Popw, 
he  was  liberal  in  his  sympathies,  but  he  never  gave  his  whole  oonfideuce 
to  any  party.  Tlie  idbrmed  and  tdceiat  Crtholidam,  wUdi  aaoned 
about  to  prevail  in  the  early  yean  of  hi*  nignyibund  itaetf  only  parliaDy 
•uppoitedy  if  not  abandonody  and  otben  were  allowed  to  fruiirate  its 
cAirli.  Contarini,  on  hie  Mtrnn  to  Italy  after  the  Colloquy  of  BatiriNin» 
was  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Bologna,  but  his  influence  was 
gone.  Hif  death  occurred  soon  after,  on  Anf;iist  24,  1542,  and  he  was 
spared  the  further  disiUusionmcnt  whicli  the  Council  would  hnve  inevit- 
ably brought  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest  figures  m  an 
of  great  men,  and  the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker  wa£  his.  Giberti 
euiviMd  him  litde  mon  than  a  year,  dying  on  December  1510  Tbe 
loei  of  Gotttatini  and  Giberti  waa  an  inepemble  Uor  to  the  perly  of 
eonciliation.  Sadoleto^  FOle,  and  Morone  aorvifed ;  but  none  of  then 
had  the  force  of  character  to  fight  a  losing  cause ;  and  Pole  and  Mocone 
ended  their  days  in  trying  to  vindicate  their  orthodoxy,  the  one  by 
plftving  the  part  of  n.  persecutor  in  England,  the  other  by  winding  up 
thti  Ccjuncil  in  the  papal  interest.  For  the  time,  however,  Viterbo,  of 
which  Pole  was  governor,  became  the  centre  of  the  remnants  of  that 
little  band  which  had  first  found  a  common  bond  in  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  l4vve.  Evetything  now  depended  on  the  eoming  Coondly  and 
tiMM  waa  nothing  liiit  to  await  eventa. 

Tliough  the  Colloquy  of  Ratisbon  had  failed  to  achieve  any  pennaaent 
lenilt,  yet  the  Emperor  did  not  altogether  despair  of  conciliation  Ute 
▼arying  drcumstanws  of  the  politic?il  «!ittmtion  from  time  to  time  afFected 
his  attitude  towards  the  Lnthcrans ;  but  he  aj)perirs  to  have  hnd  a  irenuin^ 
desire  all  along  for  a  tliorou^^h  reformation  of  abuses  in  the  Church  by  a 
Grener&l  Council,  from  which  the  Roman  Court  itself  was  not  to  be 
exempt.  Paul  III,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  desire  for  a  Council., 
at  whs^  it  was  dear,  afler  the  events  at  Ratiaboo,  that  the  p^wl 
prerogative  waa  likely  to  be  severely  handled.  It  was  impossible  tat 
hhn»  howover,  to  naiat  the  demands  of  the  Emperor  altegefher;  and, 
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after  an  interview  htiwem  them  at  Lucca,  Paul  m  at  length  again 
agreed  to  summon  a  Council.  Accordingly  on  Maj  1542,  a  Bull 
was  published  summoning  a  General  Council  to  meet  at  Trent  on 

November  1,  1549.  Trent  wft>^  selected  as  the  place  of  assemblv,  with 
th('  liope  of  sati.sfyinf^  the  German  demand  that  the  Council  s.}ioul(l  meet 
on  German  territory.  Though  the  popiilatiua  of  Trent  waa  mainly 
Italian,  it  was  within  the  I:impmi  and  under  tiie  protection  of  Charles' 
Ivotfaer  Feidlnand*  At  the  Huna  tina  it  ww  easy  of  aow  to  the 
Italian  Biahopa,  and  waa  not  ao  fiw  distant  aa  to  Iw  beyond  the 
Ftope*a  oontroL  It  was  an  eodesiastioal  piinoipality  under  ita  Bidiop, 
Chiialoftvo  Madnizzo,  Cardinal  of  IVent. 

In  August,  1545K,  Parisio,  Morone,  and  Pole,  the  L^ata  appointed 
to  open  the  Council,  started  for  Trent ;  and  the  Council  was  duly  opened 
on  November  1.  There  were,  however,  only  a  few  Italian  prelates  present ; 
and,  as  no  more  arrived,  by  a  Bull  of  July  6,  1543,  the  Pope  a^rain 
udjouriied  the  Guuncii.  The  war  between  Charles  and  I'rancis  1  again 
made  tha  Gonndl  impossible ;  and  «t  tlia  Diat  of  Spaier  in  15M  it  waa 
i^iraad  that  all  prooaedlngs  against  tbe  I«atbarona  diould  be  atayed  nntO 
a  fiw  and  gsneral  Council  could  be  held  in  Genoany.  Charles  also  pro- 
mised to  hold  a  Diet  in  wfaioh  the  religious  qnaatioos  should  again  ba 
discussed  and  if  possible  arranged.  The  Lutherans  were  privately  assured 
that  an  endeavour  !^hould  be  made  to  frame  a  scheme  of  com|»elieDaiony 
and  that  the  Pope  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

The  proceedings  at  Speier  seriously  ttiarmed  the  Pope;  and  on 
August  o,  I54!^f  he  addieb;^  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
EmpcRir*  Hm  ain  of  Eli  would  ba  hiit  be  wiot^  if  ha  did  not  lift  np 
ilia  voioe  against  tfaa  unwanantad  intarferenoa  in  tha  afidrs  of  religion 
by  tfaa  Emperar  and  the  Diet.  Toleeation  was  pernicious,  and  the  attempt 
to  fegnl&te  the  affiurs  of  the  Chiuxb  in  a  national  assembly  largely 
ooinpoBed  of  laymen  unheard  of.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  a  reformation^ 
and  had  dedared  this  often  by  promising  a  Council ;  and  it  wm  the  Emperor 
himself  who,  through  the  war,  was  hindering  the  one  means  which 
could  restore  the  peace  of  Christendom.  The  Pope  now  saw  tliat  it  was 
necessary  lor  him  to  take  active  steps  if  the  control  of  the  situaiiuu  was 
not  to  pass  out  of  his  banda.  Unleas  aomething  waa  donc^  Chailea  might 
ba  driven  to  follow  the  eonmpla  of  Henry  VIII,  and  the  German  Chnroh 
mi^t  fall  away  from  the  Holy  See.  The  Council  must  be  held  in  Ofder 
to  aatiafy  Charles,  but  it  must  be  conducted  with  quite  other  objects  than 
those  contemplated  by  him.  The  formulation  of  doctrine  should  be 
its  chief  business.  The  old  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church  must  be 
hud  down  aticsh  so  as  to  make  ail  conciliation  of  the  Protestants  im- 
po»£>ible.  Ail  discussion  of  the  papal  prerogatives  must  be  avoided  ;  and 
the  reform  of  practical  abuses  must  take  quite  a  secondary  place.  Having 
annndatad  the  Ghnreh^s  doctrine,  the  Gottndl  migbt  lonre  to  tfaa  Holy 
Eatber  the  canying  out  of  such  reforms  as  woe  ncoemaiy.  The  Gawmol 
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another  means  to  the  defeat  of  Protestantism. 

All  the  resources  of  a  skilful  and  patient  diplomacy  were  nonrdflmoled 
to  this  end.    A  Bull  was  published  on  November  30,  1 544,  summonirg; 
the  Council  to  meet  on  March  14,  1545;  and  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese  was  sent  to  Gksrmany  to  coiae,  if  possible,  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Emperor.    In  September,  1544;,  the  Xrcaty  of  Crepy  had  been 
ngned,  and  it  was  no  longer  so  essential  to  Charles  to  keep  aa  good 
terms  with  the  Lutherans.  The  Emperor  and  the  Fapacy  soon  begu 
to  dmw  ncarar  to  one  another.  Charles  refiued  to  oonfinn  the  rigfits  ef 
the  Lutherans  without  regard  to  the  pvooeedings  of  the  Council,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution.    He  did  not  ffd 
strong  enough  as  yet  to  pTovoke  a  general  contof^t  with  German  Protest- 
antism.    The  Turkish  danger  was  again  imminent,  and  the  Imperial 
treasury  was  empty.     It  thus  came  about  that,  when  at  length  the 
Papacy  was  willing  to  proceed  actively  with  the  Council,  the  £mperor  oq 
tiie  other  hand  wiabed  to  defer  it  fior  a  time,  aa  H  seemed  likdj  to  dmc 
the  Latfaenms  to  desperation.    Charles  aooordingly  at  the  Diet  «f 
Wflnns  in  1M5  allowed  the  idigioiis  question  to  be  again  dinriiif  H, 
and  proposed  another  coUoquy  of  the  theologians.    Until  tho  Diet  was 
concluded  he  requested  the  Pope  to  defer  the  opening  of  the  CoimdL 
Paul  III  vigorously  protested  perfiinst  what  was  nothing  short  of  an  insmlt 
to  the  Council ;  and  the  n(  L:()tiations  proceeded.    Charles  even  went  so 
fax  aa  to  propose  the  transierenoe  of  the  Council  to  a  really  German 
town,  from  Trent  which  was  only  Grermaii  in  name,  and  the  Pope  replied 
by  threatening  to  truuilate  it  io  Eome  or  Bologna.   Chailes  then  aaw 
that  further  concession  was  necessary,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  risk  the 
hostiltty  of  the  whole  oif  Gennany,  which  this  tiaasler  would  inevitaUy 
provide.   In  October,  1545,  aoooidingly,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  he  requested  the  Pope  to  open  the  Council  as  quickly  as  pofssible 
at  Trent;  and  informed  him  that  the  religious  negotiations  at  the  Diet 
were  not  seriously  inteiulcd.  and  that  their  only  purpo^f  wa.s  to  deceive 
the  Protectants  until  his  military  preparations  were  ready  and  he  shouid 
be  able  to  crush  them. 

Tile  nqptiations  that  led  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Council  tiios 
ended  in  a  triumph  for  the  Papacy ;  and  the  Fhitestants  had  little  to 
expect  from  a  Council  which  b^m  under  such  auspices.  Their  only  h<^ 
lay  in  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  and  these 
Powers  now  appeared  in  close  alliance.  Their  agreement  was  not  however 
so  close  as  it  appeared,  and  the  Papacy  felt  that  only  the  first  step  had 
been  gained.  Charles,  even  when  in  alliance  with  the  Pope,  never  in- 
tended the  Council  to  content  itaelf  with  a  solemn  publication  of  Catholic 
dogmas  to  the  world.  A  reform  of  the  Churdi  in  head  and  memben 
was  neoeasaiyt  even  if  the  wishes  of  the  Fkotertants  were  to  be  ignored. 
Charles  never  had  any  intention  of  mefdy  playing  the  papal  game.  The 
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gi^gendgi  of  the  politkal  atuAtton  would  detenmnie  the  extent  of  tiie 
coooeanonB  he  would  make  to  the  Papacy ;  and  BruI  HI  Idt  thai  it  wee 
no  easy  task  which  still  lay  hefore  him. 

Paul  III  deemed  it  unwise  to  preside  in  person  at  the  Council.  An 
oM  man  of  nearly  ei;q'hty,  the  prospect  of  the  jouniey  and  a  lengthy 
sojourn  at  Trent  wa^  alone  sufrirlt  nt  to  deter  him  from  the  idea;  besides 
wkidi  it  was  betttir  for  the  Papacy  to  avoid  being  dii^ectly  involved 
in  the  atroggle  of  partifls  which  was  inevitable  at  the  GoundL  He 
aeoordingly  appointed  thiee  Legatee  to  preside  onr  its  meetingi  and  to 
conduct  the  huahMH.  They  were  to  keep  in  close  communication  with 
Rome^  and  no  important  matter  was  to  be  decided  until  he  had  been 
consulted.  His  choice  feU  upon  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte,  MaroeUo 
Ccrvini,  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  and  Reginald  Pole.  Del  Monte  and 
Cervini  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  papal  interest.  The  former  was 
hasty  and  impatient,  a  worldly  Cardinal  of  the  unreformed  papal  Court. 
Cervini  represented  the  party  of  CarafiTa  and  the  new  Catholicism,  intole- 
rant, narrow,  and  uncompromidiig^  but  keenly  anzkmi  for  the  lemoval 
of  Boionl  abnaes  in  the  ChuiciL  Oerrhii,  morooTer,  was  a  diplomatist  of 
the  first  Older;  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  numerous  rocks  and 
shoals  on  which  the  Papacy  stood  in  danger  of  beiiig  wneked  during  the 
Council  were  skilfully  avoided.  He  prevented  many  a  scene,  which  the 
haughtini^  of  del  Monte  had  provoked,  from  becoming  serious ;  and  none 
knew  better  how  to  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Pole  was  little  more 
than  a  cipher  from  the  beginning.  His  academic  mind  was  helpless 
amidst  the  play  of  living  forces  in  which  he  found  himself;  and  he  had 
to  aoquieaoe  in  the  policy  of  his  colkagoes  who  had  the  Fapacy  bdiind 
them.  His  nomination  as  Legate  was  only  intended  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  conciliation  to  the  pepid  policy,  and  he  felt  himself  hdplem  from 
the  first.  He  spoke  several  times  in  favour  <tf  moderation,  but  soon  lost 
heart.  His  ill  health  provided  him  with  a  convenient  pretext  to  with- 
draw later  from  a  scene  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  failure.  Great 
as  was  his  intellectual  ability,  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader; 
and  he  was  unequal  to  playing  the  part  that  Contarmi  might  have  played 
in  the  Council. 

On  March  13, 1545,  the  Legatm  made  thdr  K^emn  entty  Into  TtnL 
Ibey  bad  the  vaguest  instraetions,  and  could  do  nothing  but  wait,  while 

the  negotiations  mentioned  above  went  on  between  Cbaries  and  the  Pope, 
At  length,  when  a  favourable  juncture  seemed  to  have  arrived,  the  Pope 
ordered  them  to  open  the  Council  on  December  13,  1545,  and  bade  a 
number  of  Italian  Bishops  make  their  way  to  Trent.  The  attendance 
at  the  opening  ceremony  was  but  meagre.  Besides  the  Legates  and 
Cardinal  Madruzzo,  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  only  four  Archbishops,  twenty 
Bishops,  and  five  Generals  of  Orders,  with  a  small  number  of  theologians, 
were  present.  Of  the  Bishops,  five  were  Spanish  and  two  French;  and 
Swedoi,  Englandi  and  Ireland  were  represented  by  one  Bishop  each. 

OH.  XVIU. 
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OndiiiBl  Bfadnmo  whs  the  onlj  prelate  who  in  taaj  twee  ooqU  be  nid 
to  represent  the  Eia|riM;  end  tiie  leit  weie  Italians. 

The  first  three  sessions  were  spent  in  making  the  neoeasaiy  airenge^ 

ments  for  tlie  business  of  the  CounciL  A  diviHion  of  opinion  at  once 
arose  as  to  the  exact  title  to  be  used.  The  proposal  of  the  Legate* 
**  Sacrosancta  Tr'tdeiit'tna  syrwdus  in  Spiritu  sancto  legitime  cangregata 
in  ea  praetidenttbus  tribus  afoatoUcae  sedis  legalist  was  not  satisfactocy 
to  a  porthm  of  the  Goundl;  and  it  web  propoied  to  add  the  wads 
**  MwieirMfein  teMkm  r^ntmkmt,^  Hie  intention  of  tbe  ammdnmii 
was  to  expKtt  the  raperioril^  of  the  Council  even  to  the  Flope^  and  to 
revive  the  memories  of  Conrtanoe  and  Bead.  The  L^tes  expressed 
their  dislike  of  it  to  the  Pope  on  these  grounds,  though  in  public  they 
resisted  it  merely  as  being  unnecessary  ;  nnd  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal.  A  question  of  more  practical  import .mce 
followed  as  to  the  right  of  votins^.  At  Constance  votinpf  had  been  by 
nations ;  and  Abbots  and  theologians,  as  well  as  Bishops  and  Generals  of 
Oidcn,  were  allowed  to  vote.  Hie  Bishops  wcn^  however,  very  jealoos 
of  tiieir  privileges;  and  It  was  decided  to  confine  the  power  of  Yotiiig  to 
Bishops  and  heads  of  religious  Orders.  Tlie  daim  of  absent  Bishops  to 
vote  by  proxy  was  reject^  by  the  Legates  by  Older  of  the  Pope.  Oidjr 
Bishops  "in  partihut**  might  represent  their  diocesans.  This  was  a  great 
victor}'  for  the  curial  party.  In  the  absence  of  voting  by  nations,  it 
ensured  a  preponderant  influence  to  the  Italian  Bishops,  who  were  mostly 
blind  adherents  to  the  Papacy.  Many  of  them  were  very  poor  and  were 
in  fact  dependent  upon  the  Legates  for  their  daily  bread.  The  papal 
penrfons  and  tiie  hope  of  being  lewarded  witii  hicrative  offioes  kept  tlw 
lojal  to  the  Cuiia,  tiie  interests  of  which  were  largely  their  own. 

It  was  ftmsL  tiie  Spanish  Bishops  on  the  other  hand  that  the  L^aha 
had  most  to  fear.  Charles  had  issued  peremptory  orders  for  them  to 
attend  the  Council ;  and  they  became  the  backbone  of  the  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Curia.  The  work  of  Ximenes  had  borne  in»od 
fruit ;  and  the  Spanish  Bishops  were  the  most  kained  and  the  ablest 
among  the  members  of  the  Coimcil.  Tlieir  orthodoxy  was  unimpeach- 
able, they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  the  moderate  party  for 
oondliation  in  doctrine,  but  equally  with  them  tfaij  were  detennined  to 
maintain  the  sapremacj  of  the  Gonndl  to  the  Fope»  and  to  remove  tlie 
abuses  of  the  papal  Ooort  So  alarmed  were  the  Legates  by  tiieir  arrival 
and  by  the  prospects  of  an  increase  in  their  number,  that  they  wrote  to 
the  Pope  urgently  requesting  that  ten  or  twelve  capable  Italian  Biafaope 
of  proved  fidelity  mi  n;ht  be  sent  to  the  Council  to  resist  them. 

T?ie  divergence  between  the  interests  of  the  Curia  with  il>  Italian 
supporters  and  the  foreign  Fathers  was  plainly  revealed  when  the  order 
of  business  came  to  be  determined.  In  his  instructions  to  the  Legates 
Psid  in  dearly  laid  down  that  refonn  was  only  a  seeondaxy  and  leas 
important  eatise  of  the  oonvocaftioQ  of  the  OotmdL  Its  pilncipnl  wwk 
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mi  to  be  tlie  defimtkm  of  dogma.  It  was  for  this  latter  purpose  that 
Fanl  m  bed  coueeiited  to  summon  the  Council.  By  proclaiming  anewr 
the  old  dogmas  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  would  be  rendered 
impoMible;  and  before  any  reforms  hostile  to  the  pnpal  interests  could 
be  undertaken  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  bring  tiie  Council  to  an 
end.  The  Emperor  and  the  Spanish  Bishops,  together  with  the  few 
moderate  aud  ludepeiident  men  among  the  Italians,  had  however  no 
iatestioii  cf  meekly  iubmitling  to  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
eooiidemtion  of  relbnn.  When  the  Churdi  had  been  purified,  then  the 
time  would  come  for  the  diesnssion  of  questions  of  doctrine.  Led  bj 
Gudinal  Madruzzo,  who  repr^ented  the  imperial  Ti6w%  thtf  inristed  on 
reform  being  taken  in  hand  at  once.  The  Legates  were  placed  in  r\  very 
difficult  position  and  were  afraid  of  risking  an  open  defeat.    Feelinrr  i  an 

hif^'h  in  the  Council,  that  an  open  revolt  was  likely  if  they  insisted 
on  begmnnig  with  the  discussion  ot  doctrine  alone.  They  accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Campeggio,  the  Bishop  of  Felti  e,  proposed 
a  oompromise,  that  doctrine  and  reform  ehould  be  treated  at  the  aame 
time  hf  the  separate  eonuniarione,  and  ihonld  come  before  the  Comdl  in 
alternation;  and  for  this  proposal,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Cardinal 
Madmno^  thegr  obtained  a  majority  on  January  SS,  1546.  The  com- 
promise was  a  partial  defeat  to  the  rurml  party  and  revealed  the  strength 
of  the  oppositir)n.  ^Vhe  Pope  furious  and  called  upon  the  Legates 
to  cjet  the  <li  c  isiun  rescinded.  The  legates,  however,  p^mt^j  1  out  that 
this  was  impossible;  and  the  Pope  accordingly  acquiesced  with  a  bad  grace. 
He^  however,  prohibited  the  diacusnon  of  any  plan  for  tiie  refonn  of  the 
Boinan  Court  until  it  had  been  first  referred  to  him.  As  a  conaolotion 
the  Legatee  reminded  the  Pope  that  they  oodd  always  lengthen  tfaA 
discussion  on  the  dc^mas^  ao  as  to  receive  his  opinion  on  the  questions  of 
reform  that  were  under  consideration  at  the  same  time. 

The  details  of  the  proeedtire  of  the  Coiniri!  wore  arran^^d  viith  less 
difficulty.  The  v,  hole  Synod  was  divided  into  three  cla.sses,  and  the  M^ork 
of  preparation  was  distributed  between  them.  A  preliminary  discussion 
of  each  question,  after  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  theologians  aud 
canonists,  was  to  take  place  in  the  special  oongrcgati<m  to  whSh  it  ma 
allotted.  Ihe  matter  was  then  to  be  further  discussed  in  a  General 
ODDgregation  of  the  wlKile  Synod;  and  if  approved  it  was  to  be  promul- 
galtod  in  a  solemn  session  of  the  CoundL  1^  rules  of  procedure  being 
thus  settled,  the  dogmatic  discussions  wese  opened  at  the  Fourth  Session, 
which  beirnn  on  April  8,  154f>. 

The  rule  of  Faith  was  first  considered.  The  Nicone  Creed  including 
the  fUwqne  had  been  reaffirmed  in  the  Third  Session  with  the  significant 
descriptiou  *^si/inbolum  Jidei  quo  saticta  llonioiia  ecclesia  uilturS'  Tiie 
80IIIM  of  Imowledge  of  reHgious  truth  were  now  examined ;  and  Sodploie 
and  tradition  were  set  side  by  side  as  having  equal  anlhofity.  Tradition 
wna  defined  as  "IrodSiio  CkrklX^ mOi'^trmima  t^otkHonm  {SfMtttSmdo 
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dicktntey*  Hie  Church  aloiw  had  the  right  to  expoimd  Scripture ;  but 
silenoe  was  maintained  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Pope  and  the  Chuzdi 
in  the  matter.  The  traditional  Canon  of  Scripture  was  accepted ;  and 
the  Vulgate  wa^  decUured  the  authoritative  text,  which  no  one  wai  to 
presume  to  reject. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  definitions  would  be  accepted 
without  opposition.  Naochianti,  Bishop  of  Chioggia,  maintained  that 
Scriptnie  was  the  aok  mle  of  faith;  but  he  found  only  six  supportm 
Others  proposed  to  distinguish  betwesn  apostolie  traditioasand  tndition 
in  genera],  but  they  also  met  with  defeat  Hie  declarati<»i  that  llie 
text  of  the  Vulgate  was  infallible  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  time,  and  met  with  criticism  in  the  paped  household  itself.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  theologians  at  Trcnt,  mostly  Dominicans,  for  mc<iieval 
theologT,'  was  ;dmost  too  zealous  to  please  the  Human  Court.  The  Fope 
could  nut  help  feeling  a  certain  displeasure  at  the  Council  coming  to  a 
decision  on  sudi  fiipdamcntel  points  without  consulting  the  Holy  Se& 
He  directed  the  Legates  to  have  His  decrees  ol  the  Fourth  SeHson 
examined  emew ;  but,  on  their  protesting,  he  gaw  waj  and  ahandoned 
the  idea  of  dictating  directly  to  the  Council,  on  condition  that  its  decrees 
should  always  be  submitted  for  his  approbation  before  being  published. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  business  agreed  upon,  reform  wa<» 
next  taken  in  hand;  and  a  discussion  began  upon  a  difficult  point  of 
discipline,  the  qu^tion  as  to  the  rules  for  preaching;  and  cAtct  hising. 
This  raised  the  contentious  question  of  tlie  relatiun  of  the  iix^ups  to 
the  regular  cLergy,  Stormy  soenss  took  place,  and  reverend  prelates  gave 
one  another  the  lie.  Hie  Bishops  of  licsole  and  Chioggia  wete  Hie 
most  oiensive  to  the  Legates,  on  account  of  their  pbdn  speeking,  and 
their  recall  from  the  Council  was  requested  of  the  Fope,  A  considcflsble 
number  of  T^ishops  demanded  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions  &om 
episcopal  control.  The  discussion  soon  passed  to  wider  issues.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  residence  of  Bishops  in  their  dioceses  was  "^*urf  dh'ino,'' 
and  that  the  Pope  therefor"e  possessed  no  power  of  dispensing  with  iL 
Tlie  Le^tes,  howefer,  sooceeded  in  keeping  to  the  question  immediately 
before  them;  and  it  was  finally  decided  th^  while  the  regulais  wm  to 
be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  churdies  of  their  own  Qrdsr  without 
episcopal  permission,  thej  were  (o  be  prohibited  from  doing  so  in  other 
i^urches  without  the  license  of  the  Ordinary* 

Oriednal  Sin  %v  .is  the  next  subject  of  discussion ;  and  this  led  on  to  the 
thorny  paths  of  Froe  Will  and  Justification.  The  Ihnperor  endeavoured 
to  defer  the  discussion  on  these  speculative  puifits ;  but  the  Pope  was 
determined  to  obtain  definitions  which  would  make  the  breach  with  the 
FMestents  ineparsble.  The  L^tes  again  (June  St,  1546)  requested 
that  more  Italian  Bishops  might  be  sent  to  the  Cknmdl  to  cope  with 
the  opposition ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Justification  was 
entered  upon.  A  Neapolitan^  Thomas  de  Sen  Felieio^  Bishop  of  La 
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Ckva,  and  a  tern  theol<^axu^  mainteiimd  the  doctrine  of  Jnstificatko  liy 
Faith  alone,  but  their  viewa  could  obtain  no  hearing;  and  «  scene  ensued 
in  which  San  Felicio  and  a  Greek  Bishop  fell  upon  one  another,  and 

the  latter's  board  was  torn  out  in  fiftndfiils,  The  discussion  then  confined 
ibolf  to  the  mediating  view  which  Conbiiini  had  advocated  in  his 
Tiaciatus  de  Justijicaiione.  Pighins,  Pfliig,  and  Gropper  had  maiiitained 
a  similar  position  in  Grermany  ;  and  it  Iiad  the  adherence  of  some  of  the 
ableit  Catholic  intdlectB^lwtii  north  and  Mmth  of  the  Alp8»  Seripando^ 
the  Gcnaral  of  the  AngnatinianB,  waa  the  chief  champion  in  the  Council 
of  thb  view.  Seripando  in  many  respects  mffmhfcd  Sadoleto.  The 
best  elements  of  humaniam  and  ChristiaQity  were  united  in  him ;  and 
the  position  be  took  up  on  this  doctrine  was  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  He  distinguished  hctwecn  an 
"inherent''  and  an  ** imputed "  righteousness ;  and  the  "inherent^  only 
justified  because  of  the  "imputed'";  the  one  was  needed  to  complete 
the  other.  In  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  alone,  however,  lay 
our  final  hope.  The  mherent  righteouaneai^  the  righteousnesB  of  works, 
was  by  itself  of  no  avai]. 

It  was  in  this  diieiMrion  that  Laynez  and  Salmeron,  the  two  Jesuits 
who  had  been  brouj^t  to  the  Coimcil  by  Cervini  as  the  Pope*a  theolo- 
gians, first  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  af^somhly. 
Ignatius  was  of  opinion  that  the  Coimril  was  not  of  very  hi^li  import- 
ance; but  he  wished  his  Society  to  receive  favour, ilile  notice  there. 
Laynez  and  Salmeron  had  received  very  careful  instructions  as  to  their 
behaviour  in  the  Council.  They  were  to  use  every  opportunity  for 
preaching  and  carrying  on  paatoral  work.  Dogmatics,  however,  were  to 
he  avoided  in  the  pulpit,  and  no  eieonve  asceticism  tiiat  mi^t  he 
repellent  was  to  he  pmctised.  The  SfMkud  Exerdm  woe  to  be 
introduced  whinew  an  occasion  offered  itsdf.  In  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  they  were  to  speak  with  moderation  and  avoid  sriving  offence; 
but  they  were  to  oppose  anvthiriL^  approaching  to  the  Iu■^v  views.  Every 
night  they  were  to  meet  and  discuss  their  joint:  plans  of  action  with  Le  Jay. 

The  pohtic  instructions  of  Ignatius,  which  Layuez  and  Salmeron 
fiiithfully  cairied  out,  woe  eminently  roceessfiiL  Hie  Jmoiti  wme 
exampted  fbom  the  general  prohibition  of  pieadiing  during  the  Goondl, 
and  aoon  obtained  oonaiderafale  influence  with  the  Spanish  BiihopB. 
They  came  to  be  knovm  as  the  great  advocates  of  purity  <tf  dogma  and 
scholasticism  in  the  Council;  and  their  importance  rapidly  increased. 
When  Ignatius  wished  to  recall  I^vnez,  Cervini  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  indispensable.  With  regard  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Papacy 
aiui  the  Bishops,  Ignatius  wished  the  Jesuitis  to  play  the  role  of  mtdiator; 
but  this  position  was  soon  abandoned,  and  tliey  became  the  scientifiic 
supporteta  of  the  Roman  dahna.  Their  akiU  in  patriatie  and  adiolaatie 
quotation  was  remarkably  and  they  read  to  the  Coondl  what  were  whole 
treatises  rather  than  spocchcOb 
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Laynez  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  great  queatioD  of  Jvrti* 
fication.  While  admittinf^  the  distinction  between  "inherent**  an^ 
*' imputed"  righteousness,  he  maintained  that  the  "imputed"'  rif^hteoj^- 
ness  became  involvf^  in  the  "inherent."  The  merits  of  Christ 
iTOparted  to  man  tlirougli  faith;  and  we  must  rely  on  the  meriU  of 
Christ  hot  because  th^  complete  but  because  they  produce  our  mm* 
Tlie  eiRcacy  of  works  was  thus  implied,  fieripando  had  nudntafaHi 
that  we  must  rely  on  tiie  *'imputea*  righteousness:  the  rigfateoosoea 
of  Christ  was  alone  true  and  sufficient,  and  it  was  our  faith  in  that 
which  ultimately  justified  us.  Such  a  view  made  reconciliation  with  the 
Protestant*^  not  impossible^  while  that  of  Jjiynes  brouj^t  all  hopes  ot 
agreement  to  an  end. 

In  liis  speech  against  Seripando,  Ijiynez  pointed  out  with  grval  skill 
the  >veakness  of  mediating  theology ;  and  the  superficial  clearness  of  his 
logic  appealed  to  the  assembled  FatheiB.  The  modemte  party,  though 
nimble  to  penuade  the  Gooneil  of  thefa*  inewa,  were  yet  able  to  obtain  a 
decree  on  the  subject  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  allow  the  possilriiity  ti 
the  devdopment  of  Jansenism  in  the  future.  The  formula,  howefcr, 
made  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants  impossible;  and  the  Pape^ 
and  tho  Je^nits  finis  ohtained  their  object.  Pole  exhorted  the  Council 
not  to  reject  any  opinion  simply  because  it  was  held  by  Lutiier,  but  his 
voice  had  little  weight.  Seripando  was  left  to  lead  the  moderat*^ ;  and 
Pole  left  the  Council  at  the  end  of  June,  his  health  breaking  down,  and 
redxed  to  Padua.  In  August  the  Pope  requested  him  to  letam  to 
TVent,  but  he  excused  himsdf ;  and  in  Oetobw  he  was  definitelj  teBeved 
of  his  functions.  Meanwhile  the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  Session  wem 
solemnly  published  on  June  17,  1546;  and  Paul  III  approved  and 
ratified  by  a  brief  the  decrees  with  rcc^ard  to  preaching.  Only  the 
Bishop  of  Fiesole  protested  Rf^ninst  this  indirect  claim  of  "Uie  Pope  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  recjuired  his  assent  and  confirmation. 

Though  the  Legates  had  succetisfully  steered  their  way  through  the 
discussions  on  the  most  fundamental  points  of  doctrine,  they  still  feared 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Spaaiah  Biahope  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  reform.  To  prevent  this  they  endeavoured  to  procore  the 
translation  of  the  Council  to  an  Italian  town  wheie  it  would  be  more 
completely  under  their  control.  Madruzzo,  who  was  the  enei^getic 
advocate  of  the  Emperor's  on  the  subject  of  reform,  had  several 

acrimonius  conflicts  with  the  in i  t  iltlc  d*>l  Monte;  and  the  situation  again 
became  strained.  Cardinal  Pacijecho  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Legates 
of  falsifying  the  votes.  The  chaige  was  groundless,  but  it  is  an  indica- 
tion how  high  feeling  ran.  Tbe  Emperor  peremptorily  refiised  to  consent 
to  the  translation  of  the  Council;  and  the  Legates  had  to  content 
themsdYes  with  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  solemn  puUUeatioo  of  the 
decrees  on  Justification.  A  further  rampart  against  tiie  Ptotestants  in 
the  fpnn  of  doctrinal  decrees  upon  the  Sacnunenls  was  also  pwpaied; 
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Mid,  while  the  Emperor  endeaTooied  to  prevent  ftirther  dcfinitioii  of 
diwtrine,  the  Legates  did  all  they  could  to  hasten  it  on.  Fming  to 
press  the  Emperor  too  fnr,  Corvini,  diplomatic  fvs  ever,  proposed  a 
compromise  The  publication  of  the  decrees  on  JustiHcation  was  to  be 
delayed,  if  the  Emperor  would  consent  to  the  susper.jion  of  the  Coundl 
for  six  montlis  and  to  all  disciplinary  reform  being  left  to  the  Pope. 
The  £mperor  however  rejected  the  proposal  at  once;  and  the  I«egatcs 
fjioi,  on  Beoember  St^  1M6,  persuaded  tiie  Comicil  to  agree  to  the 
pnUieBtioii  of  the  dmecj  on  Jmtificetion  atihe  Sixth  Seanon  on  Janueiy 
15^  1547.  This  was  aooocdui^y  done;  and  the  decrees  were  oonfinoed 
hy  the  Pop^  irfio^  at  a  concession  to  the  Council  in  nAnm  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  question  of  the  residenre  of  Bi'^hops,  proceeded  to 
publish  a  Hull  requiring  Cardinals  holdink;  bishopiic-a  in  phirality  to 
resi^  them  witliia  n  cr  i  l-aiii  date.  So  far  as  it  wm  carried  out,  the  Dull 
was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  as  they  reserved  to  themselves  many 
penooBa  and  charges  upon  the  revenoes  of  the  tees  which  they  resigned. 

Bapid  progxtw  waa  inada  meamdiile  with  the  deeices  eo  tha  SBcm» 
menfe,  while  that  on  the  xendence  of  Bishops  was  again  delayed.  The 
view  that  residence  was  **jure  divino^  and  therefore  not  dispensable  by 
the  Pope,  was  again  insisted  on  by  the  Spanish  Bishops ;  and  Carranza 
wrote  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject.  But  the  serv  ile  It  ilifin  majority 
was  cuiitiiiuallv  increasing;  and,  when  the  independent  Bi>;hop  of  Ficsole 
nmiiituined  that  the  Ej)isropat€  possessed  <dl  spiritual  powere  in  itself 
and  tliat  Bishops  were  nut  simply  the  delegates  of  the  Pope,  the 
manuBcript  of  Ub  tpeedi  waa  tojaaded,  in  older  that  he  might  be 
pfooeeded  t^gainst  for  derogating  fimm  tha  authoritfr  of  the  Holy  See^ 
This  was  however  too  much  for  the  Council;  and  anch  a  storm  ensoed 
tlwt  his  manuscript  waa  xetnniad  to  him.  The  Legates  however  auo* 
eeeded  in  avoiding  any  mention  of  the  Cardinals  in  the  decree  cm 
residence,  and  no  reference  was  made  to  the  qi!e«;tion  whether  it  was  **  jftre 
dtvijio''  or  not.  Residence  was  simply  declaix«d  necessary,  and  power  was 
given  to  Bishops  to  visit  all  the  churches  of  their  dmcesc,  including  the 
Cathedral  Chapter.  The  whole  decree  was,  however,  limited  by  the 
presoriptioD  that  H  was  not  to  dimfaiidi  m  any  way  the  anthority  of  the 
Holy  See.  In  this  foem  it  waa  solemnly  pufaliahed  at  the  Sefenth 
Saaaioii  on  March  5,  1547,  together  with  decraea  on  the  SaemmettH 
In  general,  and  on  b^vtiam  and  confirmation. 

While  affairs  were  thus  proceeding  in  the  Council,  the  Emperor  wai 
obtaining  a  series  of  sucoeaaes  in  Germany  which  alarmed  the  Popi^. 
Paul  III  had  no  desire  to  8€-e  (  Imrles  too  powerful,  and  was  afraid 
that  he  might  come  in  person  to  Italy  and  insist  on  far-reaching  rciumis. 
He  therefore  determined  to  authorise  the  Legates  to  transfer  the  Council 
to  Bokgna.  The  tmniklion  waa  not»  however,  to  he  oanled  out  On  the 
aok  authority  of  the  L^galei^  but  they  were  to  ondeatoiir  to  ohiihi  a 
vole  of  the  Gboncil  ai>|iroving  of  it.  A  ooovenient  ptelcaU  waa  found 
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in  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  few  cases  of  plague  in  Trent ;  and^  on 
tlie  ^ound  that  the  health  of  tln^  Fathers  was  endangered,  at  the  Eighth 
public  ^^c^sion  (March  11,  1547)  the  Council  by  38  votes  to  14,  with 
4  abstentious,  decided  to  adjourn  to  Bologna.  Cardinal  Pachecho  and 
the  Spanidi  Bidiops  however  lenained  at  Trent  and  awaited  tht 
£knperor^  oiden. 

Cfaaries  was  exoeedinglj  angry  when  he  heaid  the  news.  He  refund 
in  any  way  to  recognise  the  tnmslation  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Spanidi 
Bishopj?  werp  prohihitod  from  quitting  Trent  on  any  pretext  whatsoever. 
Thev  vverL',  however,  to  refrain  from  ;iny  conciliar  act  which  might 
pi  o\  (>ki  a  schism.  Tlie  course  of  European  politics  during  the  iipxt  two 
years  liafi  been  narrated  elsewhere.  Charles  remained  firm.  His  political 
difficulties  did  not  dimimsh,  but  the  missioo  of  Cardinal  Sfendialo  did 
not  move  hun,  and  Fsul  III  was  disappointed  of  his  hopes  from  FVanee^ 
The  IXet  of  Augsburg  recognised  the  prelates  at  Trent  as  the  true 
Council ;  and  the  Emperor  attempts!  to  settle  the  religious  affiun  d 
the  nation  by  the  Tntrnm  until  a  Gencnd  Ck>micil  acceptable  to  him 
should  meet.  Nothing  remained  for  Paul  III  but  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable;  and  on  September  17,  1549,  he  formally  suspended  tlie 
Council  of  Bologna.  The  Pope  made  a  show  of  himself  undertakii^ 
the  reform  of  the  Churdi,  and  appointed  a  comnussifln  of  Cardinah  for 
the  purpose ;  but  before  his  real  intuitions  in  tiie  matter  caald  heoone 
clear  he  died  (November  10,  1549). 

The  Cardinal  del  Monte  came  out  of  the  conclave  as  Julius  III  on 
February  7,  1550.  Reginalil  Pole  was  nearly  elected,  but  Caraffa 
reminded  the  Conclave  of  his  Lutheran  tendencies  at  the  Council,  and 
succeeded  in  turning  the  scale  against  him.  Cervini  was  the  candidate 
of  the  party  ci  ieaet«m;  bat  the  ^perisliits  regarded  him  as  their 
most  dangerous  enemy  at  TVent  and  serared  his  exdnnon.  Del  Monte^ 
though  he  had  been  not  less  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Emperor, 
mi^t  be  gained  o>ver;  and  events  justified  to  some  extent  their  antici- 
pations. Ilie  new  Pope  wns  utterly  selfish.  He  only  desired  to  enjov 
the  Papacy  in  peace,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Emperors  wisiies,  so  far  as  they  did  not  entail  any  loss  of  power  to  the 
Holy  See.  He  at  once  agreed  to  the  return  of  the  Council  to  Trent, 
and  on  November  14, 150^  published  a  Bull' summoning  it  to  meet  on 
May  1, 1551.  In  letnm  ii  a  goarantee  from  lSb»  Emperor  that  the 
papal  authority  should  remain  intact,  he  even  consented  to  leave  it  an 
open  question  whether  the  preceding  decisions  of  the  Cooneil  WSVe 
lnndin<>'  and  to  grunt  tlie  Luthf  rnns  a  hearinfj. 

The  new  Poatiticate  srcnn d  to  Iil-  n|.)ctiiriLi;  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  Refonn  -wm  agaui  entered  upon  at  iiume.  A  commission  of 
six  r^iT**^"  was  appointed  to  consider  the  conditions  of  appgl^ment 
to  bfnefiflw>  nnd  another  commission  to  lefenn  the  procednajHuD- 
daves.  BtflBculties,  however«  soon  arose*  Henty  U  of  Btaa^Khed 
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{he  Pope  to  join  a  iMgue  against  the  Emperor,  and,  when  he  declined, 
refu'^ef^  to  rooooftii^j**  the  cominj^  Council.  The  German  Bishops,  and  still 
more  the  Fix>t«  st  uits,  despaired  of  any  good  result  from  j^nother  papal 
assembly,  and  siiowed  no  eagerness  to  attend.  The  Spaniards  iikewise 
were  reluctant  to  take  a  long  journey  which  would  probably  be  firuitless. 
Only  tonie  forty  prekbes  wm  present  «t  Trent  idien  the  CoimcQ  was 
reopened  on  May  1, 1651.  Caiduud  Marcello  Cresoenao»  totgetlier  with 
two  Bishops,  Pigliinoi  Aidibishop  of  Siponto,  and  Lippomano^  Bishop  of 
Verona,  were  the  papal  representatives.  The  two  Bishops,  with  the  title 
of  Nuncios,  were  to  assist  Cresoendo^  who  alone  exweised  the  legatine 
authoritv. 

The  choice  of  presidents  did  not  augur  well  tor  tlie  ijuc'(  i  ss  of  the 
Assembly.  Crescenzio  was  a  blind  adiierent  of  the  Papacy,  and  obstinate 
to  boot ;  and  his  assistaBts  w«e  equally  attadwd  to  the  curial  party. 
They  wdl  undentood  that  it  was  their  hosmess  to  proceed  fiuther  witii 
the  euphatic  restatement  of  the  old  dogma  in  die  interests  of  the 
Flipacy,  which  had  been  so  successfully  b^mL  The  Fkpac^  had  no 
more  intention  of  conciliation  in  doctrine  than  it  had  during  the 
Sessions  held  imder  Paul  ITT  The  second  meeting  at  Trent  was  thus, 
from  the  begmning,  doomed  to  failure  so  far  as  the  Protestants  were 
concerned,  as  the  first  had  been.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  no 
more  in  real  agreement  than  before.  The  meagre  attendance  at  the 
opening  left  no  altetnative  to  the  Goundl  but  to  adjonm;  and  Sep- 
tember 1  was  aocordinj^y  fixed  for  ^  fint  (Twelfth)  public  Session* 
By  that  time  the  ElectofS  of  Main  z  and  Trier  had  aitived,  together  with 
a  few  other  German  and  Spanish  Bishops.  It  was  agreed  to  take  up  the 
work  at  the  point  at  which  it  liad  been  dropped  in  the  previous  assembly 
of  the  Council;  and  in  tins  m.umer  all  its  previous  decisions  were  tacitly 
coniiroied.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  little  i^ood  attempting  to 
persuade  the  Protestants  to  send  representatives  to  the  Cuuiicil ;  but 
Qererthflless  the  Emperor  persevered  in  the  attempt 

The  doctrine  of  tiie  Encharist  was  the  fint  subject  entered  upon  by 
the  Council.  Laynez  and  Salmeron,  who  again  appeared  in  the  Council 
as  the  Pope^s  theologians,  and  with  a  greater  influence  than  ever,  strongly 
opposed  any  concession  to  Protestant  views  in  the  matter,  even  in  points 
of  discipline,  such  as  communion  in  both  kinds,  llie  Jesuits  had  a 
considerable  share  in  drawing  up  the  decrees  and  adopted  a  purely 
conservative  attitude.  The  German  prelates,  however,  and  a  few  others 
advocated  strongly  a  concession  with  regard  to  the  cup.  Finally,  at  the 
fe(|neat  of  the  representative  of  the  EmperoTy  the  matter  was  deferred 
until  tibe  Pk'otestants  should  arrive.  Meanwhile  the  discussion  on  reform 
was  resumed.  The  abuse  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope  from  the 
episco|>al  Courts  was  prohibited,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Courts  regu- 
lated. Decrees  to  this  effect,  together  with  the  decisions  on  tlie  Eucharist, 
omitting  Uiose  on  communion  in  both  kinds^  were  promulgated  at 
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the  Thirt*  f-TtHi  public  Session,  whic!)  was  held  on  October  11,  1551. 
A  safe-conduct  wa»  also  gran^t  i  to  the  Protestimts  who  shoul*! 
attend  the  Council,  though  iiut  until  after  much  uc^tiation  as  U>  iii 
exact  wording. 

Th0  Legate  began  noir  to  gnnr  amdow  •§  to  tbfe  ooiin»  «&» 
ivoiiM  takt  OD  the  arrival  of  the  FtoUstantB,  and  triad  to  hasten  tJia 
daHberetioDS  of  tha  Coimcih  At  the  general  Congregation  on  No> 
Tember  5,  CSnweiuno  praposad  that  the  Fathers,  in  order  to  sava  time, 
should  simply  accept  or  reject  the  articles  that  the  theologians  liad 
prepared.  The  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  bare  majority  A* 
the  two  Jesuits  were  now  the  most  iiifluenti«il  among  the  theologiAns, 
the  success  of  tiie  ix^gate  s  propottal  would  have  meant  that  the^  would 
have  practically  dictated  the  decreet  of  the  CounciL 

llie  8acnoiente  of  Penance  and  of  Estmao  Unotion  vena  negi 
disouMad,  to^edMP  witlt  tlurtaeD  Avtfaep  dacveea  on  ii^fonBi*  ^^^ftiiy  uuMf 
grievances  were  removed,  but  butntng  questions  were  skUfully  avoided. 
Ulie  conclusions  arrived  at  were  promulgated  at  the  Fourteenth  pablie 
Session,  held  on  November  25, 1551.  At  length,  in  January,  1552,  some 
Protestant  delegates  arrived  in  Trent,  reprt";ciitiiiLj;  the  Duke  of  Wiirt- 
temberg,  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  juid  a  lew  of  the  .««oulh  (TLTiuan 
towns.  The  Li^te  opposed  their  udinission  to  the  public  Cougn:gatiou 
imlesi  they  first  aeoepfced  all  the  oondnriona  of  the  Council;  but 
the  lepPBBentativai  of  the  Emperor  finaUj  ovcroame  the  op^Hiailkin 
of  the  Lmg/iAa,  and  the  dalegatae  veie  allowed  to  addieM  the  gOMBiI 
Congregation  on  January  24, 156ti  The  only  result  wae  to  reveal  haw 
wide  was  the  golf  between  the  Coondl  and  the  Frotestants.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  Fifteenth  public  S<?s.«don  on  January  25,  165Ji,  it  was  decid«i 
to  ftdjniim  the  next  ptihlie  Session  until  March  19,  1552,  in  order  t<i 
enable  other  Protestants  to  amve;  and  anotiier  and  more  exj)licit  .K<afe- 
conduot  was  granted  to  them.  The  theological  discussions  meanwhile 
continued,  but  nothing  was  done.  It  was  obvious  ihai  the  situation  was 
hopeleitt.  In  Febmarf  many  of  the  Bldi<^  departed.  In  Maidi  the 
Ftoteatant  delates  also  Urft;  attd  flnaUy^  on  the  news  of  the  rB|wd 
advance  of  Mainioe  of  Saxony^  the  Conndi  waa  auflpended  on  April  98^ 

The  Peace  of  Fossau  (1652)  and  its  confirmation  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (1666)  nmrk«*<T  the  failure  of  the  Emperor's  pohVv.  The  unity 
of  the  Church  was  definitely  broken.  The  two  Confessions  L-re  com- 
pelled to  tolerate  one  another  in  their  rcsj^ective  spheres;  and  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  and  compromise  were  abandoned.    So  far  as  the  Papacy 

wae  concerned,  the  Council  passed  away  ea  a  bad  dnaoL  Juttn  IQ 
detennmed  to  risk  no  more  experiments;  and  ILe  lemaiader  of  his 
pootiiiGate  was  spent  in  beauti^ig  his  villa  near  the  Porta  dd  fopeh^ 

the  Vilhi  J\  Papa  Givlio,  which  is  his  chief  memorial.  On  hla  death  on 
Match  iM>^  1666,  Cervini  at  last  asoKided  the  papal  thfone  as  Maiodh^ 
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He  vas  the  fint  true  Pope  of  the  Coonter-Refoniiatioii,  of  Uametev 
U§t  and  untanuihed  orQioaoKjt  and  aealiiaB  for  reform,  A  fHend  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  at  the  same  tUiie  tactful  and  dipLomatic;  and  he  well 
anderstood  the  HMudm  that  on  occasions  more  prudence  and  less  piety 

was  better  than  more  piety  and  less  prudence.  But  Marcellus  II 
only  survived  his  election  three  weeks,  and  was  succeed*^  by  the 
uncompromising  Caruii'a,  who  took  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  Counter- 
Heformation  was  now  master. 

Tin  new  reign  began  in  earnest  with  reform.  The  Papacy  itnlf 
would  purify  the  Churdi  and  needed  no  Council  to  assist  it.  A  Boll 
was  published  announcing  that  the  first  care  of  the  new  Pontiff  would 
be  the  lefoim  of  the  universal  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Court  Con* 
gregations  were  appointed  to  carry  out  this  announcement.  Edict  after 
edict  wRs  issued  for  the  reform  of  convenes;  and  the  whole  method  of 
appointment  to  clerical  offices  was  overhauled.  But  what  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  happened.  Ketorm  and  the  Catholic  reaction  were  sacrificed 
to  what  Paul  IV  thought  were  the  political  interests  of  the  Holy  See.  He 
liad  ever  htm  *  hater  of  Spain,  and  he  now  made  it  hia  object  to  ftee  the 
Papacy  from  ita  thraldom.  Hiaimwortfay  nephewa  attained  an  aaoendancj 
over  1dm  by  playing  upon  the  anti-Spanish  mania  of  the  old  man.  ^Oie 
pmificatioD  of  tiie  Church  sank  into  the  background. 

But  the  failure  of  his  nephews  to  achieve  the  object  dearest  to  bis 
lieart  opened  his  eyes  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1558;  and,  when 
Carding  Pachecho  had  the  courage  at  the  session  of  the  Inquisition  on 
January  9, 1559,  to  reply  to  Paui'b  excited  cries  of  Reform  i  Ketorm 
^Holy  fVither,  refonn  mint  fint  of  aU  begin  among  oundm/*  the  Pope 
was  convicted  of  tin.  His  nepbewi  were  baniahed,  and  reform  of  the 
whole  admhmtmtioQ  in  Churdi  and  State  waa  again  begun.  A  large 
vemianon  of  taxation  had  marked  Paulas  accession,  and  the  burdens  of 
the  people  were  now  still  further  lightened.  The  Datarioy  on  which  all 
the  schemes  of  reform  under  Paul  ITT  hnd  been  shattered,  was  taken 
in  hand  once  inore,  and  with  a  considerable  mejusure  of  success.  The 
removal  of  vexatious  taxation  and  of  the  toll  on  good  works  was  pressed 
forward.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i^eign  Ignatius  and  Laynez  haid  been 
conaulted;  and  Fanl  IV  lealiaed  from  the  example  of  their  Society  that 
freedom  of  apiiitual  aervioea  waa  the  road  to  aiiooeaa.  He  aaw  that  the 
whole  system  of  fees  levied  on  every  poeaihle  ocoaiion  was  utterly  bad. 
Mainage  dispensations,  a  very  profitable  source  of  revenue,  he  would  have 
none  of.  Officials  must  not  live  by  Court  fees,  nor  should  their  offices 
be  bougiit  and  sold,  or  pcrfoi  nied  by  a  deputy  who  harl  to  nvake  his  own 
profit.  In  short,  the  object  of  Paurs  rcfonns  was  to  substitute  direct  for 
indirect  taxation.  The  levying  of  tenths  was  approved ;  and  the  people 
were  to  be  taught  that  it  waa  their  duty  to  give  directiy  towaida  Ihe. 
aupportof  the  Holy  See.  At  the  aame  time  Paul  IV  raoo^uaed  that  too 
mnny  of  the  li^ifca  of  the  Biahopa  had  been  absorbed  by  Borne;  and  ii^ 
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tUi  waj  manf  of  liif  n/hnM  anticipated  tfaa  otdinanoei  made  hiba  nt 
the  last  Senions  of  the  Coimoil  of  TVent. 

An  equal  zeal  for  ptirity  of  doctrine  and  for  purity  of  life  ynm  ihowB 

by  the  energetic  old  man.  The  Inquisition  ezerciiwd  its  powers  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  even  Cardinals  were  not  ppami.  Morone  was  im- 
prisoned; and  the  suppression  of  liberal  Catholicism  as  w(  11  a.'^  Protestant 
opinions  was  now  definitely  taken  in  hand.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Index 
suppressed  the  slightest  t^dency  to  diverge  from  medieval  theology.  The 
spirit  of  Ignatius  and  hit  Sode^  had  now  takaipDmarienof  HieChmdL 

Fad  IV9  however,  died  on  August  18»  1009;  and  an  hninfidiaitr 
naetion  aet  in  in  Rome.  Hie  severity  of  hia  nMaaoies  had  made  lum 
many  enemies ;  and  even  among  those  in  favour  of  reform  there  was  a 
considerable  number  who  had  no  wish  that  it  should  be  the  arbitrary 
work  of  the  Pope.  All  the  Cardinals  accordingly,  before  entering  the 
Conclave,  bound  themselv^  to  summon  anew  the  General  Council  in  the 
case  of  their  being  elected;  and  on  December  26, 1559,  Giovanni  Angelo 
de'  Medici  (Medicino)  was  elected  Pope.  He  was  &  Milanese,  of 
middle-ehm  origin,  and  miooanecked  wHh  the  great  Ilarentiae  femflj. 
Learned  end  kindly  end  of  esemplary  life,  he  wea  better  aeqaainted  wA 
the  timea  in  which  he  lived  tiian  hii  predecessor  had  been.  He  wished 
to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  to  win  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
monarchs  for  the  Holy  See.  At  the  «ame  time,  he  had  no  intention  of 
suffering  any  diminution  of  the  papal  prerogative.  Before  his  arce«:«inii 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  concessions  in  discipline,  such  as 
the  practice  of  communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  he  believed  that  by  this 
means  a  Council  might  heal  the  divisions  of  the  Catholic  world  without 
endangering  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Events  diowed  that  H  was 
not  so  ea^  to  oonfiM  the  issues  to  such  nanow  lines;  but  at  the  opening 
of  his  reign  Pius  IV  looked  forward  to  a  Council  ^vith  no  mis^ving. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  Francis  II  of  France  gtuuUid  WkUi 
approvid  the  proposals  of  the  Pope  to  hold  a  Council.  But  thev  at  once 
proceeded  to  name  conditions  which  were  received  with  little  favour  at 
Rome.  Complete  freedom  must  be  given  to  the  Council.  It  must  l>e 
held  in  a  German  town,  and  it  bhuuld  work  above  all  for  the  reconcili&tioa 
ofihenntestants.  In  view  of  these  proposals,  Pius  IV,  chiefly  imderilie 
influenoe  of  his  nephew  CbudoBomnMO^Secsetaiy  of  Stele,  drew  ba^  tnm 
Hie  idflft  of  a  CouneiL  ^[hePope^  in  hbtuni,  made  impossihie  conditions^ 
end  oonsideied  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  lefasms  hj 
means  of  Congregations  of  Cardinals.  Events  in  France,  however,  com- 
pelled the  Pope  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  CoLmcil.  The  StAt<-->- 
Greneral  at  Orleans  (January  10,  1661)  ordered  the  French  Bishops  to 
meet  on  January  iiO,  lobl,  to  prepare  for  a  National  Council  if  the 
amiounosniant  wUeh  had  been  niade  of  a  G^eral  Coonoil  were  not  OBzxi^ 
out  A  papal  BuU  had  besn  issued  on  November  S9»  lfi60»  snmmonliy 
a  Goondl  to  Trsnt  for  April  6,  IMi  and  Pius  hastened  to  assoro  tfas 
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French  of  the  seriousness  of  his  intentions.  The  French  national  flynod 
nas  aocordinglj  abaadwwd;  and  Two^  ipiw  aoccfiled  as  the  place  of 
mfleting;  B^ora  tha  aaaembly  eoold  meet  there  was,  however,  another 
difficulty  to  be  settled  The  Emperor  and  the  French  gofemment  wished 
fbr  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Council  was  a  new  assembly,  and  not 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  previous  Sessions  at  Trent  as  Philip  11  and 
the  Spanish  Church  insisted.  The  sympathi^  of  the  Pope  were  with 
Philip ;  but  it  was  necessary  not  to  otieiid  the  Emperor  and  the  French. 
Accordingly  the  qu^tion  was  left  in  doubt,  and  no  detinite  prooounoe- 
nient  was  made  on  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  preparatioDs  fat  the  CSouncQ  went  on*  The  Pope 
instructed  his  Nundoe  to  invite  all  Christian  Princes  to  the  Council, 
whether  schismatie  or  not  The  Protestant  Powers,  however,  had  little 
confidence  in  the  proposed  assembly ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the 
Council  would  be  conlined  to  the  nations  still  in  communion  witli  the 
Sc«  of  ilome.  Ferdinand,  however,  and  the  French  government  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  Council  simply  to  raster  the  wishes  of  the 
Curia.  Both  Powen  wished  for  ooncessions  which  might  unite  to  the 
ChuvGh  the  moderate  Fhitestants  end  diaeflfeeted  CethoHcs  in  their 
dominieoe.  Tlie  lefmn  wfakh  tiiey  denied  m  emuaerated  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  French  ambettadon  at  the  Counci]^  and  in  tlie 
Libel  of  Rejbrnudian  which  the  Flmperor  caused  to  be  drawn  up.  The 
Mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  revision  of  the  service  books,  communion 
in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  priests,  reform  of  the  Curia  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Cardirueds,  the  enforcement  of  r^idence  on 
ecclesiastics,  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  dispensations  and 
€8B«nptioiM>  end  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  «ieonunnido«lion»  were 
aoMng  the  chief  pointt  demanded.  Tbrn  whole  Chmcdi  lyitem  wee  in 
Act  to  be  revised,  end  the  diare  of  the  Pqiacy  in  its  govanment  to  be 
reduced.  Bavaria  supported  most  of  these  demands ;  and  in  fact  nearly 
all  Catholics  north  of  the  Alps  desired  a  radical  reform  of  the  Church. 

Phihp  II  and  the  Spanish  Bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  for  no 
alteration  in  the  ritual  and  practice  of  the  Church ;  but  they  equally 
desired  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Curia  and  a  dimmutioo  of  the  papal 
anthority.  At  llie  same  time  they  wished  it  to  be  dietinctiy  dedared 
that  the  eawmbly  was  a  continuation  of  the  pnvious  Conndl,  and  thet 
an  effectual  bar  should  be  thus  provided  egeinsb  any  adfanoee  towwde 
FlNytestantiam.  The  Spenieh  Bishops  were  opposed,  even  more  strongly 
than  the  papal  Court,  to  any  alteration  in  the  discipline  and  practice  of 
the  Church.  The  division  among  tlif  Catholic  I'owei-y  gave  the  Papacy 
a  means  of  which  it  was  quick  to  avail  itself  The  history  of  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Tient  is  mamly  the  story  of  the  skilful  diplo- 
macy with  whidi  the  Fapacy  played  off  one  netion  egpinst  another  and 
euccceded  in  bringmg  ell  efforts  for  ladieel  rafonn  to  naught  Hie  tsek 
was  not  difficulty  as  there  was  little  cooperation  among  tbe  Powers  even 
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in  the  pursuit  of  objeeti  which  tbejr  had  in  •ad  the  Comidl 

ended  in  fltrengthaiing  nther  than  weakening  tiie  papal  grip  upon  tiie 
Church.  The  Papacy  mppoirted  fay  the  Italian  cpiaoopate  defied  Hie 

Christian  world. 

No  less  than  five  Legates  were  appointofl  to  preside  over  the  CcnmciL 
At  their  licad  waa  pieced  Ercole  di  Gon/aga,  Cardinal  of  "^^antT3&, 
brother  of  the  Duke,  a  man  of  conciliatory  disposition  ;  and  he  had  for 
his  colleagues  Girolanto  Seripando,  the  former  General  of  the  Augua- 
tinians,  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  ill  die  cailior  Seaioiii^  Li^ 
Simonetta,  and  Jaoopo  Puteo,  both  of  them  eanonists  of  renown,  and 
Staaiakius  Hoaiua,  who  had  worked  luurd  againit  hoesy  in  Folaiid.  The 
iait-named  three  were  firmly  devoted  to  the  papal  interests.  Puteo^ 
however,  soon  fell  ill,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Mare 
d*Altemp8,  Bishop  of  Constance,  a  young  man  of  little  e-srperience. 
Ludovico  Madrazzo,  nephew  of  C-ardinal  Madnmo,  had  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  the  bishopric  of  Trent,  and  received  the  lilies  on  their  anival 
on  April  16,  1561. 

llie  Biibopfl,  however,  anived  hot  alowly,  and  summer  and  avtanm 
wwt  bj.  At  length  the  Pqie  eoold  wait  no  longer,  and  fined  tlm  fint 
(Seventeenth)  Session  for  January  18, 1562.  Th&ce  were  thm  amtmhled 
for  the  opQiing  of  the  Council  five  Cardinals,  three  Patriaidi^  deven 
Archbishopre,  ninety  Bishops,  four  GeiuTRls  of  Orders,  and  four  Abbots 
The  first  business  undertal<en  by  the  Council  w^ls  the  question  of  an  Index 
of  Prohibited  Books.  It  was  d^ided  to  revise  the  Index  issued  by  Paul  IV; 
and  a  commission  of  eighteen  prelates  was  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
A  8afe-o(mdact  was  then  granted  to  any  ProteBtants  who  might  come  to 
Uie  Council  in  the  tame  terms  as  that  granted  imdar  Jolins  lOi.  But  tUi 
was  nothing  more  than  a  formality,  as  there  was  not  the  least  proapect 
that  any  would  attend.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Emperor 
so  fieur.  Although  the  nun^bers  pment  at  the  opening  of  the  CooDcO 
were  greater  than  they  had  ever  l>een  in  any  of  the  earlier  S<'s<»ion<?  at 
Trent  or  Bologna,  the  assembly  was  purely  a  gatherin;?  of  the  Catholic 
world.  There  was  no  longrr  even  the  possibility>  ^vhi^  }l  h  id  existjed  at 
an  earlier  date,  of  a  frank,  meeting  of  the  Froteiitaiits  aad  a  consideration 
of  their  oibjeelione.  The  Papacy  had  defbated  the  attempt  hdbie^  and 
motnal  distrost  now  made  it  hopdem.  Thainterest  of  the  third  meeting 
of  the  Council  liei  in  the  effort  made  by  oerinin  dements  in  Catholicism 
to  readjust  the  balance  of  forces  in  the  government  of  the  Churchy  and 
to  satisfS'  the  needs  of  Catholio?  north  of  the  Alps. 

The  cleft  between  the  parti t's  revealed  itself  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Council.  The  Legates  inserted  in  the  decree  concerning  the 
opening  of  the  Council  the  words  "  pr  oponentibtca  legaius  ac  praatUJ^n- 
idiw.**  Against  this  the  Spanish  Bidiops,  led  by  Guerrero,  Archbishap 
of  Grmada,  protested.  Ita  oibjeet  waa  to  diminidi  the  independait 
power  of  the  Council  apart  from  the  ^oge,  by  takho^  away  ita  right  of 
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initiatiye.  Any  proposals  hurtful  to  the  Papacy  and  the  CSniia  would 
thus  be  bfirrcd.  Philip  II  through  his  ambassadors  supported  the 
objections  of  the  Spanish  Bishops  to  the  clause.  The  Legates  however 
e3q>lained  the  words  away,  and  the  opposition  had  not  the  courage  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  vote.  The  situation  at  first  was  not  very 
promising  for  the  opposition.  A  little  group  of  Spanish  Bishops,  led  by 
a  detemiliMd  nuoiy  the  Aidibiahop  of  GmMda,  stood  &oe  to  Ikes  willi 
an  owwholming  numbar  of  Itiuiaii  ptelatHi  tfae  grcat  majority  of 
whom  nme  devoted  to  or  dop(  ruient  upoE  the  Curia.  A  few  nctrttiam 
Bishops  and  a  few  independent  Itahans  supported  them,  but  they  were 
rot  certain  of  the  help  even  of  all  the  J^paniard?.  Some  of  these,  chief 
of  whom  was  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  had  already  been  won  over  by 
the  Curia.  Behind  the  Spanish  Bishops,  however,  were  the  Catholic 
Powers.  Ail  alike  were  determined  to  maintain  the  libei-ty  of  the 
Coandl  to  declare  its  supremacy  o?er  the  Fbpe,  and  to  free  the  Church 
from  the  eurial  dmpotSam.  Umie  was,  hoirev€r»  no  bannony  of  acftion 
■ad  ft  dngiikr  lack  of  ooopentton  among  tiMm,  even  Uit  the  objeeto 
which  they  had  in  common.  Moreover  their  dForts  were  uliimatdy 
paralysed  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  Emperor  and  France  desired  the 
Council  to  start  entirely  afresh  and  to  make  concessions  in  Church  ritual 
and  practice  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  their  respective  countries, 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  that  the  Council  sliould  be 
consideied  a  continuation  of  the  old,  and  develop  the  old  dogma  and 
pnctice  on  the  tiaditioiial  lines.  The  ekiUed  intrignera  of  tbe  Curia 
Ibund  a  promising  field  lor  their  woriL 

Hie  aeoond  (l^glitecnth)  public  Session  was  held  on  Fehniaiy  96»  ISISSL 
The  resolutions  with  r^gpid  to  the  Index  and  the  safe-eonduct  to  the 
Protestants  were  then  published.  The  Congregations,  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeded with  their  work  ;  and  doctrine  and  reform  were  taken  in  hand 
together  as  before.  The  decrcea  on  the  Euchatrist  were  taken  up  at 
the  point  where  they  had  been  left  in  1552.  Communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  the  communion  of  children,  remained  to  be  considered.  The 
artieles  of  icfoim  dealt  with  diocesan  and  parochial  adminiitiatioii;  and 
the  question  of  the  veiidMice  of  Bishops  was  again  raised.  Simonetta 
endeavoured  to  avoid  a  declaration  on  the  subject ;  but  to  this  the  Coundl 
would  not  consent;  and  on  March  11,  1502,  its  discussion  was  begun 
by  the  general  Congregation.  The  Council  was  unanimous  as  to  the 
necessity  of  residence;  the  only  disiign^ement  was  as  to  its  being  "Jure 
diinno  ^  or  merely  "  lege  ecck-va^iwa.''  Thjs  indirectly  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  IxmiLs  of  papal  authority ;  and  the  controversy  soon  became 
heated.  The  hsgt/bi  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  attitude  they  should 
adopt  Simonetta  opposed  any  ooncemioii  on  the  subject,  while  the 
Cardinal  of  Bfantua  and  Seripando  hesitated.  At  lengUi,  on  April  S0» 
the  I^egates  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  66  voted  in  the  divine  nature 
of  the  obligation  of  residence^  whik  71  either  rejected  it  abfohitely 
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or  voted  for  remitting  the  qu&^ion  to  the  Pope.  The  restilt  was 
not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  Curial  party.  Only  a  niirioritv  h.id  vottd 
for  a  direct  negative  on  the  subject.  Simonetta  wrote  secret  letters  to 
Rome,  acctisiog  his  colleagues  of  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See 
by  precipitately  putting  the  matter  to  the  vote.  The  whole  Council 
1V18  now  in  %  state  of  confiisioii.  Tlie  Cawiiiial  of  Manlna  ad 
Seripando  ceased  to  feel  sore  of  their  gromid.  Hie  papal  letters  to  die 
Legates  changed  their  tone.  BaRomeo  mged  Simonetta  to  oppoae  aaj 
action  of  his  colleagues  which  would  be  hurtfU  to  the  iuleivaU  ef 
the  Holy  ^ec  The  recall  of  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  was  serious] v 
considered  at  liome.  Everything  stood  still  while  frequent  letters  w  ere 
exchanged  between  the  T-egates  and  Rome.  The  Frenrli  a ni bai»!4ador 
pro&n^y  ramarked  tiiat  the  Council  was  not  free,  as  the  iiuly  Spiht 
came  to  lYent  in  the  oourier''s  bag  &0111  Rome. 

lb  edd  to  the  difBcnlties  of  the  Lmtei,  od  June  %  a  dcspsfah 
eirived  frmn  Borne  otdering  the  Council  to  be  detnitdy  dedeted  a 
oontiDoation.  Philip  n  bad  iiuuted  on  this,  and  the  Pope  had  had  to 
give  way.  But,  no  sooner  had  the  news  arrived,  than  the  fVench  and 
Imperial  ambassadors  declared  that  they  and  the  prelates  of  their 
respective  countrie??  would  take  no  further  part  in  the  Council  if  this 
were  done.  There  wa4s  nothing  tor  the  Legates  to  do  but  to  temporise, 
in  spite  of  the  distinct  orders  of  the  Pope  ;  and  on  June  6  the  Twentieth 
Session  was  held,  merdy  to  be  prongoed.  Meanwhile,  the  genenl 
Congregation  eootinued  the  dtseussion  of  the  deereee  on  the  Eudhariefc; 
and  here  the  question  of  communiim  in  both  kinds  caused  finiiMr 
tnmble,  A  crose  division  of  parties  arose,  Spain  and  Italy  against 
France  and  Grermany.  The  Impenol  anibassadors  allowed  themselves  to 
be  outwitted  by  the  Legates.  The  consideration  of  Ferdinands  Lihd 
of  R^Qrmrxi'mn  was  deferred ;  and  the  Council  occupied  itself  with 
matters  of  purely  secondary  importance.  The  Legates  knew  well  how 
to  follow  Borromeo''8  advice  and  to  gain    t2  bem/kio  del  tempo.'^ 

Fiue  IV  meanwhile  heeitated.  He  gave  way  to  the  Lcgatw  en  tte 
pioint  of  the  continuation  and  left  the  logic  cff  ftcts  to  demcmtaaate  Hs 
reelitjr.  He  mollified  PhiUp  as  beet  he  could.  With  xegaxd  to  the 
obligation  of  residence  nothing  was  done.  After  the  vote  of  April  20 
the  Legates  had  referred  it  to  the  Pope,  and  rumours  reached  Trent  that 
Fius  had  declared  it  to  be  ^^jure  divino,'"  but  this  was  not  confirmed. 
Ttic  Cuiia  came  to  no  decision.  It  was  unwise  to  nm  counter  to  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  world  in  the  matter,  and 
the  question  was  left  in  suspense.  1V>  diow  the  zeal  of  the  Papacy 
thiee  Bulb  were  publiahed  at  the  end  of  Bfay  tefbmdng  the  AposloUe 
GhunberttheFenitentiaiyyandtheChaneerjr;  and  meanwhile  the  Coundt 
maxlced  time. 

So  hopeless  did  the  situation  appear  that  the  Pope  even  oootn* 
plated  the  tnnsfexenoe  of  the  Council  to  an  Italian  town  and  a  eomplele 
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breach  with  the  non-ItaHan  nations.  So  strong  an  oppoeition,  howevi6r» 
showed  itself  to  tlw  mere  suggestion  that  the  idea  had  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  other  means  were  adopted  to  bring  the  Council  to  a 
more  rea-wnable  frame  of  mind.  Carlo  Visconti,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ventimiglia,  the  Pope's  confidential  ag-  rit  at  Trent,  worked  unc«»aingly 
to  increase  the  papal  iatiueiice  in  the  CuuuciL  The  old  methods  were 
poniMd  with  tin  Italka  Bgkoapubt,-  "Whrn  a  BUbop  amved  «fc  Timt, 
Vneoiiti  oonraltied  with  the  L^tes  as  to  wfasther  he  thooid  twehre 
pajmcnt  fat  his  lerrioes  or  not.  Those  who  could  nob  he  leedied  by 
poiflioiie  wen  nob  elws^  proof  against  the  hope  of  promotion  in  the 
Church.  When  these  methods  failed,  threats  were  sometimes  effective. 
The  few  independent  Bishops  underwent  the  most  outrageous  provoai- 
tions  and  too  easily  lost  hrart.  They  gave  up  the  struggle  before  it 
was  half  begun.  The  papal  diplomacy  was  completely  successful ;  and 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  order  the  Spanish  Bishops  to  let  the  question  of 
the  ^vme  obligRtum  of  residence  drop  for  a  whOe:  Hoe  mede  nuttoi 
emootfaer  by  takuig  the  hint  ftom  Viseoiiti  to  tieet  the  OMtdinel  of 
Mantua  with  mm  coosideretiaii)  and  flattered  many  of  Ihe  Bidiopi 
of  the  oppoeition  with  complimentary  letters.  Simonefta  was  warned 
not  to  show  excessive  aeal^  and  he  and  the  Cardinal  of  Mantna  were 
publicly  reconnled. 

The  Twenty -first  public  Session  wa.s  at  lcn!!^h  held  on  July  21,  1562, 
and  the  decrees  on  the  Eucharist  and  on  reform  were  solemnly  published, 
the  questions  of  the  possibility  oi  granting  the  dwHee  and  iJie  nature  of 
the  obligation  of  leridenoe  being  skilfully  avoided.  Tbrn  Goondl  went 
on  to  diKOse  the  doetrine  of  the  Bfass;  and  further  decrees  dealing  with 
reform  were  drawn  up.  The  Imperial  ambassadors,  who  throughout 
the  Council  displayed  little  tact,  pressed  on  the  Legates  an  immediate 
con«<? deration  of  the  Emperor's  rlemands  for  the  use  of  the  chalice  in 
Germany.  Tiie  Pope  all  along  had  not  felt  strongly  on  tlie  point ;  and 
so  persistent  waa  the  Grerman  demand  that  he  wa,s  prepared  to  accede  to 
it.  The  Spanish  and  Xtaiiaii  oppoaitiou  to  the  concession  was,  however, 
vety  atrong,  and  Laynes  threw  aU  hie  inflnwiee  into  the  aoale  againit  it. 
He  lead  a  lengthy  theologioal  treatiae  on  the  iiibjeet,  and  mihieBced 
many  votes.  In  these  circumstances  it  woold  have  been  wiee  for  the 
Emperor  to  proceed  eautiously  and  not  run  the  risk  of  en  open  defeat. 
The  ambassadors,  however,  thought  otherwise;  and  on  August  9St  the 
Cardinal  of  Mantua  submitted  the  Emperor's  proposal  to  the  Council, 
The  voting  took  place  on  September  t>,  when  29  voted  in  the  affirmative 
simply  ;  31  in  the  aihnnative  with  the  proviso  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Pope ;  19  were  in  favour  of  its  beiug  granted  in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  akme;  88  lejeeted  it  absolately;  10  did  the  tame  bit 
dealMd  to  kafo  the  definite  dedsion  to  the  Pope;  M  wen  in  finnonr  cf 
Hs  being  left  to  ihe  Pope  without  the  Council  expressing  an  opinion; 
and  14  thooght  the  matter  not  yet  lipe  iat  decirion.    It  waa  a 
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discoura^ng  result  for  tiie  Imperial  ambassadors,  but  they  made  one  mot« 
effort  and  moved  a  de<Tee  recommendinir  to  the  Pope  the  request  of  the 
JKmpcror.  This  was,  however,  rejected  by  79  to  69.  The  Cardinal  of 
Mantua,  however,  came  to  the  r^ue,  to  avoid  a  breach  with  the 
Emperor,  and  on  September  16  moved  to  refer  the  matter  simply  to 
the  Pope»  without  any  exprearion  of  opinion  on  the  pari  of  the  Cotmril 
Simonetta  gave  hia  stqiport  to  this  proposal,  and  it  waa  oaxried  hg 
98  votea  to  8&  The  Ernpemr  thus  at  the  beat  could  get  notiii^g  lim 
the  Council,  and  was  referred  back  to  the  Pope.  At  the  Twenty-s«:oQd 
public  Session,  which  took  place  on  the  following  day  (September  17, 
l/^BS),  the  decrees  on  the  Ma^  and  a  series  of  minor  reforms  were 
approved ;  but  even  then  31  Bishops  voted  against  any  refexeace  the 
question  of  the  chalice  to  the  Pope, 

The  Council  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders. 
Thou^  tiieie  ma  little  disagreement  aa  to  the  natiBe  of  the  graoa 
coolivred  m  ovdinatioiiy  yet  the  qneatioii  of  the  lehtunia  of  the  Tniooi 
members  of  the  hieraivhj  to  one  anothiT  and  to  the  itas  likely  to 
eaiise  difficulty,  and  troubled  waters  were  soon  again  entered  upon.  The 
French  and  Imperial  nmbassadors  protested  against  any  further  definition 
of  dogmas,  and  demanded  that  the  Council  should  await  the  arrival  of 
the  fVench  and  German  Bishops  who  were  on  their  way.  A  tiiorf)iigh 
reform  of  the  Church  might  then  be  entered  upon.  They  further 
complained  of  the  haste  in  which  proceedings  were  eandneted.  The 
Legates  only  oommwucated  the  decrces  on  r^onn  to  the  Kshopa  two 
days  before  the  general  Congregations,  and  it  was  impassible  to  »Vt 
them  properly  in  that  time.  The  Legates  returned  an  evasive  answer, 
and  the  discussions  on  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  were  proceeded  witiL 
Hie  papal  legion  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  more  Italian  Bi-shop*: 
and  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  more  independent  prelates  left  Trent 
The  Spaniards  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  assert  themselves  again  ;  and 
oil  November  3  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  propounded  the  view  that 
Bishops  were  the  Vicaia  of  Christ  by  the  divine  law  under  Hb  duef 
Vloar  the  BIshcp  of  Roma.  This  laiaed  the  whole  question  of  the  Pope^ 
sopieinMj,  and  an  angry  ddbate  ensued.  The  Bishop  of  Segovia  went  so 
fior  aa  to  say  that  the  supreme^  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church.  I.aynez  again  made  himself  the  chief  advocate  of 
the  paped  prerogative  and  displavoH  a  violent  ho<?tility  to  the  Episcopate. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions  tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  arrived  with 
twelve  French  Bishops  and  three  Abbots  on  November  13,  156^  The 
attitude  which  he  would  adopt  was  eagerly  awaite^l  by  both  partks^ 
On  November  X8  the  Cardinal  appeared  in  the  assembly  and  in  a  speech 
made  simlhr  denuuds  to  those  made  by  the  Emperor  in  the  lAd  ^ 
Reformaiiony  and  a  little  later  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  divaa 
right  of  the  Episcopate.  On  January  %  1563,  the  French  demands  were 
fonnaUy  presented  to  the  L^tes.   The  articles  were  thirty-foor  in 
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nrnnbtr  aod  embraced  most  of  the  propoeals  pwrioytly  demanded  by  the 
Empefor.  Ihey  anfiered  the  lune  &le  as  hit  and  wera  amply  farwuded 

to  Rome  for  fsoniideratioD. 

It  was  now  ob%M*6us  to  nil  that  the  Papacy  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  any  reforms  of  importance.  The  papal  policy  was  clearly 
expi  es.^ed  in  a  letter  of  Borrotiu  o  to  the  Legates,  in  which  he  informed 
them  that  they  must  keep  two  objects  in  sight,  tliat  of  sb-^ngthening 
Hie  pepel  power  over  the  Comidl,  and  Uiat  of  procuring  its  speedy 
^wototion.  To  this  ioteot  the  Leg«ftes  eodeaTourad  to  liave  the  Pope 
described  at  ^fwior  tmioeriaMt  eccieiiae*  m  the  canon  dealing  witb  tbo 
Episcopate;  but  owing  to  the  oppositkn  of  the  fi— of  LoRWoe  they 
fedled.  The  interminable  discussions  continued;  month  after  month 
pa^ed  by  and  nothing  was  done.  At  the  Wginning  of  February 
Ferdinand  had  moved  to  Innsbruck  with  the  object  of  ]x\ng  nearer  the 
scene  of  affairs.  The  Legates  thereupon  sent  Commendone  to  see  him 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  some  understanding.  His  embassy,  however, 
hod  little  loooeM  and  he  soon  retuzsed  to  IVent 

All  tamed  now  upon  the  action  of  France  and  the  Emperar.  On 
lUbniazy  12, 1563,  the  CSardinal  of  Lorraine  journeyed  to  InnsbrudE  to 
confer  with  Ferdinand ;  and  thno  he  found  assembled  with  the  Emperor, 
Maximilinn,  King  of  the  Romans,  Albert  V,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  The  Cardinal,  in  a  memorandum  which  he 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  attributed  the  barren  result  of  the  Council 
to  the  fact  that  only  matters  which  had  been  approved  of  at  Rome  were 
allowed  to  be  decided  at  Trent  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Italian 
Bishops,  and  the  fu/t  that  the  right  of  initiativo  vetted  with  tho  Legatee 
alone,  prevented  any  real  nftmn.  As  a  remedy  the  Cardinal  suggested 
that  the  Ambassadors  shoidd  hate  the  right  of  making  proposals  diieelly 
to  the  Council,  and  that  a  larger  numbo*  of  non-Italian  Bishops  should 
be  sent  for  to  counterbalance  the  Italian  majority.  Above  all,  the 
Emperor  should  come  in  person  to  Trent  and  ezerciae  hia  influence 
upon  the  Council. 

Ferdinand,  however,  saw  little  hope  in  these  proposals.  It  was  a 
practieil  impoaibllity  to  find  any  other  non-Italian  Biihope  who  would 
go  to  l\cnt;  and  hie  own  presence  would  give  the  papal  party  an  oppor^ 
tmiity  of  raising  the  ay  thai  the  Council  was  not  free.  To  attempt  to 
give  the  Ambassadors  a  right  of  initiative  in  the  Council  would  only 
lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly.  The  Emperor  was,  in  fact,  fast 
losing  hope  of  obtaining  any  good  from  the  Council.  The  failure  to 
obtain  the  concession  of  the  chalic  e  from  tlie  Council  in  September,  1562, 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  mm ;  and  the  slow  progress  that  the 
Council  had  made  since  that  time  filled  him  with  deapur.  At  the 
tMgmning  of  Ifanh,  1668,  he  tamed  to  the  Fope  hHtMd  of  to  the 
CoiDcil»  In  the  hope  of  pemndiqg  him  to  faring  abooi  tone  effective 
refenna.  The  Pope  threw  all  the  Uame  for  the  delay  upon  the  Council, 
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and  especially  upon  tlie  Spuitdi  Bidiops  for  rainng  tiieoretie  and  uadea 
questions.   In  liiia  way  one  oountfy  eould  be  played  oflT  against  anotlicT. 

The  Papacy  perceived,  howex'er,  that  FoT"dinftnd''8  confidence  in  the 
Council  wa?  much  shaken,  and  determined  to  send  a  C'^uidinai  ts 
Innsbruck  to  endeavour  to  alienate  him  from  it  still  further. 

Meanwhile  at  Trent  still  further  delay  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
two  of  the  Legates.   The  Cardinal  of  Mantua  died  on  Bfaith  %  and 
Oaidiiial  Seripando  on  March  17, 156S.  Cardinal  d*Altemp6  had  letotndl 
to  fiome  some  time  prerionaly ;  and  Simonetta  and  Hodiia  did  not  mn 
to  act  alone.    They  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Pope  asking  thai  two 
new  Legates  might  be  aent.   'At  papal  choice  fell  upon  Morone  and 
Nftvagero.    '^The  former  was  now  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Papacy  and 
had  reestablished  his  ix'patation  for  orthodoxy.    He  was,  however,  verr 
acceptable  to  the  Emperor  and  the  moderate  party  still  had  some  hopt> 
of  him.    Navagero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  open  adherent  of  the 
eurial  party.   The  new  Legates  anhnd  aft  TmA  an  April  ifl^  1508L 
Morone,  after  an  introductoiy  diaooane  to  the  assembled  Fathsn,  at 
once  set  out  for  Innsbnidc  The  Jesait  Father,  Gsnisias,  was  with  the 
Emperor  and  acted  as  llie  agent  of  the  Roman  Court  In  Hie  Imperial 
entourage.    This  remarkable  man,  the  first  Grennan  Jesuit,  was  perhi^ 
the  ablest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  Germany.    Alike  at 
Cologne,  whert^  he  withstood  tlio  influence  of  the  Archbishop  Hermann 
von  Wied,  and  at  Tiii^olstadt,  where  in  1550  he  became  Hector  of  the 
University,  he  turned  back  the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism.  In 
106i  F»^nand,  then  King  of  the  Romans,  had  emDmoned  fafan  to 
Vienna,  and  Canisius  soon  obtained  considerable  nifluence  over  faun. 
At  Ferdinand^a  request  Gannius  drew  up  a  Cateduam,  dbjcb  was 
translated  into  many  langiiagcs  and  from  which  thousands  we  In- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  the  Cntholic  faith.    His  Summa  Dodrinae 
Chrittianae  became  the  text-book  of  Catholic  teachers  and  prearfiera 
throii£?hout  Germany.    When  Ignatius  set  up  a  Province  of  his  Societv 
in  Upper  Germany,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  place  Caiiisiu^  at 
its  head.    Directly  Canisius  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Morone  at  Trent  he 
sent  urgent  messages  to  him  to  come  to  Innsbrook  as  soon  as  ptwriMit 
France  and  Spain  had  not  yet  agreed  opon  active  oooperation  with  the 
Emperor;  but  with  so  many  objeeti  m  common  an  agreement  aa  to  a 
course  of  action  might  occur  at  any  moment.  Canisius  skilfully  prepared 
the  way  for  Morone.    He  pointed  out  to  Fenlinand  that  by  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  the  Holy  Father  he  miL^ht  ohtaiu  more  than  he  would 
ever  get  from  the  Council.    Ferdinand  Ix'gan  to  waver.     His  previous 
poUcy  had  end^  in  failure.    Philip  liad  been  unmoved  by  his  warning 
that  reform  of  the  ritea  and  oeramonies  of  the  Church,  and  not  only  of 
its  discipline,  was  necessary  to  piuserve  Oermany  to  the  Chmdi.  By 
means  of  the  Council  he  had  achieved  nothing.  Morone  now  arrived  villi 
the  definite  olliBr  of  the  concesrion  of  the  chalice  directly  the  Ckianal 
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abould  be  terminated ;  and  Ferdinand  ynm  won  over.   He  agreed  to  give 

the  Legates  his  support,  and  declared  himself  content  with  the  minor 
reforms  that  the  Ixc^itcs  proposed  to  put  before  the  Council.  1  he 
Fapacy  had  thus  gained  the  finst  step.  It  remained  to  come  to  terms 
witii  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  Philip  II. 

Morone  returned  to  Trent  on  Maj  and  the  discussions  on  the 
SiaAiMDt  of  Qideie  wen  actively  tcsamed.  It  was  fineUj  decided  to 
avoid  an  oMiitioii  of  the  disputed  points  ea  to  tlie  direct  divine  origin 
of  epinopal  authority  and  whether  reridcnce  was  **jure  divmo  *  or  not. 
The  decrees  in  this  ambiguous  form  were  published  at  the  Twenty-thixd 
public  Session  on  July  15,  15C3.  The  difficulties  of  the  Legates  were, 
however,  not  yet  over.  Pliilip  sent  to  the  Council  a  new  ambassador, 
the  Covnit  de  Liinfi,  who  w,h.s  instructed  to  demand  anew  the  suppression  of 
the  formula  propoyieniibus  legcUis,'^  and  pressed  forward  the  formulation 
of  doctrine  anid  a  thorough  xefoim  of  discipline.  But  the  Emperor  gave 
Iw  support  to  the  L^tei^  end  the  situatiini  remained  imchenged. 
National  feeling  now  laa  veiy  liiglii,  and  a  dispute  as  to  (HECoedenoe 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  nearly  brought  the  Council 
to  an  end.  The  state  of  tendon  is  well  illustrated  by  the  inteijection 
of  a  member  of  the  CTin'ftlist  party  after  a  French  prelate  had  denounced 
the  abuses  of  the  Komaa  Court ;  "a  saalne  Hitpana  inddimus  t»  morincm 

Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  made  to  draw  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
over  to  the  papal  party.  A  men  of  little  sincerity,  able  and  ambitious, 
ha  aonsideied  his  own  interests  akne^  After  the  death  of  his  brother^ 
the  Doe  da  Gaise^  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Trtaty  of  Amboiss^  his 
position  was  not  very  secure  at  home ;  and  in  those  circumstances  the 
friendship  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  to  be  despised.  The  papal  diplomacy 
began  ita  work  early  in  the  ye^  1563;  and  by  the  end  of  June  the 
Cmtiinal  was  won  over.  Ilirough  his  influence  the  French  government 
agreed  in  August  to  the  Council  being  brought  to  an  end  on  the  terms 
which  the  Emperor  had  accepted.  The  French  Bishops  meekly  followed 
Urn  lead  of  the  Cardinal  and  ceased  to  oppose  the  policf  of  the  Legatee. 
Tlia  %ianiaida  alone  remained,  and  agreement  idth  them  was  not  so 
easjr.  They  were  the  puritans  of  the  CounciL  Political  expediency  had 
no  meaning  to  them.  As  they  could  not  be  bou^^  the  only  thii^  fan 
tile  Pnpacy  to  do  was  to  outmanoBUvre  them. 

Direc  t  appeals  to  Philip  II  to  consent  to  the  Council  being  brouirht 
to  ao  end  failed  ;  so  there  was  for  the  time  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
allow  the  Council  to  occupy  itself  in  matters  which  were  comparatively 
of  little  importance.  The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  was  discussed  and 
Its  nature  defined.  Tim  mattiage  of  priests  was  foriridden  without  anj 
opposition,  though  tha  Imperial  ambsssadon  made  a  feeble  protest. 
Tfia  question  of  clandestine  marriages  gave  some  trouble.  Tbej  had 
admittedly  given  rise  to  great  abuses^  but  the  view  that  the  Saenimenti 
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were  tp^o  Jacto  operative  (ex  opere  operato)^  drove  many  of  the  prelates  to 
advocate  their  recognition.  Finally,  however,  they  were,  by  133  votes 
to  59,  dc  t  lar  d  invalid.  Tlie  work  of  reform  was  also  continued.  The 
Legates  brought  forward  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  reform  of  the  iD(»«k 
and  discipline  of  the  clergy.  They  involved  the  abandonment  by  the 
Omm  of  many  valuable  privikges,  bat  at  the  same  time  tbqr  eoticBdiad 
upon  the  rights  of  the  State,  To  eodenastieal  tribonab  powen  wen 
amgned  which  no  government  could  afford  to  tolerate;  the  rights 
patrons  were  interfered  with;  and  munimities  of  the  clergy,  which  had 
long  been  abandoned  in  practice,  were  again  claimed.  The  Cath<jHc 
Pov.ers  for  once  united  in  their  protests,  .ind  the  more  extravagant 
clamos  were  withdrawn  in  consequence.  The  conduct  of  the  Carriinnl  of 
Lorraine  in  this  matter  shows  how  completely  he  had  thrown  in  hia  ioi 
with  the  Holy  See.  He  had  visited  Rome  in  September,  and  his  head 
was  completely  tuned  bj  the  flattmy  wfaidi  he  leceived.  He  went  so 
fiff  as  to  advise  the  French  goveniment  to  submit  to  some  of  the  ex- 
travagant claims  put  forth  on  bdudf  of  the  clergy;  but  his  advice  was 
not  followed.  The  Council  now  resolved  it^f  into  chaos.  The  control 
of  the  r>egates  bocame  little  more  than  nominal.  Pius  liimself  had  con- 
sented to  a  reform  of  the  Cardinals  being  included  in  the  p;eneral  reform 
of  the  clergy;  hut  the  Italian  Episcopate  were  not  willing  to  see  what  thev 
regained  as  tlie  privil^es  of  their  nation  swept  away.  Tliey  succeeded 
Id  ndodiig  the  proposed  refocms  of  the  Sacred  College  to  smoreslMdow. 
Ibe  Franeh  ambassiukti  withdrew  to  Vcnioe,  hopetem  of  any  good  eomiiig 
out  of  sadi  an  assemUy.  The  firmness  of  the  Spanish  Bishops,  howevB^ 
prevmited  the  scheme  of  reform  being  completely  nullified  by  reserva- 
tions and  exceptions;  and  on  November  11,  1568,  the  Twenty-fourth 
public  Session  was  held,  and  the  decree  on  matrimony  and  twenty-one 
out  of  the  forty-two  d^rees  on  reform  proposed  bv  the  L^ates  wtere 
promulp^ated,  the  remaining  decrees  being  deferred  to  a  later  Session. 

Everything  was  now  subordiualed  to  bringing  the  Council  to  an  end. 
Tbe  Papacy  ordered  the  Legates  to  withdraw  the  proposab  wbkh 
infringed  tii!e  rights  of  tiie  State;  and  canons  dealmg  wiUi  the  rMnainiiy 
matters  under  discussion  were  drawn  up  with  feverish  hasten  Fkngstasj, 
the  Invooaticm  of  Saints,  and  Indulgenoes  weie  hastily  defined;  and 
twenty  more  decrees  of  reformation  were  prepfired.  The  Spanish 
amba'isador  and  the  Spanish  Bi.'iliops  maintained  their  protests  to  the 
end,  but  Nvith  no  avail.  A  rumour  that  the  Pope  was  dying  ba«5tene<i 
matters  still  faster.  The  Twenty -fifth  Session  v  a-s  opened  on  December  i>, 
1563 ;  and  on  December  4  the  Council  was  brought  to  an  end  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  assembled  Fathen.  SS5  members  of  the  Council 
signed  its  decfees,  the  fbor  Legates,  Cardinal  Madruzzo  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  3  Patriarchs,  25  Aichbishops,  168  Bishops,  7  Abbots,  7 
Generals  of  Orden^  and  S9  who  were  absent  represented  by  their  proefaoiiL 
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WHh  tho  dose  of  Hm  Gouneil  of  lYent  the  detenniDatioii  of  the 
priadplei  whiefa  wove  to  regiilate  the  xeorganiflatum  of  the  OAtholie 
Chuiai  was  completed.  Hiere  loUowed,  under  the  direciioii  of  the 
Fiapacy,  an  applicatiim  and  working  out  in  detail  of  those  principles, 

which  was  a  task  of  many  years;  hut  the  strugc;le  was  over  and  the  battle 
woo.  Medieval  theology  had  been  emphatically  restated.  The  scission 
of  Christendom  into  two  halves,  each  going  its  own  way  regardless  of  the 
other,  was  dehnitcdy  confirmed.  The  spirit  of  dogmatic  certainty,  which 
drew  iti  ddif  Bmnjahmeiit  frook  Spaniah  lofl  and  of  which  the  Society  of 
Jems  was  the  deaiest  eiprasiion,  was  to  he  the  predominating  influenoe 
for  tiie  future  in  the  Church.  Her  doctrine  was  now  completely  articn* 
lated  for  the  fiist  time.  Matters  which  the  medieval  Churoh  had  left  to 
the  speculations  of  the  Schools  were  now  authoritatively  settled  ;  and  the 
Church  wtis  provided  with  a  logical  presentation  of  her  position,  definitely 
marking  it  oft'  from  all  other  circles  of  ideas.  The  i^ues  had  been  put 
before  the  world,  and  it  remained  for  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  to 
fight  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end. 

Thoogh  the  triumph  of  the  Ccnmter-Refonnation  thus  enabled  the 
Chndi  to  present  a  miited  front  as  against  ftotestantisngiytt  is  not  true  that 
all  (^pmition  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  within  the  Churdi  had  twan 
aknced.  Aiany  of  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  TkbA  were  as  sudi  a 
compromise.  The  great  decree  on  Justification  preserved  room  in  the 
Church  for  those  Augustinian  idens  \vhich  the  Church  had  never  lj€cn 
completely  able  to  assimilate,  and  whirh  ibund  subsequent  expression  in 
Jansenism.  Great  an  was  tlie  intiueuce  of  the  Jesuits  at  Trent,  they  did 
not  suooeed  in  winning  a  complete  triumph  for  their  theology.  Hue  was 
noty however,  <tf  so  great  oonsequenee  as  might  appear;  fior  all  partiedar 
dogmas  were  heginning  to  sink  mto  the  bsdcgraund,  eomparsd  witik  the 
one  great  principle  that  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Boman  Church  is  law, 
and  that  to  the  Pope  alone  appertains  the  right  to  expound  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.  The  complete  expression  of  this  principle  was  impossible 
at  Trent;  the  hostile  elements  were  too  strong;  but  the  way  was  laid 
open.  The  papal  supremacy  over  the  Church  received  a  new  extension  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  confirmation  of  the  Pope 
was  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  for  the  Talidstion  of  Hs  decrees.  l!hc 
supreme  power  in  the  universal  Chnrdi  was  admitted  to  rest  in  the 
Boman  Fontillk  Ibtej  were  the  Vicars  of  Christ  on  earth.  The 
attempt  to  enunciate  ilia  direei  divine  authority  of  the  episcopate  vrat 
^strated.  The  Vatkamim  was  Only  the  logioil  outcoma  of  OSEtain 
elements  in  the  Tridentinum.  • 

The  decrees  on  refonnation  successfully  removed  the  worst  abuses 
which  had  brought  the  Church  and  the  cleigy  into  contempt.  The 
snliuirity  of  the  Bishops  oter  tiieir  clergy,  both  seeolar  and  regular,  was 
eoQsidefalily  strengthened  ;  and  means  were  provided  for  tfaa  ramoval  of 
evil  liven  aiid  the  incompetent  The  parociiial  deigy  were  compelled  to 
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pnacfa;  and  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Chnivh  ivis  improved.  The 
practical  refoim,  however,  that  was  most  far-reaching  in  its  results  «« 
probably  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  clert^v 
in  each  dim-ese.  This  meiusure  provided  the  Church  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  men  for  its  s<'rvice,  and  removed  the  reproach  which 
had  foi  iiieilj  rested  on  the  clerical  state.  At  the  same  time  it  made  the 
clergy  a  body  more  distinct  from  the  laity  than  they  had  ew  ben 
befoic.  It  narrowed  the  inteiests  of  tlie  «iergy,  and  made  tiieni  te  a 
oonsidenJble  extent  the  blind  instrumentt  of  their  saperion.  TogetlMt 
wi&  the  system  of  oelibacyy  it  teparated  the  clergy  from  the  ofcbneiy 
soda]  life  of  the  people,  and  aeoentuKled  the  divioon  bctwtee  Hit 
Church  and  the  modem  world. 

The  Council  left  to  the  Papacy  the  right  of  interpn  ting^  iti?  dpcree? : 
and  Pius  IV  hastened  to  enunciate  this  principle  in  the  Bull  Bcnedictui 
Deut  (January  £6, 1564),  whidi  confirmed  its  proceedings.  No  prelate 
WW  to  pubUdi  any  gloss  upon  Hie  decrees  of  &e  Coondl  or  teotoie  to 
inteipret  tfacm  without  papal  authorisatioii.  hk  1588  Stztne  V  let  up  a 
q)eckl  Congregation  of  iSoB  Goimdl  of  Trent,  to  supervise  the  eeny- 
ing  out  of  its  decisions.  Meanwhile  the  Papacy  amaonsly  endeavomd 
to  persuade  the  Catholic  Powers  to  accept  in  their  entirety  the  derrw 
of  the  Council ;  but  with  the  decrt  es  on  doctrine  governments  did  not 
concern  themselves.  They  were  accepted  throughout  t  he  Catholic  Churrfi, 
but  with  tlie  decrees  on  discipline  it  was  diifereut.  Even  in  the  uioditioi 
form  which  thej  lecaived  after  the  piotesti  of  the  amfaasndocs,  tb^ 
infringed  meaj  ancient  rights  of  the  seeoler  power  in  ▼erioua  eonntriei^ 
rights  whidli  it  w«i  not  likely  would  be  cealy  abendooed.  Iii  the  end 
the  decrees  on  discipline  were  only  accepted  in  their  entirety  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  by  Portugal,  and  by 
the  King  of  Poland.  France  and  the  Empire  never  accepted  them, 
while  Spain  and  Venice  received  them  with  a  reservation  of  their  own 
rights  which  had  practically  tlic  .name  effect.  There  were  limits  beyond 
wbicii  BO  modern  State  oouild  allow  the  papal  chums  to  go. 

Tlie  tasks  which  the  Comica  hed  left  to  the  fVipe  woe  aetM 
in  hand.  The  Breviaiy  and  the  Missal  weve  levieed,  and  a  new  edttkn 
of  the  Corpus  Juru  Canomd  was  published.  A  purificBtloD  of  Churdi 
music  was  b^^.  A  commission  of  eight  Cardinals  was  appointed  on 
August  2,  1564;  and  in  Palestrina  a  genius  arose  who  became  the 
founder  of  modem  Church  music.  His  famous  M'ma  di  Papa  Mfir- 
ceUOf  performed  before  the  commisiiioa  on  April  il8,  1565,  subordm&ted 
the  music  to  the  words,  end  subditated  a  dfgnlfied  and  masterly 
aunplidty  for  the  floiid  and  deoadent  style  which  had  hltbsio  diane- 
tensed  sockeiasHcal  music  in  Rome.  The  most  imp(»tant  taik  left  to 
the  Papacy  was  however  the  prepaiaAioB  of  an  Index  of  Prohibited  Books. 
So  early  m  1479  Sixtus  IV  had  empowered  the  University  of  Cologne 
to  mflict  penalties  on  printer%  purchasers,  and  readers  of  heretioal  boekb 
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TkoM  waf  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  Bull  Inter  muUiplices  of  Alex- 
ander VI  in  1501.  At  the  Fifth  Latemi  Leo  X  in  1616  authorised 
the  Ma.ster  of  the  Sacred  Pnlnce  to  act  as  ceji'^or  in  Rome  and  the  papal 
States;  and  the  Inquisition  in  151 S  he^ati  to  regard  the  censorship  as 
one  of  ita  functions.  The  first  li^t.s  ot  jn otiibited  books  were  however 
drawn  up  in  and  IbuQ  at  Louvaiu,  in  1549  at  Cologne,  and  hy 

the  S(»rboiiiM  between  16H  end  1551.  The  first  papal  index  was  that 
ef  Bud  IV»  whidi  irae  publitlied  in  1550L  It  wee  ananged  elphab^- 
callf  but  under  each  letter  came  three  eatcgoriei.  Hie  fint  daai 
condated  of  tbe  hereslardl^  all  of  whose  wriiingjl  v/ere  prohibited* 
This  was  a  mere  list  of  names.  The  second  class  consisted  of  writers, 
some  of  whose  productions,  which  were  enumerated,  tended  to  heresy, 
impiety,  magic,  or  immorality.  Tlie  third  class  consisted  of  writings, 
diiefly  anonyuious,  which  were  unwholesome  in  doctrine.  The  Iiidex  of 
Paul  IV  met  with  much  opposition ;  and  Naples,  Milan,  X  luience,  and 
Voice  leAned  to  print  «r  «nfi»«e  it  Pine  IV  modified  it  in  1561  by 
allowing  the  nee  of  non'<2atholic  editioaa  of  tbe  Fathen  and  other 
inofiensive  writings  to  lioenaed  readei^  provided  comnienti  by  hontica 
of  tho  fiiat  class  had  been  previously  eraaed.  No  /ndler  ExpurgahHuiif 
however,  as  distinguished  from  nn  Index  Librorum  ProhibUorum,  was  ever 
published  officially  at  Rome.  The  harder  work  of  pointing  out  particular 
passRg^Gs  which  must  be  deleted  was  only  undertaken  in  Spain.  The 
Papacy  contented  itself  with  prohibiting  books  altogether  or  with  a 
^  donee  corrigatttr^  of  which  nothing  came. 

The  /ndur  Ziflvvnmi  Prolullnknm  of  Paul  IV  wia  however  oon- 
denined  at  Trent  aaa  bad  piece  of  work;  and  a  commiMioa  was  appointed 
to  revise  it  Ten  rulea  to  be  observed  were  dmwn  up,  but  the  work 
itself  was  left  to  the  Papacy.  The  new  Index  was  published  by  the 
PapRcy  in  March,  1564,  and  is  known  as  the  Tri dentine  Index.  The 
Index  of  Paul  IV  wns  improved,  and  sonic  of  its  worst  blunder?  removed. 
It  was  accepted  by  Portugal,  Belgium,  IJ  ivuria,  and  parts  of  Italy.  In 
1571  Pius  V  set  up  a  special  Congregation  of  the  Index  distinct  from 
the  Inquisition ;  and  in  1588  this  body  was  empowered  by  Sixtus  V  to 
undertake  fbrther  revision  of  the  Index.  Twenty-two  new  roles  took 
tbe  place  of  tbe  ten  laid  down  at  Trent;  and  tbis  new  Index  was 
publkhed  in  1590.  Shortly  after  its  |)ublication,  however,  Sixtus  V 
died;  and  Clement  VIII  restored  the  Tridentine  rules  and  issued  anothw 
Index  in  1596.  The  materials  collected  for  the  Index  of  1590  were 
used,  though  the  Spanish  Index  of  t^uiroga  published  in  1584  was  one 
of  the  chief  sources.  The  Index  of  1596  remained  tlie  standard,  though 
additions  were  made  to  it,  until  tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

8o  Ihr  aa  tiie  southeni  nations  were  ooooented  tbe  Index  achieved  its 
woik.  Tlie  peoples  wiio  oontinued  to  adhere  to  tiio  Galbolie  Churdi 
were  cot  off  from  the  eohure  and  adence  of  tbe  North,  and  a  serkras 
blow  was  dealt  to  human  progiw.   It  was  impoMible  for  soob  meaaoMa 
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to  succeed  ultimately;  but  for  a  time  at  any  rate  they  were  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  advance  of  knowledge.  The  learned  Jesuit  ^^Tf**'"*^  in 
a  frtriking  letter  ^rT^tten  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  1581,  printed  in 
Heusch's  groat  history  of  the  Index,  pointed  out  the  futility  of  such 
mf^ures.  Repression  by  Edicts?  and  Indexes  could  never  butxctd  ,  (X)n- 
struction  was  needed  as  well  as  destruction,  and  good  authors  must  be 
provided  to  take  the  plaee  of  bad.  A  revival  of  GnthoUc  acfanlanlHi^ 
radi  aa  Ganisius advocated,  marked  the  doee  of  tiie  iizleenth  oentiiij,a 
revival  in  whidi  his  own  Ordsr  played  a  prominent  part.  Bmne  baeiat 
again  a  centre  of  Christian  learning ;  and  the  Armala  of  Baronius  woe 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg.  New  editions  of  the 
Fftthei-s  wei-e  y)vepHred.  In  1587  appeared  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  both  Sixtus  V  and  Clement  VIII  entk'avoured  to  improve 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  Historical  !>cliolai  hhip  ceased  to  be  the  monopolv 
of  one  party.  The  Jesuits  were  the  equals  in  learning  of  their  adver- 
saries and  their  •^n*^»^«tMA  lyiiaB  was  immeasursUy  superior.  Ro- 
testantism  in  Germany  was  torn  asunder  by  petty  fends;  and  by  shear 
force  of  superior  ability  and  unremitting  labour  Catholicism  was  restored, 
first  in  the  Rhine  lands  and  then  on  the  Danube.  The  story  of  this 
work,  the  success  of  which  drove  Protestantism  to  desperation  and 
assisted  to  provoke  the  Thirty  Years"*  War,  is  b^vond  our  scope.  It  is 
suflBcieut  to  notice  here  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  that  uew  Catholicisic 
which  emei^ged  triumphant  from  the  Council  of  Trent.  Saintline^  of 
life  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  were  again  exhibited  to  the  wwld  in  a 
Carlo  Borromeo  and  a  FiUppo  Neri;  while  Protestantism  waa  too 
often  smking  into  a  time-serving  Erastiaaism  or  developing  an  arid 
scholasticism  of  its  own  whidi  quenched  the  springs  of  religious  life. 

Increased  centralisation  in  government  and  strict  definition  of  dogma 
made  Catholicism  after  Trent  a  far  more  powerfiil  fighting  force  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  but  it  was  only  at  the  price  of  drawinf^^  in  its 
borders  and  limiting  its  sympathies.  There  is  a  curious  likeness  ia 
essence,  thou^  in  forms  of  expression  they  are  poles  asunder,  betwi»n 
Puritanism  in  En^and  and  the  movement  of  whidi  GMal&  and  Ignatioi 
are  the  typieal  representatives  in  the  Roman  Church.  Both  alikis  rab- 
ordinate  the  wider  interests  of  humanity  to  the  supposed  requiremenii 
of  religious  faith.  The  sacred  was  rigidly  marked  off  fiom  the  ptofime; 
and  the  culture  of  the  world  its  wisdom  were  banned  and  avoided  as 
evil  in  themselves.  ITie  v.  orld  was  given  up  a*?  hopeless,  and  the  attempt 
to  sepai'ate  its  evil  from  its  good  w;is  abandoned.  The  work  whu-h 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ungen  hud  b^un  fur  the  ancieiit  Church, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  great  Sdioolmen  had  adiiefved  fir  the 
Churdi  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  done  anew  for  the  modem  worid 
Hie  tme  Renaissance  waa  not  absorbed  into  the  drde  of  eodesiastiod 
ideas;  and  the  medieval  oonoeptiou  of  Catholicity  was  limited  rstbv 
than  widened.  The  modem  worlds  if  not  actually  hostile  to  the  Chaich^ 
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grew  up  apart  firom  it  and  by  its  side  rather  than  under  its  influence. 
The  kinn;dom  of  intellectual  unity — which  Raffaelle  had  depicted  for 
Julias  II  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican — was  not  realised.  The  leaders 
of  the  Christian  ileimissaiice  had  not  the  moral  enthusiasm  or  the  force 
of  character  nece&^y  for  the  task.  As  the  gentle  Andrewes  and  the 
gracious  Falkland  had  to  give  way  before  the  sterner  enthuaiaiiii  and  the 
nanow  pedantiy  of  Laud,  which  In  its  toin  fell  before  a  mora  single* 
ninded  bnistlUnairower  creed,  so  Gootarini  and  his  associates  abdicated 
the  leadership  to  Ignatius  and  Caraifa.  Neither  Pole  nor  Morone  had 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom;  and  freedom  could  not  triumph  without  its  roll 
of  martyrs.  It  was  left  to  the  sects  in  the  future  to  vindicate  the  rig^hts 
of  conscience,  and  to  extort  bv  force  from  without  what  liberal  church- 
men liad  failed  to  achit^ve  within  the  ('hurch.  There  was  a  touch  of  tlie 
dilettante  spirit  in  the  aristocmtic  circles  of  liie  Catholic  reformeni  in 
Italj  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  panlysed  thdr 
eflbrts  and  enervated  their  moral  fibre.  The  movement  was  too  academic 
to  influence  the  world  elfectively.  Some  of  its  memhem  fell  into  the  sins 
which  they  themselves  had  denounced,  and  like  Cortese  ended  their  lives 
in  joining  in  the  htmt  for  benefices.  The  rest  contented  Uiemselves  with 
a  lower  ideal  as  best  thev  could,  and  stood  helplessly  aside.  The  Church 
was  reformed  and  underwent  a  moral  regeneration ;  but  religious  and 
intellectual  freedom  were  left  further  off  than  ever.  The  issues  at  stake 
were,  however,  made  clear,  and  the  parties  in  the  gr^t  struggle  were 
definitdj  marked  out  A  modu»  invmuR  hatween  aotlMnity  and  libsKty 
eould  not  he  Ibond.  Neither  would  tolsfate  the  other,  and  Europe  was 
doomed  to  be  the  battlefield  of  the  contendit%;  piindples.  The  awoid 
alma  oonld  be  the  ariuter. 
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CHAPTER  XJX. 

TENDENCIES  OF  EUROPEAN  THOUGHT  IN  THE  AGE 

OF  THE  B£FOBMATION. 

When  the  sixteenth  century  opens,  the  West,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  is  stilJ  nu-dieval,  distinguished  by  a  superticial  uniformity  of  nimd, 
thinking  ideas  which  it  has  ceased  to  believe  and  using  a  learned  tongue 
which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  understand.  When  the  centiuy  closa, 
the  Westy  with  the  poadUe  exception  of  Italy,  now  ftlkn  at  lar  tolb 
tear  aa  die  once  stood  in  the  van,  has  heeome  modeni;  its  States  have 
deteloped  what  ire  may  term  a  personal  consdouaness  and  an  individml 
diaracter,  have  created  a  vernacular  literature  and  a  native  art,  and  have 
faced  new  problems  which  they  seek  by  the  help  of  their  new  tonnucs  to 
state  and  to  solve.  In  Spain,  the  land  of  ancestral  and  undving  pndc,  the 
huniours  of  a  decayed  chivalry  have  been  embodied  in  a  tale  which  moves 
to  laughter  without  ever  provoking  to  contempt.  In  Portugal  the  navi- 
gatoii  have  created  afMi  the  epic  fedUtig;  anewDiadhasbeenhegottai, 
ifttn  swilfter  ships  plough  »  vaster  sea  than  mm  Imoim  to  the  andoit 
Greeks,  where  braver  heroes  than  Agamemnon  do  battle  against  a  mightier 
Troy,  while  travellers  fiuce  to  remoter  and  stranger  lands  than  those  visited 
by  Odysseus.  In  France,  where  the  passion  for  unity  is  beginning  to 
work  like  madness  in  the  brain,  Rabclrus  speaks  in  his  mother  tongue  the 
praises  of  the  new  learning;  Montaigne  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  the  ru  >i 
temper  and  its  cultured  doubt ;  Clement  Marot  us^  it  to  sing  the  Psalms 
of  tiie  ancient  Hebrew  race ;  John  Calvin  to  defend  and  commend  his 
strenuous  ftith;  while  Descartes,  bom  in  this  centmyllioog^  writing  in  the 
next,  statea  his  method,  defines  his  problem,  and  determines  theevolutioa 
of  modem  philosophy,  in  the  language  of  the  people  aa  well  as  in  that 
of  the  learned.  In  England  the  century  began  in  literary  poverty,  but  it 
ended  in  the  imapproached  wealth  of  the  Eh'/nbethan  age.  In  Germany, 
where  the  main  intellectual  interest  \va.s  tlicological  and  confessional, 
Martin  Luther  gave  the  people  hymns  that  often  sound  like  echoeai  ol 
the  Hebrew  Psalter ;  Kepler,  listening  to  the  music  which  nature  reserves 
for  the  devout  ear,  discovered  the  unity  which  moves  through  her  ap- 
perent  disorder;  and  Jakob  Boehme,  thouig^  but  a  ooibUcr,  had  viaov 
of  higher  mysteries  than  the  proud  can  see.  The  Netfaarianda  proved 
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their  heroism  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  their  love  of 
knowledge  in  the  tokiant  leawnmbteneM  thftt  made  them  a  borne  for 
the  peweciited  of  all  kndi    In  Scotland  WiDiam  Dmibar,  Gawin 

Dovi^bi,  and  David  Undaay  died  lustre  upon  the  early  decadeB  of  the 

century,  while  in  ita  later  jem  Beformers  like  Knox  and  schokn  like 
Andrew  Melville  trained  up  a  people  who  had  imagination  enough  to 
love  and  achieve  lilxTtv  witliout  ncf^lectinp  letN'i-s.  Tlie  tliought  \'.hifh 
at  once  eii'ected  and  refi( x  U  d  so  immense  a  revolution  can  be  here  traced 
only  in  the  broadest  outlines. 

We  are  met  at  the  thieshold  by  a  two-fold  difficulty— one  mdiich 
concerns  the  indnded  thought,  and  another  which  concerns  the  fhou^ 
enclnded.  The  sixteenth  century  ia  great  in  religion  rather  than  philo- 
sophy, and  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  to  its  immediate  successor, 
n^di  is  great  in  philosophy  rather  than  religioiL  With  the  latter,  the 
great  modem  intellectual  systems  may  be  said  to  begin  ;  and  to  it  belong 
such  names  as  Bacon  and  Dtscaiies,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  Spinoza  and 
Leibniz,  Ga.^N«.'iidi  and  Maiebranche.  But  without  the  earlier  century 
the  later  would  have  been  without  its  problems  aiid  therefore  without 
its  tUnken.  The  pseeminenoe  of  the  one  in  xeligion  involved  the 
pnenunenoe  of  the  other  in  thooghi;  for  what  eierdaes  the  miiit  tends 
to  emancipate  speculation  and  raises  issues  that  reason  must  wsctHi  and 
xeaolye  before  it  osa  be  at  peace  with  itself  and  its  woiUL  Hence  the 
thought  whose  course  we  have  to  follow  is  thought  in  transition,  dealing 
with  the  old  questions,  yet  waking  to  the  new,  quickened  by  what  is 
behind  to  enquire  into  what  is  within  and  for^hadow  what  is  before.  But, 
while  the  thought  that  is  to  concern  us  may  thus  be  described  as  moving 
m  the  realm  of  our  ultimate  religious  ideas,  the  thought  that  is  not  to 
coneaiii  m  wnnm  in  the  realm  of  political  and  aocial  theory.  The  two 
realms  toodi,  indeed,  and  eren  interpenetrate ;  yet  th^  are  distinct  The 
ideal  of  human  society  is  a  rdigious  ideal ;  bat  it  is  a  consequence  or  a 
ccnnbination  of  religious  ideas  rather  than  one  of  the  ideas  themselves. 
Hence,  though  certain  of  the  most  potent  thinkers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury occupied  theraselv<»  with  the  constitution  and  order  of  human 
society,  with  the  act  ual  or  ideal  State  botii  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the 
actual  or  ideal  Church,  ^et  they  must  here  be  rigorously  excluded, 
and  our  view  confined  to  the  thought  that  had  to  do  with  tiie  religioiv 
interpielation  of  man  and  his  Univene. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguiah  the  Renaissance,  as  the  revival  of 

Tetters,  from  the  Reformation  as  the  revival  of  religion.  But  the 
distinction  is  neither  formally  correct  nor  niatenally  exact.  The 
Renaissance  was  not  necessarily  secular  and  chissical — it  might  be,  and 
often  was,  both  religious  and  Christian  ;  nor  was  the  Reformation 
essentially  religioas  and  moral — it  might  be  and  often  was  political  and 
aeeular.  Of  the  two  revivals  the  one  ia  indeed  in  point  of  ttma  the 
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ddar;  but  the  elder  It  not  eo  maA.  a  OBwe  m  amply  an  sntaoedeat  of 
tlie  younger.  Both  icvivali  wen  litoEuy  and  interpralafttfc^  both  ««n 

imitative  and  le-creative ;  but  they  difiezed  in  spirit,  and  th^  dificted 
also  in  province  and  in  naiilta.   Hun  was  a  revival  of  letteia  wkiA 

could  not  possibly  become  a  reformation  of  religion,  and  there  waa  a 
revival  which  necessarily  involved  such  a  reformation;  and  the  tv'o  reyiflb 
must  be  distinguished  if  the  consequences  are  to  be  und',  rstt»c>d. 

The  roots  of  the  dilierence  may  be  found,  partly,  in  the  mmds  that 
studied  the  literatures,  and  partly  in  the  literatures  they  studied,  though 
avett  hen  the  qualities,  the  intemtit  »>d  the  motives  of  the  minds  nAf 
stand  the  mora  dearly  lavaalad-  The  difference  is  better  ei^vessed  by  a 
racial  than  by  *  tonposal  distraction  ;  the  term  '^laoe,^  indeed,  aa  lioi 
used  does  not  denote  a  mdty  of  blood,  whidi  can  seldom  if  ever  exist, 
but  unities  of  language,  inheritance,  association,  and  idem.  In  thii 
sense,  the  Catholic  South  was  in  spcccli,  in  cu^^toiii,  in  feocial  temper,  in 
pobtical  and  municipal  institutions  dibtinc  llv  Ivitin  ;  and  for  simikr 
reasons  the  Protestant  North  may  be  termed  Teutonic  Now  of  thes>e 
two  the  Latin  race  was  in  thought  the  more  secular,  while  the  Teutonic 
mm  the  more  religious;  but  as  regards  civtom  and  institnlifliia  tbs 
Latm  peoples  wars  the  mora  oonservmtrva,  while  the  Tnitonic  ware  tbi 
more  inclined  to  radieal  change.  i^Jid  tbis  is  a  dilierence  which  ibdr 
Mfiective  histories  may  in  some  measure  explain.  The  Latin  lace, 
especially  in  Itnlv,  was  the  lieir  of  the  Roman  Empire,  stil!  a  vivid 
memory  and  a  iiviui^  influence;  its  monuments  survived,  its  paganism 
had  not  utterly  perished ;  its  gods  were  still  named  in  popular  speech  ; 
customs  which  it  had  sanctioned  and  dreams  which  it  had  b^;otten 
persisted,  having  refined*  as  it  wm,  to  nndeigo  Christian  baptism. 
Italy  was  to  the  LsAlns  as  modi  a  boly  land  as  Palestine  bad  been  to 
tfaa  Gmsadeiiy  with  graves  and  relics  imd  sbrines  Ijring  in  avcry  YiOsy 
and  looking  out  from  eveiy  hill ;  and  these  appealed  all  the  more  to  tiia 
imagination  since  ecclesiastical  Rome  was  a  reality  and  imperial  Rome  a 
memory  and  a  dream.  The  Eternal  City  vras  like  a  de«?olate  widow  who 
yet  tiirried  and  yeained  for  the  return  of  the  Caesar  wiio  had  been  hex 
spouiic. 

And  if  Home  lived  in  the  dust  of  her  ancient  roads  and  the  ruins  of 
ber  temples,  the  Italian  peoples  and  States  seemed  singnlariy  suggestiia 
of  Greece.  Their  repttblics  and  tyiants,  thehr  dvio  life  and  nutttaijf 

adventurers,  their  xidi  cities  with  their  colonies  and  commeroe,  their 
rapid  changes  of  fortune,  their  swift  oscillations  from  freedom  to  bondage 
and  fix>m  bondage  back  to  freedom,  their  love  of  art  and  of  letters,  thor 
mutual  jealousies  and  ambitions  were  Greek  rather  than  Roman  ;  indee«l 
at  certain  moments  they  might  almost  make  us  feel  as  if  ancient  Greece 
had  risen  from  the  dead  and  come  to  live  upon  the  Italian  soil.  Here 
thai  the  Renaissance  could  not  but  be  dassical:  not  the  product  of 
tome  aoddent  like  the  capture  of  a  city  or  the  fell  of  an  andcnt  djnartyy 
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JjfiA  tiift  mevHabk  outcome  of  minds  quickened  bjr  the  Italian  air  and 
made  creative  by  the  vision  of  a  vast  inheritance.  The  TeatotUG  mindy 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  classical  world  behind  it ;  its  pagan  past  was 
remote,  dark,  infertile,  withnnt  art  or  litcrntnre,  or  pliilosophv,  or 
history,  or  anv  dream  of  a  univenifil  empire  which  had  once  held  sway 
over  civilised  man.  In  a  word,  its  oodmiIous  life,  it8  eocial  being,  \t» 
struggles  for  empire  and  towaidt  civilisation,  its  chivalry,  its  crusades, 
its  mental  pvobkms  and  edueetioiiel  prooenei,  all  itood  looted  in  tihe 
Ghristian  ralgkm.  Bdind  Hue  the  nMDioiy  of  men  did  not  90^  mod 
into  the  ilM»lri^—  beyond  the  eye  could  as  little  penetrate  as  the  vision 
of  the  man  can  trace  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  his  own  infant  mind. 

Now  these  differing  conditions  made  it  as  natural  that  the  Teutonic 
Renaissance  should  concern  itself  with  the  early  Christian  ideal  as  that 
the  Latin  should  with  the  ancient  classical  literature;  and.  where  they 
touched  religion,  that  the  one  should  be  moi'e  occupied  with  its  iiitcLlectual 
side  and  the  otfacar  iHtk  lie  imtitttlioiiil;  ftm  when  the  Boman  Empire 
had  lived  the  Boman  Church  now  governed.  The  literatoxe  which  the 
Teotottio  mind  mainly  loved  and  stadied  and  edited  was  patristic  and 
Qnistian ;  but  the  literature  which  the  Latin  mind  chiefly  cultivated 
was  classical  and  pagan.  The  Latin  taught  the  Teuton  how  to  read,  to 
edit,  and  to  handle  ar^cient  books ;  but  nature  tanj^ht  both  of  them  the 
logic  that  binds  together  letters  and  life.  As  a  consequence,  the  I_-<itin 
Renaissance  became  an  attempt  to  think  a^^ain  the  thoughts,  and  live 
again  the  life,  embalmed  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  while 
the  Gennan  ncnalmanfw  became  an  attempt  to  rginoamate  thaapoetollGa] 
mind.  Tlie  Latin  tendenqr  waa  towaids  daarioal  NatmaliBm,  bat  the 
Teutonic  tendem^  was  towuxls  the  ideals  of  the  Scriptures,  boti^  Hebnw 
and  Greek.  Among  the  Latins  almost  every  philosophical  sjrstem  of 
antiquity  reappeared,  though  in  an  instructively  inverted  order;  but 
among  the  Teutons  the  field  was  occupied  by  theolnrrics  based  on 
Augustine  and  Paul,  while  philosophy  began  as  an  intf  1  [jk  tation,  not 
of  literary  tliought  or  societies,  but  of  man,  individual  and  social,  as 
lie  imd  lived  and  was  living. 

Henoe,  in  the  icgion  of  belief  the  Idtim  were  tiie  mora  aitJcal  and 
tfaa  Tsntotts  the  more  positive.  Tbe  thought  whidi  tiie  Latina  studied 
was  tbat  of  a  world  into  which  Christ  had  not  entered,  though  it  was 
one  in  which  Caesar  had  reigned  $  but  the  thought  whidi  the  Teutons 
cultivated  had  Christ  as  its  source  and  God  as  its  supreme  ohiert.  The 
Latin  Renaissanco  thus  produce<l  two  mo^t  dissimilar  yet  cognate 
phenomena:  ititcllectual  systems  affecting  mainly  the  notion  of  Deity, 
and  Orders  like  the  Society  of  Jesus,  organised  for  the  work  of  con- 
servation and  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parallel  phenomena 
pioduoed  by  HieTentonic  Benaiisance  weste  attempts  either  to  nvive  the 
liligion  of  the  apostolic  literature,  or  to  found  the  Protestant  Cfamdws 
and  States.  What  oonoenis  us  here  is  the  new  thooghty  and  not  tho 
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new  otpadaaldaimi  and  these  pwiHrninmry  distinctioiia  and  diflcufldaoi 
will  enable  us  to  set  the  Latin,  or  Cfmiiiifl  BwiMiiwincri  In  its  tnie 
idatioii  to  the  Teutonic  or  leUgjom* 

We  bejEjin  with  the  most  obviouH  of  the  influences  exerci-sed  br  the 
Revival  of  Letters  upou  tiie  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century,  viz^ 
tlioie  coneemed  iidtli  gramnuir  end  whet  it  and  with  laxiguage 

as  the  creation  and  the  interpreter  of  thought  It  hat  often  been  wii 
that  the  Churdi  piaerved  the  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a  living  tongoe; 
but  Lorenzo  Valla  (1406-57)  would  have  said,  if  the  tongue  wcve  stiQ 
alive  it  were  better  dead.  As  a  grammarian  Valla  held  grammar  to  be 
higher  than  dialectic,  for  it  took  as  many  j-ears  to  learn  as  diak'ctic 
took  months  ;  nnd  he  mav  be  said  to  have  discovered  literarv'  and 
historical  criticism  bj  executing  with  its  help  judgment  <ni  lliree  famoui 
documeiibi,  viz.,  the  Vulgute,  which  he  condemued  Hib  faulty  in  style  and 
InooETeet  in  tminlation ;  the  Donation  of  Gonetantine,  wh&di  bo  pmved 
by  its  anacbronims  to  be  kte  and  fiJee  and  fnged;  and  Ibe  Apoetolie 
Symbol,  whose  terms  and  dausee  be  showed  oould  not  be  of  npostolie 
ori^n.  His  criticism  of  these  documents  (we  omit  all  reference  to  that 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius)  was  prophetic  and  more  potent  in  a  later 
^neration  than  in  his  own.  Erasmus  published  in  1505  the  Annota- 
tiones  on  the  Vulgate,  and  in  a  dedication  which  served  as  a  preface  he 
compared  Valla  as  a  grammarian  and  Nicolas  of  Lyra  as  a  theologian; 
and  he  argued  from  the  errofs  which  bad  been  proved  to  oist  in  the 
carrion  wfalcb  the  Cbuicb  had  in  a  sense  canonised  hf  use^  In  &  way 
that  was  at  onoe  on  apology  and  a  call  for  bis  own  edition  of  tbe  Giedt 
New  Testament  nine  years  before  it  appeared.  In  1517  a  copy  tiie 
De  Donat'ione  Constantim  Magni  came  into  the  hands  of  Ulrich  fxm 
Ilutten.  who  published  it,  and  with  hi«?  u<?ua1  caix'less  audacity  dedicated 
it  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  straightway  proc*eedc(l  to  denounce  as  a  usurixT 
and  robber.  I^ater  this  was  sent  to  Luther  jast  as  he  was  me<litatiiig 
his  De  CajjtwUaU  Bahi/lonka  Ecdesiae  \  and  it  strengthened  his  trust  m 
the  Gemutti  people,  canibmed  bin  in  the  belief  that  the  Pope  was 
Antichrist,  and  IbrtiiBed  bbn  for  the  daring  deed  of  bonung  tiie  Pofie^ 
BuU.  criticism  of  the  Apostles'  Ciieed  indicated  a  method  of 

discussing  dogma  which  only  needed  to  be  applied  to  become  a  theory  of 
development  capable  of  dissolving  the  vast  systems  of  the  traditional 
schools.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Calvin  speaks  of  Valla  as  ••an 
acute  and  judicious  ni.in,  and  an  instrument  of  the  Divme  Will.** 

The  Italian  mind  was  simple  in  spite  of  all  its  subtle  complexity,  and 
in  the  Renaissance  it  was  like  the  explorer  who  set  out  to  find  a  new  way 
to  India  and  Ibund  a  new  woild  uatead.  It  bad  no  mom  typical  ssn 
than  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola.  He  was— if  we  are  to  believe  Iv 
nsphew  and  biographer — chivalnn]l^  beautiful,  radiant,  a  man  it  was 
Impossible  to  see  without  loviiig,  an  artist  who  loved  art,  a  thinker  who 
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delighted  in  thought,  a  seeker  whose  passion  it  was  to  find  the  truth, 
and  vr  ho  would  gladly  have  sold  all  he  possessed  to  buy  it.  Bom  in  14SSf 
he  studied  Canon  Law  at  Bologna ;  then,  first  at  Padua,  and  later  at 
Paris,  he  cultivated  philosophy.  When  only  twenty-one  he  returned  to' 
Italy  and  read  Plato  in  Florence  under  Ficino;  three  years  later  he 
traveUfid  to  Bonie^  where  he  drew  up  nine  hundred  thesety  jdukMophicel 
and  theologioel,  which  he  oifered  to  diaeoas  with  the  adtoUus  of  all  lands, 
promiiiqg,  if  tfaoj  came,  to  hear  the  cost  of  their  Journey.  Bat  heresy 
was  dii^covered  in  some  of  the  theses,  and  the  disputation  was  prohibited. 
Later  he  rlevoted  himself  to  a  contemplative  life,  renounrer!  the  world, 
divided  l^is  goods  between  his  nephew  and  the  poor,  saying  that,  once  he 
had  finished  the  sturlies  which  he  had  undertaken,  he  should  wander 
barefoot  round  the  world  in  order  that  he  might  preach  Christ.  He 
was  a  mystic;  nature  was  to  him  a  parable,  history  was  an  alk^^ory, 
and  eveiy  sensoous  thing  an  emblem  of  the  Divine.  He  magnified  man, 
though  he  distrusted  se&;  and  as  he  believed  thai  tralli  cane  only  by 
revelation  he  felt  botmd  to  seek  it  from  those  who  had  thus  received  it 
from  God.  Hence  he  searched  for  truth,  successively  in  Aristotle,  in 
Plato,  in  Plotinus,  and  in  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  who  seemed  to  many, 
even  after  Valla  had  written,  the  source  of  the  highest  and  purest  truth. 
But  as  Vico  said,  philoMiphy  steks  truth,  theology  finds  it,  but  religion 
possesses  it ;  and  the  truth  which  religion  possesses  is  GodV  Man  can 
best  disoovw  it  in  the  ^aoe  where  God  has  twen  pleased  to  set  it, 

Nov,  in  his  quest  far  truth  and  its  purest  sources,  Hco  heard  of 
the  Oabbala,  and  conceived  it  to  be  the  depositoiy  of  tiie  most  ancient 
wisdom^  the  tradition  of  the  aboriginal  revelation  granted  to  man.  And 
just  then  John  Reuchlin,  German  mystic  and  scholar,  found  Pico.  He 
was  older  in  years  but  younger  in  mind.  He  had  studied  philolog}'  in 
Paris,  law  in  Orleans,  and  he  had  lectured  on  Greek  in  Tiibingen ;  he 
was  then  on  his  seoind  visit  to  Italy,  with  all  the  mystic  in  him  alive 
and  unsatisfied.  The  God  whom  be  wanted,  the  logic  of  the  Schools 
could  not  give  him ;  by  their  hdp  he  might  transcend  created  ezistenoey 
Ihooi^  even  then  what  they  led  him  to  was  only  the  boondlesB  sea  of 
nation.  In  Aristotle  the  impossible,  in  Plato  the  ineredibk,  was 
emphasised;  but  in  llie  region  of  wpnX  thinge  were  necessary  which 
thought  found  impossible  or  reason  pronounced  incredible.  The  Neo- 
Pvthagorenn  Scliool  saved  Reuchlin  from  the  tyranny  of  the  syllogism 
and  restoi  i^l  Ym  faith.  In  this  mood  lie  c/une  to  Pico,  and  to  his  mood 
the  Cabbala  appealed ;  its  philosophy  was  a  symbolical  theology  which 
invested  words  and  numbers,  Ictten  ud  names,  things  and  persons,  with 
a  divine  sense.  But  Reuchlin  was  more  than  a  mystic  with  a  pasnon  for 
ftntaslie  mysteries;  he  was  also  a  scholar;  and  the  idea  that  there  were 
truths  locked  up  in  Hebrew,  the  tongue  which  God  Himself  had  spoken 
at  the  Creation  and  which  He  had  then  given  to  man,  compelled  him  to 
leam  the  language  that  he  might  read  the  thought  in  the  words  of 
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Deity.  So  he  pat  himself  to  school  under  a  Jewish  physician,  acquired 
enough  Hebrew  to  pursue  his  studies  independently,  and,  a.s  .i  result, 
pablished  in  1506  his  De  Rudimeiitii  Hebraicis.  He  himself  namt^i 
this  book  a  monumeniwn  aere  permnim,  and  history  has  justified  the 
name.  It  helped  to  difinc  and  datamiiiic  the  teligioaf  Uadeaimn  fm 
Teutocde  htunamam,  to  diange  the  fendinl  wpAkkm  that  had  bfgnttwa 
the  book  into  a  spirit  at  once  historical,  critical,  and  sane.  It  pnicti- 
cally  made  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Christian,  an  original  text  whkdi  oodd 
1>e  used  as  a  Court  of  appeal  for  the  correction  of  the  translation  and  of 
the  canon  which  the  usage  of  the  Church  had  accoptcd  and  endorsed. 
Knowied^  of  the  language  thus  made  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  more  historical  and  more  ethical ;  it  could  now  be  read  as 
litOe  through  the  Gnoffcidrai  of  the  Cabbak  aa  through  the  Boquii 
anirintiinin  of  tiia  Valgaite. 

Hie  efcnt  which  took  the  Old  Testament  ou  [.  of  the  hand  of  phantasy 
turned  it  mto  an  instrument  of  leform ;  for  if  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Protestantism  could  have  arisen  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  certain  that  without  it  thu  Uefornied  Church  could  not 
have  assumed  the  shape  it  took.  In  all  this,  of  cour.se,  specific  dangers 
might  Ue  fur  the  scholar  who  could  tiu  longer  freely  use  the  all^orism 
ot  Akiandria  to  caawy  the  New  Teftament  Into  the  niort  mjfmiriHf 
plaoea  of  the  Old,  and  who  waa  tfaoefore  tempted  to  leveiae  Hie  praaai 
and  employ  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tiio  intBw 
pietatiom  of  the  New.  But  these  dangers  were  still  in  the  futuve;  for 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  recall  the  ston,-,  told  in  an  earlier 
volume,  of  the  controversy  Ix-twcen  Rcuchlin  and  rieflerkorn,  and  of  the 
buminn;  of  Reuclilin's  books  by  the  Inc^uisition.  In  consequence  of  this 
unjoi^t  treatment,  tlie  huiuanista  addressed  u  series  of  letters,  at  once 
eulogistic  and  apologetic,  to  BancUin,  whkh  were  published  in  1514 
onder  the  titie  EpMbe  Ckaronm  fimrum.  fHie  aeeond  edition  in 
1519  eabstituted  **IUudrum^  for  "Claronmk^ 

Thii  book  suggested  to  one  of  the  younger  and  brighter  humanisti|» 
John  Jfiger — ^better  known  as  Crotus  RubcanT!"?,  Luther's  *^Croius  nosUr 
tuamsnmiu^  a  professor  at  Erfurt — a  series  of  iraagmary  epistles  writt^ 
by  vagrant  students  in  the  execral)le  dog-Latin  of  tiie  Silim^ls,  to 
Ortwinus  Gratius,  otherwise  Ortwin  de  Graes,  professor  of  belles  idtres 
at  Cologne,  a  man  whom  Luther  in  his  most  emphatic  and  plain-«poken 
ityk  doierihed  aa  ^foeHikm  atkmm,  lupum  rapacem^  H  mm  poUui  cnoh 
dihw.*  Hie  EpUlolag  Obtatronm  Fironmi,  while  deicrilRng  the  eii^Mri> 
enoei  of  their  aupposed  authoni— «nd  it  is  here  where  the  characten 
so  humorously  reveal  themselves — praise  Gratius  as  well  as  the  divines 
and  divinity  of  the  Schools,  and  censure  the  " poeta^  seculnrrs"^  or 
^^Juristae""  who  had  eulof^ised  Reuchlin.  In  their  composition  varioas 
scholars  collaborated,  notably  Uiricii  von  Huttea,  then  ablaze  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  Grermany  and  the  panion  againit  Bome  whicji  made  the 
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itrilea  joy  to  his  sooL  '"Ihe  prison  is  bToken,"*  he  cried,  '*the  captive 
b  free  and  will  return  no  more  to  bondaere/'  "  O  centuiy  when  stildiet 
bloom  and  "spirits  nwake,  it  is  happiness  to  iivc  in  thee 

Strauss  thought  the  Epistoiae  a  supreme  work  of  art,  named  them 
*  eine  weUgetchichtlkhe  Satire^  and  placed  them  alongside  Don  Quivote, 
ttnce  they  were  porvaded  by  m»  oueUent  a  humour  aa  to  be  higher  and 
better  than  any  merdy  latirical  production,  miere  is  here  ground  fbr 
ample  and  ladioal  diffiwences,  but  cn  one  point  there  it  none— thesuooeei 
of  the  satire.  It  deceived  the  very  eleet;  the  friars  who  wm  latiliaed 
WW  the  truth  of  the  portrait  and  did  not  feel  its  shame,  even  though 
the  men  of  serious  mind,  who  could  not  be  deceived,  were  offended. 
Erasmus  did  not  love  it ;  nor  did  Luther,  who  said  "  Votitm  probo^  opttf 
non  probo^^  aiid  named  the  author  ^einen  Hanszvurjft  ;  but  it  made 
the  Schoolmeo  ridiculous,  and  while  they  were  laughed  at  Reuchlin  was 
applauded.  He  died  in  15SHI»  eix  yean  after  tiie  i^Buioktt  had  appeend 
—the  eame  year  in  which  Luther  published  his  New  Testament — 
sorrowing  over  the  lapse  ficom  the  CShiirch  and  from  letters  of  his  young 
kinsmaDy  Melaiwhthon,  and  ow  the  ooming  revolution  which  yet  had 
in  hini  a  plain  prophet  and  a  main  CAti<;e. 

In  1616,  two  vears  after  the  first  volume  of  the  Epustolae,  ErasmUR* 
Novum  Instrum/'ntinn  appeared.  The  man  himself  we  need  neither  discus- 
nor  describe.  He  was  a  humanist,  that  is,  his  main  interest  was  literature; 
but  hia  humanism  was  Gennan;  that  i%  tho  liteiatoe  which  mainly  iiitsr«- 
ested  him  was  religious^  Lb  aa  age  of  gieat  editors  he  was  the  most 
famous;  but  he  was  not  a  thinker,  nor  a  man  who  could  seise  or  be  seiaed 
by  lai^  ideas  and  turn  them  into  living  and  creative  forces.  His  greatest 
editorial  achievement'?  were  ronncrt^xl  not  with  the  classics,  where  his 
haste  and  his  figility  of  mind  mode  him  often  a  faithless  guide,  but  with 
tlie  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Religion  he  loved 
for  the  sake  of  letters  rather  than  letters  for  the  sake  of  religion.  He 
had  a.  quidc  eye^  a  sharp  pen,  a  fine  humour,  and  oould  hold  up  to  man 
andaodteityaroiniarwhidiBhowed  them  as  Ibey  were.  Hewasfiutidions 
and  disliked  diaoomfort,  yet  he  eould  make  it  picturesque  and  amusing. 
Hia  letters  are  like  a  erowded  stage  on  which  his  time  lives  for  ever;  and 
we  can  hear  and  see  even  as  his  ear  heard  and  as  his  eye  saw.  We  are, 
indeed,  never  allowed  to  forget  thnt  he  is  a  rather  too  self-conscious 
spectator;  and  that  while  all  around  him  men  differ  and  he  is  a  main 
cause  of  their  differences,  yet  there  is  notiiing  he  more  desires  than  to 
be  left  alone  to  live  as  untroubled  as  if  he  had  no  mind.  He  is  **80 
thin-flkinni*d  that  a  fly  would  draw  blood^;  yet,  or  possibly  therefore,  he 
ia  a  good  hater,  especially  of  the  %|norant  mob,  the  obtuse  and  vulgar 
men  who  could  not  see  or  feel  the  satire  within  the  compUment  or  the 
irony  hidden  in  an  ambiguous  phrase. 

He  is  one  of  the  men  whose  unconscious  revelations  of  himself  have 
a  nameipss  charm  i  we  see  him  as  a  student  whose  very  cticumstances 
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remind  him  of  his  origin,  ortm  a  scoHo  as  his  enemies  said,  impeconiow, 
forced  into  an  Order  he  did  not  love,  thirstin*:^  for  a  knowlcdcn?  hnrd  to 
obtain,  seeking  it  at  home  or  in  Paris,  whert:  life  is  fast  while  his  clerical 
guardian  is  suspicions  and  his  own  temper  self-indulgent.  Tlien  we 
are  touched  by  tiie  earl^  struggles  ut  &  scholar  who  loved  leaniiog  azKi 
good  living,  and  ofiither  liked  nor  acqniwced  in  tiie  poverty  wfaidi  mmtd 
lu3  destined  lot^  though  we  may  be  oifeoded  by  hit  oDmpibiiiti^  whidli  at 
too  fiequent  to  be  dignified,  and  his  i^ipeels  for  hdp^  which  are  toe 
uigent  to  be  eonqfnliUe  with  edtf-iespect  as  we  underetand  it> 
pictures  of  our  gracious  and  spacious  England,  loved  because  it  is  so 
kind  to  the  stranger — ^the  seclusion  and  erudition  of  Oxford,  the  repo<¥ 
and  learned  activity  of  Cambridge,  the  regal  Heniy,  the  ma^n^iihcent 
Wolsey,  the  devout  Colct,  the  genial  More,  the  statesmanlike  jct 
thoughtful  Warham,  who  can  rule  the  Church  and  yet  remember  the 
8dM»burt  who  serve  it,— eie  of  a  sort  whidi  pkues  the  leeder  end  wUdi 
be  lovei  to  read.  And  if  he  destras  fitst-haiiil  knowledge  of  the  maanea 
and  monk  of  a  plebireique  day,  the  miseries  of  the  sea  and  the  comibrti 
of  the  ihorei  or  the  discomforts  of  continental  travel  with  it^  strange 
bedfellows,  crowded  inns,  dirty  linen,  and  unsavoury  food;  or  of  the 
dignified  society  and  refinai  ait  of  living  to  be  then  found  in  the  great 
Italian  cities ;  or  of  Rome  and  Roman  society  under  Julius  II,  where  a 
warlike  Funtiii  aiid  cultured  Cardinal^  the  spirit  of  the  Borgia  and  the 
temper  of  the  Benaiwence,  make  the  capital  of  Ouriilendaai  an  ifltimiii 
of  the  wodd;  or  of  the  hopes,  the  disappointments,  and  the  aomwi 
of  an  editor  with  a  zeal  for  letters  and  a  passion  for  praise,  who  ncgoliatBS 
now  with  mean  and  now  with  open-hcmded  publishers,  and  stands  be- 
tween three  publics,  one  sympathetic  and  appreciative,  a  second  8us> 
picious  and  sore  and  critical,  fearful  lest  he  go  too  far,  and  a  third 
exacting  and  insatiable,  determined  to  ( ompei  him  to  go  much  further 
than  he  wishes ;  or  of  the  Refonning  men  and  movements,  the  strange 
and  tempestuous  Luther,  the  audacious  and  restless  Hutten,  the  moderate 
and  scfadarlv  Firichanier.  the  oonciliatorv  and  leaMinable  M elanciithan. 
the  heroie  and  magnanimoiis  Zwingli,  the  feaned  and  laige-mlnded 
(Ecolampadius, — ^then  he  wfll  find  this  knowledge  siqienbiindantljf  hi 
this  vivid  and  entertaining  correspondence. 

Yet,  if  we  would  know  Erasmus,  he  must  be  studied  in  his  more 
serious  works,  as  well  ns  in  his  letters.  There  we  shall  find  the  clergy'  of 
all  grades  from  the  friar  and  the  parish  priest  to  the  Pope,  the  su{>er- 
stitious  and  ceremonies,  tlie  pilgrimages  and  fastings,  the  distinctioiu  in 
dnss  and  ibod,  the  woniiip  of  rdUos  and  of  Saints, — pilloried  and 
satirissd  and  kiUed,  at  least  so  fiv  as  lidicule  can  kilL  And  his  lighter 
moods  express  his  graver  mind;  and  unless  this  mind  be  known  there 
is  no  penon  in  history  to  whom  we  shaO  find  it  harder  to  be  just  He 
is  a  proud  and  a  strong  man,  when  questions  are  at  issue  for  whidi  be 
supremely  cares;  but  he  will  seem  to  us  indiitierent  or  vain  or  weakwhers 
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tlie  qiMBtioii  H  one  fx  whidi  he  did  not  eai«»  ha/wvnr  much  we  may 
with  he  hed.  And,  curiously,  where  his  streogUi  ai  well  as  his  wcnlnfiw 
most  appears  is  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.   The  inaccurades 

of  his  text,  the  few  and  the  poor  authorities  he  consulted,  the  haste 
of  the  efiitor,  the  hurry  of  the  publisher,  the  carelessness  of  the  printer, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  inscrteci  in  the  third  and  later  editions  a 
text  like  1  Jc^m  V,  7,  which  he  had  omitted  in  the  first  and  second,  arc 
all  instances  of  weakness  fmiiliar  even  to  the  unlearned. 

But  the  sagacity— which  saw  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hefarewn  a  work 
insluiet  with  tiie  spirit  hut  without  the  style  of  Paul,  which  doubted 
whether  John  the  Apo^^tle  were  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  dis- 
cerned in  Luke  the  Greek  of  a  writer  skilled  in  literature,  which  perceived 
in  the  Gospels  quotations  from  a  nK  mory  which  cmilrl  be  nt  fault,  or 
which  inferred  textual  errors  e\en  where  the  authorities  were  ii^^ed — is 
characteristic  of  the  honest  scholar  and  indicxLtive  of  the  courageous  man. 
What  is  still  more  signiiicant,  is  the  deUbciute  way  iii  which  as  an  editor 
and  exegete  he  repeats  theriews  and  leafBrms  the  aiguments  of  his  mora 
iWTffi'"*^  woiks.  Stanica  chaiged  him  witii  the  impiety  of  oistii^ 
douht  on  the  diima  and  the  authority  of  the  Boman  See  and  of  denying 
the  primacy  of  Peter.  The  Church,  Erasmus  said»  was  the  congr^tion 
ij{  all  men  throughout  the  whole  world  who  agreed  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  As  to  the  Lord"*s  Supper,  he  saw  neither  good  nor  use  in  a 
body  iniperc<;ptible  to  the  senses;  and  he  found  no  place  in  Scripture 
which  Raid  that  the  Apostles  had  consecrated  brerui  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Heathenism  of  life  and  Judaism  of 
wofdup  had  oome  upon  the  Gfanidi  ftom  the  neglect  of  the  Goqiel. 
Ceremonies  wen  positive  laws  made  by  Bishops  or  Coondls,  Popes  or 
Qiden  whidi  could  not  supersede  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  God.  He 
priest  who  wore  a  lay  habit  or  let  his  hair  gro^v  was  punished ;  but  if  he 
became  a  del»uchee  he  might  yet  remain  a  pillar  of  the  Church. 

These  were  brave  things  for  a  man  so  timid  as  Erasmus  and  so  desirous 
of  standing  well  with  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  say;  and  in  saying 
them  he  was  governed  by  this  historical  idea : — things  unknown  to  tlie 
New  Testament  were  unnecessary  to  the  Christian  religion ;  what  con- 
tradicted the  nund  of  Christ  or  hindersd  the  naliaatioD  of  His  ends  was 
injurious  to  His  Chunh.  This  idea  determined  the  attitude  of  Erasmus 
both  to  Rome  and  to  Protestantism.  He,  indeed,  honestly  believed  that 
where  Lutheranism  reigned  there  literature  perished;  and  that  to  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  bring  bark  the  mind  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  one  teacher  God  had  apjtointed,  and  therefore  the 
sole  and  supreme  authority  in  I  lis  Charcli.  Henoe,  his  dillerence  from 
Luther  was  as  inevitable  a&  his  diderence  from  Rome,  and  more  absolute, 
for  in  the  one  case  he  difeed  from  a  man,  in  the  other  from  a  system. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  his  Ik  liisro  arUino  enaUed  Urn  to  express 
hia  diflference  from  Luther  without  expressing  his  agreement  with  Ronw^ 
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or  recantiiig  *'his  earlier  criti cism  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.'"  This  j udgmoit 
is  both  prejudiced  and  unjust.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  book  was 
written  in  the  f^esire  to  dissociate  himself  from  Luther,  as  wpll  as  io 
response  to  the  appi  al  to  write  Homething  fl^a  iist  the  new  hereby  ;  but 
it  is  no  le»s  certain  that  the  book  expressed  a  point  on  which  Luther's 
scholasticism  oiieuded  the  humanism  of  Erasmus.  The  saying  "  Ubenm 
arUH'iimn  9m  noineit  mmt^  Memed  to  him  an  ^aenigma  mwdum^  mA 
for  this  leaaon — ^it  fmimkiiown  to  the  New  Testament  asid  tibe  ApootoSe 
CSiUrch.  It  might  be  Augustinian,  it  certainly  was  adholastie;  but  it 
ma  neither  Biblical  nor  primitive.  Erasmus,  in  short,  wrote  as  a  Qmk 
and  not  as  a  Ivitin  thpoloc^ian,  fis  a  clfi5;<5!ral  ^^rholar  and  not  « 
Western  divine.  lie  could  not  tiavc  solocted  a  p(')iiit  more  characteristic 
of  his  own  position,  lie  would  iiave  the  Chrititian  religion  known 
through  its  creative  literature ;  he  would  not  have  it  identified  with  the 
philosophy  or  theology  of  any  schooL 

So  &r  we  haTO  been  occapied  with  the  ibniial  rather  than  the  material 

side  of  tbou^t;  now  we  nnist  consider  the  latter^  or  thought  in  its 
objective  expression  aa  at  onoe  evolved,  governed,  and  served  bf  the 

critical  method. 

We  begin  with  the  Latin  Re  n.iis^ance.  It.s  thought  grew  out  of  tlje 
study  of  Classical  literature,  though  it  ri.'verscd  rathf  r  than  follovM  d  the 
sequences  of  the  Classical  mind.  The  one  began  where  the  otlier  ended, 
in  aa  edeetic  Neo-Platonism,  or  n  maltitode  of  hovniwed  prindples 
reduced  by  a  speculation,  moie  or  less  arlritnuy,  toaieasciied  umtywhkh 
was  yet  sitpexfidal ;  hut  it  ended  where  the  other  began,  In  attempts  ta 
interpret  iJie  nature  within  which  man  lived,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
interpretation  of  man.  Though  the  order  of  evolution  was  inverted,  it 
was  yet  in  the  circumstances  the  only  order  possible.  For  the  mind 
which  the  voice  of  literature  awakened  could  only  ref^pond  to  a  voice 
which  was  articulate  and  intelligible.  The  mind  w}i.s  old  in  speculation, 
though  its  problems  were  new,  and  its  age  was  reflected  in  the  solutions 
it  BDOceasively  attempted  or  accepted.  It  had  been  educated  in  adunls 
where  theology  reigned  while  Aristotle  governed;  and  it  revolted  from 
the  governing  minister  out  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  wfaoae 
authority  cxtsnded  over  regions  of  too  infinite  variety  to  be  adminislend 
by  his  narrow  and  rigid  methods. 

The  literature  which  enlarged  the  outlook  changed  the  mind:  it 
could  not  think  as  it  had  thought  before  or  believe  as  it  had  believed 
concerning  tlie  darkness  and  error  of  pagan  antiquity.  The  light  which 
dwelt  in  ancient  philosophy  broke  upon  it  like  an  imexpected  sunrise, 
whidi  it  saw  with  eyca  that  had  hesn  accustomed  to  a  grey  and  ereeping 
dawn.  And  this  means,  that  qassical  thought  was  sdaed  at  the  point 
where  it  stood  nearest  to  living  experience,  and  yet  formed  the  most 
expressive  contrast  to  it.  This  point  waa  where  plulosophy  had  done  its 
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b«t  to  beooiii*  *  ittUgioo,  and  had  tried  out  of  lit  tdifxil  to  make  a 

ChuidL  Hence,  the  new  mind  in  the  first  fiush  of  its  awakiog  turned  from 
its  ancient  master,  Aristotle,  and  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  Gremistos  Plethon,  who  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
1439,  wa.H  intellectually  the  most  potent  of  the  Greeks  who  helped  in  the 
Bciiaissance.  He  regarded  Aristotle  as  a  westernised  Mohammadan 
rather  than  as  a  Greek,  a  man  who  had  indeed  once  lived  on  the 
HeUooio  aoilt  bat  who  had  become  an  alieii  in  race  and  an  enemy  in 
fd^ioii,  ipHtking  in  the  Latm  idioola  ideae  whkh  he  owed  to  a  Momh 
mteipreter.  So  Flethon  expounded  to  the  awakening  Wert  Hato  as  the 
Neo^natonists  understood  hrai»  the  Attic  Moses,^  the  transmitter  of  a 
goldcm  tradition  which  the  secular  Aristotle  had  tried  to  break  and 
which  ran  back  through  Pytliagoras  to  Zoroaster  on  the  one  hand  and 
Abraham  on  the  other.  His  philosophy  was  at  once  monotheistic  and 
polytheistic ;  God  was  one  and  inhnite,  but  He  acted  by  means  of  ideas 
or  spirits,  or  minor  deities  who  fiUed  the  space  between  ai  and  Him. 
As  fixab  and  imal  cause  He  ordered  all  things  for  the  bert,  and  kft  no 
room  lor  chance  or  aoddent  Providence  was  neocBsity  and  late 
providence,  the  worid  in  all  ita  parts  and  life  in  all  its  elements  were 
vehicles  of  a  divine  purpoae.  The  soul  of  man  was  immortal ;  the 
doctrine  of  remini<«cenoe  pvored  that  it  had  iived  befioee  birth  and  so 

could  live  after  death. 

Plcthon  empha-sisi'd  in  every  possible  wriv  the  diflerences  between 
Fl&to  and  Aristotle,  refusing  to  aliuw  tlieni  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  terminology.  This  teaching  lifted  men  above  the  arid 
syllogisms  of  the  schools,  eniiched  their  view  of  tbemselveB  and  nature^ 
of  God  and  faistofy,  and  gave  lea&ty  to  the  andent  saying  ^ex  oriewU 
hoB^  For  it  came  more  as  a  leligioD  than  as  a  phikaophy ;  even  the 
apparatus  of  worship  was  mimicked;  ceremonies  were  instituted,  holy  or 
feast  days  were  obeerved ;  celebrities  became  saints,  before  the  bust  of 
Plato  a  taper  was  ceremoniously  burned.  The  neoplivtcs  underwent 
a  species  of  convention  ,  Marsilio  Ficino  (1435-99)  wius  said  to  have 
been  called  in  Im  youth  to  be  &  physician  oi  buula,  and  designated  as  the 
tnndnAor  of  the  two  gpeat  masten>  Flato  and  Flotums.  Man  was  eoii* 
ceived  as  fike  onto  God,  and  was  named  divine;  his  destiny  was  to  sedc 
eternal  nnion  with  the  God  from  whom  he  came.  Ihat  God  was  the 
aiebetype  of  the  universe,  its  unmoved  mover  and  orderer,  the  ground  of 
all  our  reasoning,  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  He  knew  the  world  from 
within  when  He  knew  Himself,  for  creation  was  only  the  expression  of 
the  divine  thought,  God  as  it  were  speaking  with  Himseli,  and  man 
overhearing  His  speech. 

The  circle  of  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  philosophy  contained 
the  most  distinguished  echohas  of  the  dy.  Besides  fldao  tiiefo  stood 
his  friendi  or  converts^  Angela  Bolisiaiio,  though  Mi  fimie  is  mainly 
pfaikkigieal;  Orittoforo  LaiSUno,  the  exponent  of  Honee,  of 
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and  of  Dante,  wbo  lias  given  us  a  picture  of  Florentiiie  aodely  irbkfa 
lecalia  Plato^s  S^positim;  Girolamo  Benivieni,  the  pott  who  sang  in 

pmi'^e  of  Platonic  love ;  tho  architect,  painter  and  man  of  letters, 
Leo  Battista  Aiberti ;  Fico  della  Mimndola,  of  whose  faith  and  fame 
and  achievements  we  have  already  spoken;  and  above  all  the  men  of 
the  Medioean  House  who  founded  the  so*called  Platonic  Academj  of 
Ilorenoe.  ThU  was  rather  m  Sociely  thsa  a  Sdux^  not  an  equipped  snd 
oiganlaed  odl^,  but  an  association  of  Uko-miBded  men  wlio  cultivated 
pbilcMophy  and  professed  to  Uve  aooording  to  the  philosophy  thej  cul> 
tivated.  It  added  lustre  to  the  reign  of  the  Medici,  helped  to  define  its 
character,  to  fix  upon  it  name  and  distinction.  Under  Cosmo  and  hii 
son  Picro,  and  especially  nndcr  his  £n*nndson  Lorenzo,  it  beenme  the 
centre  and  sum  and  even  source  of  Floreii  l  ine  culture.  But  the  patronage 
of  the  House  proved  fatal  to  the  thought  for  which  the  Academy  stood; 
with  the  House  it  rose,  lived  in  its  smile,  fell  in  its  falL  Yet  it  did  not 
ftll  befofe  it  liadaooompllslied  things  that  eoald  not  die.  It  ramahd  the 
world  wliicfa  tlie  Chmeh  had  eztinguislied  and  theSchooimen  aupsissded ; 
it  raised  the  reason  that  could  speculate  concerning  truth  above  the 
authority  that  would  legislate  in  its  behalf;  it  taught  men  to  bdievs 
that  the  tmth  lived  in  the  soul  rather  than  in  books,  that  natirre  was 
beautiful  and  man  was  good,  and  that  truth  existed  before  Church  or 
Council  and  i^tood  outside  them  both,  and  that  man  attain?  to  the  iargtr 
humanity  by  the  study  of  th&t  literature  in  which  the  truth  adapted  to 
Ids  nature  is  best  expressed.  These  were  indeed  notable  oimtribntiona  to 
the  thoug}xt  of  the  century. 

\But  tiiongh  Plato  lived  in  the  New  Academy,  Aristotle  still  reigned 
in  the  older  Schools.    He  had  been  too  efBdent  an  instrument  in 
education  to  be  easily  pushed  aside ;  but  the  thought  which  is  to  shape 
liN  ing  inind  must  not  itself  be  dead.    Hence  the  men,  who  were  by  birth 
a-s  well  as  by  discipline  Aristotelians,  set  them^lves  to  rejuvenate  the 
aiicient  Master  and  change  his  obsolete  speech  into  the  language  of  the 
^day.   Three  tcndendes  at  onix  showed  tliainsel'vn, one wludii 
)  Aristotle  in  the  sense  and  manner  of  Avenoes;  a  second  wlucfaoonstrasd 
I  him  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  commentaton^  eqiedally  Alexander  of 
\  Aphrodisia ;  and  a  third  which  laboured  to  leconcile  lum  with  Plato, 
(  some  of  the  last-named  going  to  Aristotle  for  their  physics,  but  to  Plato 
for  their  metaphysics.    It  soon  bt'came  evident  that  the  philosophical 
questions  involved  theology  and  raised  issues  atl'ectirig  certain  dogmas  of 
ihe  Church.    These  issues  were  more  sharply  defined  in  the  Aristotelian 
/  than  in  Uie  Neo-Flatonic  Schools  and  seriously  alarmed  the  Church. 
S  How  tins  was  and  with  what  reason,  Pomponani  (14681-1624)— nsctts^ 
or  little  Peter,  as  he  was  affectionately  naased— wiU  help  as  to  ondostand. 
Reverence  for  Aristotle  had  beoome  in  him  a  second  nalme;  and 
C   thot^  he  writes  poor  Latin  and  knows  no  Greek,  and  is^  aa  he  sdid,  in 
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comparison  witii  his  master  but  an  insect  beside  an  elephant,  yet  he 
desires  to  serve  truth  by  intorprefnipj  his  philosophy.  He  ft-anklv 
emphasised  its  opposition  to  faith  ;  and  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
for  his  painR)  though  his  l>ooks  were  not  so  fortunate.  He  said  :  "The 
thinker,  who  inquires  into  the  divine  mysteries,  is  like  Fruleus.  In 
Ace  of  oooseqiwDceB  he  neHher  hangen  nor  thlnt8»  eats  or  deeps ;  tho 
InquiritMHi  penecukei  htm  as  a  heretie;  the  multitiide  mocks  him  as  a 
fiid.*  XkNUit  is  native  to  him,  ^d  like  Densrtes  he  doubts  that  he 
may  kmnr;  bllti  unlike  Descartes,  his  doubt  is  more  critical  than  spaonbi- 
tive,  more  litcraiy  than  philosophical.  And  if  he  has  a  doubt  to  express 
he  dearly  loves  to  express  it  in  another  name  than  his  own,  or  shield 
himself  behind  some  noted  authority.  Religions  he  conceives  as  laws 
instituted  by  lawgivers,  like  Christ  or  Moliainuiad,  for  the  reg^ulation  of 
Bfe;  They  are  governed  i&  their  eondng  end  going,  in  their  bloom  and 
decay,  by  time  and  space;  and  their  horosoope  osn  be  cast  just  as  if  they 
were  mortal  bemgs.  Christianity  is  proved  true  by  its  mivades,  which 
aie  not  impossible,  though  they  have  now  ceased  to  happen  and  fictitioiis 
marvels  have  taken  their  place.  Since  religions  are  laws,  th^  must 
promi^  to  reward  the  righteous  and  threaten  to  pnni«sh  tbe  wicked ;  and 
as  conduct  rather  Uian  knowledge  is  their  end  they  may  use  parables  and 
myths,  which,  of  course,  need  not  be  true.  Man  is  like  the  aj>s  which 
must  be  beaten  that  it  may  carry  its  burden ;  to  teach  him  deep  mysteries 
wdddbehottownsteourhieaUL  Noor  are  we  to  esteem  him  too  highly 
or  exhort  him  to  become  godlike^  for  how  can  man  roscmbk  a  God  whom 
he  cannot  know?  As  it  is  impoanfale  to  have  natural  gronuds  for  a  super- 
natural iaith  we  must  he  content  to  hdd  it  without  reason,  though  it 
may  be  a  gift  of  ^ace.  If  religion  be  moral  then  man  must  be  free. 
And  though  his  tVeedom  may  be  incapable  oi  rational  proof  yvt  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscious  experience.  This,  indeed,  may  seem  incoinjjatible 
with  Providence,  which  Aristotle  conceived  an  general  ratiier  than  parti- 
caiUf  though  we  concave  it  as  a  general  made  up  of  all  particulars;  but 
where  philosophy  is  Uind  levdatioii  may  see,  and  it  is  better  to  trust  it 
than  to  walk  in  darkness.  Hie  God  who  governs  has  created,  and 
creation  was  willed  in  eternity,  but  happens  in  time>  for  Aristotle^s  idea 
of  an  eternal  creation  is  sophistical.  As  the  workman  loves  his  handi- 
woik  so  God  loves  all  His  creatures  and  wills  their  good.  He  has  given 
to  every  being,  not  perhaps  the  absohitcly  bfist,  but  the  best  for  it  and 
for  the  universe,  viewed  in  Liieir  complementary  and  reciprocal  relations. 
Foi  men  supplement  each  other ;  what  s^ms  in  and  by  itself  a  defect 
may  become  an  excellency  when  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ooUeo- 
tive  wholes  Man  lives  in  hnmanily,  hunanify  within  nature  nature 
in  God;  and  we  ought  to  know  m1  together  before  we  judge  any 
sqwrately. 

This  is  what  would  be  called  to-day  a  system  of  philosophical 
agoostidsm,  where  man's  ^gnocance  becomes  a  plea,  if  not  a  reason  for 
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faith  ;  but  what  it  si^ified  to  Pomponazzi  we  shall  best  understand  by 
turning  to  his  famous  treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The 
treatise  is  at  once  an  attempt  at  the  historical  interpretation  of  Arist43tk 
and  a  ^ieriuus  independent  discu&biun.  It  is  practically  concemed  with 
the  qiiestioii:  How  did  Aristolle  coneeivtt  Immortdity,  aa  penooal  oral 
ooUective?  It  is  aa  Httk  aolable  by  the  natnnl  veaaon  aa  the  cognate 
question  whether  the  world  is  eternal  <nr  created;  in  aadi  caae  Hat 
problem  as  to  the  beginning  holds  the  key  of  the  ptoUem  as  to  the  end. 
The  Aristotelian  Schoolmen  had  argued  that  the  capacity  of  the  sonl  tn 
think  the  eternal  and  will  the  universal  implied  its  immortality.  But 
what  is  the  soul  ?  We  cannot  define  it  as  thought  percipient  of  tb? 
universal  reason,  for  there  can  be  no  thought  without  ideas  and  m. 
ideas  without  sense.  The  soul  which  lives  within  nature  must  develop 
aooonfiDg  to  natural  law  and  in  obedience  to  ft.  Now,  we  iMivr  find 
soul  withoat  body ;  and  hmoewe  must  ask:  how  ave  these  xekted  7  Not 
as  mover  and  moved,  else  tibdr  proper  analogies  would  be  the  ox  and  the 
waggon  it  draws,  but  as  matter  and  form,  i^.  without  the  body  the  soul 
coiild  not  bo,  for  only  through  the  body  does  man  take  his  place  in 
nature  and  realise  his  rational  activity.  Hence  the  human  soul  cannot 
exist  without  the  human  body,  and  must  therefore  be  liable  to  the  same 
mortality.  And  this  conclusion  is  worked  out  in  connexion  with  the 
moral  doctrine  that  man  is  bound  to  act  from  love  of  virtue  and  hoiTar 
of  vke,  and  not  ftom  any  hope  of  reward  or  ftar  of  panlahment,  and  m 
to  act  as  to  make  all  nature  the  better  for  his  action.  Reason,  then, 
must  oondude  that  the  soul  is  mortal;  but  rdlgion  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  by  teaching  us  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  resotfcs 
our  doubts.  Of  this  doctrine  philosophy  l<nows  nothinci;,  and  so  we  cnn 
hold  it  oiilv  a-s  an  article  of  faith.  This  is  in  effect  all  Fomponaz/i  Ciin 
teach  us ;  religion  tuid  reason  occupy  opposite  camps ;  neither  ran  hold 
intercourse  with  the  other.  The  truths  of  religion  are  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  reason ;  the  processes  of  the  reason  cannot  aenn  llie  eame 
of  religion.  The  new  tchoUtttidsm  waa  a  philoaoplij  of  rwwomd 
ignorance  whoe  the  caidhial  ^pvrities  of  imigkm  wm  flie  hM»- 
ceivahlUtlea  of  fhougfat 

But  here  certain  new  forces  which  seriously  affected  the  course  and 
the  development  of  Liitin  thought  must  be  referred  to  and  anah'^ed. 
The  ecclesiastical  situation  began  to  change,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Renaissance  changed  with  it.  Thought  had  revived  witliout  conscious, 
antagonism  to  the  Church,  though  with  the  dear  sense  of  opposition  ta 
the  Schools  and  their  methods.  Ghurdunen  had  been  forward  in  coitS- 
vating  the  new  spirit,  had  enoonraged  and  studied  its  Uterature^  appie- 
dated  and  promoted  its  art.  But  the  Reformation,  with  its  attendant 
incidents,  made  the  Church  suspicious  of  movements  which  might 
contain  the  seeds  of  revolt»  while  the  Renaiswmce,  always  scnsiUve  is 
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outer  conditionis  loil  ito  ifxmtaneity,  becoming  adf-oontcioiiB  and  criticaL 
Italy  after  15t6  beeame  wliat  the  Mooddi  wan  bad  made  Spain,  suUen 
in  temper  and  Jealous  in  disposition;  iba  imitated  Spanish  methods  and 
developed  the  Inquisition ;  in  Bonia»  ooae  caideae  aiid  happy,  the  Holy 

Office  wa.1  founded. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  this  chan^-c  of  fetlint:  was  the  revival  of 
ScholtLsticism  and  the  increased  influeoce  of  the  Spaiiibh  ininci  upon  the 
italiao.  This  revived  Scholasticism,  which  was  bred  mainly  in  two 
OidnBy  both  of  Spaniih  origin,  the  Dominican  and  Uie  Jeeniti  and 
introdnoed  by  them  into  eeboob  and  imivenities,  pulpita  and  GoiutB, 
learning  and  literature  nas  used  to  prove  the  neoesdly  of  Iba  Church  to 
religion,  of  the  Pope  to  the  Church,  and  of  all  three  to  eoeiety  and  the 
Stnte.  It  had  the  leaminc;  which  the  Renaissance  created,  but  was 
without  its  knowledf;;e  of  antiquity,  i^-'^  synipathy  with  it,  or  its  belief  in 
finding  there  virtue  and  truth,  its  purpose  wa.s  indeed  quite  specific: 
to  prove  not  that  the  Church  was  the  mother  of  culture  or  mistress  of 
art,  bat  that  ihe  ma  the  sole  ponenor  of  truth,  tba  one  anthority  by 
which  it  eould  be  definedt  aiitbenticated»  and  guaranteed.  Hie  line  of 
deftnoe  waa  bdd:  the  Church  waa  the  creation  of  God»  ita  government 
His  eipilis  design,  its  rulers  instituted  by  His  inmiediate  act.  Secular 
rulers  were  but  mediate  creatures  of  God,  appointed  through  the  people 
and  responsible  to  them ;  but  spiritual  rulers  were  His  immediate 
creation  and  responsible  to  Him  alone.  And  since  the  Church  was  the 
sole  custodian  of  truth,  it  was  not  permissible  to  seek  it  without  her 
or  outside  her;  to  profess  to  have  found  it  independently  was  to  be 
heretical;  to  obey  what  had  beoi  so  found  was  to  foil  hito  the  deadliest 
tdusm.  Hie  argument  maj  have  been  nanow,  but  it  waa  dear  and 
strenuous;  it  may  not  hafo  converted  opponenti^  but  it  ooavinoed 
Mends.  The  Church  became  conscious  of  her  mission;  she  was  the 
guardian  of  thoun^ht,  the  guide  of  mind.  She  alone  could  judge  what 
was  trutli  and  what  error,  what  men  auj^ht  to  do  or  ought  })ot  to  know. 
And  ci-s  she  belie vt'd  so  she  aeted,  with  result.'?  that  are  broadly  written 
upon  the  iaix  uf  iiistory.    The  new  Scholastics  couverteti  their  own 

Cfanrdi  ftom  ibe  Gatholicity  which  enooursged  the  Bsnalssanoe  to  tiie 
Ronumism  whidi  suppressed  its  tlioi^t. 

Hub,  then,  is  what  we  have  now  to  see ;  and  so  we  resume  our  dis> 
cussion  of  the  thought  which,  as  it  faced  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  began  to  feel  the  creeping  shadow  of  the  future.  The  change 
came  slowly— for  mind  loves  a  violent  cata:strophe  as  httle  as  nature 
'—still  it  came  and  was  maikui  the  rise  of  physical  in  succession  to 
metaphysical  qteculatian.  Tba  Neo-Flatonie  s^ool  had  tended  to  a 
mystical  and  allegorioal  conoeption  of  the  world,  whidi  uni^lied  a  doctrine 
of  the  divine  immanence  and  looked  towards  Pantheism.  Hie  Aiisto- 
telians,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasised  the  ideas  of  cause  and  &eator, 
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conoaved  the  uniTcne  as  maau&ctured  and  Mmited,  and  God  aa  toui* 

scendeat,  the  two  being  correlated  in  the  manner  of  the  later  deism. 
The  one  school  was  inclined  to  read  nature  through  Dei^,  the  other 
Deity  through  nature;  but  in  each  case  nature  took  its  meanint^  from  the 
temper  and  fundamental  postulates  of  the  school.  The  traditional  idea^ 
were  Aristotelian;  the  universe  was  geocentric;  its  main  fact  was  the 
opposition  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  the  involved  antithesis  of  the 
hitler  or  odettial  dement,  and  the  four  lower  elements,  earth,  air,  fiie, 
water,  all  movenMnt  being  explained  from  fbeir  attempli  to  fHkA  t 
ehange  of  plaee. 

Tbia  thieoiy  could  not  »ti>fy  men  who  believe  in  a  philosophy  of 

immanence ;  and  efforts  were  soon  made  to  dislodge  it.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  iiotablp  of  these  stands  associated  with  the  name  of 
Bernardino  Telesio  (  loOS  80).  He  wa«^  a  devout  son  of  the  Churdi  as 
well  as  a  zeaiuus  student  of  nature,  and  he  disliked  Aristotle  for  two 
reatODs:  first,  because  his  philosophy  knows  neither  piety  nor  a  Creator; 
andy  leoondly,  became  be  tried  to  interpret  natove  witlmtit  quesfciantiig 
herMil  Tleleaio^  fiindamental  principle  was  tbb:  nature  mint  be 
explained  in  her  own  terms  aoecmling  to  the  method  of  experience  and 
by  the  instrument  of  the  senses.  He  eonceiired  nmtter  aa  a  snbstanoe 
inculpable  of  increase  or  decrease,  more  or  less  passive,  vet  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  bv  two  forc&»,  heat  and  cold,  which,  ji.^  ciiuses, 
respectively,  of  expansion  and  contraction,  produce  all  motion  and  all 
change.  The  heavens  are  the  home  of  heat,  and  the  earth  of  cold ;  and 
the  oonstant  effort  of  beat  to  illnraine  the  dark  and  quicken  the  cold 
issue  in  a  conflict  whence  come  all  the  movement  and  Tarietj  of  nabnc 
Ihe  whole  proceeds  according  to  immanent  laws  and  wtthoat  the  Inlv- 
ventimi  of  God.  Nature  is  self-contained  and  sdf-cufRcient;  yAoAk 
however  did  not  mean  that  she  is  without  inteUigence ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  soul  in  things;  each  supplements  and  serves  the  other; 
mind  lives  in  eat  h,  and  works  through  the  whole.  Bacon  saw  in  Telesio 
a  rctnm  to  Pannenides ;  others  liave  seen  in  him  an  aaticifwitioa  of 
Kant;  others  again  have  construed  his  principle  "'iwn  raiiont  ned  sentu" 
as  if  he  were  the  first  of  modem  empiricists,  the  forermmer  of  the  aensuoos 
philosophy,  both  English  and  FVenefa.  In  all  these  riewt  theve  la  a 
measure  of  truth.  He  clothed  his  doctrines  in  a  guise  more  or  leu 
mythical ;  he  could  best  conceive  natural  forces  sts  personal,  and  he  was 
never  so  ideal  as  when  he  meant  to  be  most  realistic.  But  he  intended  to 
be  true  to  his  principle,  to  construe  nature  not  throurrh  metaphysics  or 
theolof^y,  but  from  herst  If  alone.  It  is  this  that  make  s  hiui  so  .si^ifiauit 
in  the  history  of  thought,  anticipating  so  much  of  what  Bacon  achieved, 
and  plaoea  him,  in  spite  of  his  crude  and  allegorical  nomenclature,  amid 
the  fore&thers  of  modem  physics. 

The  speculations  of  Telesio  did  not  stand  alone ;  they  were  €harBcls<> 
istic  of  his  nee  and  time.  Italy^  during  what  remained  of  the  ooitmyf 
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teemed  to  fonftke  philosophy  for  acience,  but  the  sdenoe  ahe  coltiTated 
was  only  disguised  philosophy.  A  distinguished  contempoiary,  a  critic 
end  a  Flatonist,  was  Francesco  Patrizzi  (1529-97),  who  agreed  with  the 
Telesian  physics,  but  differed  in  his  metflphj^sics :  arguing  that,  as  both 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual  light  emanated  from  one  source,  each  was  the 
kin  and  correlate  of  the  other,  the  effects  being  reduced  to  unity  by  the 
ouity  of  the  cause.  Another  and  younger  contemporary,  who  loved  to 
Uraik  and  speak  of  himadf  as  Tekidols  disciple,  though  be  only  saw  the 
master  after  deafh,  was  Tommaao  Campanella  (1568-1689)i  His  eaner 
has  something  of  the  tmgedy  which  belongs  to  another  and  even  more 
distinguished  cootempotaij,  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-ldiX),  for  whom  he 
wrote  while  suffering  imprisonment  a  noble  though  unsuccessful  Apology. 
Like  Galilei,  Campanella  lived  alter  Copernicus,  and  was  attracted  by 
his  subliiuer  and  vaster  view  of  the  universe;  and,  like  Cojiernicus,  he 
was  accused  oi  heresy  in  consequence,  spending,  partly  on  account  of  his 
religioiis  and  partly  on  aoeount  of  his  political  vwem,  twenfy-wmi  yean 
of  his  lift  in  prison.  He  was  at  first,  and  he  probably  remained,  in 
spite  of  all  the  pefseeutioiis  he  endured,  a  fsithful  Cathciie.  While  he 
followed  Tdesio,  he  was  yet  a  most  independent  disciple.  His  science 
evolved  into  a  philosophy  of  existence,  whose  highest  truth  is  the  Deity, 
and  whose  fixed  first  principle  is  the  thonL!;}it,  the  "  Notio  abdita  innaia^ 
which  is  men.  He  was  praised  by  Leibniz  as  one  who  soared  to 
heaven,  in  contrast  to  Hobb^  who  grovelled  upon  the  earth.  Then  as 
Telesio  anticipated  Bacon,  Campanella  anticipated  Descartes.  Though 
he  does  not  use  the  fotmula  be  holds  the  principle  of  the  "cogUo  ergo 
nmC*  Both  are  tooted  in  Angostine  who  said :  **  As  fisr  me,  the  most 
oatain  of  all  things  is  that  I  exist.  Even  if  thou  deniest  this  and 
sayest  that  I  deceive  myself,  yet  thou  dost  confess  that  I  am,  for  if  I  do 
not  live  how  could  I  deceive  myself.""  One  of  the  strangest  things  in 
connexion  with  the  Catholic  Campanella  is  the  State,  as  described  by  him 
in  his  Civitas  Soils.  It  is  an  echo  of  the  Platonic  Republic,  without 
private  property  or  family,  with  sexual  intercourse  publicly  regulated 
and  children  owned  and  educated  by  the  State,  without  a  priesthood 
or  pablie  and  positiTo  religion,  with  philosophers  as  mlers  and  workmen 
as  tbe  true  nobility.  It  was  a  noble  dream,  and  shows  how  little 
phymcal  speculation  had  killed  ethical  passion;  the  best  interpreted 
earth  was  onpty  till  it  was  made  the  home  of  happy  and  contented  men. 

Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600)  is  of  all  the  thinkers  of  the  I^tin 
Renaissance  the  most  modern  ;  in  him  science  becomes  philosophical, 
and  philosophy  speaks  the  language  of  science,  confronts,  deiines,  and 
enlarges  its  problems.  As  a  man  he  is  passionate,  explosive,  impetuous, 
valii»  intolerant^  and  indomitable ;  and  where  these  qualities  are  allowed 
freely  to  mix  and  eicpress  themselves  it  is  veiy  difficult  indeed  to  be 
just.  He  himself  says  that  if  the  Hrst  button  of  one's  coat  is  wrongly 
buttoned  all  the  rest  will  be  crooked"*;  and  tbe  event  which  set  bis 
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whole  life  awnr  happened  when,  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  oitefed  the 
Dominican  Order.  He  early  thought  himself  into  heresy,  and  in 
nature  were  fires  which  "all  the  snow??  of  Cauca«5us"  could  not  que'icu. 
In  the  efPort  to  unfrock  himself  he  became  h  wanderer,  tried  Rome, 
roamed  over  Northern  Italy,  crossed  the  Alp»,  and  settled  at  Geneva, 
where  he  found  neither  the  discipline  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Belbfond 
Churdi  to  his  mind.  He  then  emigrated  to  Toalonae,  where  he  ttndied 
the  New  Artronoiiij»  trwd  to  be  at  home  and  to  teech  the  ftnatwd 
Getholics  of  aoafhem  Rmiiee  in  a  city  where  the  Inquisition  had  an 
ancient  history.  He  next  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  attempted  to 
instruct  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Church  ;  and,  failing,  he  crossed  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  iiwJjile, 
wrote  and  publibhed  in  London,  and  at  Oxford  claimed  with  muai 
liteiery  extravagance  the  right  to  lectuzew  To  hit  Italian  soul  Engleiid 
wee  ma  unooogeiual  dune;  he  pndied  EUabeth,  ee  the  laqukitiaB 
remembered  later  to  his  htut;  hot  he  despised  the  barbarians  ow  iriiOB 
•he  ruled,  and  the  ostentaftioiis  wealth  and  intellectiial  impotence  si 
Oxford  in  her  day. 

From  England  he  wandered  back  to  iTance  and  thence  to  Gerin&ii\, 
where  he  lectured  at  Wittenberg  and  eulogisti^  I>uliier,  who  li&d  "iike& 
inodeiu  Hercules  fought  with  Cerberus  and  his  triple  crown. He  wm 
deetod  to  a  profesmship  at  Hdmstedt;  whidi  he  soon  Ibfsook  ftr 
Fhmldbit.  But  the  honw^cknem  which  would  not  he  denied  was  en 
him,  and  he  turned  \mk  to  Italy  where  bloomed  the  calttm  which  wm 
to  him  the  finest  flower  of  humanity^  where  dwelt  the  men  who  mofed 
him  to  love  and  not  to  hate,  whose  speech  and  thought  threw  over  hira 
a  spell  he  could  not  resist.  He  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  ; 
spent  eight  years  in  prison,  first  m  V  euice  and  then  in  Rome ;  and, 
finally,  on  February  17, 1600,  he  was  sent  to  the  stake.  Caspar  Scioppius, 
a  CSennan  who  had  passed  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Chmdi, 
and  who  loved  neither  Bruno  nor  his  views,  tells  us  that  when  the 
prisoner  heard  his  sentence  he  only  said, "  Yoa  who  condemn  me  peibaps 
hear  the  judgm^t  with  greater  fcar  than  myself. And  he  adds  that 
at  the  stake  Bruno  put  aside  a  crucifix  which  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
so  entered  heaven  proclaiming  how  the  Romans  dealt  with  ''blasphemous 
and  godless  men.^  A  modem  admirer  sees,  iu  the  eyes  apiitted  to  the 
blue,  a  spirit  tliat  would  have  no  dark  image  stand  between  him  and 
the  living  God. 

It  is  customaiy  now  to  describe  Brmiols  system  as  a  form  of  panthciaik 

The  term  was  not  known  then,  or  indeed  for  mofe  than  a  hundred  yesm 
after  his  death*  which  means  that  the  idea  is  as  modem  as  the  tena. 

Bruno  was  roundly  named,  jast  as  Spinoza  was  later,  an  atheist,  for  men 

tliouglit  it  was  ail  one  to  identify  God  with  nature  and  to  deny  Hii 
independent  existence.  The  systems  were  indeed  radically  unlike :  fc 
while  the  one  wa^  a  theophantiiuu  or  apotheosis  of  nature,  the  other  wa& 
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an  akomuim  or  a  naturalisation  of  Grod :  in  other  wocdif  Bruno  started 
wil^  natore  and  ended  with  Deity,  but  Spinoia  b^gu  with  Deity,  bis 

ratL^  Sid,  .ntbstnniia^  or  ens  ahsohde  infinitum,  and  reftsoned  down  to 
nature.  'llie  nntece<^ents  of  the  one  system  were  classical  and  philo- 
sophical but  those  of  the  other  Semitic  and  reli^ous.  The  hi<?torical 
factors  of  Bruno^s  thought  were  two,  ancient  or  Nco-i'latouic,  and  modem 
or  scientific  His  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  may  be  deeoibed  as 
an  attempt  to  state  and  to  articiilate  the  ideas  inharited  b^  bim  in  the 
terms  of  the  nnivene  wbidi  Copernicus  had  revealed. 

He  conceived  tliis  universe  as  infinite,  and  so  rejected  the  ancient 
scholastic  idea  of  a  limited  nature  with  its  distinctions  and  divisions  of 
place,  its  here  and  there,  its  alx)ve  and  below,  its  cycles  and  epicycles. 
But  the  universe,  which  has  no  centre  and  therefore  no  circumference,  has 
yet  a  unity  for  consciousness,  and  wherever  consciousness  is  its  imity 
appears.  And  this  unity  sigmfi^  that  order  reigns  in  the  universe ;  that 
its  phenomena  are  couDelBted;  that  individual  thinga  am  yet  not  insolated; 
and  thia  ooheRBoe  implies  that  all  ave  animated  by  a  common  life  and 
moved  by  a  common  caii  >c  And  thia  cause  must  be  as  infinite  as  tiia 
muverse  i  an  infinite  efiect  can  fwoceed  only  from  an  infinite  cause, 
and  such  a  cause  can  be  worthily  expressed  only  in  such  an  effect.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  two  infinities  to  exist  at  the  sntne  inomeiil  in  the 
same  place;  and  so  the  effect  must  be  simply  the  bodv  of  the  cause,  the 
cause  the  soul  of  the  effect.  Hence  the  cause  is  immanent,  not  tran- 
scendent ;  matter  is  animated,  the  pregnant  mother  who  bean  and  brings 
finrth  all  fonna  and  varieties  of  bebg.  And  the  soul  which  animates 
matter  and  eneigiaes  the  whole  is  Grod;  He  is  the  futkara nakmmtt  Who 
is  not  above  and  not  outside,  but  within  and  through,  all  thingk  He  is 
the  monad  of  monads,  the  spirit  of  spirits,  carried  so  within  that  we 
cannot  think  ourselves  without  thinking  Him. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  expi^essions  in  Bruno;  God  is  doscribcd  as 
**the  supersubstantial  substance,"  as  **  the  supernatural  first  prmcipie,'' 
exalted  far  above  natur^  which  is  only  a  shadow  of  divine  truth,  speaking 
to  UB  in  panUes.  And  thii  is  possiUe,  because  in  every  single  thing  the 
whole  is  manifested,  just  as  one  pictun  leveala  the  artistis  power  and 
promise.  But  these  things  signify  that  he  refused  to  conceive  Grod  as  a 
mere  physical  force  or  material  energy,  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
He  must  be  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  mind  or  spirit.  He  hates,  indeed, 
the  nntimi  that  nature  is  an  accident,  or  the  result  of  voluntary  action; 
and  he  1  ibours  to  represent  it  as  a  necessity,  seeking  by  a  thoory  of 
emanation  or  instinctive  action  to  reconcile  the  notions  of  nec-essitv  and 
God.  Yet  he  doea  not  concave  the  best  as  already  attained.  Every- 
thing in  nature  strives  to  become  better;  everywhere  instinct  feds  after 
the  good,  though  In^tm  than  instinct  is  that  wliidi  it  seeks  to  become, 
the  rational  action  that  wills  the  best.  Thought  rises,  like  sense  and 
instinG^  irom  lower  to  hi^er  fioraiB,   Heroic  lov^  which  desires  the 
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iutuition  of  the  tnith,  drives  us  ever  upwards,  that  we  may  attain  the 
perfect  rest  where  miderstanding  and  will  are  unified. 

Bnmo^  Bpeculatioiis  iPere  thoM  of  a  poet  m  wdl  u  »  pUloniilier; 
and  were  in  Tarious  wayi  prophetic;  Hia  desUi  hj  fire  at  Rome  eigiiified 

that  Italy  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  will  to  undentand  men  of  hit 
kind ;  that  for  her  the  Renaissance  had  run  its  course,  so  that  men  ma^ 
pursue  its  problems  elsewhere  in  the  hope  of  a  more  satisfactory  solution. 
Descartes*  omnihtis  duhiiuiidum  est^  was  but  the  negative  expression 
of  Bruno  s  positive  efibi-t  atter  emancipation  from  authority,  the  freedom 
without  which  tibougbt  can  aooomplUh  noUung.  SpinotaV  tubttaaiia,  wifb 
its  twin  attribatesof  llioiightandcxteiirion  ontheoneliand,andlilbotf 
monadology  on  the  other,  carried  mto  more  perfect  forms  tiw  qneat  en 
which  he  had  embarked.  But  to  us  he  has  an  even  higher  significance ; 
he  is  the  lender  of  the  noble  army  of  thinkers  who  have  tried  at  once  to 
justify  and  to  develop  mto  a  completer  system  of  the  universe  the  dream* 
and  tiie  doctrine  of  modern  science.  It  is  this  which  makes  him  the  fit 
close  of  the  movement,  which  began  by  waking  the  old  world  from  its 
grave  and  ended  bjr  aalutiqg  the  birth  of  the  thought  that  made  the 
whole  woxM  new. 

We  have  nof  as  yet  approached  the  French  Renaissance,  which 
has  indeed  an  interest  and  character  of  its  own.  It  was,  while  less 
philosophical,  more  strictly  educational,  literiury,  and  juristic  than  the 
italiaii ;  and  may  be  described  sa  both  Teutonic  aiid  Latiu  in  origin. 
It  entered  the  north  and  penetrated  aa  fkr  as  Faria  with  the  Jdagia  of 
ErasmuB,  pahlished  m  1500;  hot  it  reached  the  eouth  from  Itdj, 
cnMUng  the  Alps  with  the  gentlemen  of  France  who  accompanied  tbdr 
Kings  on  those  incursions  which  had,  as  Montaigne  teUs  us,  so  fateful 
an  influence  on  the  French  morals  and  mind.  Correspondent  to  this 
difference  in  origin  was  a  difference  in  spirit  and  in  the  field  of  activity. 
In  the  north  the  Renaissance  made  its  home  in  the  school  and  worked 
for  the  improvement  of  the  education,  the  ameliomtion  of  the  kwa,  and 
the  reform  of  religion,  as  names  like  Bude^  Pierre  de  la  Bam^  and 
Beia,  may  help  us  to  realise;  but  in  the  south  it  was  more  perwnal  and 
less  localised,  its  leaming  was  nearer  akin  to  culture  than  to  edocatioD, 
and  it  loved  literature  more  than  philosophy.  Hence  the  forms  it 
n.ssumed  in  France  can  hardly  be  said  to  call  for  separate  discussion  here. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  its  more  northern  fonu  ;  a  better  case  might  be 
made  out  for  the  southern.  To  it  belong  the  great  names  of  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne;  hot  their  plaoe  is  in  a  Idstoiy  of  literature  rather  than 
of  thought,  though  both  a&cted  the  oouiae  of  the  latter  too  profiiundlj 
to  be  left  unmentioned  here. 

Coleridge  has  said  that  Rabelais  vrns  "  among  the  deepest  as  well  as 
boldest  thinkers  of  his  a^re";  that  the  rough  stick  he  used  yet  "  con- 
tained a  rod  of  gold ;  and  that  a  treatise  could  be  written  "  in  praiie  of 
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the  moral  elevation  of  his  work  which  would  make  the  Church  stare  and 
the  conventicle  fjroaii,  and  yet  would  be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truih.^  These  may  seem  hard  sayings,  utterly  incredible  if  portions  of 
hit  wotk  are  alcMie  regarded,  but  aocunle  enou^  if  tine  purpose  and 
ditft  of  bis  teaching  as  a  whole  be  conaderaL  It  baa  been  well  said 
Ibai  tiie  oonfession  of  faith  of  the  curi  of  Mendon  has  fiir  move  mocal 
xeality  than  that  which  Rousseau  puts  into  the  month  of  bis  Savoyard 
vicar.  He  beh'eves  that  the  universe  needs  no  other  governor  than  its 
Creator,  whose  word  guides  the  whole  and  determines  the  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  condition  of  each  several  thing.  Pascal's  famous  definition 
of  Deity,  "a  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  whose  circumference 
is  nowhere,^  is  but  an  edbo  from  Rabelais.  And  he  can,  with  the  wisest 
of  the  andents  and  the  best  of  the  modems,  speak  of  the  ^  great  Soul 
of  the  nnivene  which  qniclcens  att  things.*  La  Bnty^  described  his 
wotk  as  ^'a  chimera ;  it  has  the  ikoe  of  a  beauti&l  woman,  hot  the  tail 
of  a  serpent.^  Yet  surely  the  man  who  had  to  wear  the  mask  of  a 
buffoon  that  he  might  preach  the  wisdom  of  truth  and  love  tO  his  ag^ 
well  deserves  the  epigram  which  fieza  wrote  in  his  honour : 

**Ql»  tic  nugatur,  tracinntem  ut  teria  vincat, 
Seria  cum  /mti$i  tUe,  rogOj  fuamtui  eritt" 

Montaigne  is  of  all  n«ncbmen  most  thoroughlj  a  son  the 
Renaissance.  He  loves  books,  especially  the  solid  and  sensibla  and 
wdi-flavoured  books  written  in  the  ancient  classic  tongues,  the  men  who 

made  and  those  who  read  thom,  and  he  loved  to  study  man.  He  says: 
ntu  wrtjj  mcs-Trw  la  maiiere  (U  mon  livre.'^  And  he  does  not  und'^T- 
stand  himself  in  any  little  or  narrow  sense,  but  rather  as  the  epitome 
and  mirror  of  manldnd.  The  world  in  which  he  lived  was  not  friendly 
to  the  freedom  of  thought  which  was  expressed  in  affirmative  speech  or 
creati-ve  oonduet,  and  ao  be  learned  to  be  silent— or  soeptieaL  He  had 
seen  men  bate  each  otfaor,  wiUin^y  bum  or  be  burned,  out  of  love  to 
God ;  and  ha  was  moved  by  pity  to  moralise  on  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  were  so  positive  where  they  could  not  know,  and  so  little  under- 
«?t/>od  the  God  in  whom  thev  professed  to  believe  that  they  never  saw 
what  the  love  of  Him  bound  them  to  be  and  to  do.  The  man  that  he 
studied  and  described  was  not  abstract  but  concrete  man,  with  all  his 
foibles  and  failings,  limited  in  his  nature  but  infinite  in  his  views, 
differing  without  oeasiog  from  his  fdlovrs,  and  not  always  able  to  agree 
with  himself.  And  man,  so  ooncrived,  dwdli  amid  mysteiy,  has  it 
within  him,  and  confronts  it  without.  Custom  may  guide  him  but 
not  reason;  for  reason  builds  on  arguments,  whose  every  position 
depends  on  another,  in  a  series  infinitelv  regressive.  **  Tj'ft  hornmcf 
xoni  tourmenlis  pew  tes  opinions  quils  otd  des  clioscs^  non  par  ies  choset 
mesvtes.^  Where  man  is  so  ignorant  he  ought  not  to  be  dogmatic; 
where  truth  is  what  all  seek  and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he  finds, 
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ix.  where  it  ia  nothing  but  a  mere  probability,  it  it  a  foUy  to  ipill 
hanum  blood  for  it. 

God  IS  imknovn  even  in  idigion ;  as  many  as  the  mitions  of  men 
BO  manj  are  the  fomis  mider  wbieb  He  is  worshipped.   And  when  they 

try  to  conceive  and  name  Him,  they  degrade  Him  to  their  own  level. 
God  is  made  in  the  ima^rc  of  man  rather  than  man  in  the  image  of 
God;  to  the  FtliiopijLii  lie  is  black,  to  the  Greek  He  is  white,  and  lithe 
and  gracciul ;  to  the  brute  He  would  be  bestial  and  to  the  triangle 
trianggJar.  Man,  then,  is  so  siunmnded  with  eontndiotioos  that  he 
eannot  say  what  is  or  Is  not  true.  Wisdom  was  with  Seztus  Empi- 
licus  when  he  said  :  *  wairrl  Xoytp  \0709  dmuKlrat,  II  tCy  a  nu!!-: 
raiwn  wVii  mt  une  conirairey  dit  le  plus  sage  parti  dei  phUosophaJ' 
^Tiere  man  so  donhts  he  is  too  paralysed  to  fight  or  to  affimi, 
Montaigne's  sympathies  might  be  with  thme  who  worke<i  and  suilertd 
for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  but  his  ^oism  inclined  to  the 
conventional  and  followed  the  consuetudinary.  Afcvost-Paradol  termed 
him  ^une  perpituelle  lefon  de  tempiranee  et  dg  modiraiMm.^  Bat  this  is  s 
ksBon  whieh  men  of  culture  may  read  contentedly ;  while  those  who 
struggle  to  live  or  to  make  lifo  worth  linn^  will  haidly  find  in  it  the 
Gospel  thej  need. 

Vt  t:  turn  now  to  the  Teutonic  Renaissance.  I.ike  the  Latin,  it  began 
as  a  revolt  against  the  sovereignty  of  Ari&totle ;  but,  unlike  the  Latin, 
its  literary  antecedents  were  patristic  and  BiUical  rather  than  daaiinil 
They  were^  indeedy  so  &r  as  patristic^  spedfically  Augustinian,  and,  so 
iu  o-s  Biblical,  Pauline.  With  Augustine,  the  underlying  philosophy 
was  Neo-Platonic,  with  a  tendency  to  theosophy  and  mysticism ;  wiA 
I  Paul,  the  theology  involved  a  philosophv  of  human  nature  and  htmian 
history.  This  does  not  mean  that  other  Fathers  or  other  Scriptures 
were  ignored,  but  rather  that  Paul  was  interpreted  through  Augustine, 
and  Christ  tliroi^  PauL  lliis  fbndamentol  difierenoe  involved  two 
others.  In  the  first  place,  a  more  idigioiiB  and  more  deniocratie  temper  i 
the  religious  being  seen  in  the  attempt  to  realise  the  new  ideals,  and  the 
democratic  in  the  strenuous  and  combatant  spirit  by  which  alone  this 
could  be  accompH»^hcd.  The  thought  which  hved  in  the  Schwls  could 
not  resist  the  autiiority  that  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  was 
enforced  by  the  penalties  of  the  State ;  but  the  thought  which  interpreted 
God  to  the  conseienoe  was  one  tiiat  bowed  to  no  authority  lower  than 
His.  hi  the  second  place,  Tentonic  was  more  theological  than  Latin 
thopgjit.  The  categories,  which  the  past  had  fonnulated  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  being,  it  declined  to  accept ;  and  so  it  had  to  discover  and 
define  those  which  it  meant  to  use  in  their  steud.  The  God  with  whom 
it  started  was  not  an  abstract  and  isolated  but  a  iivin<?  and  related  Deity; 
and  man  it  conceived  suO  specie  aetemUatis,  a  being  whom  God  had 
made  and  ruled.   The  veiy  limitation  of  its  held  was  an  enlargement  ui 
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iti  feofie;  its  priiiuuy  dahm  vaa  the  £tenial  God,  and  iti  afioondaiy 
was  the  created  univene,  espedally  the  man  who  hose  the  image  of  his 
Uaker.  This  man  was  no  mere  indtvidaal  or  insnlatad  mut,  but  a  race— 
a  oomifiGted,  ooheraiit^  oirgaiiic  unity.   The  human  beiiig  was  local,  but 
human  nature  was  universal ;  before  the  individual  could  b«,  the  whole 
must  exist  ;  and  so  man  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  mankind  rather 
than  njMnkiiid  m  tlie  tenns  of  the  single  ami  local  man.   And  this  signified 
that  m  cliaracter,  as  well  as  in  nature,  the  race  was  a  unity ;  the  past 
made  the  procnt»  the  heir  became  as  his  inhentance ;  and  so  any  change 
in  man  had  to  be  cfbeted  bj  tha  Maker  and  not  bj  those  He  had  mack. 
And  here  Augustine  pointed  the  way  to  the  goal  whidi  fanl  had  reached :  7 
the  will  of  Grod  had  never  ceased  to  be  active,  for  it  was  infinite ;  and  it ; 
could  not  cease  to  be  gracious,  for  it  was  holy  and  perfect ;  therefore,  from  \ 
this  will,  since  man^s  nature  was  by  his  corporate  being  and  his  inovit-i' 
able  inheritance  evil,  ail  the  good  he  could  ever  be  or  achieve  must  come.| 
This  fundamental  idea  wa^  common  to  the  t3rpe8  most  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  Renaissance.    It  was  expressed  in  Luther  s  Servum  ^ 
AHfMia^  in  ZwInglilB  Frwidnii^  Admo$a^  In  Chlvm1i23ter»liflm  JAfolu- 
iMNk  lliesaallsig^fiedthat  the  sole  cansality  of  good  belonged  to  God, 
that  grace  was  of  the  essence  of  His  will,  and  that  where  He  so  willed,  ] 
man  could  not  but  be  saved,  and,  where  He  did  not  so  will,  no  ameliora^  \ 
tion  of  state  was  pof^sible.    But  this  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  man  had  been  created  nnd  constituted  of  God  for  darkness  rather  ; 
than  light ,  on  the  coutrary,  these  thinkers  hU  ay^ee  in  affirmini^  a 
universal  light  of  nature,  %.e.  ideas  implanted  in  us  by  the  Creator,  or, 
Melanchthon  phrased     ^^ofjlias  mMmm  mmmda  dkibmtut  tpartae) 
m  mmiSms  noHrit,"^  In  this  position  tiiey  were  mom  influenced  by  Baul 
than  by  Ai^^ustine ;  with  the  Apostle,  they  aigued  that  the  moral  law 
had  been  written  in  the  heart  bdbre  it  was  printed  on  tables  of  ston^ 
and  that  without  the  one  the  other  could  neither  possess  authority  nor  ^ 
be  understood.    But  they  also  argued  that  knowledge  without  obedience  j 
was  insufficient;  and  therefore  they  held  God's  will  to  be  netded  to  ; 
enable  man  both  to  will  and  to  do  the  good.    But  their  ditierences  of  v 
statement  and  standpoint  were  as  instructive  as  their  agreements.  When^ 
liother  aflSrmcd  the  absdnte  bondage  of  the  will  and  Oihin  the  absolute  { 
decree  of  God,  the  one  looked  at  the  matter  as  a  question  of  man^s  need,  / 
the  other  as  a  questian  of  God*8  power ;  and  so  they  agreed  in  idea  ] 
tibou^  they  differed  in  standpoint.    Yet  the  difference  proved  to  be  ) 
more  radical  than  the  agreement.    And  so,  when  Zwingli  said  "he) 
would  rather  share  the  eternal  lot  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca  than  that  of 
the  Tope,"  he  meant  that  God  willed  good  to  men  who  were  outside  the  1 
Church  or  the  covenants,  without  willixi^  the  means  which  both  Luther  i 
and  Gahin  conoeived  to  be  neoessaiy  to  salvation.   It  is  through  such  / 
difecnoes  as  these  that  the  types  and  tendencies  of  Teutonic  bought ) 
must  be  conceived  and  egqilained. 
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Luther's  Article  of  a  Standing  or  Failing  Church,  Justification  by 
Faith  alone,  is  the  positive  side  of  the  idea  which  is  ne^Mtively  expressed 
as  the  bondage  of  the  will;  and  the  idea  in  both  iti>  positive  and  negative 
fumu*  implies  a  philosophy  of  existence  which  may  be  stated  as  a  question 
thus:  How  b  G^df  the  somoe  of  all  good,  icLted  to  msD  « tlis Mtt 
andservant  of  evO?  God  aiid  lna]^  good  as  idcntwal  with  God  ood  evfl 
as  inKDaralile  from  man,  are  recognieed,  and  the  prdfakm  is :  how  is  the 
good  to  overcome  the  evil  ?  The  man  who  frames  the  problem  is  a  mystic; 
God  is  the  supreme  desire  and  delight  of  his  soul  ;  «md  he  conceives  sin 
a  sort  of  inverted  capacity  for  God,  the  dust  which  has  stifled  a  thir?t 
and  turned  it  into  an  inhuite  miseiy.  Now,  Luther  has  two  forms  under 
which  he  oonedm  God's  nktion  to  mail)  a  juristic  denoted  hjr  the  tem 
^'justifioation,''  and  a  Tital  denoted  by  the  tem  **fiuth.^  ''Joslifiei^ 
tion"  is  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty:  "faith  is  nothing  else  tiban  the  true 
4ife  realised  in  Grod.""  The  one  term  thus  describes  the  imivose  ss 
ethically  governed,  while  the  other  describes  man  as  capable  of  pjirtid- 
pating  in  the  eternal  life  ;  and  the  two  together  mean  that  he  can  realise 
his  happiness  or  his  end  only  as  he  shares  the  life  of  Gtxl  and  lives  in  har- 
mony with  His  law.  The  ^lilosophy  here  implied  is  large  and  sublime, 
thoi4;h  Its  intrinsle  worth  may  he  Udden  hjr  the  cradity  of  its  eulisit 
forms.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  thecofiMtwiieillio  itUomattim  attempts, 
for  csampl^  to  establish  a  kind  of  equation  between  the  ideas  of  God  and 
man.  The  person  of  Christ  is  a  symbol  of  humanity ;  in  it  man  can  <o 
participate  as  to  share  its  perfections  and  dignity.  Christ's  humanity  is 
capable  of  deity ;  God  lives  in  Him  now  openly,  now  cryptically,  but 
ever  r^dly ;  and  His  humanity  so  penetrates  the  Deity  as  to  touch  Him 
with  a  feeling  of  oar  infinnities  and  make  Him  participant  in  otnr  lot  as 
we  are  in  ffis  life. 

Tliis  is  the  fery  root  and  essence  of  German  mysticism,  which  gives 
to  the  German  hymns  their  beauty  and  their  pathos,  which  inspired 
the  speculations  of  Brenz  and  Chemnitz,  and  which  later  determined 
Schelling's  doctrine  of  " indiflerence'"  or  the  "identity  of  piibj^t  >ind 
object,^  and  Hegel's  "absolute  idealism.'"  If  we  read  Ikichme  Lroiu 
this  point  of  view^  how  splendid  his  dreams  and  how  teasonaUe  his  very 
extmvaganoes  heoome  I  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  antitheses  to  all  bdng^and  espedaUy  to  the  life  ud  thought 
of  God,  of  evil  being  as  necessary  as  good,  or  wrath  as  essential  as  love 
in  God,  who  is  the  fundament  of  hell  as  well  as  of  heaven,  both  the 
everlasting  No,  and  the  ettnial  Yes.  He  dwells  in  nature  as  tlie  -oul 
dwells  in  the  body  ;  there  is  uo  point  in  the  body  where  the  soul  is  not, 
no  spot  In  space  and  no  atom  in  nature  where  we  can  say,  **God  Is  not 
here.^  The  man  who  is  His  image,  who  is  holy  as  Ife  is  holy,  good  as 
He  is  good,  is  of  no  other  matter  than  God.  This  may  be  PantheimB, 
but  it  is  not  rational  and  reasoned  like  Bruno's;  it  is  emotional  and 
felt,  a  thing  of  imagination  all  compact   It  is  bom  of  the  love  thet 
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loses  the  sense  of  personal  distinctness  and  identity  in  the  joy,  not  of 
absolute  possession,  but  of  beinq-  possessed.  Boehme  sav<!  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  conceal  God,  but  the  spirit  of  ihhh  h-m  jiIs  II im  ;  and  how 
can  it  reveal  a  God  it  dues  not  know  {  But  tiic  i>pmt  tiiat  ims  uever 
seeo  And  toadied  DeHj  hai  nerer  known  Him  or  been  so  one  with  Him 
ee  to  know  Him  a»  he  knowi  himsdf.  Heveliveethewyaoalof  LuHier 
and  the  essence  of  all  hie  thoi^t.  Boehme^s  friend  and  hiographer 
deacribee  him  as  a  little  man  of  mean  aspect,  thin  voice,  snub  nose,  but 
eves  blue  as  heaven,  bright  and  gleaming  like  the  vrindows  of  Solornon*s 
temple.  And  he  Uved  in  harmony  with  lines  which  he  wrote  with  his 
owQ  toii-btained  hand : 

"  fr«f»  Zeit  ist  wie  Eungkeit 
Und  Ab^MT  vie  Zrii, 

Drr  iil  befreit 
Vm  aUam  Stnit" 

Of  ccrane^  each  a  change  as  Luther  instituted  oodd  not  hat  power- 
fiillj  afihct  the  minds  of  men.    But  certain  concomitants  must  not  he 

set  down  as  effects  ;  find  the  Peasants^  War  had  its  causes  in  centuries 
of  German  histon,',  thoup:h  among  its  occasions  must  be  reckoned  the 
ideas  which  the  Keformation  had  thrown  as  it  were  into  the  air.  But 
quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  Anabaptist  movement.  While  it  sprang 
up  and  flonmhed  in  ptovinoes  and  cities  where  Zwin^  was  potent  as 
well  as  in  places  more  expressly  Lutheran,  yet  it  belonged  more 
specifically  to  the  Lutheran  than  to  the  Reformed  Church.  To  discuss 
its  causes  and  forms  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  available  space.  It  is 
enough  to  sav '  the  principle  of  parity  which  it  emphasised  wa^^  more 
antagonistic  to  tlie  one  Church  than  to  the  other,  Luther  created  his 
Church  by  the  help  of  Prince ;  Calvin  founded  his  on  the  goodwill  of 
the  people.  The  system  that  claimed  fullert  freedom  for  the  individual 
could  iod  lees  fiudt  with  the  latler  than  with  the  former.  And  it  is 
significant  that  the  heresies  which  troubled  the  Lutherans  were  laigely 
political  and  social,  while  those  that  afflicted  the  Reformed  were  mainly 
intellectiuvl  and  moral.  In  nothing  is  the  character  oi  a  Society  more 
revealed  than  in  the  here<?ies  to  which  it  is  most  liable. 

Zwingli  and  Calvin  alike  conceived  God  under  the  category  of  will,  ' 
and  construed  man  and  history  through  it.    Both  held  faith  to  be  a 
eonsequenee  at,  rather  than  a  condition  for,  election;  man  betieved  because 
God  had  so  decreed,  and  into  His  will  eveiy  st^  in  their  upward  or 
downward  progress  was  resolved*  Now,  this  emphasis  on  the  will  of  God 
necessarily  threw  into  prominence  the  ideas  of  God  and  will,  with  the 
result  tiint   the  niam  varieties  of  opinion  in   the  Reformed  Church 
concerned  these  two  ideas.    If  the  will  of  God  wa.s  the  supreme  and  sole  ' 
causality  in  all  human  affairs,  and  if  the  will  always  was  as  the  nature  j 
was,  it  became  a  matter  of  primary  consequence  to  know  what  kind  of 
beu^  God  was,  and  what  Wb  nature  and  character.  This  question  was 
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[  early  and  potently  raised,  and  m  a  most  significant  quarter.  Zanchins, 
I  hinuelf  aa  Italian,  who  so  emphasised  the  will  of  God  as  to  anticipate 
^pmo7a  and  repr^«!ent  God  as  the  onlv  free  Being  in  nature  and  the  sole 
cause  in  history,  wrote  in  1565  to  Buliinger  wamir)g  him  against  beiir: 
too  easy  in  the  matter  of  CTedentials  of  orthodoxy,  as  he  had  raanv 
heretical  compatriots.  *^  Hiapanus  (Serveius)  gaUiiuu  peperU;  Italia 
Jboet  ooa;  not  jam  pipimiet  fiiBo8  audimm,^  And  it  is  cnrioaa  that 
the  attempts  to  find  a  aimpler  eonoqption  of  God  llian  CalvinV,  or  to 
modify  his  notion  of  the  will  by  the  notion  of  the  Deitj  whose  wiU  it 
was,  came  mainly  from  men  of  latin  stock.  Servetus  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  Spanish  father  and  a  French  mother ;  Lclio  and  Fausto 
So77ini,  uncle  and  nephew,  the  one  the  fathsjr  of  the  doctrine,  the  other  of 
tliL  sect,  which  bear  their  name,  were  Italians,  as  were  also  Bernajdino 
Oclniiu,  who  wrote  a  once  famous  book  concerning  the  freedom  and 
bondage  of  the  will^  the  Labyrinth^  in  which  he  argued  that  nun 
ought  to  act  as  if  he  woe  free^  hut  when  he  did  good  he  was  to  give  aD 
the  glory  to  God  as  if  he  weie  necessitated,  and  Celio  Seoondo  Corione, 
who  desbed  to  enlaige  the  number  of  the  elect  till  it  should  comprehend 
Cicero  as  well  as  Paul  ;  while  Sebastian  Ca^=;te]lio,  who  is  descrilx'd  h- 
some  contemporaries  as  French,  though  by  others  as  Italian — as  a  mattiw 
of  fact  he  was  bom  in  a  Savoyai-d  village  not  far  from  Geneva — Rnr:eii 
that  as  God  is  good  His  will  must  be  the  bame,  and  ii  ail  had  happened 
aocofding  toitthneooiildhaveheennosin.  These  views  mwfr  be  vq^ided 
as  the  lecrodesoenoe  of  the  Latin  Benaissance  in  the  Reformed  Chmch, 
and  axe  marked  as  attempts  to  bring  in  a  humaner  and  sweeter  cono^itioD 
of  God.  They  failed,  possibly  because  of  the  severity  and  efBcieney  of 
the  Reformed  legislation,  or  possibly  because  they  did  not  reckon  with 
the  Augustinian  sense  of  sin,  or  most  prohahlv  for  reasons  which  were 
both  political  and  intellectual.  It  is  indeed  stran^];^,  that  positions  so 
strongly  rational  and  so  well  and  powerfuDy  argued  should  not  have 
been  maintained  and  crystallised  into  important  religious  societi^ ;  but 
aa  Bodune  helps  m  to  see^  the  man  who  ImowB  himself  to  be  evil  e^Meb 
and  appreciates  wiath  as  well  as  merey  in  God.  This  may  he  the  reason 
why  the  attempts  made  by  some  of  t  he  finest  minds  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  soften  the  severer  ideas  of  Deity  seemed  to  their  contempoisriss 
heresies,  and  seem  to  the  student  of  history  ineffeetive  failures. 

The  problem  wa«*  soon  attacked  from  another  side,  'ilie  field  in 
which  the  will  of  God  was  exercised  was  the  soul  of  man.  That  will 
concerned,  therefore,  him  and  his  acts ;  if  these  acts  were  done  because 
God  had  so  detennined,  then  two  consequences  followed;  the  acts  woold 
show  the  quality  of  the  will,  and  the  man  would  not  be  consdoosly  fies, 
would  know  himself  an  instrument  xather  than  an  agent  The  chticism 
from  these  points  of  view  was  mainly  northern ;  those  who  urged  it  did 
so  in  the  interests  of  man  and  morality.  In  Calvin"'s  own  lifetime  the 
doctxine  of  fcHreordiuatiou,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  will  in  iti 
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relation  to  human  affaire,  was  assailed  by  two  meo — Albert  Pighius,  a 
Catholic  from  the  Netherlands,  and  Jerome  Hermes  Bolsec,  a  Parisian, 
an  unfrocked  Carmelite  monk,  who  had  turned  physician,  and  had  for  a 
time  been  closely  attached  to  Calvin.  The  former  aigued  that  if  Grod 
WM  the  abtolate  came  of  all  events  and  aeta,  thea  to  Him  m  owed, 
not  qbIj  the  goodncw  of  the  good,  bat  the  inekedneBi  of  the  wicked; 
the  leoQiid,  that  if  £uth  is  made  the  consequence  zmUNr  than  the 
oondition  of  election,  then  God  must  be  chaiged  with  partiality.  But 
towaxds  the  end  of  the  century  a  more  serious  movement  took  place. 
Hie  question  of  the  Divine  will  had  exercised  the  Keformed  theologians, 
especially  as  criticism  had  compelled  them  to  consider  it  in  relation  to 
sin  as  well  as  to  salvation,  ue.  both  as  to  the  causation  of  the  state  from 
which  nan  was  to  ba  saved,  said  as  to  his  delivaaiifla  from  it  CSertain 
of  the  more  vigoroas  Beformed  divines,  including  Beta  himself  said  that 
the  decree  in  date  pieoedes  the  Fall,  for  what  was  first  in  the  Divina 
intention  is  last  in  execution  ;  the  fir?t  thinr^  was  the  decree  to  save, 
but  ii'  man  is  to  be  saved  he  must  first  be  lost ;  htnce  the  Fall  is  decreed 
as  a  con5kxjuence  of  the  decreed  Salvation.  But  the  milder  divines  said 
that  the  decree  of  God  takes  the  existence  of  sin  for  granted,  deals  with 
man  as  fallen,  and  elects  or  rejects  him  for  icasans  wo  cannot  perceive, 
though  it  dfloriy  knows  and  r^gaids.  Tha  fbrnur  wire  known  hy  tiie 
name  of  tupralapsarians,  and  the  latter  by  the  name  of  snblapsarians. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  an  acute  and  effective  criticism  was  directed 
against  both  forms  of  the  behef,  which,  although  it  falls  beyond  our  scope, 
must  n  Loive  passnig  notice  here.  Jacobus  Arminius  (Jakob  Herman), 
a  Dutch  preacher  and  professor,  declined  to  recognise  the  doctrine  as 
either  Scciptmal  or  latioiiaL  Ho  bdd  that  it  made  God  the  author  of 
sin,  that  it  xostricted  Wb  gnwe,  that  it  left  the  mnltitudeB  outnde 
without  hope,  that  it  condemned  moltitiides  for  believing  the  tmth, 
viz.  that  for  them  no  salvation  was  either  intended  or  provided  in 
Christ,  and  it  gave  an  absolutely  false  security  to  those  who  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  elect  of  God.  The  criticism  was  too  rational  to  be 
cogent,  for  it  was,  as  it  were,  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man  over 
against  the  sovereignty  of  QoL  And  it  involvad  the  men  who  puisaed 
it  in  the  political  oontroverries  and  conflicts  of  the  time.  ^leAimimens 
were  most  suooessful  when  the  aigomcnt  proceeded  on  principles  sup- 
plied by  the  conscience  and  the  consciousness  of  man  ;  and  the  Calvinists 
when  they  archied  from  the  majesty  and  the  might  of  God.  But  if  the 
Arminians  were  dialecticaily  victors,  they  were  pohticallv  vanquished. 
The  men  who  organised  authority  in  Holland  proved  stronger  than  those 
who  pleaded  and  sofRsred  for  freedom. 

lliere  are  stiD  Luge  fields  of  thought  to  he  traversed  belbn  we  can 
do  even  approximate  jnatioe  to  tiie  mind  of  Protestantism ;  but  our  space 
is  exhausted.  All  we  can  now  do  is  to  drop  a  hint  as  to  what  was 
intended;  we  should  have  wished  to  sketch  the  Benaissance  that  followed 
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the  Reformation  a.s  fully  a.s  the  literary  }{e\ivjil  which  preceH*^?  it, 
Theodore  Beza  is  a  uiaii  whose  fame  as  a  Genevan  legislator  and  divine 
has  eclipsed  his  name  as  a  scholar  aad  educator ;  but  it  uugiit  Dot  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  aa  degaat  humaniat  before  he  became  a  ooavmeal 
reformer  and  bis  most  fruitfiil  work  was  done  in  the  provinces  of  sacred 
learning  and  exegesis.  The  Estiennes,  Robert  and  Henry,  are  potent 
names  in  the  histoiy  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters ;  they  accomplished 
much  for  the  languages  and  the  literattues  which  they  loved; — Robert, in 
particular,  standing  out  as  a  devoted  friend  of  religion  and  of  science, 
for  hoih  of  which  he  made  immense  sacrifices.  Our  te:rtff-f  rerrptui 
and  its  division  into  vei-ses  are  witnesses  to  his  zeal.  Jos»eph  Scailiger 
and  Isaac  Casaubon  had  the  merit  of  awakening  the  envy,  which  was  but 
inverted  admimtion^  and  the  simple  hate,  which  was  Jike  the  r^ret  of  the 
fonakcD,  of  the  sodciy  whose  misaioii  it  was  to  toll  beck  Hie  edvendng 
tide  of  the  freer  thought  that  had  oome  to  quicken  interest  in  letten; 
while  Gerard  Jan  Vossius  construed  the  classical  mythology  throqi^ 
religion,  and  both  throun^h  Old  Testament  histon.'  in  a  way  that  con- 
tributed to  form  comparative  science  in  the  regions  of  thouglit,  religion, 
and  langufts^.  Protestant  scholars  had  a  larger  and  more  realistic  wav 
of  looking  at  classical  problems  than  the  men  of  the  earlier  Renaissance, 
and  by  its  dissociation  from  polity  and  custom  Teutonic  thought  even 
while  it  seems  nanrower  in  scope,  is  yet  &r  wider  in  outlook  and  latemsi 
tibsn  Latin.  It  goes  into  a  more  distant  past^  and  ibes  to  h^g^Mer 
altitudes.  It  came  as  a  revolt,  but  it  grew  into  a  developnient;  it  cod- 
tinued  free  from  the  authority  that  wotdd  have  suppressed  it,  and  used 
its  freedom  to  achieve  results  which  the  more  fettered  Latin  mind  printed 
after  in  rain.  France  continued  in  the  seventeenth  c(  ntur\'^  the  Yiteraxy 
activity  of  Italy  in  tije  sixteenth;  but  speculation  loves  freedom,  and 
refused  to  live  where  it  could  not  be  free.  The  events,  which  emanci- 
pated England  from  monotonous  unlfbnnityin  religion,  set  the  problems 
that  have  been  the  main  ftctors  in  her  historical  development,  and  the 
chief  causes  of  her  philosophical  activity  and  her  literary  greatncK. 
Modem  thoi^t  is  the  achievement  of  Northern  and  Centeid  Eoiope^ 
but  it  is  the  possession  of  universal  man. 
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Helps,  Sir  A.    The  Spanish  Cooqueet  in  America.    4  Tola.    Limdon.  186^-6L 
Lm,  B.  C.  nieMorieooeef  Spda.   London.  1001. 

CliapterB  from  the  Riligilnit  Hioloty  of  Sptin  conneeled  wHb  tibe  bufjmlim. 

Philadelphia.  IBtK). 

I^obena,  M.  J.  G.  Easaxa  sar  radministration  de  la  Castiile  an  xvi*  decle.  Ptris. 
I860. 

Banke,  L.  Spanien  unter  Karl  V,  Fhilipp  II,  and  Fbilipp  IQ.  Vol.  zsm  af 
SimmtUohe  Werke.   Leipaig.   1914,  «ta* 

BiooiuniT. 

Bouchot,  H.    Catherine  de  M^dida.    Paris.  1899. 
Cantiiii,  JL   Vita  di  Coaimo  de'  Medici.    Florence.  1808. 
Dameitetar^  A  M.  J.   Iloqiaxet  of  AngoaUme^  Qoeen  of  Nwnxn,  Londta. 
1888. 

Deeroe,  P.   Anne  de  Mtmltmumxcj,  Grand  Maitre  at  COonAaUe  de  Franea^  i  h 

cour...de  Francois  I.    Faria.  1885. 
Anne  de  Mootmovanoft  Coon^tahle  at  pair  de  FnaoOy  aona  Henri  IL 

Paris.  1888. 

Du  Pnt,  A.  T.,  Marqnla.   Vie  d'Antoine  Dapiat.  Pwia.  18^. 

Dupr^Lasale,  E.    Michel  de  I'Hoapital  afut  aoD  dldfalion  aa  poato  d«  Chnediv 

de  France.    Paris.  1808. 
Fabroui,  A.    Magni  Coami  Medicei  Vita.    2  roU.    Piaa.  1789-98. 
Geehard,  L.  P.    Retraite  et  Mort  de  Charlea  Qnint  an  Monaal^  de  TaMi 

Acad.  Imp.  et  Royale.    Hruasela.  1854-5. 
Joala^  T.   Vie  de  Marie  de  Hongrie.   Brussela.  18M. 
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La  Mare,  J.  M.  de.    Histoire  dea  Dues  de  Bourbon,  en  forme  d'auuales  sur 

pcMVM  mvihantiqaei.   4  toIi.   Fuii.  1860-07. 
l^hino,  A.   llaiguerite  de  Navarre  et  la  pifttonisme  de  la  Reneiimiiee.  BiUkk 

th^qae  de  r^cole  des  Chartes.    Vo1«^.  i  vm,  ux.  1897-8, 
MarUlae,  O.  de.   Vie  du  Conn^ble  Ue  lioarbon.    Paris.  1836. 
Modl«,  C   iUaamB  d'Aiitrieh«  et  de  Bourgogne,  reine  de  Fnmca.  Farfa.  18B5. 
Petit,  E.    Andrea  Doria.    Paris.  1887. 

Robert,  V.    PhQibert  de  Chaloti,  Prince  d'Oran^j-e,  1502-30.    Boletin  de  1ft  R. 

Acad,  de  la  Historia.    July  to  beptetnber.    Madrid.  1901. 
VaM&ratf  P.  de.   Gharles  d«  Meifllec,  inib— edear  et  honinie  politiqae...l510>60. 

Paris.  1806. 

Stirling  Maxwell,  Sir  W,  The  Cloister  life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Loudon. 
1852  etc. 

Zumly  £.  Vita  pnlibUea  dl  Fr.  GuieeiwdlBL  Bokgna.  1898. 

BfisoaUiAifBoiiii 

Bnvokluudty  J.  Die  dltar  der  Braaissuiee  in  Halien.  BMsiL  1880^  8di  edition. 
2  vols.    Leipzig.    1901.   Translated  hj  S.  G.  Middlemof*.   London.  1878. 

Cat,  E.    De  Caroli  Qninti  in  Africa  Rebus  Gestis.  1891. 

Cereseda,  M.  G.  Tratado  de  las  Campauas...de  los  ejercitos  del  Emperadur  Curios  V 
doede  im  Imta  1845.  Sodedad  de  Biblidfiloe  Eipafioles.   Madrid.  1878-0. 

Ehxenberg,  R.  T>a.<i  Zci taller  der  FtiMiar.  Oeldkapitel  vnd  KrdUtrarltehr  im  lOtan 
Jahrhundert.    Jena.  1895. 

Gebhart,  E.    Len  origines  de  la  Renaissance  en  Italie.    Paris.  1879. 

  Etudes  m^ridionales.    Paris.  1887. 

Gegrmuller,  H  Eiron  von.  Cie»chiehto  d«r  Baokumtder  BensiMsnce  in  Ftankieich. 

S  vols.    Darmstadt.  1896-9. 
Oowwrt,  E.  Charlea  Quint  «t  FliiUppa  IL  £tnde  enr  lae  original  da  la  pr^ 

pond^rance  politiquo  da  TBipagno  en  Boropa.  M^nolni  da  rAcad^mia  RojvU. 

Brussels.  lB9r>. 

— —   Notes  pour  servir  it  1  higtoire  de  Charles  Quint.   Brussels.  1897. 

GoQM,  L.  IaSealptarananfaliad«pnieloxiv«aiMa.   Futo.  1806^ 

Haier,  C.  A.  C.  von.    Karli  1  W«U  som  Romiachen  Konig.  Sitaingiiiariebta  der 
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La  Vita  Italiana      seicento.  Cbnferenze  tennta  nel  1894   Milan.  1898^ 
Miiutz,  E.    Histoire  de  I'Art  pendant  In  Renaissance.    Paris.    1888-  . 
Niel,  P.  J.  O.   Portraits  dee  personoages  fraofais  les  plus  iUostres  du  xvi*  Steele. 

Reprodulti  1848-M  avae  noCieaa.   Zvob.   Paria.  1848. 
Palustre,  L.    L' Architecture  da  la  Renaissance.    Paris.  1898. 
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Toriia,  G.    Ueber  deu  Zug  Kaiser  Karls  V  gegen  Algier.    Vienna.  1890. 

For  Medicean  Rome  Me  otto  BibMegraphy  qf  Chajdert  XII  and  XVII, 
M  H«babiurg  and  Valola  mbtkyro^  ^  COupUn  V-IZ. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LUTHER. 

(I)  GERMAN  SOCIAL  UFE  AND  POPULAR  AND  FAMILY  RELIGION' 
IN  THE  LAST  DECADES  OF  THE  l&ru  AND  IN  THE  SARUEE 
DECADES  OF  THE  Ita  CENTCmiBflL 

(A)  Co>fTEMPORARY. 

Uarack,  K.  A.    Zimmeriaclid  Clironik.    4  vols.    2Dd  ed.    Freiburg  L  B.  1881«jL 

Chnmiken  dor  dmrtMlien  Btidto.   29  vdi.   Leipzig.    In  pn^rM^ 

Gess,  F.    Die  KIoatarvisitationeD  dee  Heraogt  Ottarg  voo  SmAmd,  dmIi  vngwdradr- 

ten  Quellpn  darf^of'tcllt.    Leipzig.  1888. 
Grimm^  J.  Weisthiimer.  7  vok.  (Vols,  r-vn,  edited  by  R,  Scbroeder.)  Gottu^VL 

1840-8»  1806, 1889, 1878. 
HSbler^  K.    Das  Wallfiihrtsbuch  des  Hermann  Kiinig  von  Vach,  und  die  Pilfrer- 

reisen  der  Deutsrhen  nnrh  Santiago  de  Compostella.    Drnokdimd  Holwskllitti 

dm  16  uud  li>  Jaliriiuuderta^  No.  i.    btrassburg.  1899. 
Hink,  V.   DieletzteRiiModAr  BrkUimgdM  VstantoMTiMdi  Muwnn 

(ISOl)  und  Munzingervon  FHm  fc.  M70).    Rati^hon.  188.? 
Hitzci  lin,  Clara.    Liederbuch.    Edited  by  C.  Haltaus.    Quedlinburg.  1840. 
Laiiencron,  R       IMo  historiselien  Voltaliedar  der  Deatscben  vom  dreixehntan  Wi 

turn  sechzelinten  Jahrhundert.    3  voli.  ciid  appendix.    Leipzig.  186«^. 
Lonnzi,  Ph.  de.    Geilers  von  Keysersbera:  a(!«p^ewfi)i!te  S(  h  riften.    Trier.  1881. 
Mnmenberger,  J.    Franicfurter  und  Magdeburger  Beicbtbucblein.    Mains.  1883. 
flaeht,  Bam,   FHtnMjlits|ml«.  Neudnudw  dantaehar  lilantaiwerke^  Noa.  26,  i7, 

31,  32,  30,  40,  42,  43,  61,  62,  00,  03,  64.  Halle. 
Ti.Mi^ins:,  M.    Durers  Briefe,  Tagobucher  und  Reime.    \^enna.  1872. 
VV  ackeruagel,  Ph.   Das  deutoche  Kircheulied  von  der  Alteaten  Zett  bia  sum  An£aaf 

daa  17  Mrbuidwli.   Ldprig.  186ft. 
Weller,  £.    Ropertorium  typographicum.    Die  deutscbe  Literatur  im  entan  Viertel 

de5>  ICten  .r?ibrhnnd<»rto  (with  two  <?i!iiplpment5),  Nordlingen.    186A|  187^ 
Zamcke,  F.    bebaatiau  Braubi  Narreubckiif.    Leipzig.  1864. 

(B)  Sboondart. 

Binder,  F.   CliaritM  PirkheinMr^  Aibtiaiiii  von  Sfc  Claim  sa  NQcnbaiy.  Fnibaif 

i.  B.  1803. 

Biili,  C.  Dr  Johami  Weyer,  der  errta  BeUmpfer  dee  Hexemfaliiia.  Boon,  1885-& 

BrOek,  H.  Der  religiose  Unterricht  fur  Jugend  und  Volk  in  Deirtadbland  in  der 
zweiten  Halfte  des  ftiafzehnten  Jalirhutiderts.    Mains.  1870. 

Cruel,  R.   Geachichte  der  deutachen  Predigt  im  Mittelalter.    Detwold.  1870. 

Daehaiis,  L.  Jaaa  CMlar  da  Kayaanberg.   Rula  aod  Stmabiurg.  1876. 

Eye,  A.  von.    Leben  und  Wirken  Albrecht  Durers.    2iid  ed.    Number^:.  18o8. 

Falk,  F.  Die  Druckkunst  im  Dienste  der  Kirche,  zuuiichst  in  Deutscliiand  bia  ziua 
Jabre  1620.    Vereinscbrifi  der  Gdrresgeaellsc-hafl.    C'ologne.  1879. 

  Dia  dautsche  Mesaauslegungen  mm  der  Mitte  des  15  JaliilMtiidarls  bb  sua 

Jahvalft2ft.   Varainaehrift  dar  Gfim^gaaeUichaft.   CokgiM.  1689. 
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Falk,  F-  dentlclien  Sturbcbuchicin  von  dor  rilte'^ten  Zeit  dan  Kucbdrucks  llit  * 

zum  Jahre  1620.    Vereiaflchrifi  der  Uorresgesellsclutft.    Cologne.  1890. 
Fiathe,  L.    G«achichte  der  Vorlflofer  der  Reformation.    2  rola.    Leipzig.  1836. 
Fre.vtag,  G.    Bilder  aua  der  deut8<:heii  Vergangeoheit.   Vol.  ii,  Pt  il.   Ana  dem 

Jahrhundert  der  HefnrmatioD.    Nevi  ed.    Leipsig,  18M*   (An  Miliar  iiditiffn 

was  translated  by  Mrs  Malcolm,    i^ondoa.  1862.) 
Priadridi,  J.  Aitralogla  nod  Rafemuitifnij  od«c  dto  Aabokgaik  ab  Predtger  dar 

Reformation  und  Urheber  des  Bauenikriegs.   Manudi.  USA 
Gothein,  E.    Politiaeha  und  raligifiaa  VoUubciiegiu^ttd  tot  dar  Baformation. 

Brealau.  187a 

Hagen,  C.  Daatnhlaods  Utararisdxa  tmd  rdigiBaa  Variiftltnian  in  RefonnaUooa- 

xeitalter.    3  vola.    2Dd  ed.    Frankfort  1868. 
Hausen,  J.   ZauherwahD,  luqaisition  and  Uaiaopvoaaia  ale.  Hiator.  Bibliothak  xii. 

Munich  &ud  L«>p;£ig.  1900. 
flttalc,  V.   Der  ohriatlidia  Glanba  daa  dafntoehan  VoUcaa  balm  flehloai  daa  Hittal- 

alters  dar gesrt flit  in  dpiitschpn  J^prarhdtMilcmfilprn.     Rati';hnn.  1008. 
— —   Dr  M.  Luther  und  die  religiuee  Literatttr  *^'"ffT  Zeit  bia  ziun  «falira  1620l 
Ratiabon,  1881. 

Hodar,  C.  A.  C.  von.  DenkwQrdigkeitao  dar  Ghaxitaa  Plnlchaiiiiar.  QaaUaRaanm]. 

t  frank.  Gesch.,  vrd.  rv.  1858. 
Kawerau,  G.    Caspar  Guttel.    llaile.  1888. 

Kallar,W.  DlalUfiHawtieDiiiiddiaadtaranRadbnnatiodqiartala^  Latpaif.  188£. 
Krebs,  J.    Znr  Gaaahiehte  der  Hellii^nthumafahrten.    Cologne.  1881. 

Kriegk,  G.  L.    Doutsches  Biirgerthum  im  Mittelalter.    Frankfort-    !8f)8,  1871. 
Leit^huh,  F.   Albrecht  Diirer's  Tagebuch  der  Reiae  in  die  Niederlaude.  Leipsig. 
1884. 

lichtenbei^,  R.,  Freiherr  v.  Ueber  den  Humor  bei  den  deotacheu  Kupfentadham 
und  HolxachnittkOnstlem  den  16  Jahrhuadetta.    StnuMburg.  l2Sfi. 

LorenXf  J.  Volkaerviebung  und  Volicsuaterricht  im  spateren  Mittalaltar.  Paderboru 
aad  Mfinalar.  1887. 

8ehucbardt,  Chr.  Lucaa  Cianacha,  daa  aaltaraoy  Lebao  and  Watka^  S  vola. 
LeijKdg,  1851-70. 

Sehulz,  Alwin.    Deutsche*  Leben  im  14ten  und  Ifitan  Jahrhundert.  Prague^ 

Vienna,  Leipzig.  1802. 
Sehwaumkell,  £.    Der  CuHos  dar  lidligan  Anna  am  Awigaqga  daa  Mttlakltata. 

Freiburg.  1883. 
Soott,  W.  B.   Albert  DGrer,  his  lift  and  Work*.  London.  1868. 
Uhlborti.  G.   Dia  ohristliche  Liebeethitigkait  im  Mittalaltar.   Stnttgart  1887. 

r  f  Zeitachrift  filr  Kirchengeechichte,  iv,  pp.  44  ff. 
Cllmann,  C.   Reformatoren  vor  dar  Reformation.   2nd  ed.   2  vols.  Qotba.  1806. 

"nnuML  bf  R.  Mcoaiaa.  S  vda.  Edinboiglk  1868. 
^\''alther,  W.    Die  dentsche  BibclQberaetzung  dee  Mittelalters.    Brunswick.  1889. 
W'ilken.  E.    Ge^whichte  der  geisttlichen  Sprelo  iu  Deutachland.    Gdttingan*  1872. 
Zur  Gesciiichte  dea  Klerua.    Allgemeine  Zeitung.    Oct.  'M^  1878. 


(U)  MYSTICISM  AND  HUMANISM  IN  TU£IR  ABLATION  TO  lAimSSL 

(A)  CanmiHnukT. 

Becker,  D.  J.    Chronica  einee  fiihrendea  Schalei''a  odar  WaildsrbOcyaIn  daa 

Johannea  Butzbaoh.     Ratisbon.  18f59. 
Bockingj  E.    Ulrici  iiutteni  Opera.    6  vols.    Leipaig.    1871.    A  supplement  con- 

lakM^  Bpialolaa  obaaaiomm  vinnnini  anm  noils  fllnitnntibna  advanaiUaqva 

aariptJa.   8  vola.  Latpaig:   1864»  1868. 
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Boos,  H.    'Hiomaa  and  Felix  Platter.    Leipzig.  1876. 

Gillert,  K.   Der  Briefwechael  dei  Konnd  MutiAiiua.   HiUa.  IBBOl 

Mother,  T.   Die  mttabngar  Oaimitili-  vnd  flMmhUnMutsn  von  Jahm  IMt 

Tlieoiogia  deutidbi.    Critiad  edition  by  Fr.  Pfeiffer.    4ili  ed.   Gutenlob.  1900. 

(B)  Seoo.vdaby. 

Delprat,  C.  H.   Verhandelipg  ovex  de  Bro«deiacbap  van  Genurd  Groota.  Arobea. 
1856. 

DnacaoBA,  R.  B.   Enamas.   %  voIil   London.  1873. 

Geiger,  L.  Renaissance  undHumartismtw  in  Italicn  und  Dcutechlnnd.   Berliu.  1882. 
Grube,  K.  Gerard  Groot  und  seine  Stiftungen.  Vereinschrifi  der  Gorraigeeelltchifl 
Cologne.  1883. 

Hflving,  H.  Die  Myatlk  JjonStwifu  im  ZniwmenlMinge  Miner  lliMlogia.  L«lpi^ 

1879. 

K&nmel^  U.  K.   Geaoliichte  des  dentaohen  Schulwesens  im  (Jebergauge  vom  MiV 

tdaltorsttrNemeit   Leipzig.  1802. 
SampKhiilte,  F.  W.   Die  Uniywiitlt  Srfurt  in  ihrem  VerhiltnisB  in  dem  Huinani$- 

mufl  und  der  Reformatiafi.  Aw  den  QueUeii  dergeeteUt.   S  n^M,  Tri«. 

liWtt,  18W. 

Knaee^C.  Hellu  Eobeaiif  Heann,  mIb  Lclwn  oad  eeioe  Warkei  2  vole.  GoAi. 

1879. 

Muthcr,  T.    Aus  dem  Universitate-  and  Gelehrtenleben  im  Zeiteitar  der 

formatiua.    Krlaugeu.  J8G0. 
Niehob,  F.  M.  The  Epietles  of  Bnamiu  from  hie  eerBeit  taltMt  to  bit  fiftf-int 

yoar  arranged  in  order  of  tTme.    Lon'lrin.  lf>01. 
Preger,  W.    Geschichte  der  deutscfaen  Mystik  im  Mittelalter.   3  rola.  (unfiniahed^ 

Leipzig.    1874,  1881,  1893. 
  BeitrSge  zur  Geachichte  der  religioseu  Bewegung  in  den  MiederianileB  fai 

der  2ten  Halfte  dea  14ten  Jahrhundertq.  Munich. 
Frohlej  H.  A.  Andreas  Proles^  Vicarios  der  Augustiuer^  ein  Zeuge  der  Wabrheit 

ktm  vor  Luther.  Ooiilia.  1867* 
Retndell,  W.    Luther,  Crotus  and  Button.    MarlMUg.  188(L 
Riederpr,  J.  B.    NacIiricLten  sar  Kirehan-  GeUhrtai^  and  Buchatgeechtcfatab 

4  vols.    Altdorf.  1764-8. 
Roth,F.   WiUibdd  Firkhdnwr.   Halla  1887. 

Schwarz,  B.    Jalrab  Vnmplielbig,  4«r  AhnwHter  dee  deateohaii  Sdhnlipcam 

Gotha.  1875. 

Schwertzelly  G.    Helius  Eobauua  Hemus.    Halle.  1874. 

Stranuij  D.  F*   Dlfioh  yon  Hutten.   2  vols,  ind  ed.   Ldpsig.   1874  Tnntllitni 

and  slightly  abridged  by  Mrs  George  Sturge.    London.  1874* 
Wiskowatoff^  P.  v.  Jacob  Wimpheliug.   Berlin.  18G7. 


(Ul)  UVfiS  OF  LUTHER  AND  ORIGIN  AT.  SOURCES  FOB  INCIDENTS 

IN  Hlb  CAltE££L 

(A)  CmrxmpeiunT. 

CoeUaeae,  J.  Commentarias  da  aelii  et  eeriptii  M.  Lntlwrl.. jd»  ann»  1517  mfaa 

ad  annum  1637.    St  Victor  prope  Mognntiam.  154ii. 
Cruoiger,  Caspar.  Tkbalae  chnmologicaa  aotonim  M.  LutharL  Wittenberg.  1^ 
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F»ber,  K.   Dr  M.  Lother^a  fiitofe  an  Allbraebt,  H«iaof  in  Pireumn.  Kteigsberg. 

1811. 

Fantainuui,  CL  &  Hknm  Drfcuatobniih  inr  Oawihialite  dar  wangilhcliep  Kiidieii* 

refbrnuition.    Vol.  i  (all  published).    Hambiug,  1848. 
Koldei  Th.    Analecta  LutherauA.    Gotha.  1883. 

Leib,  Rillian.    AnoAles  voo  1603-1523.  (Vols,  ru  and  ix  of  von  Aretin's  Beitrige 

fur  GMchichte  and  Litanttur.)   Munich.  1803-6. 
LoeschOj  O.  Analectn  Lutherana  et  Melanchthoniana*  TiaolivadeiiLiitiiar^a  and  Ana- 

qirOelia  Mttlanchtkoa's.   Gotha.  IS&l. 
LSiehar,  V.  B.  VoUatftudige  RefomBtiona>Aela  and  Doeomenta.  8  vob.  Leipzig. 

1720-9. 

Lather,  Mnrtin   Werke.  Kritiacha  GcMBuntemgaba.  Woimar.  1889  ate.  (TitaDty 

volumes  have  been  pablishad.) 
BbUiaaiaa,  J«  Hlalorlen  YOD...Bfaitini  Lotiieri  Anfing,  Lara,  Laban  and  Storbao. 

NGrnberg.    1570.    Critical  edition  by  G.  Loeache.    Pragaa.  180G. 
Melanchthon,  P.    Historia  de  vita  et  actig  Lutheri.    Wittanbeig;    1M6.    (To  ba 

found  in  vol.  vi  of  the  Corpus  lletormatorum.) 
Mjraoniaa,  Fr.  Hialoria  RalbtBuitiooia,  1U7-4S.  Edltad  bf  &  8.  CjriMriaa.  Laipzig. 

1718. 

Ratieberger,  M.    MS.  Geschichta  uber  Luther  and  wina  Zeit    £dited  bj  Ch.  6. 

Naudecker.    Jena,  I860, 
fieidamann,  J.  K.   A.  Lauterbaeb*a  Tii9abaeh...dia  Hanphiniilto  dar  Tiaelmden 

Luther's.    Dresdrn.  1872. 
Selneoi^,  N.    Uiatoria...D.  M.  Latheri    Leipzig.  1676. 

Wnmpelmeyer,  H.  Tugebncli  flbar  0r  liaitia  Lntihar,  gefDbil  voa  Dr  Coniad 
Oardafeiis  (1«8}).  HalK  1888. 


QS^  SicaNnanT, 

Berger,  A.  S.    Martin  Luther  In  kulturgeschichtlicher  Darstellung.    2  vols. 
Berlin.  1806. 
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OHAPTEBS  Y— ym. 

6BBHANY,  16»1— 

L  MANIlSCRIPn. 

The  mmtcrhb  for  tli*  hkfcofy  of  Genmuif  during  the  B«fon»tlon  «re  probaUy 

more  extensive,  more  scattered,  and  more  difficult  of  deecription  in  brief  tlian  thoie 
for  the  hiptor^-  of  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  for  whereas  other  Stat«fl  had  a«  a  rule 
one  central  government,  one  chancery,  and  one  foreign  office,  Germany  bad  man?. 
There  m»  net  only  the  imperial  «wMf»i»  ItodoBWrtto  end  ibwiign  ewii|Miii<lmii  ef 

Charles  V  and  of  the  Cermaii  Rfirh,  hut  every  importjuit  IMnce  had  his  own  domestic 
corr^pondenoe  and  his  correspondence  with  other  German  Princes  as  well  aa  vitb 
foreign  Powers;  and  thns  there  is  no  one  repository  of  materials  for  Gennaa 
history  as  in  LDndon«  Paris,  or  Simancas.  Ewn  tiift  correepondenoe  of  Cbarlea  V  ■ 
divided  botwrrn  Virnnn.  Brussels,  and  Simaiica-s,  wliile  thr  dr^patche^  of  forpijfn 
repreuentatives  at  Charles  V's  Court  and  at  the  imperial  Diets  must  be  sougiit 
pilneipally  in  Rome,  l^ris,  Venice,  and  London. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Emperor's  correepondenoe  are  the  records  of  the 
Diet-"!,  of  w}rich  the  most  complete  gerio'!  is  that  preserved  at  Frankfort  (c£  Jung,  R., 
Das  histonsche  Archiv  der  Stadt  Frankfurt  am  Main,  FranJdurt,  1896,  ^  fiO^  51). 
Thew  i«lata  mainly  to  tiio  intenml  sftirt  of  tlw  Knpire;  bnt  liio  vdiivw  «f  llw 
Electors  and  of  other  Princeo  such  as  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  are  important  for  fnrei);''n  as  well  as  for  domestic  history.  Of  theee  archives 
the  chief  are  tiiose  of  Austria  at  Vienna  and  Innsbruck,  Emi»)tine  Saxony  at 
W^mar,  Albertine  Swrony  at  Dre  sden,  Hesse  at  Marburg,  Bnndenbuig  at  Barito, 
the  Palatinate  at  Hcidcltier^j,  Bavaria  at  Munich,  Clever  at  PfllMfldrrf  Bn:n8wick 
at  Wolfen battel,  and  of  the  spiritual  electors  of  Mains,  Cologne,  and  Trier  at  their 
respective  metropolitan  ciUea. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  interest  are  the  aiddraa  of  some  of  the  imperial  citiea.  The 
'Stadtarchiv'  sometimes  rontain?  not  niprply  bulky  materials  for  mnniripal  and 
local  history,  but  chronicles  relating  the  political  and  religious  events  of  the  day, 
and  ooeaaionally  politieal  cotraapondenoa  «f  aniiataiitial  vdva  (cC  Jonf  tif  «M|»rB 
tha  flMva  list  of  classes  of  documents  at  Frankfort  occupies  a  hundred  folio  pagea). 
The  political  correspondence  of  Strassburg,  for  instance,  ia  of  the  highest  import* 
aooe;  while  the  records  of  smaller  cities  often  become  of  prime  value  for  events  of 
mora  tiian  loeal  importanoa.  Those  of  MflMhanaan  tiuoir  much  ligiit  on  Uia  hiitafy 
of  the  Peasants*  War  in  Thurinpia,  those  of  Munster  are  the  principal  source  for 
our  luiowledge  of  the  Anabaptist  rising,  and  those  of  Lubeck  for  the  '  firnf^nfeKds,' 
while  it  was  on  the  records  of  Ulm  that  Rauke  based  his  account  of  Cimries  V"i 
negotiations  in  the  winter  of  1546-7.  An  indication  of  the  coatenta  oif  than 
national  and  loi-al  archives  ia  given  in  C.  A  IT  Hnrl-^aifujf'f  nlmirablir  Haiijr  iffii 
Adressbnch  der  deut^beu  Archive  (2  pts^  Leipxig,  IBa?). 
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Hie  puUieation  of  these  vast  mn— ee  of  material  it  being  energeticallj  pursued 
by  State  gwemmenta,  oniversitiea,  voluntary  aasociationa,  and  indifidatl  scholars. 

TTiPTe  are  royal  and  ducal  historical  rnmmicj^inns  like  that  of  Sixony  .itiH  l!int  nf 
Baden ;  directiona  of  State  archives  such  as  the  Fmseian ;  university  bodies,  the 
nosi  aetiTO  of  wliieh,  tli»  Bavntei  Akademie  d«r  Wiswnacbaftwi,  has  pubUdwd 
or  is  publiahing  the  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  the  ^ilttbGcher  der  deutndMB 
Ge5»<'^'<'hto,  the  Reich stA^^tiakten,  the  Briofe  und  Akten  rar  Geschiclite  des  xvi 
Jahrhonderts,  the  Chroniken  der  deutschen  btadte,  the  Forscbungcn  zur  deutschen 
Gesehidite  end  anniial  'flitmi^beriiilite' ;  valuntuy  aaoeiatioiit  of  e  theolai^et^ 
historical  character,  such  as  the  Gorre^g-esellachaft  sur  Pfl^re  der  Wissenschaft  im 
katholischen  Deutschland,  and  the  Verein  fBr  Rofontmtioiipnfeschichte,  or  with  a 
local  purpose  like  the  Verein  fUr  Oberhessiscbe  Geschichte,  or  the  Ilistorische  \  ercin 
fir  Niederaachaen.  Nearly  every  Static  and  many  dlttitel*  tod  cities,  have  associa- 
tionB  for  the  publication  of  their  records.  There  are  some  two  hundred  periodical 
publications  in  Germany  devoted  to  hiatorical  researeh;  and  practically  every 
historkil  ^■nrtstioD  Ibr  s  dwlonto  in  Omnui  nnivenitiei  b  based  upon  the  study 
of  some  portion  of  unpublished  nateriaL  The  fullest  guide  to  these  current  works 
is  the  annual  bihliography  appearinc*  in  the  Hi^torisrhe  Vierteljahrsschrift  (e^l. 
G.  Seeli^rj  Leipzig).  Elaborate  surveys  of  the  historical  output  for  each  year  are 
eoDtainod  in  Benier^a  Jaluwboriehto  der  GeacMehturinnicibiften  (Beriia,  zx^  Bde, 
187&-1902);  concise  onee  in  the  Mitteilungen  a.  d.  histor.  Litteratur.(edit^  for  the 
Histor.  Gesellsch.  in  Berlin  by  Dr  F.  Hirsch) ;  while  the  more  important  articles  in 
German  periodicals  are  generally  noticed  in  the  Hii»toriache  Zeitschrift  &ud  the 
Bngiiih  HMorieal  Rovieir.  A  aliglit  but  uaefol  index  it  eapplied  bf  P.  FBntoi'a 
Kritischer  Wc^wciBcr  rlurch  din  neupre  deutsche  historisfhp  IJteratur,  Berlin,  1900. 
The  beet  general  bibliography  is  Dahlmann-Waitz,  QuoUenkuade  der  deutschen 
Geaehichte,  6th  ed.  by  £.  Steindorff,  1894.  There  are  also  separate  bibliographieii 
of  the  hiotory  of  ni&y  of  tlio  ehief  GoniMui  ilitM, 
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Raumer,  F.  L.  G.  von.   Briefe  aui  Puia  wax  Edintenu^  dar  Gaaah.  daa  16  and  17 

Jahrh.    2  Partf.    lieip?,!^.  18.S1. 
ReichstogBakten  uutcr  Karl  V  heniusgegebeu  durch  die  Munchener  bistorxsehe 
Koimnlarioo.   Vol.  i,  «d.  A.  Klw^lMlin.   1808.   Vola.  n-ttit  ad.  A.  Wiada. 

Scbeurl,  dir.    Briefbuch,  1506-4a    Bdd.  £.  von  Soden  and  Knaake.  Potadaa. 
%  voU  1867-72. 

Spaniih  Slito  Fapera,  Calendar  of.    Ed.  Baisadrotli.   Vola.  i-n.   £d.  Orngmo^ 

Vols.  m-viT.     I/inHfiTi.     IRH'J  V.VX). 
State  Papen  published  by  the  Kecord  (Jommisfioo.    11  vola.    Ixjndon.  1830-1&SS. 
Tarba,  G.    Vanetiaiiiaelie  Papeabhan  vom  Kalaerhofe.    Dig]mcd  di  Garaiaok. 

Vols.  i-ii.    Hiflt.  Komm.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiatena.    Vienna.    1889, 1892. 
Venetian  State  Papen^  Calendar  of.   £d.  Kawdon  Brown*   Vola.  m^n.  London. 

(ii)  Tht  niRgtmu  baden  mud  their  itrMiyf; 
<«)  LntlMr  and  Um  Lntetoa. 

Tlie  publiglied  volumes  of  the  correspondence  and  works  of  Luther  and  bi* 
coUeaguee  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  set  out  in  detail.  None  of  the  various 
editions  of  Luther's  works  is  completely  satisfactory,  the  best  being  the  Eriangen 
•ditkm  1826-1879 ;  an  excellent  edition  by  F.  Knaake  and  others  is  howevo-  in 
course  of  publication  (Weimrir,  IB"''  sqq  20  vols.).  See  also  Burkhnnlt,  f.utben 
Briefwechsel,  1866 ;  Kolde,  AualecU  LuLUerana,  1883 ;  the  Letters,  ed.  de  W  and 
Baidamanw,  8  vola.,  18S8-68 ;  Ffifatamami  and  Btndaea'a  oditiona  of  tlw  TiiU»4dk 
(naehreden,  4  vola.,  1844-8,  and  in  Latin,  3  vols.,  1BC3).  The  ^^reat  '  Corpus  Re- 
formatorum'  (ed.  C.  G.  Bretschneider  and  H.  E.  Bindwll,  Ilille,  18J+-190(i. 
89  vols.)  consists  chiefly  of  the  works  of  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  bee  also 
Bogenhagen'a  Briofwaohael,  ad.  Vogt,  Stettin,  1888 ;  A.  L.  Hannii^javd'a  €am- 
qNMidaiiaaa  daa  Ralbinialania  dana  laa  Bsti  do  k  laagno  fimnfte  (10  vola.,  Gonaffa» 
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186C,  etc.);  and  the  worki  of  Justus  Jonas  (ed.  Kawerau,  Halle,  1884-5),  Sebastian 
Lotzer  (ed.  A.  Goetze,  Leipzitr,  1902),  Friedrich  Mycnniu«,  John  and  Stephen 
Agricola,  Ambrose  Biaurer,  Juhu  Brenx,  ^V'oIfga^g  Capilo,  C&rldstadt,  A.  Corvinuiy 
AndTCM  Oriaadar,  J.  Hootarw  (Vi«iuM»  1896),  UiteBW  Rktgimi  and  Motpft 
(Cr.  Ilagenhach'^  I^b«n  uiid  ausge«iliH«  Soiudfleii  dar  Vll«r  dar  wfaiMirtiB 
Kirch^  10  pts,  Elberfeld,  1857-62.) 

CSht  ate  BINk§n§ik§  ^  CHiy.  IT.) 

(b^    I  he  Huraani'iti. 

The  writings  of  Erasmus  continue  to  be  of  value  until  his  death  in  1586 ;  there 
b  no  satisfactory  edition  of  hla  worki,  that  of  Le  Clerc  (Ley den,  10  vola.,  1703-6) 
Iwtiig  the  one  generally  used  (cf.  Mbliogr.  note  in  Emerton's  £rasmus,  1899, 
pp.  xxiii-vi).  See  also  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Bi  if^fwechsel,  ed.  Horawitz  and  Ilartfelder 
(Leipzig,  188(3 ;  cf.  A.  Homtritz,  Des  Beatus  Rhenanus  literarische  lliatiglceit 
1530-47,  L^pzig>  1873;  and  id.,  Di«  BiblUrthek  und  Gorrespondenx  des  Beatus 
Rhenanns,  Vienna,  1874);  Ulrich  Zasins,  Epistolae,  ed.  Rieggvr,  mm,  1774  (cf. 
R.  StintzirifT,  Ulrich  Zasius,  Basel,  1857).  For  other  HiimnTiT«t«  consult:  Fr.  Riith, 
Wiliibald  Pirkheimer,  Halle,  1887;  C.  Krause,  Ueliua  Eobauus  Hessus,  2  vols., 
Gotba,  1879;  and  Barkhardt-BiedenDaiin,  T.,  Bonilhdua  Amerbacli  and  dl« 
Reformation,  Basel,  1804 ;  J.  von  Aschbach,  Die  Wiener  Universitat  uud  Ihre 
Humani«ten.  Vienna,  1R77;  K,  Hartfehlor  and  F.  %on  Reznld  on  Konrad  Celtes, 
Hiatorische  Zextschril't  tor  1882  and  1883 ;  A.  liurawitz,  Ci^par  Brutichius,  Leipzig^ 
1875. 

(c)   The  Catholics. 

Of  the  works  by  Catholic  writers  of  the  time  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Cowlilawni,  TlioiiiBa  Murner,  Joliann  Eok,  Emser,  Karl  von  MOtita,  Alexander 

Hei^osj  J.  A.  Faber,  Gropper,  Pflug,  and  Johann  Oietenberger  (cf.  VV.  Friedens- 
bnr^,  Beitr^^  2ur  Bnefwechsel  der  katholischeu  goh*hi  teii  Ueutaehlanda  im 
formationszeitalter,  in  2^it8chr.  fiir  Kircbengesuhichte  1UU7-1<;)02). 

(d)  Hie  Zipiagliana. 

Zwingli's  worka  are  noised  in  the  bibliography  to  Chap.  X.  The  worlu  of  hie 
iUccocBOr  Heinrich  Bullinger,  and  of  Oecolampadius,  Caspar  Hedio,  Theodore 
Bibliander,  Leo  Jud,  Oswald  iiycouius,  Joachim  von  W«tt  (Vadianus),  should  also 

be  oomuittid. 


Bb  CmmammMXt  Cbmmmoui,  Hummon,  aitn  Mnmiiu. 

Bullinger,  Heinrich.  Rcformationsgeschichte.  Edd.  lloltinger  and  Vugeli.  Frauen- 

feld.    evola.  1838-40. 
Charles  V.     ( "n:Timciitarics.     Ed.  Krrvvn        I^ttenhove.     Brussels.     1868.  (Cf. 

O.  Waits,  Die  Deukwurdigkeiteu  iiai»cr  Karls  V.    Bonn.  lUOl.) 
CocUaeiw  [veri  Dobueck],  Johann.   Comment,  de  scriptis  et  actis  LuiherL  1517- 

1546.    Mainz     1549.    Republ.  as 'Hiatoria.'    Paris.  1565. 
Crucigrer,  (Caspar     Tnlnilae  chrnnolnpicae  artorum  M,  Lutheri.    WittotihcrfT.  15.53. 
Fabricius,  Heurit:ii>i.    Kurtse  Chronick  1600-1568.  Ed.  U  Surius.  Cologne.  1568. 
flugaehriflen  ens  der  RefomathmsMit   1!)  parte.   Halle.  1896-190S. 
Franck,  Sebastian.    Chronica.    3  parts,    ^trassburg.    1531.    (Luter  editions  with 

addiyons,  1636, 1555, 1585 ;  «f.  C.  A.  Haae,  Sebeatiaa  Fnnck,  dor  Sobwanngoist, 
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Leipzig,  18B9 ;  H.  Bischof,  Seb.  Franck  und  deiiter^ips  np^rTiirhtBchreibone, 
m'>l ;  and  U,  Oackea,  Sebutiaa  ITnack  alt  Uiitohker  in  Hist.  Zeitochr,  lxszu 

Prslitr,  Mftrquard.  GaraMiiiearuin  rerum  Bcriptoret.  3yoli.  Frankfort.  ISOO-IL 
Herberetein,  Siagmmid  too.   SalbrtUognpliie  \4»^166A  (F<Hitw  iUnua  AMtr.  i, 

67-396). 

Kearier,  Johsnn.   Sablmtft.  Ed.  Gootalnger.   StGdl.   187a   AIm  edited  4g)i 

and  Schoch.   St  Gall  1002. 
Knnicsteiu,  W.    'Va^ehuch,  1520-in.    Ed.  G.  E.  Steitz.    Frankfiut,  18701 
lAuterbachj  A.    Tagebuch.    £d.  Seidemaun.    Dresden.  1872. 
Lrib,  KiUiiD.    Anoalea,  llK)2-28.    Ed.  Arslin,  Beftrige         tx  (Munich, 

1803-6),  and  1624-48  in  Ddllinger,  Beitrige  ii  (Ratiabon,  1803). 
MathesiiUy  J.    AuagewShlte  Werke.    Ed.  G  Tx)eKf  he.    Pra^fue.  181)6-8. 
Melancbthon,  Philip.    Historia  de  vita  et  actia  Lutheri.    VVittanber^.  16ift. 
If cncka,  J.  B.   Seilptotet  iwrum  Gwrmaiiioaniin  |irMel]»ii»  SascMiieanun.  Li^«%. 

3  vols.  1728-30. 

MycouiuH,  Friedrich.  Uistoria  Reformationis.  1617-42.  Ed.  £.  S.  Cypcian. 
Leipzig.  1718. 

FriiiMOyjr*  Collectanea  van  Gerardus  Geldenhauer  Novioangim  Amaterdam.  liX>L 
Batzeberger,  M.    Hnndschriftlidie  Geacludito  dber  Lntlier  nod  Mima  ZaiL  Ed. 

Neodecker.   Jena.  1850. 
SeuItetuB,  Abr.    Annalea  (to  1098).    Id  too  der  Biidlfi  Hbtoria  litararia. 

Frankfort.  1717. 

Seckendorf.  Veit  Ludwig'.    romtnent.  Hist,  de  Lutherant^mn.    Frankfort.  lf)92. 

Seuckeabergi  H.  C.  Sammluug  von  uogeUruckt  und  raren  Schriflen  zu  Erlanterung 
d«r  Redito  ond  Oewhicbto  «OD  TeatMhlaiid.  4paiti.   Pnnkftit.  1745^1. 

Sleidan  [vere  Philippeon],  Johann.  Comment,  do  statu  religioois  Carlo  V  Caesarai 
Strasgburg^  l.'^SS.  (Cf.  F.  W.  Weise,  Uber  die  Quellen  def  Conmient  Sleidan*, 
HallOj  ;  Baumgarteu,  Leber  Sleidans  Lebeu  uud  Briefwecbael,  6traasbarg, 
187B,  and  Slmdaus  BriefwadiMiI,  Strutsburg,  1801 ;  Th.  Futr»  Slaidaas  Koaw 

mcnt.in»  "ihr-r  die  Rrrncnin^szcit:  K:ir]-i  V,  Leipzig,  1843;  and  Winck'-lmiun, 
Sieidau  und  seine  Kommentare  (Zeitschr.  fur  Gesch.  des  Oberrbeios,  N.  F.  air, 
666—006.) 

Spdatin  [ir«re  Burckard,  Geor^].  Annales  Reformatidaia  (to  1649)i,  hA^t^.  1760. 

  Clironikon,  1.513-152(5.    In  Meucke,  vol.  rr. 

—  Hist.  Nadikss  und  Briefe.  £d.  C.  G.  Neudecker.  Jena.  1861.  (Cf.  Drewm, 
*Spa3aHpiana'  in  Zeitaebr.  I&r  KirdieiKGaidi.  ux-zx,  and  O.  daman,  Spala. 
tiuiana  in  Beitrage  ii,  138-42.) 

Struve,  B.  G.    Corpus  Historiae  Germanicae.    2  vols.    Jena.  1730. 

  Renun  Germanicarum  Scriptores.    3  vols.    Strassburg.  1717. 

finiioa,  Laar.  Coamiant.  bravia  mum  gaatanun  1«00>1674  Cdlognau  1608.  [In 
answer  to  Sleidan.] 

Waltz^  O.   Flersheimer  Clironik.   Leipzig.  1874. 


C   BiooimaMr  AonoBimi. 
(i)  Gmumtt  JUitoriw  tmd  MyM^Uw  ^  (Jkartu  F. 

Armstrong,  E.  The  Emperor  Cfaariaa  V.  S  Toib.  London.  1001 
Baumgarten,  H.  Geschichte  KarU  V  (to  1539).  3  vols.  1886-02. 
fiaiold,  F.  nm.  Gaacbichte  der  daataehan  RefonnatioD.   Berlin.  1880. 
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Pstt,  Johaim  Fhilipp.    Volumen  rerum  Gennanicariun  novum^  atve  de  paoa  llUptrii 

publica  (a  history  of  the  8wabtau  League).    Cltn.  1098. 
Eg^elhaaf,  O.   Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.    2nd  ed.  Berlin. 

Pc^iNche  Gesrh.  im  xvi  Jnhrb.  bis  ram  1M6.  BibUotbek  Deatscher  G«fck. 
Stuttgart.    2  Bde.  18d»-U2. 
Fucher,  K.  Qmsh.  der  aoflirflrtigen  PoBtik  nod  Diplomats  in  Refbnnitioiiiieltdlter. 
OotbA.  1874. 

Blatter,  L.  Oescb.  d«  2SeiUlten  der  jRefonnatioii.  £d.  Onckeo.  186&  Engl* 
tr.  1885. 

JaaaMo,  J.  GeKhichte  des  deataehen  Volkae  aeit  dent  Ausf^ang  dee  Mittebiltoiti 
Vols.  m-Ti.  Ed.  L.  P^»tor.  Freiburg  i.  B.  1897.  (Cf.  £rlSuteningen  und 
£rganzuii;een  tu  Ja»sRcn's  CJesthtchte,  ed.  L.  Pastor,  Freiburg  L  B.,  1008  etc 
and  Jaus^eu's  An  meiue  Kritiker,  Freiburg,  1883.)  Engliah  translation  by 
M.  A.  MitabeU  and  A.  M.  Christie.   6  vela.   LondoD.  1896-lMa 

C^rebs,  K.    Beitriige  end  Urkundeo  anr  deotaahen  Geadiicbte  im  Z^tdtar  der  Ret 

Lamprecbt,  K.   Deutische  Geschichte.   VoL       Berlin.  1894-6.  (Cf.  the  criticisms 

ef  H.  (tecken,  H.  DelbrSek^  and  M.  Lena,  and  lampreehf  a  replf  In  Zwei 

Streitschriftcn,  Derlin,  1807  ) 
Menzel,  C.  A.    Neuere  Geschichte  der  Deatscheu.    Breelau.    12  vols.  1826-48. 
Nameche,  A.  J.    L'Empereur  Charlaa  V.   6  torn.    Lonrain.  1889. 
Mitzsch,  K.  W.    Geschichte       deutsehen  Volkes  bis  anm  Angabiuger  Bellgion^ 

frieden.    3  vols.    2nd  e«l.    Leipzi^^.     IRR.'?  .'i,  lf?<>2. 
Pkhot,  A.    Charles  (^uint,  Chronique  de  sa  vie.    Faris.  1854. 
Banlce,  Leopold  toil   Deotadie  Gesckicbta  im  Zeatalter  der  Refbxmation.  9  Tob. 

6tii  ed.  Leipzig.  1882.  Vols.  i-iu.  of  Siiniiitliche  Werke.  Leipzig.  1874,  etc. 
Robertson,  William.    History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Cbarlea  V.  l/m^m, 

3  Tola.    1770.   10th  ed.  1B02.   Latest  ed.  London.  1887. 
VaadeneaNtfJ.  Journal  deaveiyageade  Charlaa  Quint  Ed.Gacfaard.  BroaHk  1874. 
Zellar«J.  Hiat  d'AUemagoei   VoL  r.   Vwit.  1891. 

Tlie  Allgemeine  deut»che  Biugraphie  (40  Bde^  Leipzig,  1875-1902)  and  Herzog's 
Realencyklopadie  fflr  Protertantiache  Tbeologie  und  Kirdie  (2nd  ed.  18  Bde,  Leipzig, 
1877,  etc)  ara  both  Indispensable  works  of  reference,  the  articles  being  usuaUy 
careful  monographs  written  by  specialist')  pnriclitMl  by  useful  bibliographical 
notes.  Compare  also  numerous  oontributious  (>y  baumgarten,  J.  Roth,  Kawerau, 
Kolde,  snd  oUier  aeholava  to  tiie  'Sehriflen  dei  Veraina  f&r  Refonnatiomgaaehidite' 
(188»-1908> 

Aixog,  G.    Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Kirchengeschichte.    10th  ed.,  by  F.  X. 

Kraua.   VoL  u.   Maine.  1882. 
Banm,  J.  W.  Capito  und  Butzer.  Vater  der  Reformirten  Kiieha  ElliecAld.  1880. 
Baumgarten,  H     Jakob  Sturm.    Strassburg.  18761. 
Bayer^  G.    Johaunes  Brenz.    Stuttgart  1899. 

BobtMk«j  H.  Wilbdm  Gnaphssua,  ein  Lehrer  aua  dem  RefbnnationKeitalter. 

Emdcn.  1875. 

Bugenliageu,  Joannes.    Lives  of,  by  L  W.  Graepp  (GQtenlohj  1897)^  U.  Uering 

(Halle,  1888),  C.  A.  T.  Vogt  (Elberfeld,  18C7). 
Canidietj  H.  Die  pbUoaephiadie  Weltanscbaunng  der  ReJbnnatloiHMit  hi  ihieo 

Beociehangen  sur  CSeigeninirt  SvohL  Laipstig.  1887. 
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Germany, 


DQUInger,  J.  J.  I.    BeiMg«  snr  politiMh«Q,  Uichlidiflny  and  ColfattwOweiiAfc 

2  vols.    Ratisbon.  1862-3. 

  Die  iiatbrmatioD.    3  vola.    Ratisboo.  1846-8. 

Brio1iMn»A.   Mirtin  Bntwr.   StiiMbing.  1891. 

Fabriciofl,  J.  A-    fpntifolmm  Lutheranum.    Hamburg.  1728-901 

Fuessli,  J.  C.    Carlstadts  Lebensgeschichte.    Frankfort  1776. 

Gerdea»  D.  Scrinium  Antiquajiain..UMl  hilt  Ref.  eccL  spectant.  8  voIjl  Groniofia. 

1749-65. 

GuUck,  W.  von.  Jofaaon  Qnpper  and  Miiw 'nit^keii  in  KAln  Ut  IMO.  MflMlfc 

1902. 

Hms,  a  A.   Kiidicog«ieUehto.   Leipzig,   lltii  lfl8& 

HArtmann,  Juliiu.    Leben  and  aoagew.'iliUe  SohiiftMi  il«r  Vlttw  dar  IstiMKiniMkB 

Kirche.    6  parU.    Elberfpld  1861-70. 

  £.  Schnepff,  der  Reformator  in  Schwab«a  etc.   Tdbiogwu  18701. 

and  JMg«r,  C.  Jdiann  Breni.   2  vok.  Hambiuf  .  1840-S. 
Haussleiter^  J.    Melanchthon-Kompendium.    Grei&wald.  1902. 
Heppe.  H  L  J.    Dogmatik  dM  deiitMh«n  ProiMtantiflmiui  im  16  Jakrii.  Z^9k> 

Gotiia.  1867. 

Gflaehlfihte  der  InliheiiMhcn  CooomdioiibraM]  wad  CnmHirdifc    S  idk 

\rarburg.  1867-9. 
Jacoby,  U.    Die  Liturgik  der  Refonuatoren.    Gotha.    1871  etc. 
Jaeger,  C.  F.    Andreas  Bodenatein  von  Carlstadt,   Stuttgart  1866. 
Jlger,  C.    MittlMiliuigan  nir  idiwibiHlMn  and  ftankjidiea  Itnlhrwulloium 

fchichte.    Stuttgart.  1828. 
Jarcke,  C.  S.  Studien  and  Skizzeu  zur  Geiicjhichte  der  Reformation.  Schaffiutoian. 

1840. 

Kftwenn^  W.    Thomas  Marner.    Halle.  1890-1. 

  G.    .Fo^iann  Afrricola  von  Eisleben.    Berlin.  1881. 

  Uieroajrmus  Kmser.    Halle.  18i)6. 

Kflil,  F.  fi.   Lafhen  LabaunnnstSndii.   4  parts.   Leipzig.  1784. 
Keim,  C.  T.    Ambrose  Blaurer,  der  schwabische  Reformator.    Stuttgart.  18601 
Keller,  L.    Die  Reformation  and  die  ^teren  Reform parteieu.    Leipsrlg.  1885. 
Kolde,  Th.  Beitnlge  sur  Kaformationsgeechiohtej  in  Kirohengeachichtiiche  Stodien. 
1888  ele. 

  Audita*  Altbamer,  der  Humaniat  nnd  Beforntttor  in  Bnndwitiuy-ABiiwrt. 

Erlanffcn.  1805. 

iiurtz,  J.  H.    Lebrbuch  der  Kirchen^eiMihicbte.    11th  ed.    Leipzig.  1890. 
KQgeig«n,  C.  W.   Lathers  Au&ssuug  von  der  Ck»tth«it  CiiriitL   Uipiig.  19QL 

  Rechtfertignngslehre  des  Jobs.  Brenz,    {.c^xji-a^.  1808. 

Lemmens,  Leonhard.    Augustin  von  Alfeld.    Freiburg.  1897. 

Liessem,  H.  J.   Groppers  I.eben  und  Wirken.    Cologne.  1878. 

Luther,  Martin.    Lives  of,  by  Hi.  Kolde,  2  vola.,  1884-93;  J.  Kdstlin,  8  vok., 

Elberfeld,  1876,  6th  ed.  1902;  Kuhn,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1883;  .M.  Lenz,  3rd  ed. 

Berlin,  1897 »  Plitt  and  Petersen,  Leipzig,  1883 ;  U.  £.  Jacobs,  New  York, 

1898;  P.  M.  Bade,  3  vda.,  TQbingeo,  1901. 
MarhaiiiedGe,  Ph.   Ge.schichte  der  teutschen  Reformation.  4  vols.  Berlin.  1831-4 
Maurenbrecher,  W.   Ge>cliichte  der  katholiscliAn  Roformatiou.   Ndrdlingen.  188Ql 

  Studien  and  Skizzen  zur  Geschichte  der  iieformationszeit    I^wipzig.  1874. 

Mdanohduni  (yvA  Sahwanard),  PbiUp.   Uvea     by  G.  EUingar  (Ba&,  1808); 

J.  W.  Richard  (New  York,  1888);  B.  Sofaaafer  (GOtenloli,  1887);  and  SAmidI 
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liohea2A)Ilem  Forischuugea  and  the  publication*  of  the  Verein  fur  die  lieacbichta 

(0  BruDsiriolc. 

Havemann,  H.  Gcoshiehte  ven  BmtnaehweigvLfliiebvif,  8  fok.  GMIipfHi. 

1853-7. 

Heinomann,  O.   Geachicbte  von  hraimschwcig  und  Hannover.    Gotba.  1882. 
HOne^  A.    Geieliiehte  voo  HannoTer  end  Bramuehweig.  2  pla.  Haaofer. 

1824-30. 

Koldewey,  F.    BeitrSge  zur  Kirchen>  and  Scholgescbicbke  daa  HeiM^gtomt 

BrAun<icbweig.    Wolfcnbuttel.  1888. 
Lentz,  C.  (J.  H.    Braunschweigs  Kircbenrefonnation.    Leipzig.  1828. 
Spittler,  L.  T.    G«  s(  hit  hte  von  Calenberg.    2  vols.    Gottingeti.  17BG. 
8tCive,  J.  jB.    Besclureibuog  uud  Gescbicbte  d.  UochjatifU  and  FurBteutbuma  Osna- 

brOek.  OanabrddE.  1709. 
Vaterl&ndiscbes  Archiv  fur  hannoveriaeh4»ianiMdkW.  Geoehiclite.  Edd.  I^pileker  aod 

BrSnnenVrir.    Lunebu  rt^.  18.T0-3. 
Wrede,  A.    i>ie  Einiuhrung  der  Refonuatiou  im  luiieburgisciieii  Lande.  GutLmgeu. 

1B87. 

-        Ernst  der  Bekenner,  Herzog  von  Braunschweig.    Halle.  1888. 

See  alao  the  Zeitachnft  des  bistoriscben  Vereins  fUr  Niedersachaeo.  Hanover. 

(g)  Clevea-Julicb-Berg. 

Below,  O.  TOO.  lADdtagaktan  m  Jaiidi-Beig.  VoL  i.  1400-1662.  Dteeldoil 

1896. 

Keeb,  H.H.  Die RoliBnDalkn in JOlieb.  Svobi  nukftri  1889. 

See  alao  liheZdlHdiilftdeaBeisiifllienQeaddelitiTeraiiia.  Bona.  IseS^efeOL 
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(h)  fSam. 

Ratbberger,  J.    Elsdseische  RefbrmatioDsgeMhichte.    2  pta.   Stiaiilni^  If^ 
Bdhridi,  T.  W.  Gewluchto  d«r  RefiDnuluMi  in  Klaui.  dpta  StitMboif.  lASOrl 

Uth^  J.  W.  von  der.  Erilvtemng  dtr  filaldMlMa  RdtofOMtioiNlitataili^  AAm^ 

bach.  1733. 

Stein,  F.   G«0chicIite  Fnnkeus.    2  vols.    Schweinfurt.  1886-6. 

(j)  Hesfie, 

Ackermaun,  C.  A.    Bibliotkeca  Hessiaca.    10  pt8.    Ca»eL  1884-^* 
Glagaa,  Hans.    Anna  von  Hessen.    Marburg.  1899. 

Hanwicamp,  F.  W,   HMiische  KlrehflngMoliidito  im  Zeilaltar  dar  Bafaiiall— » 

2  vols,    Marl)urp.    18.V2  ^. 
Hesaische  Landtagsakten.  iiist.  Komm«  fOr  Hesse  and  Waldeck.  Marbox;^.  1901, 
Kodhlar^W.  Hesnscbe  f^ken^wteuiig  itt  ZaHalttr  4«r  ItoAnn^^  Gisssn. 

1894. 

Lanze,  Wi'f^nd.    He^ische  Chronik.    Zeitsdur.  dea  Vareuu  fur  flwiwht  Ga* 

Bchichte.    Cassel.  1837. 
Macudier,  F.  Geaehiehto  von  Hcaiea.  Ilarbiug;  1891 

FMtel,  G.    Die  Organisation  dta  hasiiiclian  Hmim  nntar  FUUjip  dm  Gia» 

muthigen.    Berlin.  1897. 
Kominel,  Ch.  von.    Fhiiipp  der  Grossmutliige.    3  vols.    GieesoL  18901. 
^—  GeMshielite  von  HoML   IOtdIi.   Mulnug  and  OumL  1880-18681 

8w also  the  MttUkailiingen  d«a  OlMrhtMlMlMtt  VcNini  mxiSmM^b^m^  Now 
Foilgttzii  1~^ 

(k)  Hn!«trin. 

Waits,  O.   SchleawigwHolateiiia  Geschichte.   2  vols.   Gottingen.  ISfiSL 

(1)  Hungary. 

Bel,  M.    Adpnmtns  ad  historiarn  TTnrisnrinf'.     2  pt^*.     Posen.  I7d6-48b 

  Compendium  Hungariae  Cieographicum,    Foeen.  17^ 

Gsttday,  Eugen.    INe  Geedhichte  wt  Ungam.  Ed.  Mami.  Bwlia.  i  vmllL  1898. 

(Cf.  Hist  Vierteljahrscbrift,  1903,  i,  91  sqq.) 
Engel,  J.  C.    Monumeuta  Ungrica.    Vienna.  1809. 

Fesaler,  L  A.    Die  Geschichte  der  Ungam.    10  vols.   Leipsig.    1816-25.  [The 
beat  edition,  by  B.  Klein,  la  not  In  the  Bxitisih  Mweiim.] 

HorvSth,  M.    Geschichte  Ungams.    2  vols.    Pesth.  1863. 

Istvdni,  N.    Regui  Hung^rici  historiae  lib,  vifiicTv,    ViiMifia.  17*^0. 

Katona,  Istvin.    Hibt.  critica  pnmonim  Hungariae  Ducum.    Hist.  Kegum  stupa 

Awtriacae.    22  vols.    Ba^  177B-I81<k 
Pray,  G.  S.  J.    Kpi^tolao  Procfnim  rczvi^  Himcpariao  (\o  T.'iSl),    Vienna.  IBrtR. 
Smolka,  S.    Ferdinands  1  BemiihuDgen  um  die  ivroue  von  Ungam.  Archiv 

fur  Oesterr.  Gesch.   Vleona.    I84&   Vol.  vri. 
Verancsics,  A.    De  rebus  gestis  Joannis  [Zapolya]  Regis  Hungariae  (bi  IL  GL 

Kovachich's  Scriptores  Rerum  Hung.,  Buda,  1798,  voL  ^  pp.  39  etc.). 

al^T)  the  MonurrtPTita  Hungariae  Historica  in  ooano  of  pnUicotiOD  bjtba 
Magyar  i  udomanvos  Akadeniia.    Festh.    1867/  etc 

(m)  Mecklenbnii^. 

Belts,  R.  Mecklenburgische  Gescbicbte  in  Einzeldarstellungen.  Berlin.  1899,  etft 
Rudloff,  F.  A.    Meckleuburgische  Ge^ciiivlite.    3  pta.    Sdiwerin.  1780-182:i. 
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Srhnpll,  H.    Meckk'iiburir  im  Zoitnltpr  tier  Reformation     BoHth  1900. 
Schreiber,  H.   Johum  Aibrecht  1,  Hentog  von  Meckleubui|;^.    Schhfi.  dw  Vereiiu 

Schroder,  D.  SifdMiiliifloritt  doi  «waignliwc1wn  Meddnbuigi.  S  pliL  Bortoek. 

1788. 

Stein,  F.  Hersog  Magnus  tou  Mecklenburg,  Bischof  voo  Scbweriu.  Scbweriiu  1880. 
VonLatMirfC&  GMcbklite  MMktwibiuct.  apth  Boliik 

(u)  Oldenbai^. 

flw  Jdubmh  Ar  QaNhldite  dee  Henogthunw  OMwbiug;  7  volt. 

(o)  The  Palatinate. 

Alting,  H.  HistoriaEccleaiae  Palatinaeu   In  Monnnmita  Pietatis.   Pti.  Frankfort. 

1701. 

Gothein,  E.   Die  LandHinde  dw  Knrp&la.  Zeitadhr.  fflr  OeioiL  das  ObacrhaiiiiL 

N.  F.  VoLiu. 

Hlnanr,  L,  Gewsh.  der  rfielntoehen  Fbh.  8  vdb.   HeidetlMqi;  184& 

Jung,  H.    In  Bcitrage  Bayer.  Kircbengeschichto.    VoL  X.    [GatnlOflM  of  nsteildb 

for  the  eccles.  history  of  t>ic  Palatinate.} 

Leodius,  Ilubertus  Thomas.  Auual.  de  vita  Frederici  EL  Palatini  hh.  xiv.  Frank- 
fort   1624.   (CI  Hasenclever,  Die  Snhmalkaldeneri  1901,  pp.  242-7.) 

lippert,  F.  Rfllbnuftkn  in  fikdii^  Sitto,  and  Seliiil*  der  ObttrpfiUs.  FnilNug. 
18d7 

Bending^  F.  X.   0m  RefimBftdoiisweric  to  der  PfUs.   Bfinnheim.  1849. 

See  also  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschicbta  dea  Oberrheius,  and  GeseiUcliaft  fur 
rlioliiltffhi)  fimrhlclitfkfliidtt 

(p)  Bmiemafa. 

Butholt!,  F.  W.   Gesdiialito  von  EQgan  and  Fmnmevn.    4  pti.  Hnnbuiig. 

iierckmaou,  Joannes.    Stralsundische  Chronik.    In  Mohnike  and  Zober's  ^>tral- 

•undiselMChronikea.   Pti.  fitnlsund.  188& 
Ssntzow,  Th.  Chnoik  von  PMunem:  ed.  Bfthmer,  Stattin  183S  and  again  in 

1896-7. 

Madam,  F.  L.  n.  wn.  CSaadiichta  dar  KsfQluiing  dar  avangd.  Lehra  to  FommanL 

Greifswald.  IS,".?. 

Bipke,  J.  N.  Die  fiinfiihrang  dar  Aafonitttion  to  dan  faaltiachan  Provtosan. 
iUga.  1883. 

(q)  Saxony. 

Bcckar,  J.  KtitfDtat  Jakann  und  aatoo  Bariahttngan  an  Lofhar  ItSSX^  Leip^. 
1890. 

fiotti^er,  C.  W.    Gesch.  des  KurstAatea  and  Kdnigr*  Sachaen.    Sod  ad.  Hearan 

and  Ukert's  series.    Hamburg.  1867. 
Boabkolti,  G.    Bibliothek  der  sftchs.  Geschichte.    Leipzig.    1002,  etc. 
Bnrckhardt,  C.  A.  Emestinische  Undtagsakten  14S7-1A32.  ThOringiacbaGaaehicbta- 

quellen.   N.  F.   VoL  r.   Jeoa.  1902. 
Glafey,  A.  P.  Geaehidita  d«a  C3iui<*  nnd  FQratlidien  Hamaa  m  Sacbaeii.   4tfi  ad. 

NOmberg.  1763. 

Seidemann,  J.  K.    Die  Reformationszett  in  Sachsen  1517-1539.    Dre<?den.  1848. 
Wachnnutb,  £.  W,  G.    Niedersachsische  Geschichte.    Berliu.  1803. 
Walok,  H.  Gaofg  der  Biitlfc^  Hanog  tod  Sacbaan.  Bmoawiok.  1900. 

Baa  alap  tha  AjddT  and  Nanaa  Arduv  flir  fijiftbiiacba  Oaaduchte ;  tha  Oeachibht»» 
qudDan  dar  PMaa  fladiian,  Magdaboiig,  28  vol*.;        Oaacbiabtw|uallan  dar 
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Provinz  5>iachson  iin  l  nrnTrn/niiflrti  ^fhiete,  xxx  vols.,  Ilalle;  and  the  PuldirAtioiig 
the  Siclisische  Kommituiou  fiir  Geschichte,  which  has  in  projMuration  the  Aktea 
nad  Btivfb  dtt  H«noga  Georg,  th»  FdL  Cbrresp.  of  Mawries^  •  bibliography  of 
fluon  Ustofj  by  HftutaMdi^  and  Akten  siar  G«oliiohte  dot  Bmnnikri^gM. 

(r)  SilMia. 

Biermann,  6.     G««dAdito  dfli  Pfolertuilivitlit  in  Owlwniriffhfwnli  fliililiMimi 

Pi^ue.  1897. 

Soffuer,  J.    Gesch.  der  Reforniatiou  in  SchlMien.    Brealau.  1^7. 
WiMhtar,  P.  Sehlesieu  unter  Ferdi]iaiMllA24-ei.  ZtllMkr.  to  Vania*  Or  GsmIl 
Behletieiw.   VoL  nz.   Braakn.   18M^  «ldb 

(a)  S««Uik 

Banmann,  F.  L.    Fnn;cliung«n  ror  schwriln  t  hen  Geschichte.    Kempten*  IMBl 
Keim^  C.   Schwabische  Reformationigeachichte.    Tubingen.  18^. 
nrtar,  J.  C.  Genhidita  voo  Sdiwa^n.  6  volt.  Stutt^^arL  1803-18S7. 

8m  aln  the  ZeitMshrift  d«t  hiatoriaehMi  Verdiu  fBr  Sehwsben  nod  Neobvfy. 

(t)  Wurttemberg. 

Ernst,  V.    BvteArHdiMl  de«  Herzogs  Qiristoph.   2  Tola.   StvttgmrL  18Bd-lflOL 
Bartnuum,  J.    WQittembergische  Kirchengeachichte.    Stuttgart.  1899. 
■         Geschichte  der  Reformation  in  Wurttemberg.    Stuttgart.  1835. 
Heyd,  h.  F.    Ulrich,  Herzog  zu  VV'urttembei^.    '6  vols.    Tubingeu.  1841-4. 
Hayd,  W,   BlfaliogTsphie  der  wOrttaoibergiMhen  Gesdiicbte^  2  vala.  Stattgrnd 
1897. 

Kogler,  Bw    Herzog  01  rich  voa  Wurttembery.    Stuttgart.  1866. 

—  Chrittoph,  Herzog  zu  WQrtteinberf«   2  voIb.   Stuttgart  1868-72. 
Pfirter,  J.  C.    Herzog  Christtoph  ZD  WQrtemberg.    2  pts.    TQbingen.  iaiO-20. 
Settler,  C.  F.    Gescb  dee  Heraogthums  WQrttombei^.    6  pts.    Ulm.  1764-a 
Schafer,  D.  WQrttetnbergische  Geschichtsquelleo.  Stuttgart.  Vols.  1-11.  1894-& 
Sdifliid»  J.  C  aod  Pfialar,  J.  a    DankwOidigfcaitaii  dar  Wilztamb«g.  ml 

SchwUbischen  RcfomiationegesehUilits.    2  volg.    Tfibingen.  1817. 
Schneider,  E.    WQrttmnbergische  GeaeUehte.    Stuttgart  1896. 

—  W&rttembergiKche  Refonnataonigeschichta.  Stuttgart.  1887. 
Sllliii,  P.  F.  vm.  Gasah.  Wirtenibwpi   Vol.  vf,  Stnttpfft  18781 

See  also  the  ^^  lirttembergische  Vierteljahrshefte  fur  LnadMgaadiidlte  and  tlM 
Zaitadirift  of  the  Vai«tn  Ar  daa  WQrttemboigiaohe  FnmkML 

(ii)   Eodetiasticai  States. 

Augsburg.    Braun,  P.  L.   Geschichte  der  Bischofe  von  Augshorg.    4  vols.  Augs- 
burg. 1819-18. 

Steichele,  A.    Das  Bisthum  Aujfsburff.    Aup^hurg.    1861,  etc 
Bamberg.    Erhard,  O.   Die  Reformatiou  io  Bamberir  1.^22-1556.   Erlaugeo.  ISm. 
Heller,  Joseph.    Refonnatiousgeschichte  des  ehcinaligeu  Bisthuuis  Bamberg. 
Bamberg.  182.5. 

Looshom,  J.  Die  Gaaohichta  daa  Bisthnma  Bambeiy.  Monioh.   1886,  ala. 

VoLiT. 

Oak^iio.  Ennan,  L.  Oescb.  dar  Rfl£  im  BeraldM  der  altan  EradioeeM  Kola. 

Cologne.  1849. 

Ley,  C.  A.    Die  Kolnisdie  Kircheng^chichte.    Cologne.  1802. 
Meyer,  C.    Kiilu  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformatiou.    1UU2.    (Sammlung  win. 
Vortiige,  N.  F.    Scr.  vii.  No.  163.) 
Halbarttadt.   Langenbeck,  W.  Geach.  der  B«C  daa  atiftasb  Gdttiqgen.  1886. 
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Malm.   Gndaniu,  V.  F.   Ood«x  dlploawtiow  Mogfiurtiiiaa   Gfittingvn.  1743-08. 

Hennes,  J.    Albrecht  von  P.raii(1o;i1'-irf,',  Krzbisrliof  von  ^!3M^z.    Mainz,  1858. 
May^  J.  Der  Kuzfunt,  ivardioal,  uud  JSrsbiacliof  Albrecht  JLL  2  vols.  Miuiidi. 
1885-76. 

Redlich,  P.    KardinAl  Albrecht  von  Brandmlmtf.    Mains.  I900l 

Muiister.    Eihard,  H.  A.    Geachichte  Miiusters.    MQnflter.  18^7 
Sabsburg.    bchmid,  J.   AnSaag  der  Refonnation  im  Emtiit  iSalzbuiy  1617-26. 
fidslnug.  1880; 

8—  abo  tfw  MHtliellitngwi  derCleaalltrliift  fttr  Salalmyg.  LmdwlniDds.  40  vols. 

iipeiar.  lUmling^F.X  QoNlikihtete  BiacltfllbToaSpeier.  2v«i]a.  Malm,  186S-4. 
—  Urkvodenbiidi lor Geadiicbto der  BifdiAfe von Spete    Svoli.  Maim. 

Trier.    Die  Ilefuruiation  in  Trier.    Bonn.  1846. 

WQrzburg.  Ludewig,  J.  P.  WGnbttigiiabAGeaehielitiMibrelber.  nrmkibrt.  171& 
Bmiui,  C.    Gesch.  der  Heranbildimg  dm  Klenift  itt  der  DidoeM  WOnbtitfi 

2  vola.    Wumbiug.  188iM)7. 


(Ill)  ThtCUkt, 

Hie  most  importaDAiOQrGe  for  tiie  history  of  Cteimn  cities  b  lilie  giml  MiiH  of 
Chroniken  der  deutadiOD  Stiidte,  ed.  Karl  Hegel»  icxix  voIb.,  Leipzig,  188^1902, 
which  is  still  in  progress.  It  comprises  at  present  the  Niiraberg  *  Chroniken' 
(6  Tolfl.),  Augsbuig  (5  vols.),  Bruusu  tck  (2  rola.),  Magdeburg  (2  vols.),  Straasbuig 
(8  Toilfl.),  C(dogne  (8  vda.),  Regensborg  (1  vol.),  Utinm  <8  vde.)^  Lflbeek  (3  toIi.), 
and  the  Westphalian  and  l^ower  lUiine  cities  (.3  vols.).  Besidecs  this  series  most  Inrpo 
CSermau  towns  have  published  or  are  publishing  their  '  Urkuudenbucher,'  but  this 
class  of  document  refers  generally  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  Reformation.  Thm 
mom  important  towns  have  also  as  a  rule  their  '  Geselischaft,*  '  Avoihiv'  or  '  Verein 
fiir  Geschichte/  ^nd  it  %rfv;!(!  roquire  a  whole  volume  to  enumerate  tlie  variouH 
political  and  oonstttutional  histories  of  German  towns.  The  following  iii>t  comprises 
onlj  biitoriet  of  the  Refbrraation  in  aomo  of  Ifao  moie  important  towm  vUdi 
malariaUj  in8imneod  tiia  gonenl  eouiao  of  Gorman  liiatoty. 

'    Augsburg.   Jaeger,  C.  Goieh.  dor  Stadt  Augsburg.   Iknmtadt  18S7- 

Both,  Fr.    Augsbuigs  Reformation^[wahidito  Ul7-80^    Munich  1881. 

Re-ed.    Augsburg.  1901. 
Von  Stetteu,  Paul.   Geschichte  der  Reichsatadt  Augsburg.    Augsburg.  1762, 
178& 

ATolfart,  K.    Die  Augsburirer  Iloformation  in  15r;'>  1.    Leipzig.  1901. 
Colmar.    Rocholl,  H.    Aufange  der  Reformation  in  Colmar.    Leipzig.  1876-8. 

  Die  Einfuhrung  der  Reformation  in  Colmar.    Leipzig.  1876. 

COnatance.    Issel,  £.    Refonnation  in  Konataos.    F^burg.  1898. 

Laible,  J.    Geschichte  der  Stadt  Kou^tnnz.    Constanca  18fK). 
£8MliDgen.   Keim,  C.  T.  Refonuatiousblatter  der  Reichstadt  Evsliiigen.  Easlingen. 
1880. 

Frankfort    Jung,  R.    Frankfurter  Chroniken  ond  annalittiwho  Aafioichnni^an 

der  Reformatioiiszeit.    Frankfort.  1888. 
Steitz,  G.  £.    Der  lutherische  Pradikant  H.  Beyer.    Ein  Zeitbild  aus  Fraak- 

furts  Kirchengeschichte.    Frankfort.  1852. 
Goslar.    Holscher,  H.    Ge.sch.  der  Reformation  in  Gosl.ir.    Hannover.  1902. 
Guttingen.    Erdemann,  G.    Gesch.  der  Reformation.    Gbttingeti.  1888. 
QnilBwald.   Uckoley,  A.  Boform-jGewdi.  dor  Stedt  Graiftwald.  Grelftwald.  1908. 
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HAintmrg.   Gow,  M.   HualMUg*  Politik  um  di»  Mitto  d«  zn  Jahiii.  Hwahn; 

1896. 

WBHim,  H.  C.  W.  Dto  Kinfltlininy  d«r  lUfiocnaiiai  to  Bimlniig;  VMi 
fflr  Ref.  Gesch.    HaUe.  1880. 
Hanover.    Rihrdt,  W,    Gesch.  der  Ref.    Hanover.  1891. 

Leipeig.   Bachwald^  G.   Kefonnatioxugeschicbte  der  Stadt  Leipzig.   Leipzig.  1900. 

Sfliftrty  F.   IMe  ReAmntlioii  in  Leipzig.   Leipzig.  1883. 
LQbeck.    Schreiber,  H.    Die  Reformation  LQbeclu.    Halle.  1902. 
LQneburg.  Wrede^A.  Die  £iiif&hning  d«r  Refoimatioii  in  LQiiebi^  GdUiagvo. 
1887. 

Magdebuff .   HadiM,  F.   Die  EiofShnuig  dar  Baf.  in  d«r  Stidt  Ifagdabnii^ 

Marburg.    Koibe^  W.   Die  Einfuhrung  der  Reformation  in  Marburg.  Marboif, 
1871. 

Ifemmingen.   Dobel,  F.    MfiminingaD  im  Refornrntioniamtaheir.  A  ptn 

mingen.  1M77 

Unold,  J.  F.  RefonaatiouageBchichte  der  Stadt  Menuningen.  Memmingen.  1817. 
Nfirdlingen.   Geyer,  C.  Die  Nordlinger  evangeliedien  KirehenordniipgMl  dti  zn 

Jahrhunderts.    Munich.  1890. 
Numberg.    Baader,  J.    ReitrSfre  «ur  Kunstpresrh  Niirnbergs.   Ndrdlingen.  1890. 
Hetde,  G.    Beitrage  zur  Gesch.  Niimbergs  m  der  ReformatioQSZMt.  Maurca- 
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KhicklioliD,  A.  DcrReichabigsaSyeierunJ.  1626.  Sybel'i  HisL  Zettaeh.  Monicb. 

1859  etc.    Vol.  lvi. 

fkiy,  J.  AnaleklMi  mr  G«wh.      Rridmngi  m  Bptkit  Im  J.  1688..  ZellMhr.  IQr 

Kirchengesch.  vm,  ix,  xii.    Tfamhurg.  1888. 
Seliomburgkj  W.   Dift  Pack'scheu  Handel.   Maurenbrecher'a  Hist  Taachenboclu 
Leipzig.  1882. 

SdlornbAnm,  K.    Stellanfr  d.  Markgnif  Kasimir,  1524-7.    Erlangen.  IfiQl. 

Marki::mf  Gpnrf^  nnd  d.  SSchsisch-HeniBche  nOinl niwbwil i <>^nng  von  IS2& 
Beitr.  zur  bayer.  ivircbengescb.  viu  103-212. 
Bdnmn,  K.    Ludgnf  Philipp  and  ia»  Rwli'aelMD  HlndeL    Leipzig.  188L 

(Cf.  W.  Schombargk  in  Maurenbreeber^t  TMOheubucb.  1882.) 
SUtfpSt.    Erste  Bundnisbeetrebun^en  evang^Hscber  StAnde.    Jfnn.  18fi8. 
'^Hnk,  H.   Die  Stadte  und  daH  Bundniss  der  evangelischeu  Fiirsten  1526-7. 

Wflfanv.  1887. 

VoDderUtlij  J.W.  Krlivlmi  4«r  IMbmtiM  m  USA  Ml  1888.  aebmlMMh. 

17d& 

(iii)   The  organUation  qf  Lutheran  Churchee. 

Berlit,  G.    Lather,  Morner,  und  d.  Kircbenlied  de«  16  Jabrb.    Leipc%.  1889. 
Bugeobagen,  J,    Kizdkenordiiungen  fOr  die  Stadt  Brauuscbweig.  WolfiBobCtttel 
1885. 

Bnrkhardt,  C.  A.   Geschichte  der  deatscben  Kirche»>  iiii4  SdhdvfaiteUoiMn  te 

Zeitalter  dor  Reformation.    I^eipzig.    1879,  etc. 
Cohrs,  P.   EvangeL  Katecbismuaversucbe  vor  Lutben  Encbiridion.  4  vobk  Berlin. 

1900-1902.   (G£  Beitrilge  sor  bayw.  KircbengMebiohto  rm  287-8.) 
Friclrp,  F.     Lutbei^  kicuicr  Kntcrlnsnin'?.    Gottingen.  1897. 
Friedricb,  G.    Lutber  und  die  Kircbeuver£u8ang.   Darmstadt.  1884. 
Hartmann,  Jolioa.   Adteile  kateeh«tiMli«  Dgnkmale  der        Kirobe^  odar  die 

Uemen  Katecbismen  von  Brenz,  Althnmier^  TjM^bnuimi,  Had  LntlMr  ana  den 

Jahren  1627-9.    Stuttgart  1844. 
Maee^  C.  A.    Heivog  Albrecht  too  Preuasen  uud  seiu  Uofprediger  [J.  Fon^]. 

Leipaig.  1878. 

KSstuer,  A.  Die  Kinderfragen.  Der  enrte  deutacbe  Katechi^maa.  Leipaig.  1902. 
Lembert,  FraTKj'ois.    Lives  of,  by  Baum  (Stiassbure:,   1H40),  F.  W.  HaaseOiflUlp 

(Elberleid,  IbbU),  Stiere  (BresUu,  ltit>7)  aud  Louis  Kufet  (Paria,  1873). 
Planekj  6.  I,   GeMbidrte  der  BnMeboa^,  der  Veiiiiderung«i  end  der  BOdmif 

ninena  ProtostAntischpn  I/'hrlie^i  iffiB.    6  vols.    Leipisiir.  1781-1800. 
Riolhter,  A.  L,   Die  evaugeL  tuzcheoordnungea  dee  16  Jalurb.  2  vola.  Weimar. 
1846. 

aehlii^S.  Pto  eyengeliaehen  KirdMPetdmmgin  dee  18  Jihrli.  Leifrig;  1888. 

(iv)    The  Protect  of  lo2y. 

Jong,  A.    Gescbicbte  des  Keichstags  za  Speier  in  16^.    Strasaburg.  1830. 
MGUer,  J.  J.  Hlit  voo  der  evea^eL  Stiade  I^vteitaftioa  ond  ApeUatien.  Jeoa. 

1706. 

Npy,  J.    Ge««bicbte  dee  Reicbstages  zu  if^peier  in  1529.    Hamburg.  1880. 
Tittmaun,  J.  A.  U.    Die  Protestation  zu  Speyer.    Leipzig.  1829. 

C.    CuAPTKH  VII,    The  Confuot  ok  CuKjiuiti  and  Partibs. 

(i)   The  Oot^erenee  at  Sfarhurg  and  Oon/eenon  qf  Avgeburg. 

B««««i.  B.    Lnther  in  Marburg  152.9  (Preuss.  ,l»brb.  civ  4ia-.'?1,  Berlin,  1901). 
lireadi,  F.    Strasbourg  et  Li  querelle  iacrameutaire.    Moataubau.  1902. 
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Briefer,  Th.    Reitrige  Eur  GflMh.  dM  Aagibarg.  JSLfkba^agm  1630.   Zwtwhr.  Or 

Kirchenic-  zn.  1891. 

—  Dto  Torgmner  ArtikeL    In  Kircheugeidiiditlidw  Stodiflo.    Lri]»%.  18811 
Bacer,  M.    JTistorische  Nadixicht  von  dem  GeipKfdi  n  Uaibmg.  Siakr,  ^utm> 
Ittog  u,  Uf  171  sqq,. 

CUiaiohj  H.  J.  R.   Lather  imd  dte  Angsbargiielis  Coofawioo.   Ltlps^  188L 

BxiduoD,  A.    Das  Marburger  lleligionRgesprSch.    Strmaibarg.  1880. 

"Bacher,  H.    Die  Glaubensparteicn  in  der  EidgenoMenicbaft  und  ihn  BMiahnqgM 

su  den  deatschen  Protestanteu  1627-31.    Frmaenfald.  laa^. 
VaebUfMoria,  GeMb. dee Iteielialiiget m Angabiuf .  heSftig.  18801.  (Ctboofeiea 

the  Kame  subject  ptiMishprt  the  pamp  ypar  by  f.  Fikpnscber  and  C,  Pfaff*) 
Ficker^  J.   Die  Konfutation  des  Au^burg.  Belceantnlssee.   Leipzig.  188L 
  Dee  Komrtemer  BekenntniM.  TOMngen.  1902. 

  Aktenstiicke  za  den  ReligionmdMiidliiQgea  d«i  Bilehrtegei  w  Begwtift 

1532.    Zeitacbr.  fiir  K.  (Jeswh.  xn. 
Funstemaon,  K.  £.    Urkuadeubuch  zu  der  Gesck.  dee  Beiehstage  zo  Augsburg* 

2  vole.    Ralla  1888-S. 
Greinrr.    Brinfworh';pl  Kourad  ^fock<I.  ..auf  dem  Beklulag  m  Aogelraijg  IBSKt, 

Wurttemb.  Vierteljh.  vi.  62-107,  vii.  60-88. 
Jaeger,  C.    Die  Aageb.  KonfieMion  der  vier  Stfidte.    BSk-Lotlir.  ProteetmntieelMr 

liberaler  Verein.    No.  xiv.  1880. 
Koaake,  J.  K.  F.  Luthet^s  Anteil  an  dor  Augsburgischen  Confemon.  Berlin.  1863. 
Kolde,  Th.   NQraberg  and  Luther  vor  dem  Reichstag  cu  Augsburg.  Kircheog. 

Stodien.    Leipzig.  1888. 
J>oay»a,  G.  de.    CartAS  al  Carlos  V  1530-2.    Ed.  Q.  HellM.    BedJo.  18tt. 
Loscber,  V.  £.    Historia  Motuum.    Leipzig.  I770l 
Meyer,  C.    L»  r^utetiou  de  la  oonteBkm  d'Aogsboarg.   Alencoa.  180& 
Morikofer,  J.  G.  Oltieh  SSwingU  moh  deD  nrknadlidMn  Qnellan.  S  fHa^  Ldpd^ 

1867-9. 

Miiller,  JS.  F.  K.   Die  BekenntniBschriften  d.  reform.  Kirche.   Leipzig.  1902. 
FMlnldi  A.  Pie  Konftitation  dee  Vientgdtebekenntniwes    Leipzig.  1899i 
Popowski,  F.  von.    Kritik  dor  bandscbriftlicbeu  Sammlung  dea  Joll«  Fiber  m  der 

Gesch.  des  Aogaborg.  Reichstags  in  1530.    Konigsberg.  1880. 
Salig,  C.  A   VoUstandige  Hist,  der  Augsburg.  Confession.  4  pt8.   Halle.  1790-4Sw 
Kuckert,  L.  J.   Lathers  VerhSltnie  sum  Aogsburgiscben  Bekeuntniss.  Jena.  185C 
Schirrmacher,  F.  W.    Briefo  und  Akten  zu  der  Gesch.  dea  ReligioiU|gW]ilidMt  n 

Marburg  and  dee  Ueichiitages  zu  Augsburg.  Gotha.  1876* 
TMhekert,  P.  Die  Augsburgisehe  Konf^Bsion.  Leipzig.  1901. 
  Die  bisber  uubckannte  Ulmer  Handaehrift  der  Aiigrik  KfnftwitllL  TheoL 

Slndien  und  Kritiken,  l:t03,  pp.  48-70. 
Uhlbora,  J.  G.  W.   Die  llefonnation.  Lather  und  die  Schweizer.  Hanover.  18(»S. 
Virck,  H.   Melanchthons  politische  Stellung  auf  dem  Retehetngd  sa  AngabOff  15301 

Zeitsehr.  ita  KiwthengeachiehtBL   VoL  is*  1887* 

(U)  Tka  8ehma!kaUi9  Lmguu, 

Meurer,  M.    Der  Tkg  m  Sehaaelkeldio  mid  die  8eliiMlkeMtMK«i  ArlflnL 

Leipzig.  1B37. 
l*fender,  P.   Les  arUcles  de  Smalkalde.    Paris.  1899. 

Sdnnidl^  O.  Zu  GeaeUehte  dee  fidmielk.  Bnodee.  Foredi.  ear  Dentoehen  Geeek 

VoL  XXV. 

Singer,  P.    Bezicbung  des  Schmalkald.  Buudes  zu  £ngland.    Greifswald.  1901. 
Wiockelmauu,  O.  Der  Schmalkaldiache  Bund  1530-2  und  der  Numberger  Religiooe* 

friede.    Strassburg.  1892. 
Zaogeneister^lL  Die  achmelkeMiechen  Artiket  nm  Jehre  ICay.  HeideLbeiy.  18891 
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(iii)    The  Wurttrmberg  War  qf  1634. 

Heyi,  L.  P.    Die  Scblmcht  hei  Laufen.    Stuttgart  1834. 

WiHib,  J.   FliUipp  der  GtMunatlg*  ton  Hmmo  mid  die  RetUtuUon  Ulridu  won 

Wfirtemb«g  1626-35.    Tabiu^jren.  1882. 

■    Analekten  lur  Gresch.  OHerdeutschlands  in«iHe«»on»lor<»  WQitembergs  lfi34-40> 
Zeitichr.  fur  Gesch.  des  UberrheinH.    Kurlsruhe.    iU5U-68.    VoL  zxxvu. 
Winofculmmit,  O.  Dto  Vertrige  von  Kadu  mod  Wlm.  firieger't  Zeitsehr.  IQr 
Xlidiwigtidu  212i49> 

(iv)   2!l0  Analmptittt. 

Bkl,  S.  Belibrt   Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptists.   London.  1903. 

Bmk,  JomT.    Oi«  GflMsIiidit^bOelMr  dw  Wiedertiiifer  in  0wt«iT«idi4Jiigani. 

Fontpg  Rer.  AtUtr.    Vol.  xi.in. 
Bullingerj  H.    D«r  M^edert&uferen  Ursprung,  Furgang,  Secten^  etc  Zariclu 
IMOL 

Burckhardt,  P.    Die  Basler  TiulSv.    BMd.  1886. 

Cornelius,  C.  A.  Beridito  der  Angtaa&ag&a  Ob«r  daa  WiedertftvliHrreieh.  MQnater. 

1863. 

—  (keditdito  dfli  HflbMtariedMB  AnMin.  Svelk   Leipdg.  18MMS0, 

— ~  Die  NiederlSndiwhen  Wledertinftr  nihiond  dor  BoUfWupf  Mflnelen. 

Munich,  10(10. 
Historiiiche  Arbeiten.    Leipng.  lBi>9. 

—  Die  Eroberung  der  Stadt  MOnetor.   Raomer's  Taschenbnchj  1871^ 
Dotiner,  H.   Bilder      der  relig.  nnd  mrAAl.  f'uruheo  ia  MOmtar*   MQlllIlM'.  IMS. 
Kgli,  E.    Die  Zuricher  Wiedertfiofer.    Zurich.  187& 

Die  St  Galler  Tfiufer.   Zorieb.  1887. 
Gresbeck,  H.  In  Geschiohteqttellen  dei  Bitfthiin*  BCIbutor.  VoL  n.  MQulor. 

1852. 

Hase,  C.  A.    Das  Reich  der  Wiedert&ufer.    Leipzig.  1860. 
Heotlii,  R.  Anabaptfam  1681-88.   London.  188S. 

Heresbach,  Conrad.    Historia  anabaptistica.    Ed*  Bouterwek.    Elberfeld.  1866. 
Hoffmann,  Melchior.  Prophecey  odor  wei^Rafi^une-  aus  heliger  sehriffL  fiaaeL  1630? 
HoAneister,  Johann.    Dicta  Memorabilia.    Cologne.  1643. 
JoduBoiy  H.  Goaebiehte  dor  KhdMoraf.  on  Monitor  ond  ihioe  Ifatei^gaog*  doroh 

die  Wiedtfiufer.    MOnster.  1826. 
Keller,  L.   OoKhiohto  dor  WiedertiUiiiNr  and  ihxee  Roiehs  m  MQnater.  MQniter. 

168a 

—  Die  WiodorherstellBnff  der  KsthoL  Kirehe  naeh  dem  Wledertlaftnmmhon. 

Sybel's  Hist.  Zeitsehr.  xuvu  429s-qq. 

Hans  Denks  Protestation  und  Bekenntnisa,  Monatschr.  d.  Cornea. -Gesellsch. 
Tu  231-43. 

  Sin  Apostel  dor  Wlederttnlbr  (Bona  Denck].   Pkoim  JahrbOeher.  Sep- 
tember, 1882. 

KexMenbrochj  Herman.   Auabaptistici  FuroriB...hiat  oarratio.   Ed.  H.  Detmer. 
llftaiaitt',  18961.  (Ct  Dettnor,  Kotewobfoek'o  Laben  nnd  Sehriflon.  M Qnrtor. 

1900.) 

Kircbmair,  Geor^.    Deiikwurdi<rkeiton  foinor  Zeit  1619-A3.   Farl  i.   In  Fontea 

Rer.  Aostriararum,  i  417-6.34. 
  Dae  Baptischo  Roieh.   \VQrtomberg(P).  IMS. 

KoIde^Th.  Zum  Process  des  Johann  Denk.  Leipzig.  Kirchengeech.  Slodien.  1888, 

Kripp,  J.  von.    Kin  Boitrair  zur  Gesch,  Her  W'iedertiiufer  in  Tyrol* 
Krohn,  B.  N.    Ge^bichte  der  WiederUuier.    Leipzig.  1768. 
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linden,  F.  O.  sor.   Melcbior  Hofmann,  ein  Prophet  iter  Wiedertaufer.  La^ii^ 

1885. 

Mdaofliilliony  P.    Unterricht  wider  der  Lara  d«r  WlederteoiMr  fwlwilwhlit 

duFch  Justus  Jonas.    Wittenberg.  1.^28. 

  Etliche  PropoMtioiiM  wider  der  Leiire  der  Widerteuffer.  Wittenberg; 

MeniuB,  Justus.    Von  dem  Geiit  der  WUertoafliir.   Wittnbeiig.  IMi. 

Neue  Zeitung  von  den  WiedertauffaMB  «uid  ihror  Sect   ftliwlmig^  M88L 

Ottiut,  J.  H.    Annales  Anabaptistici.    Basel.     l  o72. 

Remberty  K.    Die  Wiedertaufer  im  Heraogtum  J  uUch.    Berlin.  1899. 

Renooard  de  Biwi^,  M.  T.    Lea  Anabapliatea.   Hi*,  dn  Lii»hm»nlaniii,  de 

TAnabaptisme  et  do  regno  de  Jean  Bockelsohn  k  Munster.    Paris.  1863. 
Rhegius,  Urbanus.    Disputation...wider  aUe  Gbiliaatea.    JM.  C  J.  H.  Fkk. 

Hennannsburg.  I860. 
Both,  F^.    Znr  GewiMchto  der  Wiederauftr  In  OfaeraobwalMii.    Mmlkt,  dL 

Vereins  fi'ir  Sclnv;ihcn,  Vols,  wvii-vin,  1001-2. 
Botbmaau,  Bernard,    bchriftou.    JbkL  £.  W.  H.  Hochbuth.    Gotha.    1857.  (Cf. 

H.  Detmer,  Beitrage  aur  Gesch.  fiemhard  Rothmanna  in  Monatabll.  d. 

Comenius-Gesella.  ix,  273-300,  1901.) 
Tunihtilt,  G.   Die  Wirdtrtiiufer ;  die  aocial.  «nd  leUg.  BemfnDfen  sur  Zait  dar 

Reformation.    Lei|KUg.  1899. 
Winter,  V.  A.  Geaddchte  der  Bairiacben  WtodatUnftr,  Monlak  18081 

(awdhe  iWMawwartidea  inthe  MwirtAalted.  OomeBfaw  Oidlieliaft.) 

(v)  IdMromflto  <«rVto|/Mda.' 

Alton,  F.  von.  Graf  GhHatoph  vm  Oldenbiug  and  die  Graftofthde.  Baaabotg. 

1853. 

Faolstitch,  £.   Zor  Geechichte  Stralsonda  in  der  Zeit  der  Qrafeofebda  Stralaaad. 
1902. 

Gloy,  A.    Beitr.  lor  Geech.  der  Leibeigenschaft  in  Holstein.    Kiel  1901. 
Hmdelmann,  H.    Die  letzten  Zeiten  der  Hausischen  Uebennacbt.    Kiel.  1853. 
Koppmann,  K.    Zur  Geechichte  Dr  Job.  Oldendorpa.    fieitr.  sor  Gesck,  der 

Stadt  Roatoek,  voL  tn« 
Schfiftr»  Dietriflih.   Geaehicbte  von  DSnemark.    Vol.  rv.   Gotha.  189fll 
Schldzer,  K.  von.    Verfall  und  Untergang  der  Hanwi.    Berlin.  185f^. 
Waits,  G.    Liibeck  uuter  Jiiigeu  Wullenweber  und  die  £uropai£che  Poliiiic 

Berlin.   3  vola.  1850-& 
Wurm,  C.  F.    Die  politi«icheii  Bezichungen  Heinrkihl  VIII  m  IImbv  Heywui 

Jui]gen  Wnllwiwever.   Hamburg.  1852. 

(vi)  iMfhmtM  and  fkOtoKm,  10aM4 
Blatter,  A.   ThAtigkeit  MeUnchthons  bei  den  Unions versuchen  15^ii>-^.  Bern. 

Brandenburg,  Bricb.  Henog  Heinrieh  der  Fromme  von  Saehaen  1C87-41.  Dpeadeo. 

189fi. 

■  ■  ■  PoiiL  Korreupoudeuz  Moritz  vou  Sacli^u.  V  uL  i,  to  1543.  Letpeig.  190Q. 
Briegar,  Hi.  G.  Gaaparo  Contarini  and  daa  Bi^genabiiigar  Konkoidienwerk  d.  J. 

1641.    Gntha.  1870. 
Bucer,  M.    Dialogi  odcr  Gesprech  von  der  gemainaame  und  den  Kixchenubmigea 

der  Christen.    Augsburg.  1535. 
Dittikli,  F.    Nuntiaturbericbt  Morone's  1539-40.   Padefbom.  1882. 

.1        Ga-sparo  Cunlariui.    Braunaberg.  1885. 

U^gesteu  uud  Briefe  des  Jiardiuals  G.  ContarinL    Braunsbei^.  188L 
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]>Kaffel,  A.  von.    Ueber  den  Yertrag  zwischeu  Karl  V  nod  dMn  Fipst  voo  Jiini 

1541.    DeatBche  Z^tsch.  fOr  Geiich.    VoL  iii,  1889. 
WKUtdna,  CoraelliM.  Beridite  fllwr  dte  Babe  det  Legftton  Vonliw  1«M-7.  Bd. 

Arendt.    Raumer's  Hist  Taschenbuch,  18^9. 
FrauBtadt,  A.    Die  Einfuhruug  der  Ref.  im  Hochstifte  Mentebiug.    Leipzig.  1843. 
Friedensborg,  W.    Zor  Gesch.  des  Wormaer  Konvents  1541.    Zeitecbr.  fiir  Kircbeu- 

gesch.    Vols,  XXI — ii,  1900-1. 
— «■      Nuntiaturberichte  aiis  Deutschland ;  published  by  the  K.  Pren??  hist  Institut 

in  Rome  i  i  1B92  (DespAtches  of  Vexgerio  163^)',  i  ii  1B98  (Deepatches  of 

Moram  M36-8);  i  iii-iv  1883  (Desprtehet  of  Alemder  1538-0). 
Gachard,  L,  P.    Trois  Annees  de  Charles-Quint  1.543-6.    Brussela,  1865. 
Httide,  G.    Die  Verhandluugen  des  Vizekanzlen  Held  1537<4.    Uiflt.>Polit.  filitter 

fiir  d.  kathoL  Deutschland.    Vol.  oii.  Munich. 
Bipin,  H.    UrkudUchtt  Bdteige  mr  Geaeh.  dar  BonpeMui  dm  JjmSgnh. 

Vipdncr's  2Seitschr   xxii,  sqq. 
Hoffmann,  £.     Naumburg  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.     Leipziff^er  Sttidien. 

Vd.  Y»,  Pkit  1, 1901.  (Cf.  F.  Kiieter,  Beitrage  in  Zcitschr.  fiir  Kirciieu-Ciesch. 

XXII,  145-59,  278-^.) 
fiajaov  C>         refonuatorischon  KirBhenvidtatioiwn  in  deo  velliieliea  tMnuUm 

1642-4.   Gdttingen.  1897. 
Koldmf,  F.  Halm  Ton  WolfeobOttd.   HaHe.  188& 

M«inardu8,  0.  IKa  Verhandlon^n  dtt  6chm.  Buiulc.^  von  14  Us  18  lUi,  1590. 

ForschuQgen  znr  Deutschen  Geechichte.    Gdttingen.    Vol*  zxn. 
Meiiie,  F.   Die  Stellong  Joachims  II.   Luneburg.  1898. 
lions,  R.  Die  RdigiOTiSwhandlnngan  in  Ha^ora  vnd  Woms,  IMO-L  Jena. 

1889. 

Pastor,  L.    Correspoudeiiz  Coutarini's,  1541.    Hist  Jahrbiirh,  inno. 
Schulte,  F.  X.   Luther  und  die  Doppelebe  des  Loudgrafeu  von  Husiseu.  Paderbom. 
1869. 

Sdiwarz,  K.    Romische  Beitra^e  zn  J.  Groppeie  Lebsn  nod  Wizkeo.  Wm*; 
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THE  RiJrORMATION  IN  FRANCE. 
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OR  IN  PART  OONmfFORART. 
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OHAPTER  X. 
THE  UELVSnC  BEFOAMATION. 


A.  BIBU00RAFHIB91 

Bmi4rtetter»  J.  L.   Itoperlotliim  Obtr  4l6  in  Zeife-  itiid  SnudctaehriftMi  4fr  Jahi* 

1812-1B90  enthalteiieii  AiiMtM  mi  Mitth«ilimgtt&  lAwiiumMhklitHnhiin 
InhaltM.    BaMl.  1892. 
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Wjm,0,r,  OeiehUMedArlliMogTaphieinderScsbveii.  9MdIu  IBM. 

Bafiwenecs  AxM  abe  b«  made  to  Annlgor  ftr  gdiweiiBgfacbe  Oeidiidrtei 
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in  voL  111  (lU7d),  pp.  647  ff.  :  for  187iM}2  in  vol.  n  (1884),  pp.  428  S, 

B.  GUIDES  TO  M&  MATBRIAL. 


Zwingli-AvtograiilMD  in  EinHi   Ibid.  1888,  pp.  111-114. 

Escher,  H     Vorzrirliniss  der  Zwingli-A  utn^aphen  aua  der  StadtUldiotiMll  ond  dw 

Kantousbrol inthek  in  Zurifh.    IIjU  1836,  pp.  217  ff. 

Archiv  fur  schweiz.  Reformationsgeschichte,  i,  ii,  lu,  contain  much  informatioa 
OB  ringle  groope.  Bicto^e  GtauiioniVBrtaion  ie  largely  Imnd  on  onpaUiihod 

e.     a.  n.  49 
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Mohr,  T.  von.  Ke^estOD  der  Archive  der  schweiz.  £idgeiioiaoii«chaft  auf  Aa&ti- 
mmg  der  vhwaii.  OwehiditUchMi  Qmdlwbaft.  (VoL  t  eoBtaiiM  BnriwMn, 
Canton  Bern  before  tlM  R«foniiilioiif  Bappendiw]^  Abbey  of  FfiUbn^  «le. 

by  various  writers.) 

Rett,  £.  Inveotaire  eomnudre  de  documents  ralatifs  k  I'HisUrire  d«  U  Sui«« 
oooMTV^  daiM  les  Archives  et  Bibliotheques  de  Taria,  et  apteialoMot  de  la 

€!orre6pondanre  echangee  eiitre  lee  Ambassadeurs  de  France  aux  L%ues  et  leur 
gouvemement,  1440-1700.  [Part  i  is  for  1444-1610,  and  Fart  v  contains  tb« 
lades.) 

Sebweizer,  P.  Ver;'rif  >iTii'5s  (!pr  ZwingH-Autographen  aus  dem  Staatsarcbiv  b 
ZQzidi.  In  Tbeologische  Zettschrift  aui  diar  Schwais,  ed.  Meili.  1888^ 
ppw  196  ff.  with  note  on  pw  282.  ZnridL 

Stlbelin,  R.  Zwing^atognpbeo  in  BneL  Ibid.  1886,  ppi  «3-6^ 

The  MSB.  have  been  larfriy  worked  over  and  printed,  e^ieeiaOf  tboae  fbr 

Zwingli't  life.  The  Civic  and  Cautonal  libraries  are  mostly  catalogued.  Ft>r 
forei^,  diplomatic,  and  theological  relations  other  librarieSf  although  largelj  worked, 
bave  itSXi  nafterials  e.g.  Marbuif ,  Stuttgart,  StnMbnig,  end  Inatbnick. 


U. 

A.    EDITIONS  OF  WORKS. 

2S«vlngIi,  Hnldreicb.— H.  Z.  Opera.    Edited  by  Scbuler  anel  Srhnlthees.    8  vols. 

Zurich.  182a-42.  Supplement  by  Schnlthess  and  Marthaier.  Znzkh.  1881. 
  H.  Z,*>  Bimmtliflbe  Werke.  Bditad,  with  1^  eoopentiaii  of  tb«  Z«i^ 

Venfai,bf  £  ^aoda  nmiw.  Beilm.  18(M.  gnpnurew.) 

The  fundament.-il  edition  was  that  of  Froscba'.:or,  oditttd  by  Rvdolpll  GoaltV, 
1644-6:  the  vernacular  works  were  translated  into  Latin. 

A  qmAiI  band-book,  arranged  by  subjects,  is  Hnldrcldi  SMngiro  tSimoitiicbe 
Scbriilen  in  Aoszuge,  von  L.  Usteri  und  &  Vogelin.    Zurich.    1810-20.    2  Vp|^ 

For  waai^  worln  eeo  the  fiibUograpby  by  Finsler  (oAom). 


m. 

CHRONICLBS,  DOCOHENTO  AND  LETrER& 

A.    GEMKSLAii  Chronicuss. 

Anshelm,  V.    Berner  (  hronik  vom  An&ng  der  Stadt  Bom bia  1626.  6  vols.  Been. 

1826-3a.    Also  Bern,  1884. 
Bullinffer,  H.  Reformatioiugeecbicbte.  Edited  by  Hettinger  and  VafelL  Fnam- 

fold.  18.'W-40. 
  Diariam.    Edited  by  E.  £gU.   Basel.  1904. 

Edlibach,  G.,  mit  Einleitung  von  J.  M.  Ueleri.   Hittoihing  der  antignarisrlifo 

Gesellschaft  in  Zurich.    Vol.  iv.    Zurich.  184G. 
Ketsler.    Sabbata.    Chrouik  der  Jahre  1623-39:  von  Ernst  Gotzinger.  StGailei^ 
186G-8.   Mitteilungen  z.  vaterl^ndieeben  Geacbiehte.   St  OaUen.  biit  Veran. 
Vols.  v-x.    A  new  edition  with  commentary  is  announced  by  Egli  and  Schoch. 

Biycot;in",  O.     Viti  T!«!rlriti  Zwiiifrlii  ah  f>swa1Hfi  Mvfoiilo  couprripU.     (TTiO  bM| 
ediUou  i«  in  Neauder^^  Vitae  i^uutuur  Heibrmatorum.    Berlin.  ib41.) 

! 
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8d>t,  Johann.  Chronik  der  Rr-hwei/f^rischen  Reformation  von  dorcn  Anfanfen 
bti  A.D.  1634.  In  ArduT  schweizeiiiche  RefonnatioiMgeschichte.  VoL  u 
StdotimiiL  1868. 

8ieher.    Die  Chronik  FVidolin  Sirhers     Edited  by  E.  Gotzinger  in  t}u-  St  Gallon 

MitteiL  xor  vaterlaudtacheu  Geechichte  u.  Neue  Folge,  x.  6i  Galleu.  1886. 
IMiiidi,  V.    Chronik  te  R«ibmstiofM)ahr»  1881'>lfia^  von  I.  Stilddir. 

Separataus^be  (No.  zziv)  de8  Glarner  hist.  JahHNMln.    Bmh.    1880.  AIm 

is  Archiv  fiir  Schw.  GMoh.   Vol.  u,  pp.  322-447. 
Wyw.   Die  Chvooik  dM  Itaralttrd  Wym,  von  Georg  Findar.   BmL  UNH.  la 

Quellen  sw  wliwciMfitaliea  Rafiatmitionigeacluelite  unltr  I^silaiig  vod  Dr 

K  £gli. 

8m  also  Verzeichuiw  in  the  ludex  Volume  (Vol.  part  2)  of  Sttickier's 
AgtwMwninluDg. 

B.  DOCI'MKNTS. 

Egli,  E.  Aetenaammlaiig  tor  Geachichte  der  Zurcher  ReformatioD,  1519-33. 
Zarich.  1879. 

FOhUd,  J.  K-  Brytniire  7Tir  ErUutenin|;  dor  Kirchen  Hcformationsgtifjchichto  dps 
Schweaeflandea.  5  parte.  Znrioh.  1741-^.  See  eapeciall/  Uie  article  oa 
Goorad  HoAnaan. 

Glri>  Actenstucke  zur  Schweizorgeschic1it«  der  Jahrc>  1521-1822  (oootailia 

French  doouiiMnta).   Archiv  fur  Schw.  Gesdbu    VoL  zr^  po.  285-318. 
Sfanlar,  J.  J.  Sammluig  alter  vul  neaer  Urlcaadan  svr  Belendi.  d«r  Klrehen- 

geechichte,  vomehmlich  dee  Schweizerlaodee.    2  vols.    Zarich.  1769-63. 
Striokler,  J.   JSidgeooaa.  Abechiede.    VoL  nr,  la  (mi-28)«  Brugg,  1878  and  x6 

(1629-83),  Zorieh,  1876. 
  Acteiisammlung  vat  Rchweizeriflchen  Refefinatioiii^gieaehidite  fn  dan  Jaihien 

1621^  6  ▼ok.  Zarich.  1877-1884. 

.C.   CmoNiouM,  Doouionm, 
Special  point*  and  ntbject*. 

Baonwart,  P.  (edited  bf).  DankMhrift  dar  PMb  und  BchiwaUm  ha.  St  Oilkail* 
nathaJ  Qber  ihre  ErlebniM  wibrend  der  Beformartwiaaeiit   ArcluT  Ar  aebw. 

Ref.  rn,  pp.  O'.f-llfi. 

Basel.    Chromic  des  Kartb&user-Kloaters  in  Klein-Basel,  1401-1632.    In  Baalcr 

Chroniken,  voL  i  («dit^  by  W,  Viadier  und  A.  Stern).    Leipsig.  1887. 
Bamonlli,  A.  (edited  by).    Die  Anonyme  Chronik  der  Mailanderkriage  (1607-18). 

In  Basler  Chrouikeo,  vol.  vi,  pp.  463  i.    Leipzig.  1902. 
BIfiech,  £.  (edited  by).    Ifflne  nene  Qodle  snr  Gaaeb.  der  Bemer  Diaput.  in 

Theolog.  Zeitsi-hrift  mi<i  der  Schweiz,  1891,  pp.  157  ff. 
Buoer,  M.    Hi8toritH:he  Navbriobt  vou  dem  Gespntch  xu  Marburg  zwiscben  Luthem 

Bad  Zwinglin.   In  Sfankr,  flammlang,  ete.   V«L  ii,  part  U,  pp.  471  aqq. 
Collin,  R.    Summa  trolloquil  Marpurgeiis!-J.    In  Hospi-  in     Hi-^toria  SacmTiit  nt.ij  :  i 

(see  beUtw,  Theological  section),  or  in  Zwingli,  Opera  (edd.  Schuier  uud 

Sdraltheas),  iv,  pp.  178  iF. 
CfBst,  Reuward.     Luzorii's  Geho!mhii<-h  verfaMst  von  Stadbschreiber  R*  l^iat. 

£dited  by  Scberer-Boccard.  Archiv  fur  schw.  Ref.      pp.  117-170. 
B.  Deeiunattte  and  Abhaodlunften  ntr  Gaachiehta  Zwinglia  ond  seiner  2Seit, 

Printad  in  AnalecU  Refonnatoria  r,  pp.  1-24.    Zurich.  I0D9. 
«     On  Zwing^li's  notes  concerning  the  Berneee  Diapatatioa  in  Staataarchiv, 

Zarich.    Analecta  Reformatoria     pp.  37-44. 
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Faber,  J.  (Rishnp).    Report  of  the  Disputation  of  Jan.  29,  1523  to  the  Inmbnek 

government    in  Kaihoiische  SehweiBerhlitter,  Series  11  (1886^  Noi  a, 

pp.  188  C  BdM  lif  J.  G.  Uifir.  iMttM^  18W. 
GftlI-^^orel,  R.  p.    Urk linden  ziir  CaiAfahU  Ziv1b|^  UB  4tm  flttflMcUr  fis- 

liedeln.   ASRG.    pp.  787  iL 
Httdio.   B«iMb«rie1it  (to  Mttbiiq^  Bdltod  by  EridMoa  to  grflwiififtftr  Kiwto 

feteUehte,  iv,  pp.  420  ff. 
Ku8Henb«rg',  H.   C'bronik  (for  BadeB,       OBwudt).  Edited     Hotar  ia  Ankb 

fur  «chw.  Kef.  ui,  pp.  411  ff. 
iandolt.  UrknndeD  sur  ReformationiigMdiiehto  dee  HtMtohw  fltoin  «»IHiiiB| 

1523-8.     fn  Archiv  fur  schw.  Ref  iii,  pp.  824-630. 
lAvaier.    Voraatwortuug  betreffeod  aeinea  Oberbeieiil  bet  liappel.   £dited  bj  iigli 

to  Anal.  Relbrai.  i,  pp.  UO-104. 
iLjS,  F.  Cbronik,  1514-41.  In  Badw  ChimikiiB^  vol.  h  «dM  hf  VltAm  ni 

Stem.    Leipaig.  1887. 
Kyhiaer,  H.    Quonik  dee  Bevemkriegea,  1626.    In  Bealer  Chitmiken,  toI.  n, 

edited  by  A.  Bernoulli,  pp.  463  ff.    Leipzig.  1902. 
fiolMrer-Boccsrd     Acten  zum  ("bristlichen  Bdndnifffl  zTrischen  FerriioaDd  osd  deu 

V  Orteo  (1626-29).   Aua  dem  Luzemer  tttaaturchiv.    Arciuv  f&r  achw.  Bet 

m,  pp.  6*6-6981 

  Prelim inaract«n  zu  einem  SchutzbOndniii  swiacheo  Plapet  ('lempnt  VU, 

Kaiaer  Karl  V,  und  den  V  KaUioliadiea  Otiiea.  Axohhr  fiir  aehw.  Bef.  u, 
pp.  646-667. 

—  186  p6p«tliche  Sehreiben  an  Ta^tzuDgeu,  Orte>  etc.,  gfOMHillMiie  Hi 
dem  XVI  Jahrbundert.  Arohiv  IQr  idiw.  Bet  u,  pp.  1-4)7. 

[im  aito  Cysat] 

Sdiimnaeher.  Briefe  und  AtflMI  snr  Geaohichte  dee  lUUgionegeepr^es  sa  Marbuiy 
1623  und  dee  Reichstagee  n  Aqgibiuf  1690  aadk  dan  ttondaahiiftfla  dm  Jok. 
Aiui£U»er.   Gotha.  187& 


D.  LBima. 

See  alto  f^nsler'a  BibUognpUa^  |^  171-2  i  end  ZirlogU't  UCton  to  fob.  fn 

and  VIII  of  Opera, 

Arbens,  £.  Die  Vadianieche  Brieftammlqng.  In  Mitt,  lor  vatoiiindiicbaa 
GetdUehto  mw,  4»  pp.  80  ff.,  socr,  nm  Mid  xxvni,  ppw  1  ff.  flt  Gallan. 

1890. 

i%Uj  J.  £.   Unpublished  lettora  from  the  Augsburg  Keiohetii;  (Aag.  and  Sept  1630). 

In  AndMto  B«fi»Biatorin  t,  pp^  46-68.  Zoiidi.  1888. 
FMihtor.   Achtzehn  ungedmckte  Briefe  von  Ulrich  Zwingli  und  Albertus  Durerios 

an  B.  Rheonuia.  In  Axehiv  l&r  echv.  Gaeohiehto,  voL  z»  pp.  186  ff.  Zmkk 

1886. 

Madensburg,  W.  Bdtilga  ■nm  Briafwechsel  der  katholiachen  Gelehrton  DanlMb- 
lands  im  Ref o r ni a ti on neitalter .  Zeit?»rhr.  fur  Eirchengeeah.  VoL  ppk  68> 
86  and  242-269  for  letter*  of  Biabop  Faber.  1899-1900. 

FOtttto,XK.  E^tolaftabBflalaiia«HalTatiaMfaftflnata«ftaat«ladaaaaeifplaak 

Zurich.  1742. 

Hannii^jard,  A.  L.    Correspondauce  dee  Reformateurs  dans  ies  paja  do  laogae 
finnfaiae  (especially  vol.  n).   8  Tois.   Geneva,  Basel,  Lyons,  IMa.  1880-83. 
iMu,  U.  Zvingli  und  i^ndgraf  Philip.  In  Zaitaehr.  IQr  KiidNQgnelL  USTt^ 

vol.  tti,  pp.  28  ff.,  220  ff.,  429  ff. 
iiebeuau,  i .  von.   brioie  tiber  die  Disputation  iu  Badeu.  Aus  dem  Luzemer  dtaau- 
•idiiv.  Anhiv  IDr  aidiw*  Raf.  1888,  i»  ppw  786  ff. 
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Seherer-Boecmrd,  T.  yon.    Sclireiben  Pnuiz  I  von  Prankreifli  an  Orte  der  Eidfe^- 
noMeoachaft.    Aus  dem  Staataarehiv  voa  Luzern.    Archiv  fur  achw.  Ref. 
pp.  631-640. 

StShelin,  R.    Briefe  aus  der  Reformations?^! t.    Basel.  1887. 

Troll,  J.  K.    Three  Lettera  to  the  Coancil  at  Wmtarthnr.    Phntad  in  Nei^jahnU. 

V.  d.  Bargerbibliothek  in  Winteithnr,  zi  6,     1,  ▼  IfL   WlalMFlkw.  1814 
Vifck,  H  and  Winckelmann,  O.    Politiache  Correspondenz  der  Stadt  8tnHalNllf  fai 

Zeitaitar  der  iUfonnation.   Stnaalniry.   i.    1882.   n.  1887. 
Wwttman,  R.    Vfkaf  BM  H.  Zwli^  m  JoMUm  rm  Walt  an  dim  Slidt- 

archiv  Ton  <«t  Calln.  UittalL  nr  fUtiiini.  Gtaehklrtt  m,  ppw  SlO-Ue. 

St  Gallea.  IBGO. 

IV. 

A.  biographhsw 

Slllielin,  R.   Haldreleh  ZwingE    Sein  Leban  vnd  Wilton  ueh  tei  Qvdleii 

dargeatellt    2  vols.    Baael.  1895-97. 
Mdiikofer,  J.  C.  Ulridi  Zwingli  naoh  den  urkondlichen  QueUeo.  2  vola.  Leipaig. 
1867-68. 

Zwinpli,  I^bf>n  mid  aoi^owfllilto  S^hrifi'pn.  R]l>erf©Id. 
18A7.   TIm  biography  traasiated  into  Engliah  hj  Cocbiao.   Edmboigh.  18&8. 
JadtMa,S.II.   Rdldnick  Zwingll,  1404-1681.  N«v  Turk  aDd  London,  mi. 

Se$  alto  Stihelin  in  Herzog-Plitt,  Real-Kncyclopadie :  Hoff  in  Lichtenberger'a 
BniTclopMie  dea  Sciencaa  reliigiAuaM,  1882,  voL  xu,  m,  621  ff.:  Egli  in  AUg. 
DMMa  Biographie ;  aail  iha  lamdaelieBa  in  £^  and  flaalar^a  edition  of  Zwiogli, 
•apadallr  1.  to  Da  gartit  intor  OaUm  «t  HalvMiai  fdatlo. 


B.    BIOGRAPHICAI.  STUDIES  AND  ARTICLES. 

See  tUte  FinaUr'a  Bibliographies  pp.  169-172;  and  Zwingliaoa  (edited  by  £.  £gU 
and  pobUabad  by  tiia  S&vingli-Moaairai  at  Znieh,  1886  ale.>  Ibr  wftiiMae  to  ncent 
literature  and,  oocaaionally,  for  onpabliahed  dooumenta. 
Cliri«t«n,  E.    Zwingli  avant  la  R^fonne  de  Zurich.    Geneva.  1899. 
£gli,  E.    ZwiugU  imd  die  Ostacbweiaeriachea  Anhfinger  der  Lutberiachen  Abend- 
nablalebre.    In  Anal.  Reform,    pip.  01  if. 

  Zwingli  and  dia  Synodauy  baaoodan  In  dar  Oit-SehweiB.  In  AnaL  BaAtm.  ^ 

pp.  80  ff. 

  Ziringlia  SteUung  sum  Slidianliann  und  daaen  Vaiteidignnf  dnrdi  dia 

St  Galler.     In  Anal.  Reform,  r,  pp.  00  ff. 

  Zwingli  in  Wieo.    Theolog.  Zeitachrift  aua  d.  Scbweiz.    Zorich.    VoL  i, 

1884,  p.  iO. 

Die  NamenalimDi  ZwingUng;  nwoleg;  Zelladiflift  ana  d.  flahmii.  VaL  i, 

188^  p.  186. 

Briekaon,  A.  ZwIngUi  Tod  nnd  da—n  Baorfhrilong  duicih  Zaftganaawn.  Staaaa- 

burg.  1883. 

Ohinaoni.    Ulrico  Zwinglio  e  Franceaco  II  Sfocsa.    Boll.  Star*  della  Sriaaera 

Italiana  zr,  1883,  pp.  9ff.  Bellinaona. 
Heer,  G.    Zwingli  ala  Piiarrer  von  Glarua.    Zurich.  1884. 
Kind,  Paul.    Ulrich  Zwingli  and  Fkaoa  II  Sfom.   Thaolflf.  Zdtacbrift  ana  d. 

iichweia.    189C,  pp.  131-9. 
Nits,  C.  A.    Ulrich  Zwingli.    Gotba.  1884. 

Odinger,  Th     EIu  Idyll  Rudolf  Gualtar^a  Obar  Ziringiia  Tod.   Thaotflf.  Zaitaehrift 
aoa  d.  Schweia.    1891,  pp.  64-68. 
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OwhaU,  W.    Orte  und  Zugewaudt«.   Zurich.  1888. 

— ~  Zwingli  als  politiseber  TheoratUnr.    In  Tuicensia,  pp.  87-1131  ZmSA. 


Ueber,  B.    Zwinglis  politiBcho^  VVirken  bis  zur  ttchlaclit  vou  Pavia.    Baitr^a  aB 

vaterUind.  Geechichte.    Vol.     1854,  pp.  245  ff. 
Schweizer,  A.    ZM-itiglia  Bedeatung  nebcn  Luther.    Zurich.  1BB4. 
Stahelin,  R.    Tluldroich  Z^'IngU  und  i^cin  Reforotationswerk.    Halle  iniKi. 

  Zwingli  ab  Prediger.    Theolog.  Zeitacht  aus  d.  Schwaia.    1887,  pp.  12  €. 

Steak,  R.  ZwingU  Id  Basel.  TMof  .  Zeitachrift  ana  d.  SehmtSM.   VuL  1«M, 

pp.  185-187. 

Usteri,  L.   Initia  ZwinglU.    Studien  and  Kritiken,  Jahrg.  68,  1886,  pp.  WI-^l 

ttwl  Jahrg.  50,  1886,  pp.  95-169 :  alao  •eparatel7  printed. 
  Zu  Zwinglis  KlenchuB.    Zeitschr.  fiir  Kirchengeach.    VoL  xi.  1889-90, 

pp.  161-166.   (See  also  Ba«r,  Zaitaehr.  IQr  Kinkianfeach.     1889,  ffu  Sao- 

344.) 

Warder,  J.  Zwingli  als  polittsehar  Bflfonnator.    Beitrige  tm  valarlindlaAaD 
Gaaehteiito,  NaiM  FoJga.  VoL  i,  pp.  283  f.  Baaal.  1882. 


Baai4,  C  The  Ratomatioii  of  the  leth  eaotoiy  In  Ito  idalioo  to  motes  dM^^ 

and  kiut^v'-  Itfe.    London.  1803. 
Hageubacli,  K.  li.    KircheogOKhichto  von  der  ^Uiestea  Zett  bb  zum  19  Jihr- 
hundert.  Vol.  ni.  GeeeUdila  iar  Ratenatioo  mraQgUok  In  Daalachlani  «a4 
der  Sehweb.    4th  ed.   Leipzig.   1870.  TmuiaktA  into  Xi^lNk  by  BidiM 

Moore.    2  vols.    EOlnburjr^.  lB7»-79. 
Heigenriither,  J.  A.  G.    Coucilieu-ljfetichichte  (Vol.  ix  ot  Hefeie).    Froi'uurg  i.  B. 


L.  r^eschichte  des  dcutnchen  Volkaa  aeit  detn  Ausgang  d« 
Mittelalters.  Freibuig  L  B.  1889.  Especially  vol.  ni,  pp.  92-264;  also. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  SOUTH. 
MANUSCaiFm 
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OHAPTEK  Xlll. 
HENRY  VIU. 

UNPUBLISHED  MATERIAL. 

Tluve  is  but  little  vnpublished  matter  of  historical  value  connected  wiUi  the 
reign  of  Heory  VI  f  I  except  State  papers  in  Enflitb  and  forei^pi  ArehlTai;  and  of 

these  full  notice*  ■^"^511  Ho  fonnrl  ir  Taleiiil'ir-;  ptiVii'^hpri  fnr  tlm  Matter  of  the 
Roils,  with  specific  references  to  the  sources.  Of  the  coUectioas  iu  foreign  countries 
tlw  most  important  are:— 

At  Paris.    Archives  du  Minist^re  des  Affi&ires  l^trang^res.   8tt  Mmp  iiii4Im'  PttU 

lished  T>i)cumentSj  Kaulek,  J.  and  Lefcrre-Pontalts,  G. 
At  SiDuuicas.   Archive  General.   Transcripts  by  Bergenroth  are  in  the  liritisli 

HnMom,  Add.  M8&  »072-2S5i». 
At  Venice,  Milan,  etc    f^'-f  f  alendars,  Venff^n,  nnder  Published  Documents. 
At  Rome.   Vatican  Archives  and  other  Transcripts  are  in  the  Pablie  Record  Office. 

Notieea  of  the  documents  will  be  Ibnnd,  eaoh  under  Ha  date.  In  Oe  Odendar  of 

Letien  and  Papere.   See  «te  Laemmer,  U. ;  lliaiiiar,  A. ;  and  Ebn^  &  mitfsr 

Published  Documents. 
Aft  Vienna.  TVanaeripii  of  Aa  AN&N«a  nSatInf  to  England  an  in  dia  PabUo 

Record  Office,  and  nolioaa  of  aaeh  separate  document  will  ba  Ibond  nndar  data 

in  the  Letters  and  l^pan,  and  also  in  the  Spanish  Galandar. 


ENGLAND. 

£Afu<r  Chaonicu»  ani»  IIisturihs. 
Omeral. 
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Gdendar  of  tho  Gmw  M88.  •«  LuiboUi.   Ed.  J.  &  firawor  and  W.  BbDbl 

Vol.  1.  18«7. 

State  Papers,  Henry  VIIL   3m  ab»m.   [Vols,  nand  m  ralato  to  Inluid.] 


Annals  of  the  i<our  Masters.  Ed.  J.  O' Donovan.  VoL  ni.  Dublin,  l&ia 
BagwsU,  R.   Intand  «idertii«1>advi«.  VoL  i.  1880. 

HoliuBhed,  R    ChronicleH.    Vol.  i.    Ixjndou.  1587. 

Richey ,  A.  Q.   A  short  History  of  the  Irish  People.    Dublin.  1887. 

Wright,  ThooMn.   Hiitoijr  of  Irabad.  Svob.   Loodoa  MM^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  KEFORMATION  UNDER  EDWARD  VL 

BfANuscmpra. 

A.    State  Fa  per*. 

Tlie  Domestic  State  Papers  nf  the  reitfu  of  Edward  VI  in  the  Record  Office  are 
comparativeijr  scanty^  there  being  oulj  nineteen  rolames  in  the  regular  sehea,  and 
mwrn  volmuM  of  Addooida  (eoiutoliiif  ehtoAy  of  doewMBti  relatinir  to  Soodaad  and 

tib©  Borders*).  Tlie  Forfii^i  Stitf  Pajiers  include  an  imperfect  series  of  despatchea 
from  £Dgli8h  representatives  abroad,  transcripts  of  despatches  from  foreign  ambaa- 
•adon  resident  in  England,  and  a  series  entitled  the  Calais  Papers.  Many  were 
transcribed  u  ithoviovto  a  neu  t  iii'iion  of  Rymer'a  Foedera,  and  a  list  of  them  ia 
priTitfvl  in  vol.  iir,  pp.  xxxiv — liii,  of  Hardy's  Syllahns,  1885.  Tliere  are  also  five 
volumes  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland.  For  other  diplomatic  correspondence^ 
•60  typo^wi'iUoB  1Mb  of  Tnoseripto  in  tbe  Roooid  OAoo ;  and  Roporta  83,  96, 
30,  42-7  of  the  Deputy  Kei'jM'r  of  Records. 

llie  State  Papers  at  the  i>riti$h  Museum  are  uurucrous,  but,  not  as  a  role  being 
arranged  according  to  subject,  they  are  difficult  to  coDStitt;  there  are,  however, 
Bergenroth's  Transcripti  ut  Simancas  Papeia  (Add.  MSS.  2B'>05-7)  and  a  series  of 
Scottish  Sfntr  Pnpery  kruiwn  n>i  thp  Hamilton  Papers  (AdH,  MiSS.  32001,  32(!-i7-8, 
32654,  and  3'^ijb7).  Other  Hiiigle  volumes  of  great  value  are  scattered  throughout 
dio  Cotton,  Horloy,  Lanadowne,  Royal,  Stowe,  and  Additional  CoUeetiona,  and  tho 
only  guide  to  them  is  t«  he  fotmd  in  the  various  mi».  Class  Catiilogued  kept  in  the 
MSS.  Department  at  the  Museum.  Some  of  the  more  important  volumea  are 
Bdwsrd  VTo  /onmal  (Cotton  MS.  Nero  C  x),  tho  Privy  Coimdrt  Womot  Book 
(Royal  MSi  18  C.  xxiv),  Starkey'a  collection  of  letters  and  papers  (Horiey  MS.  303)^ 
and  the  documents  relstijtsf  to  Sonler^et'3  agrarian  policy  (lAnptdowne  MS.  238). 

The  Privy  Conncil'ii  iicgi^stcr  is  at  tlie  l*rivy  Council  Office  in  Whitehall;  the 
Innor  Tomplo  liiirary  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  Stato  Fapm  onlitlod  tho 
Petyt  MSS. ;  the  Talbot  1'ajicrs  in  the  College  of  Arms  cont.nin  some  six  thoii<;aiid 
public  and  private  letteru  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century}  the  Marquis  of 
Soliilmiy  B  oolleetion  at  HotiieM  iiidadM  aomo  throo  liiuidtod  doeononta  nlating  to 
tho  naga,  oad  iaolatod  Stato  FHpon  an  to  bo  iomi  ia  ouuif  otluv  private  libmriei^ 

&   MiwTMTJduwePi  MSS. 

Besides  State  Piapen,  tlie  Record  Offioo  contains  a  vast  mass  at  nateriab  to 

which  the  historian  muKt  have  onca.«ionnl  recourse.  Snrh  are  the  Patent  and  Close 
Rolls,  the  records  of  the  Star  Cliamber,  the  Admiralty  Courta  and  Court  of 
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K«queit8,  the  Courts  of  A  ug^mentatioiu^  First  Fruiti  and  Teutba,  aod  the  JU«g»  be 
Seerefcta,  wliieh  contains  roMrda  of  tiie  itato  triab  (e£  J.  8eaif111-BM*a  GttUa  t» 
the  Record  Office,  2nil  ed.  1806).  Acts  of  Parliament  not  printed  in  the  Statnteg  it 
Large  may  bo  found  in  the  Roll*  of  l^rliament  at  the  Record  Office,  but  Acts  not 
aotered  ou  the  lloli  and  not  printed  in  the  btatotes  at  Large  must  be  soaght  at  the 
Parliament  Office.  Th/b  Soeietj  of  Antiquriai  poMMNi  ao  intonrtiay  willortiwi 
of  — r  Pfofflaiwatliffifi 

C.  Booummoai.  Dooumma. 

The  moat  important  onpablidied  aonveea  ato  tiie  opiaeopal  regiaters,  partiettlailf 

those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  reconb  if 
Convocation  were  destroyed  at  the  Fire  of  London,  bnt  a  collection  of  Synodalia, 
\b4~(-\bm,  exists  m  Bht.  M\x&.  Egerton  MS.  2050.  in  the  British  Museum  the 
lAusdowna  Collection  ii  partieularly  rich  in  oeelesiastical  ma. ;  valumea  334^  ABB, 
38'J,  810  and  1045  contain  gnmo  of  Foze  the  m.Trtyrolo  jht'g  papers,  and  others  are 
extant  in  llarley  MSS.  41G — ilii  and  £90.  lite  Koyai  (  ol lection  has  oUter  ecde- 
iiaatioal  doenmenta  of  tntanet,  partieularlf  tbo  report  (Royal  MS.  17  B  nrxiz)  of 
the  debate  in  the  I/irda  on  tlf  fw^^t  Ai  t  of  Uniformity,  the  earliest  repoH  of  a 
parliamentary  debate  extant  (cf.  also  us.  Class  Catakgtte,  'Church  History,'  in 
Brit.  Museum  Department  of  MSS.).  Corpoa  Chriati  GoH^  Gamhridge,  haa  a 
▼aluable  collection  of  Cranmer's  papen  boqttOKUlod  hf  Af^Udidp  Ftflcer  (cC 
NasniithV  (  atalo^R,  1777).  There  a*«  alao  aono  Mi.  of  importanea  at  iaibaa 
(see  li.  J.  lodd's  Catalogue^  1812). 


CONTEMPORARY  FHiNT£D  AUTHOiUTIBB. 

1.  CAlAinUML 

The  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers  (ed.  Lemon,  1860)  la  inadequate,  bBt  the 
Addenda  for  Kdward  VI's  reign  (ed.  M.  A.  K.  Green,  anil  npprnd«»d  1870  to  the 
Domestic  Calendar  for  1601-^)  is  more  sdtiafectory.  The  l-oreign  Calendar  (ed. 
Ttarnboll,  18C1)  fa  alao  adaqoate.  The  Soottiali  Oalandar  (od.  Thorpe,  1&S8)  is 
superseded,  to  f  ir  I>lward  VI's  reign  is  concerned,  by  the  Calendar  of  Scottish 
State  l'aper«  (ed.  Bain,  Edinburgh,  1898),  and  the  Venetian  Calendar  (ed.  Rawdoo 
Brown,  1873)  contains  little  of  importance  except  Barbaro's  Relation  (pp.  338 — 
3G2).  The  Hamilton  Papers  have  been  printed  in  foil  by  tbo  Lord  Oerk  Bofirtar 
of  Scotland  (2  vols.,  od.  Bain,  Edinbaiylk,  1890). 

2.  Oram  GoujMmoivi  or  Statb  PaMnM. 

Correapoodaaoo  Politique  d'Odot  do  Solve.    1546-0.    French  Foreifn  Office. 
Puia.  188B. 

Ribier,  G.    liettres  et  M^moiroe  d'E'^at     Paris.    2  vols.  1666. 
Teulet,  A.  Relations  Folttiquea  do  la  iranoe  et  de  I'Espagne  avec  I'ficosse.   t  vok 
Mm.  tm. 

  Papiers  d'etat  relatifk  & FUitolMdo  r^oono  ra sn»8i^   Pannatypo  (M. 

3  vols.   £dinbtti«h.  1851-00. 
Verlot,  r Abb^.  Ainba«adaa  doi  Noallloi  on  AngkCiffn.  5tc]«.  Leydon.  175& 
Weiss,  C.    Pkpters  d'etat  da  Gudlnal  do  Gxanvelie.    OolL  do  Doe.  InMHiL 

9  vols.    Paris.  1841-52. 

A  few  documents  relating  to  the  period  are  also  printed  in  the  Hardwicke 
Fftperi,  edited  by  the  2nd  "EmA  tit  Haidwieko,  2  vols.,  London,  1778;  and  the 
Sadloir  Sinto  Popen,  odited  by  A.  CMwd,  S  vnia.,  Bdinbotf  bj  im 
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EIUb,  Sir  H.  Original  Uttm.  (Am  th*  Brilldi  Mnwan.)  11  vob.  liOodMi. 

1B24-1846. 

HajruM,  S.   Barghley  bUte  f  aper^    London.  1740. 

Kcaip«,A.  J.  LoMleyMSS.  (Scleetlona  Ihmi  Rifcn  at  liMd«7  Fwk,  OvQdlM 

I/onrlon.  1835. 

Lodfe,  £.  ninitrmtiona  of  British  History,  etc.  (Letters  in  the  Coll«({e  of  Arma.) 
Saded.  STob.   London.  1888. 

Faooek,  N.  Troubles  connected  with  the  Flr^t  Boi  lv  of  Common  Pra^.  (AqMrn 
selected  from  the  Potyt  MSS.)  Camden  Soc   London.  1884. 

Beports  and  Appendices  to  Report*  of  flie  Htelorieal  NB9L  CmmnMan.  (Hiese  are 
too  numeroos  to  be  mentioned  in  debul ;  the  most  important  is  the  Calendar  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  MSS.  The  Papers  at  Longleat  are  Inadequately  repreaented 
in  the  Repoi-t,  but  some  of  the  more  iutereAting  are  printed  in  the  Wilts 
Archaeological  Magazine,  void,  xv,  xvj;  eoiai|iai«  alaft  lit  Rapt.  Apf.,  48* 
2kid  Baiw  App^,  py^  41, 46, 161,  162.) 

4.  PAauaiiiOTABV  aim  Onntaik 

AetiortfiaMvfOirandL   Ed.  J.  R.  Daaoit  Vob.  n-m  London.  1888>& 

Dumout,  J.    Corps  Univerael  Diplomatique.    8  volg.    Thf  Ilagvo.  1786b 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commonsi    VoL  i.   London,  n.  d. 
Jouniala  of  the  House  of  Lords.   VoL  i.   London,  n.  d. 

Qfl&eU  Ratttrn  of  Members  of  Parliament  4  pU  Landon.  1828-1891.  (These 
are  th(>  only  lists  of  QMrobora  oxtant,  bat  they  an  Teiy  iooonploto  in  thu 

16tli  ctiQtury.] 

Pkodamations.  London.  1550.  (A  collec  ted  volume  of  ProdamatMU.  I647-'S660.) 

Rymer,  T.    Foedera.    Original  ed.    1704-1717.    17  vols. 

Statutes  of  the  iiealm.    Record  Commiiitiion.    VoL  vt.  Part  1.  1819. 

See  also  the  Reports  of  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  Records;  eep.  Appendix  to  Rep.  it, 
tummariaing  the  oontiota  of  tiia  Baga  do  Saemti^  and  liala  and  Indama  imod 
by  the  Reoord  Office. 

9.  Gommonamr  Chronicun,  Tracts,  cm 

Chronicle  of  Queen  Jano  and  Queen  Mary.    London.   Gunden  Soe.  I8M1. 
Cooper,  T.    Epitome  of  Chronirles.    London.  1560. 

Grafton,  R.    Chronicle.    London.    16(^8.    New  ed.    2  vols.    London.  1800. 

Greyfriars' Chronicle,    ('amden  Soc.    Ix)ndon.  18.52. 

Holy,  SirT.    Traveb  and  Life,  1547-64.    Camden  60c.  Miscellany,  vol.  x,  190;J. 

lilorary  Remain;)  of  Edward  VI.  Roxburghe  Ouh.  Ed.  .J.  C.  Nichols.  2  vols. 
London.  1B57.  [Contains  all  the  extant  writings  of  the  young  King  and 
prints  nany  oUior  fllustrative  doeomanta.  Edward  VTa  alatemonlo  niiiat  alwa|a 
be  rfvf-rived  caution,  but  th^-^e  two  volumo*',  are  dm  auMt  valoaUo  of 
all  printed  collections  for  the  history  of  the  reign.] 

Ifachyn,  H.   Diary.   Camdon  800.   Lradon.  1847. 

Narratives  of  the  Ileformati I »n.    Camden  Soc.    London.  1800. 

Pouety  Bishop.  Treatise  of  Politidte  Power.  1556.  Other  editions,  1639  and  164:;. 

Snitfi,  Sir  T.  Do  RepuUIea  An^orum.  Lotulon.  I688w  The  <mly  adequate* 
contemporary  account  of  the  English  constitution. 

8pu^  Chronicle  of  Henry  Vlll.  EJ.  M.  A.  S.  Home.  London.  1889.  £Un- 
tniBtworthy.] 

Wriothfldoy,  C  Cluoniclaii  Camdon  Soft  8  wok.  London.  t876w 
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6.  BtrdiiWiffWf**-! 
Baeer,  M.    Scripto  Anglicana.    Basel.  1577- 

Card  well,  E.    Dorumeatury  Annak  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Knglaufi.   2  vok 

Oxford.  1»44. 

Foze,  J.   Acta  and  Monmnenti.  8  vols.    Ed.  6.  TpwuMod.   London.  184:^9. 

[Contains  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  doeaoMllt^,  and  iti  omns  on  OOttaialf 

not  greater  than  in  sunilar  works.  J 
Knox,  John.  Worica  Bomuttyne  dak  6  vols.  Ediabnifh.  18iB-64.  [Especially 

the  Admonition  to  fbo  Professors  of  the  Truth  in  England.} 
Pole,  R.    Epistolac.    6  vols.    Brcsicia.  1744-67. 

Sleidau.    [Philippsou,  Jeaa.]    Commentarii,  StrassbuT]^,  1656,  and  History  of  tho 

Raformation  from  1617  to  1556.    Ed.  1089. 
Spnrron-,  A.    Collection  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  and  Caoooa.    London.  1661* 
Wilkins,  David.   Concilia.    Loudon.    171^7.    4  vol& 
Ziiriob  Letton  and  Original  Lotftcn.   FkrkorSoe.  4vo]a.  18tf>7. 

Sao  alflo  l3b»  works  of  Craomar,  OoYordalo,  Hoopor,  Latimer,  Bale,  Bradford, 

Bullinger,  Bccon,  Hutchinson,  Ridley  (aH  publisbed  \->y  thr  I'arker  Society). 
A  similar  Corpus  of  the  works  of  Roman  Catholic  divinits  itt  ueeded.  The  most 
important  contemporary  etatementa  of  tbo  Roman  Cathdio  eaaa  an  <3ardine«'s 
Explanation  and  Assertion  of  the  True  Catholic  Faith,  1661,  and  Confutatio  C'avilla- 
tionum,  Paris,  1552;  TunstiU's  De  Veritate,  Paris,  1664;  and  (Bishop)  Thomas 
Watson  8  Wholesojue  and  Catholic  Doctrine  (London,  1558,  r©-©d.  by  T.  E.  Bridgetl, 
London,  187^ 

7.  BvoAL  Ain>  BooMHiio. 

Ballada  from  MSS.    Ballad  Society.   Bd.  F.  J.  FaraivalL   London.  1868L 

Brynkelow,  H.    Complaynt  of  Roderick  Mors.    Early  Engliak  Text  Soda^.  1874. 

Crowley,  R.    Works.    Early  English  Text  Society.  1872. 

Discourse  of  the  Commonweal.    Ed.  E.  Lamond.    Cambridge.  ISSS. 

Four  Snpplteatioai  of  tbo  Commons.    Pearly  English  Text  Society.  1871. 

Levor,  'ITiomas.    Sermons.    Ed.  E.  .\rl)er.    Loiuion.  1871. 

Slarkcy,  Thomas.    Eoglan«i  under  Henry  VI 11.    Early  English  Text  boc  1871. 

'nuaer^T.  Hondnd  Fointi  of  Hnsbaadxy.   London*  1M7. 

Wilton,  T.   Diioouno  upon  Umxy.   London.  102. 

8,      lvKl.ATI0N8  WITH  SoOTlJiND. 

Bertevillc,  Sir  .1.  Recit  de  I'Exp^ditiou  en  tco-^^  (1517).  Bannatyne  Club.  18S5. 
Patten,  >V.    Expedition  into  Scotland.    In  Tndor  Tnots^    Ed.  A.  F.  Pdllari. 

Arl)er'«  English  Gamer. 
Hie  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  Epitome  of  the  King  of  England  s  Title  to  the 

Sovet^gnty  4tf  Sootland,  HenzTOon'a  Godly  and  Goidin  Book,  and  Samwaat'a 

Epistle  to  tho  Nobility  of  Scotland*  an  all  editad  tut  tiio  EmIj  Eqgliah  Tsst 

Soo.  1872. 


BfiCONDARY  AUTHOBITIEa. 
A.  GawuiAb 

Carte,  T.   Hiftory  of  England.   4  volt.   Lendon.   l747-ft5.   OsliDird.   6  vok 

Froudc,  J.A.  i^iiotory  of  England.  12  vols.  London.  1850-1870.  {^The  only  History 
vhioh  haa  made  adequate  uao  of  tho  Ibraign  comepondeneo  of  tim  reign.] 
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Hayward,  SirJ     Lifo  aud  Keijfn  of  Ef^^nrd  M     Tendon.  16301 

Holinahed,  Baphael.    Chranidea.   Q  voU.    Loadon.  1677. 

IAngaTd,J.   Hiitory  of  Bngbiid.   8  vols.   London.  1810-1880. 

Pollard,  A.  F.    Et);i;land  under  Protector  Somerset.    1900.    (With  biMiofraphy.) 

Rapin  de  Thoyraa,  PauL   Hiotoiro  d'Angletorre.    13  vols.   Tho  Uague.  nsiA-36. 

Spoed,  J.    History  of  GfOotBritidii.   London.  1611. 

Stow,  J.    Annals.    London.  1G3I. 

Turner,  S.    Modem  History  of  KnjjUud.    2  vols.    I»ndon.    1020,  1829, 
Tjrtler,  P.  F.    £ugland  in  the  lieigiui  of  Edward  VI  and  Maiy.    2  vola.  London. 
1880L   pmportMittorthodoemiigBti  jrintodiaitj 

B.  BoaLBumoAik 

Blunt,  J.  H.  llie  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  EtiL-^hind.  London.  Vol.  ii.  1896. 
Burnet,  fJ.    History  of  the  Reformation.    3  vols.    London.    1679,  1715  Ed. 

Pocock.  7  vols.  Oxford.  1866.  [Th»  latter  is  an  excellent  editiou,  contaioio^ 

niiteli  now  nrntter  and  Wharton'o  Spoeimon  of  Erron ;  originally  publlohod 

in  1093  under  the  pseiulonym  *  Anthony  Harmpr  '] 
Collier,  Jeremy.    Eccleeiastical  History.    £d.  Lath  bury.    9  vols.    London.  1862. 
IMxon,  R.  W.    History  of  the  Chureh  of  England.    Vols,  n  and  ul    2nd  ed. 

London.  18831 

Dodd,  C.    Church  History.    Ed.  Tiemey.    B  vols.    London.  1839-1843. 
Fuller,  T.  Church  History.   London.    1655.    Kd.  J.  S.  Brewer.  6  vols.  Oxford. 
1840b 

Galvdner,  J.  The  Englhh  Ghordh  from  Ut08  to  lUa   London.   1MB.  (With 

Vibliographical  notes.) 
Heylyn,  P.  EoeI«Ha  Restonmta.  London.  1661.  Ed.  Robertaon.  2  vds.  London, 

1849. 

Maitland,  S.  R.    E>!?;iys  on  the  Roformation.    London.  IROft. 
Sanders,  N.    De  Origiue  &c  i^rogressu  Schismatiti.    Loluguo.    l^id.   Tramil.  Lewis. 
London.  1877* 

Soames,  H.    History  of  the  Roformation.    4  vola.    London*  1886^ 
Spolman,  Sir  H.    History  of  bacrilege.    London.  1698. 

Strype,  J.   EecksiMUcal  Momotiolo  and  lifo  of  Cranmer.  London.  (In  Oifi«d 
•dit.  SQvok.   1820  aqq.)  [An  indiqonnUo  outhoii^.] 


SPECIAL  i:lUBJ£€TS. 

A«   Ctofsnmnowaii  Hurort* 

Atterbury,  F.  (Bishop).   Kighia  and  Pnviiegcs  ot  au  Kiiglish  Convocation.   2ud  ed. 
London.  1701. 

Bailey,  A.    Succcs.>;ion  to  the  English  Prown.    London.  1870. 
Child,  G.  W.   Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors.    London.  189a 
Cobbett,  W.   Stoto  THalu   VoL  i.   London.  1809L 

  Parliamcnt.iry  Hi?itory.    London.  1806. 

Dicey,  A.  V.    The  Privy  CouncU.    Oxford.  1860. 

Gibson,  E.    Synodus  Anglicana.    Ed.  £.  Cardvrell.    Oxford.  1854. 

HorUn,  George.    The  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Enflond.  [EmHnoiiily 

ascribed  to  Hilkiah  Bedford.]    JiOndoii.  1713. 
lAlhbury,  T.    Hit»tory  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  Liiglaud.   ^d  ed. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 
FHIUP  AND  MABY. 

MANUSCRlPm 

A.   SvAn  Papuu  akd  ComMPOimBNca. 

TIjo  Dnmofitic  Sr.ite  Papers  of  Mary's  reip-^i  preserved  in  the  Record  OfTioe  an 
vompriseil  ia  fourteea  volomee  for  England,  with  eight  volume*  of  Addeuda ;  two 
volnniM  for  inland  and  patt  of  on»  lior  SeollaiMl.  W  the  tmnaeiipli  «r  h^an  at 

'^imrinraa  by  G.  A.  Bergenroth  at  tbe  6ritiF>i  ^Tnipiim  Ollljr ft  ailiall  pOrtiOD  (Add. 
Mbb,  2ld6VJ,  ff.  110-221)  relate  to  the  reign  of  Maxy. 

h.      (JaX^DAR8  of  ^TATB   PaPEIU  and  CoiUtB8i>ONDBNCB. 

I.  DomfMic. 

1.  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  Reigna  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  £Uzabeth,  ed. 
bfitLamon.  1886L  t.  FMfn.   Odendar  of  State  Papen  of  ^Raifiiof  Mary, 

ed.  by  William  B.  Tambnll.  1861.  [This  volaine  cotiUiInH  errom  in  the  anii^ed 
dates,  corrcctionfl  of  which  are  given  in  A.  O.  Meyer,  Die  £ugli8che  Diplomatie  in 
DdutHchknd,  etc.  pp.  100-111.]  3.  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  Mannscripts 
relating  to  English  Affairs  in  the  Archives  of  V'euice  and  other  Lit)raricii  in  Northern 
Itily.  Edited  by  Rawdon  Brown,  vol.  v  (1634-1M4);  vol.  vi  (15r>4-15.58).  Cata- 
logue dee  ManoMrita  Franfais.  Tome  1",  Ancien  Fonds.  Paris.  Ibtt3.  Noa.  2846» 
fiSa,  6119»  5127.  Lanan  aad  llmoilib  nf  State  in  liho  BOga  of  Qnoeo  Muf, 
.  tr.  TmnsUtad  fnm  tiw  OiigiiMb  at  Fmahimt  in  Kant.  By  Arthur  CoBiaa. 
i  Tola.  174& 

n.   OOtr  CWKmUmu. 

1.  CSalecidar  of  fbo  HSS.  belonging  to  dia  Ifaifab  of  MUbary,  prenrvad  al 
Hatfield  House,  published  by  the  Historioal  M8S.  Commiamon.    Part  i,  pp.  W-IM; 

no.  37'''  (where  for  15.51  re.i'l  supplies  facts  relatinff  to  Mary's  movemmnts 

subsequent  to  Edward's  death;  »€*  »l>»o  pp.  123,  125.  Part  ii,  pp.  B5,  14G,  241,  :i43, 
288,  291-293,  382,  MS  [useful  generally  for  precedents  established  in  Mar/a 
reipn^  2  Calendar  of  M.S5S.  belonging  to  the  rnrjiomtion  of  Reading :  Ein  Kurtie 
anz«yguug  der  ding,  ao  sich  in  Engellaudt  zwuchen  den  Kdniglichen  MajMtaten, 
Ktek  and  Kdoigin  nod  dam  Qwdinal  Piolnm  varloffm  hahen  [1654 j.  xm.  tt4  IMu 
9.  CalHidarofMBS.  balooging  to8ir]lidiaidSiitUn,pp.6e^ 
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1869.  [In  Italian ;  Friedmann's  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  cipher  was  a  memorable 
achievemral  The  letters  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  Venke  are  of  the  higfae«t 
interest,  although,  unfortunately,  those  for  1564  are  lost;  they  inclade  his  'Report 
of  Kt-elind'  made  in  l-'j.'-T  (a  d<«»cription  decried  by  Froade  but  praised  by  Rawdon 
Browu),  to  be  found  in  English  iu  Kills,  Original  Letters  (2ud  series),  vol.  w, 
also  in  Venetian  Calendar,  vol.  vi,  part  ii,  1043-1065.]  3.  Navagero,  CsH. 
M.  Bernardo,  Kelazione  alia  Ser""  Hep**  di  Venezia  toruando  di  Roma  Amba^cintcre 
appresso  del  I'ontefice  Paolo  IV.  1858.  4.  Noailles,  Ambassades  de  Messieurs 
da;,  «B  Angletevm  Ed.  1* AbM  Votot  ttoniM.  Leydm.  1763.  Of  tliMeletton 
tie  ori^oalii  are  partly  preserved  in  Brns^^ol-  and  partly  no  longer  to  be  fnun  i. 
TkaDscripta  howev  er  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  iu  Paris  as  follows :  Archives 
d«p  aAibw  ^rangeres,  m^molrei  et  doenmente,  fondi  divers,  14  (Augleterre,  12), 
ISAo-lSSy.  Copie  du  journal  des  voyafjes  de  Kran^oia  de  Noailles  en  Angleterre, 
pendant  I'ambassade  de  son  frere  Antoine  de  Noailles.  Elxtraits  et  analyses  des 
documents  de  la  Correspondance  politique  d'Angleterre  pendant  les  ambassades 
d'Alltolne  (Je  N  oailles  (mai  1663-mai  1550),  Gilles  de  Noailles  (mat-nov.  1656), 
Fran^j-ois  de  Noailles  (oct.  155G-juiIl.  1657),  par  de  Valincourt.  15  (Angleterre,  1.3) 
}  666-1600.  Recaeil  de  copies  de  documents  relatifs  a  l  EcosKe:  lettres  des  am- 
benedeure  de  ftanoe  en  Angleterre^  ete.  Aocov^og  to  P.  Kricdmann,  not  mora 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  Noailles  correspondence  ia  included  in  tlie  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Abb^  de  Vertot  [Thirty  volumes  of  the  correspondence  of  thie 
edebrated  fhmfly  of  dipUmiatiBti,  fennerly  praserved  In  the  librery  of  the  louvre, 
\vprr  Viirnt  in  1871-  See  Loiii^  P  irit,  f^s  Papiers  des  Nd  ilHi  j  do  la  Hibliotheque 
du  Louvre.  Fteris.  1876.J  6.  Reuardj  Simon^  Letters  to  and  from  the  iilmporor 
Cberlee  V.  Printed  in  Fkpiera  d'l^t  du  Cartol  de  GfaoTeile.  Vole.  3  and  4. 
Public  sons  la  direction  de  M.  Ch.  Weiss.  Paris.  Imprimerie  Rojrale.  1841.  The 
originals  are  in  the  public  library  at  Besan^on.  Of  these,  some  of  which  are  not 
included  in  the  volumes  edited  by  Weiss,  a  complete  enumeration  is  given  by 
M.  A.  Caston  in  Catalogue  Ote^rale  de«  Manuscrits  des  Bibliotheques  pabliqnea  ito 
Franco.  D^partements,  vol.  xxrm.  'Hie  letters  included  by  WeiM  are  distin- 
guished by  B  VV.  Oilier  corre«<pondence  of  Renard  and  ti  ean  bchyfre  was  formerly 
preserved  in  the  Archives  du  Roy»ume  de  BelglqiM  in  Bnueele,  bat  bae  pertly 
disappeared.  Transcripts  of  the  portion  20  Feb.  1553  to  15  J  uric  1554 
in  the  Record  Office  Transcript*  (Sect  vols.  145,  146),  and  were  used  both  by 
TjrUer  and  Ftovdei 

D*  Gonuenem  or  FKiran  lacmam. 

Copia  d'  una  Letters  d'Angleterre,  nella  quale  narra  I'  entrata  dell'  Card.  Polo  in 
Inghilterra  per  le  conversione  di  qoeUa  Isola  alia  Fede  Cetbolice.   Hiiaa.  166^ 
Poll  Epialalaek  tfvola.   Bre«^  l744-«7. 

B>  CoHnHroMwr  Cmnneu^  Tftaexe^  wn* 

Accession  (the)  of  Queen  Mary:  being  the  contemporary  Narrative  of  Antonio  de 
Goarae,  a  Spanish  Merchant  resident  in  London.  Edited  with  an  Intrniiiu-finn, 
TVanalatiOtit  Notee  and  an  Appendix  of  Documents,  including  a  contemporary 
BaUidinEM^i]«^b7B.0anietL  I^ndon.  U8S. 
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Aanalea,  or  A  General  Chronicle  of  England.  Begun  by  John  Stow  and  su^meoted 
with  Mattara  forraigne  and  d<nnwtique,  andant  and  nodania^  qbIo  the  and  «f 

the  present  yeere  1631.    By  Edmund  Howee,  Gent.    London.  1631. 
Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars.    Edited  by  J.  G.  Nichols.    Camden  Society.  1852. 
Ckroiiicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  of  Two  Years  of  Queen  Mary  and  especially  of  tLe 

Ilebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  ^^'yat,  written  by  a  Resident  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Ed.  by  J.  G.  Nichols.    Camden  Sodaty.  1060.  [The  'AaaideBi'  was  probahly 

one  Howl&nd  Lea.] 

FlorabellQS,  Aat.>  MattnamHa,  ad  PhUippnm  et  Hariam  ngm  da  laaUUiU  in  Aog^ 

Relig'ione  Oralio.    Lovanii.    I'^o.    [Floribelli  was  hi^liop  of  I^vello.] 
Gtti(^us,  Ant.    Oratio  in  funere  Mariae  Brittaniae  Keginae  ad  Cardinales  Kegumque 

Rerumpublicamm  Legatee  Romae  babita  viii  ante  Idus  Mart  1669.  Romaa, 
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CHAPTER  XYIIL 
THE  CHURCH  AND  REFORM. 

Some  of  th»  materiat  /or  tit*  /oUomimg  btbHogruphjf  wu  colieeUd  by  Lord  AcUm, 
mi  mi*  niU  tn  Mauuvr^  l«     iUlp  «■»  twrtfi. 

L  MANUBCRlPm 

Hm  arehhptM  «f  tiie  Oonndl  of  Trent  Me  dltpeiMd  in  naay  phow.   At  the 

Vatictui,  they  occupy  151  volumes.  From  these,  maialy,  the  Antlipntic  Acta  will 
be  edited  hj  the  directors  of  the  Uutoriache  Jahrbuch ;  end  Sickel  in  preyariii^  to 
pabBdi  the  Correspondenee  between  Rome  sad  the  Legates  diirtnir  A«  hi^r  period. 

The  Farneee  jxapers  are  at  Naples,  tho  Borromeo  papers  in  the  Ambrosian  Lit  rary; 
the  AltempH  papera  at  Sesto  Caleuda.  There  are  IZ  volumes  of  Commendoue  at 
Citti  di  CasteUo,  and  42  vdumes  of  Cervini,  the  most  callable  of  ill,  at  Flomtoe ; 
while  the  letter*  of  Cardinal  Pole  have  to  be  brou^rlit  together  from  at  least  ei|rht 
publir  colIcctionR.  B«yond  the  diplomacy  of  the  CaUuilie  States,  the  fieooid  Office 
coutaiii'*  more  than  is  indicated  in  the  Calendars. 

Most  of  IVJlavicini's  tources  are  accounted  for.  Part  of  Sarpi'i  are  reported  to 
ha\^  been  lost  in  a  fire ;  but  his  ohief  authority  Ibr  the  last  yean  is  preserved  in  the 
Gonzaga  Archives  at  Mautua. 

Information  as  to  maaoseript  materials^  the  pteaent  limit,  and  the  direction  of 
research,  is  given  bj*  Kome  of  the  writers  mentioned ;  by  Kocllner,  Theiner,  Caleiizio, 
Drofiel,  Sickel;  by  Finazzi,  in  the  Miscellanea  di  Storia  Italiana;  Cigogua,  In- 
■criskmi  Venedane;  and  ValenthMlli,  Regesten  sur  Deotschen  Oeschiehte  ana  dec 
Handschriaeu  (U  r  ^!arrIi.sbiblioiholc  (Abhaiidlttiigeo  doT  HistonBcheD  dasse  der 
Bayriscben  Akadunue,  iOtjO). 

Tmueripts,  made  Aon  time  to  tfane  for  teamed  men,  are  preserved  at  Esris, 
Naples,  Venice,  Berpamo,  Trent,  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian.  Among 
these  are  the  letters  of  the  papal  agent,  Visconti,  and  the  diaries  of  the  Sewetary 
MassarellL 
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Spanlen  Mit  der  Hitte  dee  tediaehnten  Jahrhunderte.  i.  Mfluter.  1897. 
Baderus,  M.   De  vita  Petri  Caniaii  de  Soeielate  Jem^  Sodoram  •  Genaaab  inini. 

Ubri  tree.   Mooick  1014. 
Eeimann,  E.   Znr  OeMdiichte  dee  Ooneils  too  Trient   In  Sybel'e  Writ.  Zritaehr. 

XXX,  24.    Munich.  1873. 
—  in  Forachuogett  sur  Dentsotken  Geschichte,        vu,  tul  Gfitttngen. 

1866,  7,  8. 

Reumont,  A.  von.    Vittoria  Colonna.    Freiburg  i.  B.  1881. 

R4*u>»rh.  F.  H.    Der  Index  der  Verbotenen  Biicher.  Bonn. 

KiLschl,  A.     Die  ChriKtliche  Lehre  vou  der  Hecbtfertiguxig  uiid  V'ersokuuag. 

Vol.  I     Gej4<-hichte  der  l^hre.    Bonn.  1888, 
Sale,  A.   Biggnlia  di  &  Carlo  Borromeo.   Milan.  1808. 
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7^  Church  and  Rejorm. 


Sdopis,  F.    Le  Cardinal  Jean  lf«nHM«  1889.   Id  S6uiom  et  tniTaax  de  VkemUnSm 

dee  sciences  monies  et  politiqaM  (bntitiit  ImpMal  da  Vttattl^   V«|i.  M 

and  91.    Pkria.  1869-70. 
Smj,  J.  H.    Higtoria  CoDgregatiouum  de  auxiiiis  gratiae.    Venice.  1740. 
BSM,  Til.  ROniMlw  Berielvto,  189ft-6.   In  Sitzungaberichte  ter  PUL  Hirt.  GInn 

der  k.  Akademie  der  Wissengchaften.    Vienna.    VoL  138(|  18W  and  VoL  181^ 

1896 ;  and  141^  1889  and  143,  1901  and  144,  1902. 
Soninnrvogel,  C   Bibliotliiqiis  da  la  Comjiagnie  da  Jdnia.   Brataalt  and  AaiL 

1^^  etc. 

Vettor,  J.  P.  Die  RelijnonBverhandliingen  auf  dem  Reicbstage  zn  Regensburg.  1899. 
Watrigautj  H.        Genese  des  Exercioea  de  aaint  Igoace  de  Loyola.    In  ^tuden 
publieea  par  dea  pif«a  da  U  Compagida  da  J^ma.  Ui^SO,  July M>«  Oalabar 2Qi 

Paris.  1897 

Zor  Geachichte  dm  Concila  von  TrienL    In  Sybel'a  Hist  Zeitschr.    1896.   Now  & 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TENDENCIES  OF  EUBOFEAN  THOUGHT  IN  THB 
AGE  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

I.  ORIGINAL  AUTUOBITISS. 

A«ta  et  --rripta  S',no<!alia  Dordrnrona...  Erdervik.  1620.  [This  hook  wa?  =!0 
haitUjr  prmted  that  the  text  ia  often  confused  Mid,  inoorrect ;  certain  copies 
wtra  iin»d  tritiioiit  any  date  on  the  litle  page.   It  it  11m  BanMMMtnot  vwfHm 

of  the  Synod's  proceedingH.] 
Acta  Synodi  nation?!!i«!..  anctoritate...foederati  Beleii  provi'nrinrnra...  Pori^recht, 

1<?20.    [The  official  and  authoritative  documents  of  the  Keiormed  Church.] 
Aimiriius,  J.    Opera  theologica.    Leyden.  1629. 

  The  Works  of.    Tranal.  by  JarncB   Nichols     2  vols.    London.  1826-8. 

VoL  lu.   TransL  by  William  Nichok,  the  Ron.    LontioD.  1876. 
Baooo^  Fnneia.  For  wliat  lio  ealla  tho  ")>lillosophia  pastonlia**  of  lUaaio^  toe 

Do  principiis  atqne  oritfinibuH.    Gruter'H  ed.,  1663,  pp.  203  ff.  Spaldingl'i 

ed.  1859,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  65  ff.    Eng.  transl.  vol.      pp.  466  ff. 
BaUarmipe,  Card.    Disputationes  do  Controversiis  Christianae  Fidei  advonns  h^Jna 

Tampoiii  lla*  r< '  icoOi   IngolntaMlt  1M7-1090L  In  Open  Omnia.  Vola.  t>nr. 

Cologne.  1617. 

Boehnie,  Jacob.    Theosophische  Schriften.    9  vols.    Amsterdam.    1G82.  Die 

Werke  Bodimea.   Bd.  SdiioUor.   8  vols.   Laiprif.  1881-48. 
Brauo,  Giordano.  Opora  laoeoHo  e  pnbUioatd  <b  Adolfo  Wagnatv  2vola>  Leipa^f. 

1830. 

  Opemlirtina.  Svola.  Naptaa.  1870. 

ScriptaLatina  (Ed.  S.  F.).    Stuttgart.  1886. 
Chemnitios,  D.  M.    Examen  concilii  Tridentini...    Geneva,  1641. 
Epi8copiu8,  Simon.    Opera  theologica.    2  vols.    Amsterdam.    1600, 1666. 
Epistoiae  Claromm  Viionim...ad  Joannem  Reachlin.  1614. 

Epistolae  Obecuromm  Virorum.  Part  I,  3rd  ed.  1616,  with  41  epistles  and  7  in  tho 
appendix.— Part  II,  lfil7,  with  02  epiHtiea,  b  waa  added  in  an  appendix  tO  a 
•eeond  odition.  FinaUy,  in  an  edition  pablished  in  1668,  a  iaia  Bp.  waa  addod, 

which  Bocking  deacrib^  as  **ru8tice  obscena." 
Eraamiu,  Uesidehus.    Opera.    8  vols.    Bajiel.    1640.    10  voia.  Leyden.  1700-6. 
  Novum  InatnuBOtttani.   BaseL  1618. 

Vkino,  Marsilio.    De  Roliglone  Christiana  et  Fidei  Pietate.    Florence.  1478. 

Theologia  Platonica  de  Animorum  Inunortalitate.    Florence.  1482. 
— ^  Open.    Fkris.   1641.   Tho  odition  of  hia  TVondatlona,  VaQi«o»  1617,  alM 
contains  in  tho  dedioatkms  and  the  pralaoes  matter  whiah  ia  important  finr 

hia  views. 

Gemistoe  Plethon.    De  virtutibus.    Basel.  1562. 

  DoFlalonifiaoatqiioAriototalioaoFhlloiOphiaodlliBniilia.  BaaaL  167i> 
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Gomanw,  Franciscns.    Opera  theolopca  omnia.    AmstenlnTn.  If>n4. 
Grotias,  Hugo.    Upera  omnia  theolo^ca.    4  voIb.    Amsterdam.  167U. 
Htittan,  Ulrich  von.   Opera  onmk.  Bdeking.  5  voU   WMi  two  ■ajflwiwntiy 
vols.    I.«ip/.i^r.  18,59-09. 

  Die  l>eutschen  ^brifleo.    £d.  J.  Szamatolfiki.  1801. 

.von  D.  P.  StomiDM.   Leipzig.  I860. 
Montaigrne,  M.  de.    Etmain.  1580-8. 

Pioo  dell*  Mirandola.    Pici  utxiusque  Opera.    Vol.  i.    Basel.    1573.    VoL  n. 

1601.  (The  two  Ficos  are  the  uncle  and  nephew,  Joho  Johii  Frandi.] 
Flomponazzi,  P.    De  animae  immortalitate.    LijdMb  U8^ 

  Do  Iiicantationibus.    Basel.  Iff.")'?. 

  De  Fato,  libero  ArbitriOj  etc    iiasoi.  1667. 

Op«i».  Buel.  1067. 
fiabehufi,  FraD(;'0!s.    Hippocratis  et  Galeni  IHiri  nlinnnt     Lvrni?;.  irf?. 

(Eavres  de  Babelaia  avec  lea  Kemariiaes  de  Le  Duchat  et  de  La  MonaoTa. 

5  vsl*.  Amfterdam.  1711. 
IBawM  de  Rabelais,  ed.  variorum... avec  un  commontairo  htetofiqaa at  pliflit 

logiqne,  par  Eamangsrt  et  E.  Johanneau.    8  volfi.  1823. 
— —   The  whole  works  of...,  Or  the  Uvea,  Heroic  Deeds  aud  Sayiu^  of  Gar- 

gantua  Mid  Bantagniel.    Done  out  of  Franch  by  Sir  ThomM  Uichaid^  Kiij|^ 

M.  Mottenx  ami  tither<;.    2  vols.    London.  1706i 
Rauchiin,  J.    De  verbo  mihfico.    Basel.  14iM. 

Do  nidiiiMntte  bebniofa.    1M6.    Of  thft  time  booln  i  and  n  «m« 

a  lexicon,  iii  a  grammar  ;  publislietl  first  at  Pforziielm,  later  at  ILi<(»l  at  the 

author's  own  cost.    [The  publisher  lamented  that  the  book  had  do  HaJa }  An 

enlai^^  edition  under  supervision  of  Sebastian  MQnster  appeared  at  Basel, 

1637. 

  De  arte  prcfli'^andL  1606. 

  De  arte  cabbaimtica.  1616. 

8erv«laa,  M.  Da  TUnHatia  Erroiibiia.   librivn.  1481. 

  Cbristianismi  Restitutio...  1663. 

SociiMia,  F.   De  Jeto  Christo  Servatore.  1694. 

  Da  neiaa  soriptaraa  AnetoiHato.  AsMrtiones  thaologleaa  de  trino  et  ttao 

Deo.  De  statu  primi  bominia  ante  lapsum.  Tractatus  de  ecclesia.  Tnictatos 
do  in!>titicatinne.   'Iliese  treatitos  were  puUiahed  in  a  volnme  ef  OpuscuK 

printed  at  Cracow,  1011. 

Opera  Omnia.   In  vols.  I  and  u  of  Bibliotheca  Fbatnun  Pdleiionun.  "Im»> 
polis "  [Amsterdam].    Po«t  ammm  Domini  l*>*>f?. 
Telesio>  B.   De  renun  natura  juxta  propria  priocipia.   Naples.    1686.    This  ia  tba 

data  of  flia  coBidetad  work ;  booka  r  and  n  ware  pnUishad  In  166ft  at  Rooia 
Valla,  LaurentiuB.      In   latinani   N.T.    iuttrpretationem  ex   mllatioiie  g^roeoor. 
exemplarium  adnotatiouea.    (Ed.  Kragmus.)   1606.   [Vh»  work  was  dedicated 
to  Christopher  Fischer  the  apostolical  protonotary.] 

Declaroatio  de  finlso  credita  et  ementita  Constantini  H.  donatione,  cum  ipsa 
hac  donatioi:o.  W^'rittcn  1440.  Cf.  Hutteni  Opera  i,  pp.  18  ff.  English 
translation  with  Hutteu  s  pre&ce  about  15^4.  ireuch  tranalationj  with  historical 
dnwrlation,  1870. 

■—       Flr>t:^nntT.Tn!m  L-it,   Ling.    Pari?.     1471.    [Tliis  worV  Tia^  hern  frnnnently 
republished  :  in  Uie  16th  century  alone,  uo  fiswer  than  12  editions  appeared.] 

De  Volnplaie  ee  Vera  Beno,  with  Ha  eonlinaatien  or  appendix  "Oe  Ubeee 
Arbitrio."  148.3. 

  Opera.    Basel.    1640-3.    [The  edition  however  is  not  quite  ooiiijpileta.J 

2bnchiua,  li .    Omnia  opera  theologica.   3  vols.    Geneva.  1610. 
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a  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB  TBIMRBRSb 

A^MDMrn,  R.  Giordano  Bnmo.  In  TlMD«v«l<ipiiiaiitof  Modaiii  FhiloMiihy^  toL  n. 

Edinburfi^li.  1903 
Baird^  H.  M.   Theodore  Beza.    New  York.  1899. 

Bran,  J.  W.  niMdor  Beniy  naeh  handidiriftllehfla  Qiulleii  duf«itellt  Laipi%. 

1843-^2. 

Bttti,  D.    Giordano  Bruno,  mw  viU  e  uia  dottrina.   Turin.    1868.   New  edition, 
1880k 

ChliatM,  R.  a   tUmne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  df  the  Reoai—oce.    Londoil.  188IX 

New  edJtion,  revised  and  corrected,  1809. 
Douen,  O.    Clement  Marot  et  le  Psaaltier  Huguenot    2  vols.    Pans.  1878-9. 
Dnunmond,  R.  B.  Bnamos^UeUfeaiid  ChanclarMdieiminlibOomqm 

and  Workfl     5  volg.    London.  1873. 
JFlorentiDO,  F.    Bernardino  Teleaio.   2  voia,   Floreinoeb  1872. 

  Pletro  PnupanasL  Florence.  1868. 

Firth,  I.    Ldfe  of  Giordano  Bruno.    London.  1887. 

Geiger,  L.    Jobann  Reuchlin;  win  Leben  und  ^eine  Werke.    Leipzig.   1871.  (Se6 

ftlw)  Geiger'i  edition  of  Reuchlin's  BriefwechKel.   Tubingen.  1876.) 
Jortin,  J     Life  of  EraamiM.    2  vols.    London.  1768-^. 
Levi,  D.   Giordano  Bninn,  o  La  Keligione  del  Fensienk  Turin.  1887. 
Mclntyre,  J.  L.    Giordauo  Bruno.    Loudon.  1903. 
Mftyerbofll  Joiuum  RaueUin.   Barlin.  1880t 

Mbnmd,  G.  (Bishop  of  Lolland  and  Falster).  L.  Valla.  Die  erste  KontrovrrAe 
Qber  d.  Uieprung  d.  apoetol.  Glaubenabekeuntniaees.  TrausL  from  the  Danish 
hf  A.  HidMben.  Gotlia.  1881. 

Sahloaer,  F  C.   Theodor  de  Beza  und  Peter  ^fartjnr  VamlgH    Hildilbnf.  1800. 

Strann,  D.  F.    Ulrich  von  Ilutten.    Bonn.  1B77. 

Tocco,  F.  Le  Opera  Latiue  di  Giordauo  Bruno  cxpoBte  e  confrontate  con  le  Italiane. 

Florenee.   1888.    See  also:  LeOpere  Inedite  di  G.  B.    Naples.  1881. 
Wolf,  M.  von.  Lorenw  Valla.  Sein  Leben  and  aeina  Werke.   Leipng.  1883. 

m.  HWRKBIKS. 

Bex,  B.  Bdfbrt.   Rise  and  fall  of  the  Anabaptists.    London.  1908. 
Blanpot  ten  Cate,  S.    <tos{  liiedeuis  dpr  Dnnpjfeiinden.    I.<eeuwarden.  1839—57. 
Boutenrek,  C.  W.  Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  der  WiedertftnfMr.  Bonn.  ltiG4. 
Bunage,  H.  S.  Tim  Mnlwptiela  of  the  lOlb  eaotoiy.   Pkpm  of  Amer.  Soe.  of 

Ch.  HisL  lu- 

Comelius,  C.  A.  Geschichte  des  Munstenschen  Auiruhrs.  2  vols.  Leipng. 
1800-80. 

  Historische  Arbeiten,  Essays  ii  and  in.    Leipzig.  18801 

Brkbam,  H    W     Geechiehto  der  pioteet  Sdcton  im  Zeitiltor  dor  Bofdmi. 

Hamburg.  1848. 

OeMliiehtobflehOT  dor  WiodorUmftr  in  Ooamiob-UayMn.   Bd.  bf  JDr  J.  Book. 

Virniia.  1883. 

Heberle,  ill.    St.  und  Kr.    18S1  ppu  121-194,  1855  pp.  8l7-89a 
Hiftory  of  Anabopiliifai  of  High  and  Low  Oenuay.   (Anon.)  16^ 

Keller,  Ludwig.    Geschichte  der  Wiedertaufer.    Munster.  1880. 

Loeerth,  J    Wiedertaufer  in  Mihren.    Archiv  fQr  Oeeterr.  Geschichte.    VoL  tip 

pp.  135  ff.    Vienna.  1894. 
i        Balthasar  Habmayer.    Brunn.  1893. 

-^-^  Die  StAdt  Waldshut  and  die  OeRterreich.  Ilegieruug  1623-fi.  (Anhiv  Ar 
Oesterr.  Geschichte.    VoL  77,  p.  1.)   Vienna.  1891. 
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M  cnao,  Slmom.  W«rl».  AflMtanlaai.  1881. 

Ottii  AdiuJm  anabapt    Basel.  1672. 

Mdeaumn^  J.  C.   Thomas  MQnzer.   Dresden  and  Leipmg.  1842. 

SmvetuM, 

Toilin,  H.  Dan  Lebnystem  Michael  Servets  genetisch  dargeptellt  Gutereloh. 
1876-7a  [Toilin  has  most  exhaustively  discussed  Senretus  aud  almost  every 
question  connected  vKh  him.  Hk  ertidee,  eactendinf  r  over  many  yean,  eie  to 
be  fouud  in  maoy  German  historical  and  theological  rrvipwa  and  periodicals ; 
notably  in  St.  tt.  Kr.,  Zeitachr.  fur  Wtasenach.  HieologiOj  and  Jahrb.  fur 
FMtoiteat  Tlieelogie.] 

WiUii^R.  ServetWiadOdvin...  London.  1877. 

Pock,  O.    Der  Sociniani-'Tnua.    Kiel.  in47. 

Kiasinski,  Count  V.    Historical  Sketch  of  the  Riae^  Progress  and  Decline  of  the 

RefomMtiea  in  Bolttid.   Engl  tranaL   2  vols.   London.  1838. 
Reea,T.  The  Baooflen  eeteeUm...  London.  181& 

J/isoei/ansottf. 

Ameldi  O.    Kirclteu  oud  Ketzer-Uistorie.    4  vols.    Frankfort  am  Main.  IGUy. 
Gbntft,  C   Gli  Eretiei  d' Italia.   3  vols.    Turin.    lBf;.V  7. 

Haruack,  A     I  ^n^nnenre^cliichte.    Vol.  a    Third  Book.    1880.   Tnmalation  bf 
W.  McGilcliruiL    VoL  vn.    London.  1899. 

IV.  GENERAL. 

Baur,  F.  C.    Die  christliche  Lebre  von  der  Dreieiniprkeit  und  Mensehverduiig 

Gottes.    8rd  vol.    Tubiagen.  1843. 
Bohle,  J.  G    rreschichte  der  neuem  Philosopbie.    Gotti- iTn.  in^o 
BruckeruSj  Jacobus.    Historia  critica  philosophiae.    4  vols.    Leipzig.  1743. 
CanleniylN^  Die  philaeephiselie  Wehanschauung  der  RefbrmaHrwiswdt.  Stnttfeit. 

1847. 

DoUinger,  J.  J.  von.   Die  Reforroation...   3  vols.    Kegensburg.  1861. 
Hegel,  G.WF.  Gewiliiebte  der  PhSlooe|»ble.  8  vols.   Beilin.  1898. 
Hoffding,  H.    Hirtory  of  modem  philosophy.    Vol.  i.    London.  1?>00. 
LavaU^e,  J.    Uistoire  des  Inquiaitiona  Religieuses.    2  vols.    Paris.  1806. 
Uoiente,  J.  A.   HiHorie  eritke  de  le  Inquiaioion  de  Espafla.   llediid.  tVuMlnted 

by  A.  Pellier.    2t  n  <  I    1818.   Hlstoira  Critiqae  de  I'lnqoUtioo  d'Bsp^me. 

4  vols.    Paris.  1818. 
McCrie,  T.    Iliatory  of  the  Reformatkm  In  Italy.   Edinburgh.   1827.   New  ed. 

18.56. 

Philippson,  M.    La  Contre-R^volntion  Reltgieuse  au  xvi  Si^le.    Brussels.  1884 
Ritter,  il.    Geschichte  der  christlichen  Pbilosophie.    Hamburg.  1850. 

Die  chrintliche  Philosopbie...    Gottiogen.  1888. 
Scbultxe,  F.    Geschichte  der  Philo^.)]t!;ip  der  H*»iiaiss.iiice.    Jena.  1874. 
Toser,  U.  F>    A  Byzantine  Refonaer.    Journal  ot  Hellenic  Studies,  1886,  pp.  363- 
380. 

ZaUaTfE.   Caarhinhte  dur  dniitnrhnn  Philtianphin    Mnnioh.  1876. 

(As  ate  Its  AMbyi^Mft     Clm§tgf  XVh  and  XVIL  ^  F«A  £) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF 

LEADING  EVENTa 


1503  Death  of  Alexander  VI.    Acceesioa  of  Julius  IL 

1508  Luther  goes  to  \Vittenberg. 

1509  Accession  of  Henry  VIII  iu  England. 

1511  Synod  of  Pisa. 

1512  Opening  of  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council 

1513  Death  of  Julius  II.    Accession  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  as  Leo  X. 
  Accession  of  ChriKtian  II  iu  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

1515  Death  of  Louis  XII  of  France.    Accession  of  Fraucui  I. 
  Battle  of  Marignano  (September  13). 

1516  French  Concordat  wiUi  Leo  X. 

  Death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

  Treaty  of  Noyon. 

1517  Close  of  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council. 
  Charles  V  goes  to  Spain. 

  Publication  of  Luther's  Theses  (November). 

1518  Luther  before  the  (  ardinal- Legate  at  Augsburg; 
  2wingli,  people's  priest  at  Zurich, 

1519  Death  ofjthe  Emperor  Maximilian  (January  19). 
  Election  of  Charles  to  tb«  Empire  (June). 

1520  Luther  excommunicated. 

  Publication  of  Luther's  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Nobility. 

  Charles  V  in  England  (May).    Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  (JuneV 

  Coronation  of  (Jharlee  V  at  Aachen  (October). 

  Christian  crowned  King  of  Sweden  (November). 

  The  Stockholm  Bath  of  Bicxnl. 

  Straits  of  Magellan  passed. 

1521  Rising  of  Gustaf  Eriksson  (Gastavus  Vasa)  in  Dalecarlia. 
  Defeat  of  the  Comunerot  at  '^Uiilar  (April  24). 

  Diet  of  Worms.    Luther  placed  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire.-^ 

  Treaty  of  Bruges  (August).    Albany  in  Scotland. 

  Outbreak  of  war.    Occupation  of  Milan  by  the  forces  of  Charle.s  aud  I>eo  X 

(November). 
  Death  of  Leo  X  (December  1). 

1522  Election  of  Adrian  Dedel  as  Adrian  VL 

  Luther  returns  to  Wittenberg. 

  Battle  of  the  Bicocca  (April). 

  Charles  V  in  England.    Treaty  of  Windsor  (June). 
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im  Chvlfli  V  in  Si»in. 

  TTie  Kriitrhts'  War  in  (lerTrnny, 

Conquwt  of  Mexico  completed. 

  Oeiritohtioii  ef  B]u»to  to  Hie  Tatb  (Deoemb^X 

US3  First  public  disputatioD  At  Zurich. 

— —  Fli{(ilt  of  Christian  II  from  Deamark. 

  Role  of  Frederick  I  (of  Holstein)  in  Denmark  and  Norwsj. 

~_  Guitainu  Vasa  King  in  Sweden. 

  D<>fection  of  the  ConstsUa  of  Boorboik. 

Bouaivet  in  Italv. 

  Suffolk  and  van  Bureu  in  Picardy. 

  Death  of  Adrmn  VI  (September  14). 

  £lection  of  GiuUo  de'  Medici  aa  Clement  VIL 

1094  Retrwt  of  Bonnivet 

  Alhnnv  1  pa  VPS  Scotland  for  the  last  timr. 

  Be^nuiu^  of  the  FeaMuits'  Rising  in  Germany  (June). 

—  bivMrioci  of  FknuMOi.  Siege  of  llMMillat. 
  Francis  crwsea  tlie  Alfw. 

«—  Foundation  of  the  Theatine  Orddr. 

1U5  BatU*  of  Bivis  (February  24). 

'  Treaties  of  the  Moor  (August). 

GomiMncj  of  Girolamo  Morone. 

— -  Fhurie  beeonm  «  weukr  doehf. 

1026  Treaty  of  Madrid  (January^ 

Marriage  of  Charles  V  with      H^lf  of  PortOgsL 

—  League  of  Cognac  (MayX 
— —  Diet  and  Recesn  of  Speier. 
  Battle  of  Mohiic-s  (Aui^ustV 

— —  Ilaid  of  the  Cjolonna  on  iloine  (September). 

— —  Ferdinand  elected  King  of  Bohemia  and  sif  Hoi^pfy* 

— —  The  Reformation  bepiijs-  in  Denmark. 

10B7  Alliance  of  Henry  V  iJi  and  Francis  I. 

  Baek  of  Rome  (May  6). 

  Diet  of  Vef^rrSo  in  Sweden.    Veilerte  RooaH. 

  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Lautrec. 

UB8  Froneo  mod  En^ead  dedwe  mtg  on  tiM  Eaip«rnr  (Jaamry)k 

  SiftTP  nf  Naples  f'V  L-iutniC. 

  Defection  of  Andrea  Doria. 

— —  Campeggio  in  England, 

1529  Diet  of  Speier.    The  ^^PfotH," 

— —  £zeetttioa  of  Bor^uin. 

  CSvU  War  in  Swltnriind.  Hnt  Fsaoe  ef  KeppoL 

  Treaty  of  BarceldQA  (Jul*  ttX 

Charles  V  in  Italy. 

——  Peace  of  Cambray  (August  5). 

'  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Taiim 

—  Conference  of  Marboxg. 
  Fail  of  \Vt,l9ey. 

ion  Gmference  at  Bologna  (Cliarlee  V  and  doMnt  VTI). 

  Last  imperial  coronation  by  the  Pope. 

Charles  V  in  Germany.    Diet  of  Augsburg.    Contession  of  Aug»barg. 

  Capture  of  Florence  (August). 

  Revolt  a^inKt  the  Bishop  at  Geneva. 

  Death  of  Margaret  of  Savoy  (December) 
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IfiSl  Ferdinand  elected  Kirip:  of  the  Romanp 

—  Maria  of  Uongary  Regent  of  the  Netlierlauda. 

  Henry  VIII  Saprame  He«d  of  tli6  Chuich  in  Bq^nd. 

  Battle  of  Kappel  and  death  of  ZwingU  (Oatoli«r>. 

  LeafTue  of  Schmalkaldeo. 

1532  luquisition  first  establislied  at  Lisbon.  * 
  Annates  aboliahad  m  £iii;land. 

—  Alliance  of  France  and  Knglaod. 
  Turkish  invasion  repelled. 

—  Religiooa  Peace  of  NQznlWf  (July). 
  Charles  in  Italy. 

  Second  Conference  at  Boiogua  ^December). 

  ConqoMt  of  Pern. 

1533  Efiifli^h  Act  in  restraint  of  Appfnl=  to  RoUMu 
  WuUenwever  Bur^master  ol  Lubeck. 

  D«at]i  of  Fraderiek  I  of  Denmark.   Disputed  sodCiCMton. 

  Marriage  of  Henry  VIII  and  Aniw  Bol^  (Majr)k 

Catholic  LMgue  of  ilalle. 
  Addrm  of  Cop.    Flight  of  Cklvin. 

- — -  Marriaj?e  of  Catharine  <^<^'  ^fedici  witli  Henry  «f  Fmnoo  (Octobei% 
1634  Anabaptist  rising  at  Munater. 
  Duke  Ulrich  reeoron  Wflrttemborg. 

  Peace  of  Cadan  (Jvnoi). 

  The  Grafmfehde. 

  Foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesoa  by  Ignatios  Loyola. 

I—  Death  of  Clement  VII  (September). 

—  Arce^rgioD  of  Alc$:sandro  Famese  M  Pteil  ilL 
  The  Fhicards  at  Paris. 

  Englidi  Aet  agdnst  Fapol  INtponMtiono,  Att. 

1536  Enfrli>h  Act  of  Supremacy. 

— — -  Expedition  of  Tunis. 

  Charlea  V  in  Stefly  and  NudM. 

  De.-ith  of  FranccRco  Sfon»  (NofmborX 

1536  First  Helvetic  Confession. 

  Treaty  of  CVaodo  with  Solyman. 

  Third  War  hotwoen  Fmneit  I  tad  Chailn  V.   Sftvoy  oocopied  by  tho  Froneh 

(March). 
Calvin  at  Ferrara. 
  PubUcation  of  the  CAHMmoa  il0%tail»  JMUyOsu 

WittenHerjr  Concord. 

■  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

«~  Invasion  of  Provence  by  Charles  V. 

—  Stiiallfr  monasterie''  tHwolved  in  Enf^laml.     I'he  It  i;  Artifles. 

— —  CbriBtiau  111  established  on  the  throuo  of  Deuniari&  and  Norway. 

1537  Murdor  of  Aleasandro  do*  MedicL  Soooession  of  Codmo  I  in  Fkwonea 

  OoTUilium  deketoram  f^nrdinaUVM  dt  SWMIlrfflWdO  BteMO, 

1B38  Ddvin  expelled  from  Geneva. 

  Traee  of  Nieo  botwoen  Chorlat  V  and  Ftoadi  1  (Jane;.  « 

«M  Catholic  Le^igue  of  Niirnberg^  (JUOOX 

—  Death  of  Charles  of  Geldera. 
IBM  Revolt  of  Ghent. 

—  William  succeeds  to  Cleves-Julich. 

— -  Joachim  II  of  Brandenburg  becomes  a  Protostant. 
  Death  of  Duke  Gmtfgb  of  Saxony. 
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1689  Mooutsriei  Buppreawd  in  England   Aet  of  Hkt  Sis  Artklaib 

1610  Marria^  and  divorce  of  Anne  of  Clevisl^ 

— >  Venice  makea  peace  with  the  Turkic 

  Reduction  of  Ghent  (February), 

Investitore  of  Philip  with  Milan. 

■  ■  Edict  of  Fontainebloan.  * 
  Death  of  John  Zapolya. 

  The  Jesuit  order  a[)proved  by  Ful  IH, 

IMl  Religious  Colloquy  of  Katisbon. 

  Solyman  takes  Buda  (September). 

  Expedition  ageiut  Algleri  (OetoWy 

  Calvin  returns  tn  (Jmeva. 

1542  Fourth  >Var  between  Charles  and  Francis  I. 

— —  John  FVederick  of  Saxony  and  Pliillp  of  Bene  oventm  Bmniwfa^ 

^—  Death  of  Jaines  V  of  Scotland  (necemlMr). 

  The  laquiidiion  established  at  Rome. 

1545  fierlMtoMB  in  4iw  Weetem  Mediterraneen. 

  Expedition  of  Charles  against  tiie  Dnkt  of  Clevea, 

  Conqnert  of  Gelden, 

1544  Diet  of  Sj)eier. 

  Battle  of  Cercfioie  (April). 

■  Slegeu  of  JkiiiloLrne  and  St  Dizier* 
  Peace  of  Crtpy  ^September). 

1646  MaeMCM  of  the  WaldenMo  of  Piovenoe  (April). 
  Opening*  of  the  Coiinril  of  Trent  (DeeeimlNHr)^ 

1546  Death  of  Luther  (February). 

  Feaoe  between  France  and  England. 

—  Diet  of  RatiHbon. 

-  Aliiaace  of  Charles  V  with  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

~—  League  of  Clutrlw  V  witii  Paul  III. 

  The  Schmalkaldic  War. 

  Execution  of  the  Fourteen  of  Meaux. 

1547  Death  of  Henry  VIII  (January).    Accession  of  Edward  VL 

■  Somerset  Protector. 

  l>05\t}i  of  Francis  I  (March).    Acceoion  of  Henry  11. 

— —  The  Council  removes  from  Trent  to  Bologna  (March). 

  Battle  of  MOhlberg  (Aprfl).   Mrariee  Elector  of  9mnj, 

  Mnrder  of  Pior-l-iigi  Faniese  (ScpteinlMr)ip 

■  Diet  of  Augsburg  (September). 
  Battie  of  Pinkie. 

■  ■  Establishment  of  La  (Jhnmh^r  Ardente. 
  Inquisition  finally  established  at  Lisbon. 

IStt  Betrothal  of  Ifary  Stewart  to  the  Dwiphin  Fianda. 

—  The  Augsburg  Interim  proclaimed  (May). 
  FirHt  Prayer  Book  of  Edwerd  VL 

1549  CotiMninu  Tigurinut. 

  War  bct^veen  En;:l.md  Mid  FVaOOe. 

  Battle  of  Duflsiudiile. 

—  Fall  of  Somerset    Rule  of  Warwick  (Nortitumberland)  in  England. 

—  (.'ouncil  of  Bologna  aoapended. 
Death  of  Paul  III. 

I5d0    Election  of  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte  w  Julius  111. 

—'  Peeee  between  Ea^tai  end  Fnnoe.  Boulogne  restofed  to  France. 

—  Maurioe  of  Semay  undertakes  to  exeoate  the  ban  egeinst  Magdebnif. 
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1661  Wftr  in  the  Panneiiaii. 

  The  Council  reopened  at  Trent'. 

—  Captare  of  Tripoli  by  the  l  urki. 
  Wmr  la  fiavoy  (SepteniW). 

  Capitulation  of  Ma^rdeliurg  (N'ovcrabwjt 

1552  Treaty  of  Chambonl  (January). 

•  fieoond  Act  of  Unifennlty  tad  Second  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

—  JDvasioa  of  Lorraine  by  France  (March).  Ooenpttion  of  th«  thrae  *^f^ifyriCTL 
—'  Flight  of  Charles  V  before  Maurice  of  Sezoojr  (Mej)» 

Suspension  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
— >-  Conference  at  Pkssau.    Treaty  of  PaaaMk 
  J^ipffe  of  Metz  (October— Deownber). 

1553  league  of  Heidelbeiy. 

  Capture  of  Teronanne  (•Jnne)i 

  Battle  of  Sievershauften  (July).    Death  of  Manrice  of  Saxony. 

  DeatJi  of  Edward  VI  of  Engiiuui  (July).   Lady  Jane  Grey  pioelaimed. 

Aeeewion  of  Meiy  Tudor. 

1554  Rising  of  Sir  Tliomafl  ^Vyalt. 

— —   Expulsion  of  Albrecbt  Alcibiades  from  Germany. 

  Msrriage  of  PWUp  of  Spain  and  Mary  Tudor  (JuJyX 

1655    Diet  of  Augsburg.    Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (September). 

—  Death  of  Julius  III  (MaiehX  Giovanni  PieUe  Camfo  elected  aa  Pkul  IV. 
  Fall  of  Siena  (April). 

  Abdication  of  Chariot  V  aft  BntHoib. 

1566   Truce  of  Vauccllos. 

  H'ar  between  Paul  IV,  supported  by  France,  and  Philip  U,  in  Italy, 

  1  lie  Due  de  Guiae  in  Italy  (December). 

1557  England  declares  war  on  France^ 
  Battle  of  St  <^uentin  (August). 

  Full  IV  makee  peace  wHh  Philip  II  (September). 

1558  Car;f  :rt^  of  ('.iln's  (January). 

—  Marriage  of  Mary  Stewart  and  the  Dauphin  fteaeta. 

—  Laynes  elected  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 
'    Battle  of  Gravelines  (July). 

—  Death  of  Mary  Tudor  (November).    Accession  of  RliMtliirii, 
1669   Death  of  Christian  III  of  Denmark  (January). 

— ~—   Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity  in  ^tngland. 
— —    IVpaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  (April). 

^—   tioiiu  Knoz  in  Scotland.   The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  ansa. 

—  Protestant  Synod  at  Pkria. 

  DcAtb  of  Henry  II  of  France  (JoIyX    rtfiTiiBifon  of  Fkancia  IL 

  Death  of  Paul  IV  (August). 

  £3eetlon  of  Giovanni  Angelo  M  If edid  aa  JPiea  IV. 

15G0    Death  of  Oiistavus  Vasa  of  Sweden. 

  Tumult  of  Amboise  (February — March). 

  Mieliel  de  I'Hopital  ChanoeUor  of  FraneOb 

— —    Edict  of  Romorantin  (May). 

— •   Treaty  of  Edinburgh  (July). 

— —    Reforming  Parliament  at  Edinburgh  (August). 

— -   Arrest  of  Conde  (October), 

Death  of  Francis  II  of  FraaoOb  Aooeaaion  of  C^harlflt  IXt 

  French  Lstates  at  Orleans. 

1661    French  Estates  at  Poutotse. 

Slajy  Stewairt  in  Sootlaod  (Aogoat), 

a  M.  H.  n.  gy 
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1961  Colloquy  of  Foissy  (September). 

IMS  The  Conndl  reopmt  at  Trent 

^—  Opening  of  the  IleHgioiiH  War*  in  FramiL 

——  TteaXy  of  Hampton  Court  (Septemberji 

156S  The  Thirty-Nine  Artlclet. 

  Close  of  the  Council  of  TmL 

1664  Bull  Benedictut  Detu. 
Deeth  of  Calvin  (May). 
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INDEX 


AMhea,  Charles  V  crowned  at,  42 

Aalborg,  fall  of  (15^4),  615 

Academy,  the  Modenese,  SBflaq. 

Act  of  the  Six  Artioles,  the  (1689),  460| 

4&tiBq.,  4ZI 
Acta  Augiutana,  the,  by  Sfartio  Lather,  IBS 
Acts  of  SDOceesioD  (1534),       ;  (1536),  AAh 
Acta  of  Supremacy  (1634),  442 :  (1559), 

5G7 Bqq. 

Adelmann  (Gennan  reformer),  138 
Adrian  IV,  Pope  (Nicholas  Breakspeare), 
fiOl 

Adrian  VI,  Pope  (Adrian  of  Utrecht).  19- 
21,  27,  32,  44,  4L  147,  IfiSeq.,  878,  400, 
418.  623.  &li 

Adri&no  di  Corneto,  «e«  Oastellesi,  Cardinal 

Adhano,  Mateo,  402 

Aogidiua  of  Viterbo,  8.  30.  32 

Aegineta,  Petrua,  Ifi 

Aeneaa  Sylrina,  $e*  Pins  II,  Pope 

Agrarian  legialation,  English,  469,  497 

Agrarian  revolution,  the,  in  England, 
4Haaqq. 

Areola,  Johann,  20L 

Agricola,  Michael,  Q2& 

Agricola,  Stephen,  207 

Aide$,  in  France,  9fi 

Aignee-Mortea,  interview  of  (1538),  23^  OS 
Ailly,  Pierre  de,  281 

Albany,  John,  Dnke  of,  £0,  41^  sq.,  422  sq., 

4M,153 

Alber,  Matthaas,  of  Rcntlingen,  160,  232 

Albert  I,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  King  of 
Sweden,  fiOQaq. 

Albert!,  Leo  Battista,  702 

Albrecht  II,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, ]M 

Albrecht  of  Brandenbarg,  Arohbisbop  of 
Mainz,  121,  163,  125^  238,  251 

Albret,  Henri  de,  43 

Albret.  Jeanne  do,  25 

Alcabala,  the,  in  Spain,  fift 

Alcal4,  Alfonao  de,  4QQ 

Alcal4,  University  of,  4QQ 

Aloiati,  Andrea,  252 

Aloiati,  Giovanni  Paolo, 

Aleander,  Girolamo,  Cardinal,  189.  141. 
240.  379.  383 

Alen^on,  Dnke  of,  51 


Aleaiae  (Alexander  Aless),  55S. 

Alexander  IV,  Pope  (RinaUlo  Conti),  114 

Alexander  VI,  Pope  (liodrigu  Borgia),  death 
of,  1  «q.;  ICQ 

Alexander  of  Aphrodiaia,  702 

Alexander  of  Hales,  124,  m 

Algiers,  pirates  of,  GS  sq.,  sq. 

Alien,  John,  ArchbiHhop  of  Dublin,  442 

Allatedt,  Tboraas  Mitnzer'H  tcacbiDg  at,  186 

Altemps,  Marc  de.  Bishop  of  Constance,  67G 

Altieri,  Baldassare,  383 

Alva,  Dnke  of,  16,  21  sq.,  409,  fili  tqq. 

Ambleteuse  (Newhaven),  493 

Amboise,  tumult  of  (1560),  221 

Amicable  Grant,  the,  425 

Amiens,  treuties  of  (1627),  423 

Amio,  Domenico  de,  his  statr.e  of  Pope 
Leo  X,  13 

Amsdorf,  Nicholas,  llli  20L  242 

Anabaptists,  the,  166,  715 ;  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 1113;  doctrines  of,  222  sq.;  their 
reign  and  suppresnion  at  Miinster,  222. 
22G  sq. ;  the  Swiss,  3^9,  323 

Ancmm  Moor,  battle  of  (1545),  4fifl 

Andelot,  FranQois  de,  294  aq. 

Andrea,  Fra,  of  Fenrara,  SSO 

Andreae,  Laarenti'is  (Lan  Andersson),  624. 
628 

Andrelini,  Fao^to,  9 
Angonltme,  Cnarlea,  Dnke  of,  7Q 
Angrogne  (Piedmont),  conference  of  (1532), 
289 

Angna,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of,  ihS  sq., 

&m 

Anhalt  K()then,  Wolfgang,  Prince  of;  196, 

20.5,  215 

Anjc^u,  Duke  of,  his  projected  marriage 

with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Anne  of  Beaujcn,  87,  4fi 
Anne  of  Clevea,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII,  !<37. 

239.  i5Si  sq. 
Annebant,  Admiral,  78,  9L  46Q 
Anti-eratmUtas,  the,  in  Spain,  401 
Antonino  of  San  Marco,  Arohbt^hop  of 

Florence,  3 
Aportanofl,  $ee  Dare 
Aquinaa,  St  Thomas,  125,  127 
Arandc,  Michel  d',  282,  281 
Architeotmre,  tmder  Pope  Leo  X,  13 
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Arcimboldo,  Giovaiui  Angelo,  Arohbisbop 

of  Miian. 
Arellano,  Crialobftl  de,  ififi 
AroBcn,  Jon,  Hiflhop  of  Holam,  621 
Arotino,  Criisloforo,  Ifi 
Aretiao,  Pietro,  17,  2a 
Arezzo,  Geo  tile  di,  Ifi 
Argyll,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of,  658 
ArgyropouloB,  Johannes,  Ifi 
ArioHto,  Ludovico,  his  Orlando,  Ifi 
Arifltot^lianB,  the  new,  702 
Aristotle,  701  b^. 
Arminiftna,  the,  717 

ArminioR,  Jacobus  (Jakob  Herman),  717 
Army,  French,  reform  of  the,  96]  Henry 

VXira,  413 
Arnold  of  Breecia,  Sll 
Arxao,  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of :  tee  ChA- 

telherault 
Arrit  de  MMndol^  the,  28S 
Arailli,  Francesco,  Ifi 
Art,  ander  Pope  Jalitu  II,  5«qq.;  ander 

Pop©  Leo  X,  I2-M;  decadence  of,  2B 
Articles  of  Religion,  the  Forty-two,  508  ; 

the  Thirty-uiue,  Q31  sq.;  the  Marburg, 

203 

Artoi«,  72  sq.,  26^  102 

Aran  del,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

bnry,  Ifil 

Aran  del,  Henry  Fits- Alan,  Earl  of,  4&Z  sqq., 

52a 

Asebam,  Boger,  225 
Aa^  Anton,  AQ& 

Aske,  Bobert,  468 ;  his  rebellion  (1536), 

Askew,  Anne,  ififi  sq. 
Assena,  battle  of  (1535).  QliE 
Attrition,  doctrine  of,  in  later  Middle  Ages, 
126;  and  Contrition,  distinction  between, 

125 

Audeley,  Thomas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  438 

AngBborg,  Diets  of  (1518),  ISSj  (1525), 
191.  I2fi ;  (1530),  21L  213^1517),  84, 
262:  (1566),  276j  Lather  at,  133  ;  Con- 
feesion  of,  211,  617^  G32 ;  Recess  of 
(1530),  214;  (1655).  277i  Interim  (1548), 
264  eq. ;  Beligioas  Peace  of  (1666),  89,  2ZZ 

Aogustinianft,  the,  and  the  religious  reTival, 
106.  1£1 

Anstris,  perstHiution  of  Lutherans  in,  '2ill; 
duchy  of,  150:  polic>'  of,  towards  Switzur- 
land,  m 

Autot-de  fi,  at  Serille  and  Yalladolid,  4Q4. 

407  sq. 

Avalos,  Costanza  de,  Dnehefis  of  Amnlfi,  890 
AventinuB,  Bavarian  hi'*torian,  202 

t versa,  Giovanni  Bernardino  di,  Ski 
Vila,  Juan  de,  402 

Baoon,  Sir  Francis,  091^  1^ 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  .565^  MS 
Baden,  Philip,  Margiavo  of,  131 
Baden,  Disputation  of  (1520),  326 ;  Diet 
of  (1528),  m 


Bader,  Acgustin,  224 

Badia,  Tommaso,  SIS 

Badnel,  Claude.  222 

Baena,  Isabel  de,  4i!fi  sq. 

BaKlione,  Oiampaolo,  loizd  of  Pemgia,  li 

Balbini,  Niccol6,  331 

Balbo,  Cesare,  35 

Balbo,  Lorenzo,  4QQ 

Bale,  John,  Ifl 

Baltic  Bea,  straggle  for  oommercial  stipre- 

maoy  of,  22S  aq. 
Ban  of  the  Empire,  prononneed  against 

Martin  Luther,  141 
Barbaresques,   the,  expeditions  agunst, 

fiS  sq.,  15  sq. 
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Burgess,  Mark,  414 
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507.  517,  ail  sqq. 
Borgo,  Nicholas  del,  135 
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Burgundy,  John,  Duke  of,  M 
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Caistor.  rifting  at  (153(3^  M£ 
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(1521).  418i  French  capture  of  (1558). 
23,  54a.  56L  fififi 

CalTi  (Miuicio).  Francesco,  880 

Calvin.  06rard.  341i  ftq. .  ;i.j2 

Calvin,  John,  210,  285^  294-8.  340.  898, 
523  sq..  6^  sq.,  690j  and  the  lieformed 
Church,  chap,  xt,  p<u$im\  bii*  De  CU- 
wuntia,  352  sq. ;  his  Citrittianae  l\eligioni$ 
Intlitulio,  287,  35fi  sqq.,  3^  HVft;  his 
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617;  University  of.  4G8,  503 
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Camerino,  reduction  of  (1539).  25. 
Campagna,  Spanish  occupation  of  the,  81 
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Campeggio,  Lorenao,  Cardinal,  16,  IZl  aq.* 

210.  430 

Campcggio,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Feltre,  665 

CanisioB,  Peter,  2M1a  682.  ^ 
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Canossa.  Ludovico  di,  Ifi 

Canterbury,  Convooationi  of  (1559),  566; 

(1563),  asi  cq. 
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Capisuoohi.  Auditor  of  the  Knta,  434 
Capito.  Wolfgang,  IGO,  211,  328,  335.  355 
Cappella,  Galeazzo.  lii 
Capua,  Pietrantonio  di.   Archbishop  of 
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Capuchins,  the.  617 
C&raocioli,  papal  Nanoio,  189 
Caraodolo,  Antonio,  389.  306 
Caraooiolo,  Galeazzo,  390 
Carafifa,  Carlo,  Cardinal,  lil 
Caraffa,  Giovanni  Pietro,  tee  Paul  IV,  Pope 
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Caserta,  Gian  Francesco  di.  321 
CaBBillis,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of,  156 
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Castellio,  Sebastian.  375,  Zlfi 
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26^  70^  lie  Bq.,  123  aqq.,  132  iqq., 
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Catholic  lieaotioD,  in  Germany,  19&-90ft 
C&thoUo  reforiutiis,  the,  in  Italy,  SSI  aqq*! 

M«  alto  chap,  mn,  pasnm 
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Oazalla,  Ag -atin,  404^  i£C  sq. 
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Chantries  Bill,  the  (1647),  4S2 
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5112  sq. 
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429.  449.  459.  49-2.  505.  51G.  518.  5ii4  eqq., 
fifiQ  aqq. 

CharlcH  VIII  (Earl  Enndaon),  King  of 

Sweden  and  Norway,  tiliD 
Charleb  IX,  King  of  Frafjce.  229  sqq.,  322 
Charlea  DC,  King  of  SweJen,  QML  1132  sq. 
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Chateau  briand,  Madame  de,  fi2 
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Chemin,  Nicolas  do,  M2 
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Chioregati,  Franoesco,  papal  Nuncio,  32, 17Q 

Chiivres,  see  Croy 
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Cholmeley,  Sir  Boklt,  518 
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Chrititiau  L  King  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Swaaen,  6QQ  sq. 

ChriHtian  II,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  144,  IfilL  203.  22M  pq. ;  and 
the  li  ffinuatiou  la  Denmark,  002-6.  fili 
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Denmark,  7L  820,  222  «qq..  250,  444, 
611.  614-17.  61fl 
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829 

Christian  Union,  the,  in  Switzerland,  S29  sq. 

Chritiianae  liellgionit  Inttitutio,  by  John 
Calvin,  ML  sq.,  35tj  sqq.,  363^  876 

Chriatina  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan 
(niece  of  Emperor  Charlea  V),  69,  70^  82 
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France,  05j  in  Spain.  99_;  in  the  Nether- 
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695:  Calvin's  idea  of,  8^  sq.;  Lutheran, 
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and  Reform,  chap.  zvni,^a««(m;  oondition 
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Church  of  Enfjland,  479.  482.  691;  desire 
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the  Puritans,  527;  of  Scotland,  591 
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CiBuerog,  llerrezuelo  de,  4oi  sq. 
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Clement  VII,  Pope  (Gialio  de'  Medici),  4- 
20,  28,  48-56,  GL  69,  171  sq.,  IST  203^ 
219.  322.  414.  423  sqq.,  440.  6107  642 ; 
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Clemeni  VIII,  Pope  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini), 

eai  sq. 

Clergy,  reform  of  the  Spanish,  222  sq. ; 
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Collegium  Romanum,  the,  fivkfi 
Coloooi,  Ani^elo, 

Ck>lonDa,  Cardinal  Pomp«o,  21^  5Z 

Coloaoa,  ProBp«ro,  44,  45,  iS 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  KforchioneBB  of  PeMan, 

83  «q.,  390,  3i<3,  398 
Colonna.  the,  attack  liome,  53  aq.,  C5  aq. 
Conimendone,  Gian  Francesco,  619,  637.  fifll 
Commercial  revolution,  effecta  of  the,  162; 

•upremaoy  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  221 
Commonwealth's  men,  the,  43Q 
Communion.  Order  for  (1548),  iB2 
Complutensian  Poljglott,  the, 
Compostella,  pilKrimages  to,  IM 
Concordat,  the.  of  Bologna  (1616),  83,  QSl 
Condd,  Louis  I,  Prince  of,  295,  23^  sq. 
Condivi,  Ascanio.  31 

Confession  of  Augsbarg,  211;  ConfotatioD 

of  the,  212  sq. 
Oonfratamitiee,  religiooi,  in  Oermany,  108, 

m 

Congregation  of  Jeana  Chriit»  the,  668,  filft 
•qq. 

Counan,  Franpois,  851 

Conaermu  Tigurituu,  the,  by  Calvin  and 
Bnllinger,  MQ 

Contilium  de  emendanda  Eeeluia,  the  (1587), 
83,  879,  fi43 

Coiuilium...iuper  Reformatione  $anetae  Ro- 
manat  EccUiiae,  the  (1637),  till 

Consistory,  Calvin's,  311  aq. 

Consolidation,  territorial,  in  Earope  at  be- 
ginning of  sixteenth  century,  M  sq. 

ConsUnoe,  206,  828^  Coondl  of  (1414),  107^ 
128 

Constantino,  iee  La  Fnente 
•        Contarini,  Frauoesoo,  23,  3fil 

Contarini,  Oasparo,  Cardinal,  88.  879.  898, 
898.  641-4.  tiCQ 

Contrition  and  Attrition,  distinction  be- 
tween. 12& 

ConvtiDtioD,  Lutheran,  at  Kaomborg  (1565), 

m 

Convocations  of  Canterboiy  (1669),  566; 

(15C8).  681  sq. 
Cop.  Ouillaume,  351 ;  Jean,  851 ;  Nicolas, 

285,  851.  (Rectorial  address)  354;  Michel, 

Ml 

Copenhagen,  University  of,  605,  617;  Her- 
rtdag  of  (1580).  fil2  aq. ;  Becesa  of  (1636), 

Gopernioas,  707 

Cordier,  Mathnrin,  286i  SSl^  222 
Corneto,  lee  CaHtellesi 
Cornwall,  rising  in  (1549), 
Coronel.  Pablo. 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  503 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  the,  6S& 
Corro,  Antonio  del,  406 
Corsica,  88,  M 
Cortes,  Ffim&odo,  101 
Cortest',  Gregorio,       379,  611  sqq.,  612 
Corvinna,  Matthiaa,  King  of  Hungary,  198 
Ooaimo  I,  Duke  of  Florenoe,  72,  82,  88. 
896  sq. 


Ootta,  Fran,  IIQ 

Couey,  Edict  of  (1585).  286  sq. 
Council  of  the  North,  in  England,  171 
Counter-Reformation,  the,  chap,  zriu,  pas- 
Sim;  in  lUly,  33^  647;  in  Switzerland, 
838 ;  in  Oermany,  chap,  n,  jmu«im;  in 
Spain.  fiUi 

Count's  war  {Qrwe/eide),  the  (1584).  290. 
614  eg. 

Courriftrcs,  de,  625 

Court«nay,  Edward,  tee  Devonshire,  Earl  of 

Coverdale.  Miles,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  SOL  SaS; 

his  version  of  the  Bible,  IfiS 
Cox.  Bicbard,  Bishop  of  Ely,  55I>  ^Mi  575 
Craig,  John,  591 
Cranach,  Lucas,  I£9 

Cramner,  Thomas,  Arcbbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury, 219i  241j  4HH,  432  s^qq-.  481j  484, 
496.  503.  808,  521.  53»-42.  559 

Cremona,  siege  of  (1626),  M 

Cr*py,  peace  of  (1544),  78,  ^  289.  158 

Crescenzio,  Marcello,  Cardioal,  671  sqq. 

Croft.  Sir  James,  52li 

Crome,  Edward,  632 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  tu  Essex,  Earl  of 

Crowl^,  Robert,  19Q 

Croy,  Ouillaume  de.  Sire  de  ChiAvrea,  S8 

Cmoiger,  Caspar,  207,  'iHQ. 

Cujut  regio  ejus  religio,  278 

Cum  ad  nihil,  the  Bull  (1531).  US  aq. 

Cnrione,  Celio  Secondo,  882,  886,  891.  Tlfi 

Curwen,  Dr  Richard,  138 

Cusano.  Benedetto,  320 

Daoke.  Nils,  621 

Dacre,  Thomas,  Lord.  420 
Dacres,  WUHam,  Lord.  Ill 
Daleoarlia.  621^  621 
Damvillers,  23 

Daniel,  Fran<;ois,  352;  Calvin's  letters  to, 

m 

Dante,  Alighierl,  2.  85.  128 

Dare.  Jorien  van  der  (Oeorgius  Aportanns), 

m 

Damley,  Henry  Stewart,  Lord,  458, 560,  ^ 
Dataria,  the.  til3 
Dati,  OioUano,  3Ift 

De  dementia,  the,  Calvin's  Commentary  on, 
352  sq. 

De  DonatiofU  Constantinii  Magni,  the.  6'j4 
De  haeretico  eomburendo,  the  statuta,  640 
Decretals,  the  Papal,  135 
Denmark,  early  history  of,        sqn  ;  the 

lieformatioD  in,  G02-17 ;  and  Luu«ck, 

war  between,  228  oqq. 
Denny.  Sir  Anthony,  475 
Descartes,  Ren«,  HQ. 
Devonshire.  Edward  Conrtenay,  Earl  of, 

623-8.  544 
Diaz,  Alfonso, 

Diaz.  Juan,  403 ;  murder  of,  ^fil 
Dinant,  ^ 

Disputations:  Luther's  with  John  Eck.  IW; 
the  Zurich  (1523),  311  sqq-:  «t  Baden 
(1526),  826i  at  Bern  (1528),  22Z 
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Ditmarschen,  revolt  of  the,  Ml 

Dolet,  Ktienne,  288 ;  his  death,  291 

DoUinger,  J.  J.  von,  aH 

Dominioans,  the,  and  the  religions  reviTal, 

106.  Ifil 
Dominici,  Giovanni,  3 
Doria,  Andrea,  49^  51  aqq.,  C9.  74.  TT.BlBq., 

430 

Doria,  Filippino,  58 

Doraet,  Henry  Grev,  Marquis  ol^  422;  te* 

Soflolk,  Dake  of 
Doa(fIas,  Oawin,  691 

Dongtaa,  Lady  Margaret,  445,  458 
DouKlas,  Sir  Geor^^e,  454,  i^LL 
Dragut,  Turkish  ooraair,  8& 
Dmry,  Sir  William,  614 
Dryander,  Jsmea,  $u  Encinat,  J4inie  de 
Drjander,  tte  Enzinas,  Fr&ndsco  de 
Pual  Monarchy,  nucleus  of  the  presenti  150 
Dablin,  siege  of  (1534),  442 
Daeas,  Demetrion,  4QQ 
Dudley,  Ambrose,  Lord,  518 
Dudley  conspiracy,  the  \1556),  544 
Dudley,  Guilford.  Lord,  510,  618,  528 
Dudley,  John .  Earl  of  Warwick,  ue  Warwick, 
Earl  of 

Dudley.  Robert,  ite  Leicester,  Earl  of 

Dudley,  Sir  Henry.  505,  514 

Dunbar,  Oawin,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  42S 

Dnnb&r,  William,  fifil 

Dunkirk,  gS 

Dunstable.  Cranmer's  "Cnnrt"  at,  440 
Duprat,  Antoine,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  147, 
2H4  sqq. 

Daren,  captore  of  (1543),  TT^  2^ 
Ddrer,  Albrecht,  159,  Ifil 
DuBsindale,  battle  of  (1649),  4S& 

Fbv-bach,  Henry  and  Peter,  HI 
Eberlin,  John,  of  Ounzburg,  li^^  sqq. ; 

Utopian  Bchsme  of,  IM  sq. 
Bck,  John  (of  Ingolstadt),  29,  130i  IM  eq., 

138.  162.  212,  240,  32Cj  his  Oheliikt, 

liiiL  his  Loci  Communes,  I2li 
Eck,  John  (Official  of  Trier),  14fl 
Eok,  Leonard  von,  1£U 
Edict  of  Janoarr  (1^3).  Uie.  8(>4;  of  Jaly 

(1561).  the,  m. ;  of  Bostitution  (1561), 

the,  in  France, 
Edinburgli,  459,      ;  treaty  of  (1660),  fill 
Education,  Calvin's  system  of,  372  sq.;  in 

Switzerlaod,  31S;  in  England,  4G8^  508 
Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  448^  chap. 

ziv,  patsim 
Egidio,  lu  Oil,  Joan 
Ein  fttte  Bur;)  itt  uruer  Gott,  Luther's,  201 
Einarsen,  Gisser,  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  621 
Einsiedfln,  pilgriraagcs  to,  105 
Eiseu&oh,  Luther's  life  at,  1^  eq. 
Elba,  84.  Sa 

Election  of  Charles  V  to  the  Empire,  its 

rignificauce,  IQ  sq. 
Elconora,  Queen  of  Fortagal,  and  France, 

51,  69,  73j  421 
Eliaeecn,  Faul  (Povel  Helgesen),  606^  fiOA 


Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  93,  441, 

62 ».  529.  535   544.  559-98 
Elizabeth  of  ValoiirQoeen  of  Spain,  93  aq., 

EUerker,  Sir  Balph.  446 

Elstowe,  Henry,  4M 

Eraser,  Jerome.  168,  172,  821 

Enokeuvoert,  Cardinal,  'il 

Enclosure  commissions,  the,  in  England, 401 

Slngelbrektason,  Olaf,  Arohbiahop  of  Tron* 
dhjem,  MB  sqq. 

Enghien,  FrangoLs,  Doc  d',  12  eq.,  81 

England,  the  Keformation  in,  nnder  Heniy 
VIII,  chap.  xia,p<uttm ;  uuder  Edward  VI, 
chap.  XIV,  pattim;  onder  Philip  and  Mary, 
ohap.  XT,  passim;  the  religious  settlement 
of,  onder  Queen  Elizabeth,  559-98;  at* 
tempted  union  with  Scctlaud  (1547),  487; 
social  revolution  in,  489  sq. 

Enzinas,  Francisco  de,  4QI  Bqq. 

Enzinas,  JAime  de,  360^  ML  102  eq. 

Episcnpalianism  and  PreubyterianlBm,  in 
Scotland,  532. 

Epistolae  Obsctirorum  Virorum,  the,  696 

ErasmistoA,  the,  in  Spain,  400  sqq. 

Erasmus,  Deniileiiafl,  9-24. 152.  1G2. 167  gq., 
280.  307  eqq.,  342,^  352,  694j  Zwingli's 
relation  to,  814;  reception  of  his  writings 
in  Spain,  iQQ  sq.;  his  residence  and  death 
at  Basel,  355,  414;  his  letters,  critical 
work  and  religious  attitude,  C97-700 

Erastianism.  595  mj. 

Erastus  (Thumus  Liebler),  sq. 

Eremites,  the  AnguRtinian,  IM^  114.117.131 

Erfurt,  University  of,  Luther  at,  Ufi  sqq. ; 
humanists  of,  lU 

Erik  VII,  King  of  Denmark  (Erik  XIII, 
King  of  Sweden),  600 

Erik  XIV,  King  of  Sweden,  629 

Eriksson,  Oustajf,  £Qii  aq.,  621;  see  Gnstama 
I  (Vaaa) 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  432,  440, 

442  eqq. ;  beheaded,  451  eq.;  465 
Estatesof  Orleans,  meeting  of  (1561),  sqq. 
Este,  Alfonso  d',  m 

Este,  Ippolito  d'.  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  iiQ2 

sq.,  584 
Esthouia,  Hi. 

Bstienne,  Robert  and  Henry,  HA 

Btampes,  Madame  d',  9L  93 

Eucharist,  doctrine  of  the,  209.  64S.  671, 

677  sqq. ;  deorea  couoerning,  ii^O;  question 

of,  282  sq. 

Europe,  finance  of,  65_;  settlement  of,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrdsis,  24 

Evaugelic&l  Brotherhood,  the,  180,  188 

Evers,  Sir  Ralph.  460 

Excommunication,  Boll  of,  issued  againsi 
Henry  VIII.  67^  440,  449i  against  Martin 
Luther,  138  sq. 

Exeter,  Henr?  Courtenay,  Marquis  of,  exe- 
cution of,  449 

Bi^Meit  pastoralie  officii^  tbe  Bull  (1660), 

Extreme  Unction,  Sacrament  of»  fi22 
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EygutnoU,"  the,  at  Geneva.  M2 

Faber,  Johannes,  168. 212,  233,  31B  sqq.,  32fi 
F»ber  StapuliiDhiB,  »ee  ljele\iTe  d'Et:!.plea 
Fabro,  Antonio  (of  Amiteruo),  12 
FagiuB,  Paul,  '205^  ill 
Faith,  rule  of,  fifiS  Bq. 
Falloppio.  Qabriele,  386^ 
Fannio  (or  Fanino),  execution  of,  887 
Farel,  QaiUaume,  232  sq.,  2S1  sq.,  358^  362. 

Fameae,  AlcF-andro,  Cardinal,  255.  662; 

tee  alto  h'aal  III,  I'ope 
Famese,  Orazio,  82 
Farnese,  Ottavio,  72,  75,  81  eq. 
Farnese,  Pierluitri,  69,  72^  80i  murder  of,  83 
Favera,  Guurino  dI7TBl«uop  of  Novora,  hia 

Thuauru*  Imtjuae  Graecue,  17 
Feohen,  Peter,  OjQ 
Feckenbam,  John  de,  543 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  lift  sq.,  329 
Ferdinand  L  Emperor,  6fi  aq.,  143,  150, 

liia.Bqq.,  lyO,  197,  mL  ^        ^  221^ 

233  sqq.,  267,  272,  iilli  >>q.,  33(i,  537; 

elected  King  of  Bohexma  and  Hungary, 

198  aq.;  elected  King  of  the  Bomaoa,  214; 

and  the  Counoil  of  Trent,  iHA  sqq. 
Feria,  Coont  de,  549.  ^  sqq. 
Fernandas ,  Alfonso,  iQl 
Feron,  llobert,  412 
Ferrar,  Niohoia,B,  iiiil) 
Ferrar.Bobert,  BiBhop  of  St  DaTid'a,  gSB  aq. 
Ferrara,  tiie  Beform  at,  384 ;  Calvin  at,  868, 

885;  Alfonao,  Duke  of,  44,  54  eqq.,  gO  aq., 

67  ;  Ercole,  Duke  of,  384  sqcj. 
Ferreni,  Zaccaiia,  30 
Feaorbacher,  Matern,  1B2  aq.,  ISlL  aq. 
Feyt,  Floreotius,  6^1 
Ficino,  Marailio,  4,  7,  8,  16,  7Q1 
Fidei  ratio  ad  Carolum  Imieiatorem^  the,  S8£ 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  42,  417 
Fieaoo,  Giaiil -iRi,  conspiracy  of,  81  sq. 
Finance  of  Kuiope,  i)5 
First-fruits,  Act  for  aboliahing  payment  of 

Arom  England  to  Borne  (1532),  437,  MS 
Fiaher,  John,  Bishop  of  Bocheater,  423, 

431,  433,  436,  441;  execution  of, 
Fitzgerald.  Thomas,  Lord,  ^ 
Fitzwilliam,  Admiral,  412 
Five  Scholara  of  Lausanne,  ezeoation  of 

the,  2^ 

Flamiuio,  Marcantonio,  17t28.  879.  aaaag.. 
898 

Flondera,  76,  102;  English  oonuuercial 

truce  Tvith(152«),  430 
Fleoranges,  B.  de  La  Marok.  Lord  of,  21 
Florence,  60j  the  Benaisaance  in,  Pin* 

tonism  introduced  into,  i;  fall  of  (1530), 
2<),  liO ;  joins  the  Letiguo oi  Coguac,  bh ;  the 
Mt'dici  expt'lled  and  a  Hepublio  ef^tablished 
in  (1527),  restoration  of  the  Medici 
(1630),         Platonio  Academy  of,  702 

Flystedfeu,  Peter,  202 

Polengo,  Oiambattiata,  3'JO 

Fonseoa,  Alons'j,  Ardibiahop  of  Toledo,  401 


Fonaeca,  Diogo  da,  ilfi 

Fontaineblcao,  Edict  of  (1540),  ^ 

Fonzio,  liartolommeo.  2&I  sq. 

Fortj>two  Artiolea,  the,  ^ 

Fourteen  of  Meanx,  execution  of  (he,  22fi 

Foxe,  i:dward.  AM 

FrocaBt&n,  G.,  lit 

Franc,  Jeanne  le,  marriea  John  Calvin,  860 
France,  wars  and  invasions  of  (1522-3), 

aqq..  42Q  sqq.;  (1543-4).  78,  451 
sqq.;  (1549),  49.H  ;  internal  devclopmsEW 
of,  Ii5  sqq.  ;  negiitiationa  of  trerman 
Princes  with,  'H^  sq. ;  tlie  liefonuatioo  in, 
chap,  tx,  fottim;  the  Befonned  Chorcb 
in,  346-9;  Calvin's  influence  in,  >4». 
878;  EnKliah  iillianc«s  with,  iifi  aq..  jSa-. 
Scotch  alliance  with,  422 ;  treaties  with 
(1535),  425 ;  Carilinal  Wulsey'fl  mission 
to,  428 ;  her  connexion  with  Scotland, 
499,  658,  574-7;  and  England,  their  war 
against  Chxkrlea  V  (1528)  and  iU  effect 
opon  trade,  429^  her  First  War  of  ilt- 
ligion  (1562),  584 

Francis  I,  King  of  France,  lixiaqq.,  32,  143. 
232 sq.7315,  41G-i.".(,  UU.  449;  iu»  atruggU 
with  Charles  V,  chapa.  in,  paMim;  and 
the  Iteformation  in  France,  281-92;  his 
character,  38,  and  death,  62^  CaKio'i 
Letter  to,  366;  interviewa  with  Henry 
VIII,  417,  43F 

Francis  11,  King  of  France,  93,  296-9, 
499.  548.  Q&I;  and  the  Council  of  Treas 
fiZi  aqq. 

Franciscans,  the,  and  the  religiotts  revival, 
106  161 ;  reform  of  the,  in  Spain,  400; 
in  Italy,  iiil 

Franck,  i3eba:!tian,  223t 

Frankenhaoaen,  battle  of  (1525),  IBS 

Frankfort,  conferencea  of  (1531),  217; 
(1539),  23a 

FrauenberK',  stonninp  of  the  (1525),  166  sq. 

Frederick  I,  King  ot  Dei; mark  and  Norway, 
169,  224,  229 ;  and  the  Reformation  io 
Denmark.  GO-v-H.  and  Norway,  018  aq. 

Frederick  II,  Elector  Palatine,  229,  2^ 

Frederick  III,  Elector  Palatine,  iiiiSsq.,  (iia 

Frederick  IU  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxoav, 
41,  116,  132-72,  606 

FreJiicci,  Ludovico,  lord  of  Fermo,  H 

Free  Bailiwicks,  the,  in  Switzerland,  831 

"Free"  Churches,  200 

FregOBO,  Ceaare,  murder  of,  2S 

Fregoso,  Federigo,  Cardinal,  33,  379  «|. 

Frei,  Felix,  31Q 

Frei,  Jacob,  331 

Freiburg  in  Br^jittgau,  capture  of  (1625),  Iffl 
French  Renaissance,  the,  710-12 
Freare,  Hermann,  618 
Friedwidd.  treaty  of  (1662),  221 

Frieslund,  1112 

Friie,  Jorgeu,  Bishop  of  Viborg,  610,  61H 
Frobeu,  John,  308,  3."<5 
Froachauer  (Swiss  printer),  808.  312  aq.,  316 
Fmndsberg,  Georg  von,  64,  55,  190,  197 
Fuenterabbia,  44^  46,  418,  ^ 
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FuRgera,  (be,  of  Anj^sborg,  40^  68, 127,  153; 

Jacob  Fagger,  IM;  Anton  Fugger,  2^ 
Farstenberg,  C!oant  William  tod,  23 

OabelU  du  mI,  in  France,  9fi 

Qaboldino,  Antonio,  HM  eq. 

Oadd,   Hemming,  £i&bop  of  LinkOping, 

(.03.  607 
OaiamaTT,  Michael,  ISO.  aq. 
Oalateo,  Girolamo,  881;  hia  Cof\fet$ion, 

382 

Galilei,  Galileo,  IQI 

Gallars,  Nicol&fi  dee,  302^  592 

Galle.  Peter,  Q21 

OallicaniBm,  old  and  new, 

Gallo,  Nicoold,  393 

Oaioi-AriaH  (Maestro  Blanco),  IQfi 

Garcia,  Fray  de,  Ml 

Garcia,  Juan,  IM 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

480.  475-508.  fi 17-42 
Gardiner,  William,  Hi. 
Oargantua,  by  Francois  Rabelais,  237 
G&rtnerhrHder,  the,  of  Salzburg,  ilii 
Oassendi,  Pierre,  £21 
Gates,  Sir  John, 

Gattinara,  Mercarino,  52,  148,  21Q 
Geiler  von  Eaisersberg,  2S 
Oeissberger,  Franz,  3M 
Gclderg,  duchy  of,  75^  77,  236,  242 ;  oon- 

qnest  of  (1543),  244;  Charles,  Duke  of, 

43^  51,  GO,  72^  75^  1Q2 
Geneva,  Bishop  of,  position  occupied  by 

thr,  SM;  relations  with  the  Hoaae  of 

Savoy,  361 ;  revolt  against,  862 ;  political 

constitution   and   history  of,    3.53-03 ; 

Calvin's  connexion  with,  358,   363-74 ; 

his  College  aud  Academy  at,  373 
Genoa,  sack  of  (1522),  45 ;  Republic  eslab- 

liRhed  in  (1526),  69:  conspiraoyat  (1546), 

ai 

Gentile,  Valentino,  893 

George,  bastard  son  of  Maximilian  1Q2 

Germany,  chaps,  iii,  it,  pauim;  national 
opposition  to  Borne  in,  ohap.  v,  pa««tm  ; 
Social  BeTolution  and  Catholic  Reaction 
in,  ohap.  vi,  jramm;  oonfliot  of  creeds 
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Perpignan.  Ifi 

Pcrrenot  de  Cbantonnay.  Thomas,  302 

Persecution,  of  "sectaries,"  in  Germany, 
221  ;  of  Protestants,  in  France,  2S2  sq., 
223sq.,MI;  in  EuiUand.  501. 533, 688 aqq. 

Perugia,  revolt  of  (1540),  25 

Peruzzi,  Baltaoar,  12 

Pescara,  Marquis  of,  2^  sq.,  44,  IBsq.,  52 

Pc«th,  siege  of  (1542),  242 

peter  Martvr,  tre  Vertnigli,  Pietro  Martire 

PetO,  Willmiii,  438x  Mt> 

Petre,  Sir  William,  acts  na  deputy  for 

Oromwell,  445;  480,  495.  525 
Petri,  Olans  and  Laurentios  (Olaf  and 

Lars  Petersson),  G21=M 


Petmod,  Oazdinal,  14 

Peutingcr,  Conrad,  28 

Pfefferkom,  Johann,  fifift 

Pfeffinger,  Dr,  122 

Pfeifler,  Heinrioh,  ia6=a 

Pflng,  JnliuB  Ton,  Bishop  of  Naambozg; 

240,  242.  264,  667 
P^iTer,  Ludwig,  841 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  75,  SOsoq.,  244, 
2(j7.  409,  666.  674.  528  sq. ;  his  and 
Mary's  reign  in  England,  chap,  xv,  pat- 
tim; and  the  Council  of  Trent,  625  sqq. 

Philip  the  Fair,  Duke  of  Boigundj,  Bft 

Philippoville,  ii,  1L!2 

Philosophy,  in  the  Age  of  the  Beforxnatioa, 

chap.  XIX,  pattim 
Philpot,  Johu,  53a 

Piacenza,  44.  66i  80-6;  murder  of  Pier* 

loigi  FftTTiGHc  at,  B8 
Fioo  deiia  ^ilirandola,  Galeotto,  12,  382 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  OioTUini,  4^  7.  16. 

808.  702;   his  Oratio  de  RtformandU 

Moribut,  31;  hia  character  and  acluere- 

ments,  695 
Piedmont,  62,  73,  89,  84 
Piero  di  Sacco,  AJeseandro  da,  381 
Pighino,  Archbishop  of  Siponlo,  621 
Pighius,  Albert,  667,  212 
Pilgrimage  of  Graoe,  the,  446 
Pindar,  first  Greek  book  printed  at  Rome,  IZ 
Pinerolo,  73,  84 

Pinkie,  battle  of  (1647),  ML  ^ 
Pio,  Alberto,  Id 
Piombino,  84,^  88 
Pirates  of  Algiers,  the,  Sfisq. 
Pirkheimer,  Wilibald,  138i  IMi  IM.  fiflfi 
Pisa.  coaneU  of  (1611),  29 
PistoriB,  MatemuB,  111 
Pius  II,  Pope  (Aenoas  Silvias  Pioeolainini), 
29^  355 

Pius  IV,  Pope  (Giovanni  Angalo  de'  Me- 
dici). 52a  aq.,  656,  674-«7 

Pins  V,  Pope  (MIcbele  GhiaUeri),  88,  897, 
4ia  666.  687 

Pizarro,  Fernando,  Franoisoo,  and  Gonaalo, 
lAI 

Placards  of  Paris,  the,  2B& 
Planitz,  IL  von  der,  HQ 
Plato,  201  sq. 

Platonism,  introdnetioa  of,  into  Florenee, 

4j  the  PlatonistK.  ib.,  202 
Platter,  Thomas,  M5 
Plethon,  Oemistos,  201 
Podiebrad,  George,  King  of  Bohemia,  198 
Poissy,  Colloquy  of  (1561),  802 
Poitiers,  Diane  do, 91. 98^  and  the  Gnisee,296 
Poland,  Italian  Reformers  in,  898;  the 

Reformation  in,  634-8 
Pole,  Reginald,  Archhishop  of  Canterbury, 

83,  86,  239a  37^  SSasq.,  iHtqq.,  bo'u 

518-46,  641.  660-8 
Pole,  Sir  Qwflroy,  449 
Poleni,  Oeorge  von.  Bishop  of  Samland* 

160.  162 

Polish  Prosaia,  the  Beform  in,  fiSfi 
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PoUtiftn  (imgelo  Ambrogio  de  Polisiano), 

16,  m 

PomeraniA,  Q«orge  and  B&rnim,  DnkM  of, 

170 

Fomponazzi,  Pietro,  4^  702  aqq. 
Ponet,  Biabop  of  Winohestw,  £01  sq. 
Pontano,  G.  G.,  Ifi 
Poor  Laws,  English, 
Porta,  Egidio  della,  881 
Porto,  Francesco,  384  sq. 
Portugal,  Booial  condition  of,  and  the  In- 
quisition in,  412-6 
I'orzio,  Ifi 

Posaevin,  Antony,  fi^ 

Potenza,  Giovanni  Fraooeaoo  di,  607 

Pojet,  Oaillaame,  288 

Pragmatio  Sanction,  the  (U88),  29.  81^  82. 

2S1  ;  (1548),  102 
Praite  of  Folly,  by  Eraamns,  2fiQ 
Predestination,  philoaophy  of,  717 
Preflbyterianlsm  and  EpiMopalianiim,  in 

Scotland, 
PriMidiauz,  the,  in  Franee,  fifl 
Pressburg,  Ferdinand  elected  King  of  Hon* 

gary  at,  m 
PWTOBt-ParadoI,  L.  A.,  712 
Prierias,  tee  Mazzolini 
Princes,  the  German,  growth  of  their  power, 

15Q  sq.;  Reformation  in  alliance  with,  IM 
Printing-presi),  establiahed  in  Worma  by 

Lather's  friends,  MS  ;  Greek,  established 

at  Verona,  23 ;  in  Germany,  111 
Priuli,  Luigi,  879,  SfiS 
Privy  Counoil,  of  Edward  VI,  it«  oompofli- 

tion,  475 

Privy  Six  {Heimlie1ur'Rath)M  Zarioh,  822 
Protest,  the,  against  decisions  of  the  Diet 

of  Bpeier,  2i!4  sq. 
Protestant  Synod,  French  (1659),  Sfifi 

Protestants,  peraeoation  of,  in  Germany, 
224  ;  in  France,  280.  aq.,  223  aq.,  347  ; 
in  England,  60L  533^  5aM  aqq. ;  th«  ori- 
ginal, 205,  211 

Provence,  invasion  of  (1686),  71 

Pruaaia,  Albrecht,  Dnke  of,  IMi  2IQ 

Paalms,  English  metrical  version  of  the,  182 

Publiciua,  Jaoob,  111 

Pncoi,  Antonio,  Cardinal,  80,  112 

Pucoi,  Lorenzo,  Cardinal,  413 

Puritanism,  beginnings  of,  522 

Puritans,  the,  and  the  English  Church,  SM. 

Puteo,  Jaoopo,  616  sqq. 

Quadra,  A  de  la.  Bishop  of  Aquila,  Spanish 

ambaesador,  5^2  sq. 
Quart  du        in  France,  fifi 
Qucmo,  Caraillo,  18 
Quignon,  Cardinal,  Breyiaiy  of,  l&l 
Quintana,  Juan  de,  ill 

Babelais,   Francois,  690.   710  aq.;  hia 

Oargantua,  231 
Badstadt,  siege  of  (1520),  IQQ  sq. 
Baemond,  Florimond  de,  22ii 
Raflaelle,  Sanzio.  6 sq..  1, 12,  13^  14^22,23 
Bagnon*,  Lattanzio,  322 


Raimnnd,  Cardinal,  112 
Kandolph,  Sir  Thoums,  fi8Q 
Ran  gone,  Coantebs  Gitilia,  38i 
Rantzau,  liana,  dla 
Rantzan,  Johann,  230 
Ba^tell,  William,  SQl 
Batisbon,  238;  conference  at  (1524),  172^ 
826;  Diets  at  (1632),  218j  (1646).  253; 

religious  colloquy  at  (1541),  33, 75^  240,545 
Sectorial  address,  Nicolas  Coi^s,  to  the 

University  of  Paris,  334 
Bed  Book  of  Sweden  {Riida  Boken),  630,  fi22 
Beff,  Hans,  Bishop  of  Oslo, 
Ee/ornuuio  Ltgum  EeeUtioitieanm,  the, 

506.  689 

Befoimation,  early  ideaa  of  and  demand 

for  a,  2j  2&;  the,  in  the  sixtefnth  century, 
its  birth  and  growth,  104 ;  in  Germany, 
25  sq.,  I6b  aq,,  chaps,  iv-vni,  passim  ;  in 
Geneva,  362;  in  Italy,  378-99  ;  in  Spain, 
899-412 ;  in  Portugal,  412-15;  in  Franoe, 
chap.  XX,  pauim,  31&=2 ;  In  Switzerland, 
chap,  z,  posn'm,  216.  362 ;  in  England, 
chaps,  rm-xr,  pauim;  tht-  Scottish,  and 
the  Anglican  settlement,  chap,  xyj,  passim', 
in  Denmark,  602-17  ;  in  Norway  and  Ice- 
land, 617-21 ;  in  Sweden,  621-33 ;  in 
Poland.  634-8;  its  connexion  with  the 
Peaaants'  Bevolt  in  Germany,  11£;  Euro- 
pean Thotight  in  A^e  or,  chap,  xix, 
passim ;  ana  the  Benaissance,  connexion 
and  distinctions  between,  '282.  621 

Beformation  Parliament,  the  Eugliah (1559), 
5fiB  aqq.;  the  Scottish  (1560),  £19 

Reformed  Church,  the,  and  Calvin,  chap,  u, 
passim ;  doctrinea,  spread  of,  in  Germany, 
16Q;  miniatry,  the,  and  Calvin,  370  aqq. 

Beformera,  German,  160  aqq.,  166,  362 ; 
French,  2ii2  sqq. ;  Genevan,  362 ;  Iialian. 
893.637:  English, 688 sqq.;  theCathoUc. 
chap,  zvin,  pasrim 

Reiehskamtiitrgeriela,  the,  149^  214,  211, 
219.  232 

lieichsregimtnt,  the,  149.  161.  170  sq. ; 
revolt  of  the  cities  against,  163 ;  failore 
of,  156  sq. 

Reina,  Cassiodoro  de,  ill 

Reinbard,  Anne,  marries  Zwingli,  313 

Reinhard,  Martin,  QQfi 

Religious  associations  in  Oermany,  108, 
122 :  life,  popular,  in  Germany,  106 ; 
revival,  in  Germany,  106 ;  settlement, 
the^  of  1669,  in  England,  gTO  Bq. 

Beligioas  Houses,  reform  of,  in  Spain,  4QQ; 
suppression  of,  in  England,  444.  448,  450, 
llil  sq.;  spoliation  of,  in  Norway,  618 

Beligious  Orders,  the,  and  the  Couoter- 
Beformation,  646-9 

B^ly,  Jean  de,  Bible  of,  283 

lienaisBanco,  the :  in  Italy,  chap.  t^muHm, 
640.  700-10 ;  not  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  342 ;  its  effect  upon  European 
thoupht,  chap,  xix,  passim ;  the  Latin, 
70Q-1Q }  the  French,  282,  210=12 ;  the 
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Teatonio,  712-18 ;  and  Beformetion,  oon- 
nexion  and  diatinotioQs  betweea,  282, 
fifll 

Ben&rd,  Simon,  fill  sqq. 

Ben^e,  Prinoesi!  of  Franoe,  Dncheu  of 

Ferrara,  358,  884  wiq.,  628,  578 
Senohlio,  John,       ;  ^  RadimentU 

HebraieU,  696 
Benmont,  Alfred  von,  33 
Reutlingen,  2ii5 

Bevenoe,  in  France,  reform  of,  96;  Spanish 
oolonUl,  ;  of  the  Papal  Btatea,  ondor 
Pop©  Paul  IV,  21 

Bevolation,  the  Genevan  (1630),  &62 ;  Eng- 
lish (1549),  4M  sqq.  ;  (1551),  501  sq. 

Bevolationary  movements,  in  Genuauy  and 
the  Netherlands,  222  sqq. 

Beyna,  Casiodoro  de,  592 

Beynolds.  Dr.  442 

Bhegins,  Urbanus,  160^  ISa 

Rhenanus,  Beatus,  213 

Riario,  RafTaelle,  Cardinal,  8,  15.  11 

Ricci,  Paolo,  aM 

Rice  ap  Griffith,  iZl 

Rich,  Richard,  Lord,  475^  5i56 

Richmond,  Ihike  of  (bastard  son  of  Henry 
VUI),  427^  445,  41Q 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London,  484, 
601,  503.  508.  621,  53ft-41 

Bincon,  Axitonio,  morder  of,  Zfi 

Rink,  Melohior,  g21 

Rio  di  Carpi,  Alberto,  15. 

Ritter$chaft,  the  German,  154 

Robsart,  Amy,  death  of,  582 

Robortello,  Frauceaoo,  391 

Rochester,  Sir  Robert,  525 

Roohford,  George,  Lord,  445 

Bodach,  oonferenoe  of,  20fi 

Rode,  Henne,  332 

Rodrigaes,  Simao,  415,  652  aqq. 

RSnnov,  Bishop  of  Koeakilde,  614^  616 

Rogers.  John,  638^  538 

Rohrbach,    Jacklein,    IM  sq.,    ISl  aq., 

Rojas,  Domingo  de,  407  sq.,  410 
Roma,  Jean  de.  289 

Romagna.  91^  Cesare  Borgia's  improve- 

ment  of  tEe,  I 
Roman  law,  effect  of,  on  German  peasants, 

176 

Bomano,  Franoesoo,  891 
Romano,  Oiulio,  13 
Bomano,  Paolo,  IS 

Rome,  chap,  pauim;  sack  of  (1637), 
and  ita  consequences,  24^  &5  vq.;  Lather 
sommoned  to,  132 ;  Lather  at.  111  aq.; 
University  of,  1^  sq. 

Bomorantin.  Edict  of  (1660),  2^3 

Koper,  Margaret,  443 

Rosen blUt,  Hans,  175 

Rosmini,  Carlo  de.  3£ 

Rossem,  Martin  van,  76,  242 

Rothenburg,  188,  190 

Rottman,  Bernard,  22i  sq. 

Roaen,  boune  started  at,  M 


Roaasel,  G^rd,  Biahop  of  Oloroo, 

^sq.,  287,  853 
RoQsaillon,  French  oconpation  of,  76 
Rflast,  Dictholm,  S27 
Rdast,  Marcus,  815^  318,  822 
Rovere,  Gioliano  della:  $te  Julius  II,  Pope 
Bovere,  Gialio  della  (Austin  Friar),  382 
Rovere,  Lavinia  della,  384.  387 
Royal  Supremacy,  in  England.  436,  442, 

567  sqq. 

RubeanuB,  Crotus  (Johannes  Jager  of  Dora- 

heim],  Ul,  626 
BoUo,  Donato, 

Sabinns,  Petrus,  12 

Sachs,  UauB,  his  \yiUenbeTffiteht  Naehtigall, 

Baeraments :   of  Penance  and  Extreme 

Unction,  126,  672j  of  Ordera,  680,  6b3j 

of  Matrimony,  6B3 
Sadler.  Sir  Ralph,  458.  574 
Sadoleto,  Jacopo,  Bishop  of  Carpentraa, 

8,  liisq.,  24,  30,  33,  379,  886.  221  sq, 

Ml  sqq. 
Sadolin,  J5rgen,  610,  613 
Saint  Andr^,  Mar6chal  de,  303 
Saint  Pol,  Count  of,  ^sq. 
Saint  Quentin.  94 
Sainte  Marthe,  Charles  de,  29i 
Salmeron,  Alfonso,  391 
Salisbury,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Ooonteai 

of,  449 ;  beheaded,  4^2 
Salmeron,  Alfonso,  ^52  sqq.,  667,  fiZl 
Saluzzo,  84j  94 
Saluzzo,  Marquis  of,  £3 
Salzburg,  peasants'  revolt  in,  190 
Sam,  Conrad,  333 
Samson,  Beraardin,  313 
San  Juan,  Fernando  de,  406 
San  Roman,  Franciioo  de,  403  sq. 
Sanchez,  Juan,  406 

Sanctae  InquititioHi*  artt*  ali([uot  deUcUe^ 
the,  400 

Sangallo,  Antonio,  13,  LA 

Sannazaro,  Jacopo,  16 

Sansovano,  Andrea,  12,  If 

Sanuto,  Marino,  380 

Saravia,  Hadrian,  697 

Sarpi,  P.,  1(L  644 

Sastrow,  Bartholomew,  262 

Saunier,  Antoine,  372 

Savonarola,  Oirolamo,  attitude  of,  towards 
the  Renaissance,  3  sq. 

Savoy,  62,  73,  89,  94j  French  conquest  of 
(1686),  70_i  House  of,  and  Geneva.  358-62; 
Charles  III,  Duke  of,  60,73^  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of,  89,  92~^ 

Saxonv,  237,  252,  257 ;  Maurice,  Duke  of, 
241  "sqq.,  252-75;  George,  Duke  of,  135, 
148, 168=^2ii2 ;  John,  Elector  of.  169,  ^ 
Tm,  205;  John  Fredenck  (the  fla^ani- 
moos),  Elector  of,  233-86;  Henry,  Dais 
of,  237  sq.,  352;  Aogastoa,  Elector  of; 
275  sq. 

Scaliger,  Joseph,  718 
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Schappeler,  Christoph,  QemuiD  reformer, 
160.  177.  179 

Schirtlin  ea  Bort«nb«<<h,  8.,  255  nq.,  22Q 
Scliaurabnrn,  Adolf,  Count  of,  259 
Sohelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ton,  11^ 
Bchenk,  Burcbard  yon,  3BQ 
Setiearl,  ChriBtoph  (Creriuan  jariot),  18i 
Behinoer,  Maubaun,  Cardinal  of  Bion,  afift 
Schmalkalden,   League  of,   2&i  >4<1.> 
232-43, 

Sehmalkaldic  War.  the  (1546),  2M  aq. 
Schmid,  Felix.  322 
Sebncpf  (Uerman  reformer),  884,  2fiS 
Seholarehip,  Catholic,  reviyal  of,  QM;  Pro- 

teatant,  118 
BcholaBticiem,  the  IMW,  TQi  eq- 
Bchomb«rg,  Nicholas  von,  Arohbiihop  of 

Capua.  23^  423^  612  aq. 
School  of  Atken»,  the,  I 
Bohnrf,  Jerome,  III 

Scbwabacb,  conference  at  (1580),  2(23  Bq> 

Scbwendi,  I^arun,  213 

Schwerin,  Henry,  Count  of,  599 

BcioppiuB,  Caspar,  IQS 

Scorv,  John,  Biahop  of  Chiofaeeter,  602,  521 

8eoU*od,  and  England,  419-22,  453-t.2. 
548;  »ttempted  union  of  (1547), 
and  France,  499,  674  siiq. ;  the  Reform- 
Atioo  in,  chap,  xn,  patsim ;  SooUush  re- 
bellion, the  (1659),  621  »q. 

Scripture  and  tradition,  authority  of,  665  eg. 

Bcripturea,  Luther's  attitude  towards  tbe,  IM 

Boolpture,  under  Pope  Leo  X,  ISj  decad- 
ence of,  28 

6eot«,  growth  of,  in  Oennaoy,  228;  perae- 
cation  of,  224 

Secular  control  of  religion  and  charity  in 
Germany,  IM 

Stekaufen,  the,  119 

Siguier,  Pierre,  2iil 

8enarcleu9,  Lonia  and  Claud  de,  403 

Septua^int,  Roman  edition  of  the,  fiM 

Seripando,  Qirol&mo,  Cardinal,  fifiZ  sq., 
e7<>-aa 

Seryeto  y  Reyes,  Miguel,  875^  411  §q.,  21fi 
Beryice-bookfl,  destruction  of.  in  England, 

503;  Swedish 8orvioe.book(£«n2aiui5oei 

p/iii  Sweiuko),  &2h 
Servieio,  tbe,  in  Spain,  && 
Seeo,  Carlofl  de,  iQl  aq. 
SeMa,  Duke  of,  21 
Seville,  the  Reform  at,  404-7 

Sextua  Empiricus,  112   

Seymour,  Jane,  Queen  of  Henry  YIII,  445. 

448 

Seymonx,  Sir  John,  4^ 

Seymour,    Thomas,    Baron,   Lord  High 

Admiral,  242^  475^  AM 
Sforza,  Pranoesco,  Duke  of  Milan,  48-60. 

52,  2a2 

Sforza,  Massimiliano,  Duke  of  Milan,  SQfi 

SharinK'ton,  Sir  William,  4Sa 

Shefljeld.  Edmund.  Lord,  425 

Ship  of  Fo>U,  by  Sebastian  Drant,  280 

Bhrewabury,  George  Talbot,  Earl  of,  42fi 


Sicily,  Tialted  by  Emperor  Charles  V,  2Q 
SiokiaKen,  FrauK  von,  41^  43^  IM  aqq- 
Siena,  83j  revolt  and  eonqoeat  of  (1563-5), 

Bieverthausen,  battle  of  (1558),  275 
Si;,'brit,  Mother.  fi£>i 
8i>;ismund  I,  King  of  Poland,  l^j  655 
Sigismund  II  Aoguattu,  ILijQ^  of  Poland, 

270.  Safi  sq. 
Sigiamand  lU,  King  of  Poland  and  Sw^en, 

632 

Silva,  Diogo  da.  Hi 
Simon,  Bishop  of  Modena, 
Simonetta,  Luigi,  Qlfi  nqq. 
SinapiuB,  Johann  and  Kilian,  384 
Bistine  Chapel,  the,  Miohelangelo'i  deoora* 

tion  of,  6^  14^  34 
Sittich,  Mark,  of  Gm^  822 
Six  Artidei,  Aot  of  tbe  (1639),  450^  4fiS  aq.. 

477 

Bixtns  lY,  Pope  (F.  d'Albeecolla  della 

Eoyere),  GBO 
Sixtua  y,  Pope  CF.  Peretti),  650,  gMaqq. 
Skefi5ngton,  Sir  William,  442 
Skelton.  John,  423 
Skodborg,  Jorgen,  610 
Skram,  Peder  (Dantj\arks  VovehaU),  230.  615 
Slagbiik,     Die<lerik,    Archbiahop-eleet  of 

Lund,  603  sqq.,  60L  610 
Smeton,  Mark,  415 
Smith,  Dr  Richard,  SlU 
Smith,  Sir  Thomaa,  484^  425  aq. 
Social  Revolution,  in  Germany,  174-194; 

in  Switzerland,  818;  in  Englaad,  4fifl 

a^q. 

Sociniana,  tbe,  6E8 

Soderini,  Francesco,  22 

Bolway  Mofts,  battle  of  tbe  (1542),  456 

Solyman  II.  Sultan  of  Turkey,  CI  sqq.,  7L 
207.  218  242 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymonr  (Earl  of  Hert- 
ford). Duke  of,  Proteotor,  475-96.  504-7. 
512.  65fi 

Sommario  delta  Santa  Scrittura,  the,  Sfifi 

Soranzo.  Oiacomo,  513,  522 

Soranzo,  Yittorio,  Bishop  of  Bergamo,  890. 
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